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- THE BRITISH ARCHITECT, JULY 28, 1899. 


THE 


British Architect 


A JOURNAL OF ARCHITECTURE AND ITS ACCESSORY ARTS, 


VOL. LI. 


JANUARY TO JUNE, 1899. 


LONDON: = 
33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. W.C. 


Albert Dürer's house, 453 

Aldwinckle student's (1898) sketches in 
Spain, an, 130 

All Saints’ church, Dorchester, Boston, 
U.S.A., 330 

Alpbabets, old and new, 109 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE, SoME Ex- 
AMPLES ОР: 
Horticultural hall, Philadelphia, 435 
House at Beverley Farms, Mass , 434 
House in Locust-street, Philadelphia, 
435 
Park stables, Belle Isle, Detroit, 437 
American jottings, 112 
An architect's home, No. 3, Berkeley- 
square, 184 
Ancient silk banner, 112 
А New Forest hotel, 6 
Ап old inn sign, 4 
Architects’ Christinas cards, 58 
Argyll’s lodgings, Stirling, 112 
Athenaeum club, Sheffield, the, 166 
ARCHITECTURE АТ THE 
ACADEMY: 
A country house design, 306 
Chimney-piece design, a, 308 
Cottages at Port Sunlight, 330 
Guernsey states house, 292 
Font, design for a, 309 
Model of a house by E. S. Prior, 307 
Pulpit and bench ends, St. Brelade's, 
Jersey, 309 | 
Royal college of science, the, 312 
The Britannia naval training college, 
Dartmouth, 312 
Tower of St. Matthew's, Willesden, 306 
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Anderson, J., 112, 256 
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Atkinson, Frank, 292 
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Crane, Walter, 235 

. Day & Brother, F.M,, 435 

Davison, Т. Rates, 6, 24, 58, 94, 112, 
126-7, 148, 163. 166, 274, 292, 306-7-8-9. 
312, 330, 343-4-5 348, 366, 452-3, 456 

Douglas & Minshull, 220 

Dunn & Findlay, 384 

Eyre, junr., Wilson, 112 

Flockton & Gibbs, 166 

Fulton, Jas. B., 130 

Gibson, J. S., 74 

Grey, Elmer, 112 

Hart, Alfred H., 454 

Houston, Alfred T., 42, 148 
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helsey, Albert, 112 

Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards, 438 
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Littlewood, Frank, 166. 
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Mountford, E.W., 274 

Muirhead, T., 94 

Ogden, Herbert, 220 

Peters & Rice, 434 

Pite, Beresford, 94 

Quennell, C. H. B., 438 

Rhind, A.R.S.A., W. Birnie, 361 

Rolfe & Matthews, 76, 202, 

Sadgrove, Edwin J., 238 

Seeler, Edgar V., 107 

Silcock & Кеау; 24, 202 

Simpson, J. W., 402 

Small, F.S.A , J. W,, 112 

Stevens, J. Calvin, 112 

Stokes, Leonard, 220 

Trayler, J. Chas., 456 

Treadwell & Martin, 166 

Usher, A. F., 438 

Voysey, С. Е, A., 312 

Waterhouse & Son, Alfred, 348 

Webb, A.R.A., Aston, 1, 274, 312, 343- 
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Wills, Н. W., 112, 256, 39), 456 
Wilson & Talbot, 330 
Wimperis, E. W., 163 


BANK buildings, Chester, old, 256 

Bath, a sinall country house near, 42 

Billiard rooın, design for a new, 456 

Belfry, a North Wales, 148 

Beverley minster, 148, 362 

Blackheath, Morden college, 325 

Board schools, West Twerton, Bath, 202 

Bodley Head, Burlington-street, the, 163 

Boston, U.S.A., All Saints' church, Dor- 
chester, 330 

Bradford, Cartwright memorial build- 
ings, 438; S. Catherine's home, 292 

Brautthure, S. Sebalduskirche, 454 

Brighton, Union church, 402 

Bristol, proposed Wesleyan school 
chapel at Horfield, 420 

Bristol, pupil teachers’ centre, 381 

Britannia naval training college, Dart- 
mouth, the, 312 


CABINET, mahogany, 399 

Cadogan-gardens, S.W. (21 and 23), 76 

Cambridge, Whewell's court, Trinity 
college, 366 


CARTWRIGHT MAMoRIAL COMPETITION, 
BRADFORD :— 
Design by Lanchester, Stewart and 
Rickards, 438 
Design by C. H. B. Quennell and A. 
F. Usher, 438 
Castle Malwood lodge, 3 
Cathedral, Gloucester, go-1-3; Toledo, 
130 
Central library, Hull, competitive de- 
signs for, 74, 112, 166, 238 
Charterhouse school chapel, 1 
Chester, old bank buildings, 256 
Chimney piece design, a, 308 
Christmas cards, architects', 58 
Christ's hospital schools, 348 


CHURCHES :— 
АП Saints’, 
U.S.A., 330 
A West of England tower, 148 
Charterhouse school chapel, 1 
Church belfry in North Wales, a, 148 
Eastham, 220 
S. Brelade's, Jersey, 309 
S. Martin’s, Knowle, 420 
S. Matthew's, Willesden, 306 
S. Nicholas, Twywell, 456 
Truxford, 127 
Church studies, 148 
Club, the Athenaeum, Shetticld, 166 
Concert hall design, a, 148 
Conway, Nant-y-Coed, 220 
Cottage, a summer, 112 
Cottages at Port Sunlight, 330 
Cottages near Hasleinere, 5 
Country house near Bath, small, 42 
Court theatre, Vienna, the, 20-3 
Cordovia, interior of mosque, 130 
Ciown hotel, Lyndhurst, the, 2, 6 


Dorchester, Boston, 


" DEEPDENE),” Frimley Green, 166 

Dining-room, “ Paddockhurst," 274 

Doncaster workhonse, 58 

Door furniture at S. Clare's К. C. church, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool, 220 

Door hoods, old, 126 

Doorway in west front of Beverley 
minster, small, 148 

Doorway, Swansea exchange, 399 


EASTHAM parish church, 220 
Edinburgh, the Scotsman buildings, 
Exchange, Swansea, 399, 456 
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FAIENCE fireplace by Doulton, 453 
Flats, some London, 78 

Flower studies, wild, 130 

Frimley Green, “ Deepdene,” 166 


GABLE at Reigate, old plastered, 127 

Garden seat by C. F. A. Voysey, 312 

German theatre, Vienna, 39 

Glasyow art galleries, sculpture groups 
for the, 361, 366 
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Glass design, leaded, 112 

“Glittering Plain," illustration from 
Walter Crane's, 235 

Gloucester cathedral, 9o-1-3 

Gothic jems, 148 


GUERNSEY STATES House COMPETI- 
TION :— 


Accepted design by E. W. Mountford, 
274 
Design by Frank Atkinson, 292 


HALBERTS, ancient, 112 

Hall, design for an entrance, 112 
Harley-street, London (37), 94 
Haslemere, cottages near, 5 

“High Common," Windermere, 94 

* Hilldon," Hants, 312 

Holy Rood schools, Swindon, the, 24 
Home, an architect's, 184 
Horticultural hall, Philadelphia, 435 
Hospital, St. Mary's, Manchester, 348 


HousEs— 
A country house design, 306 
Albert Dürer’s house, 453 
A summer cottage, 112 
A town house design, 42 
Crown hotel, Lyndhurst, the, 6 
“ Deepdene,” Frimley Green, 166 
Flats in Sloane-court, S.W., 76, 202 
37, Harley-street, London, 94 
“ High Common,” Windermere, 94 
* Hilldon,” Hants, 312 
House at Beverley Farms, Mass., 434 
House in Locust-street, Philadelphia, 

435 

Millburn, Milnwood, 58 
Model of a house by E. S. Prior, 307 
Nant-y-Coed, Conway, 220 
No. 3, Berkeley-square, 184 
Paddockhurst, dining room at, 274 
Residence and stabling at Keighley, 292 
Roadside cottages near Haslemere, 5 
Smal! country house near Bath, a, 42 
Some flats in Cadogan-gardens, 76 


HULL CENTRAL LIBRARY COMPETI- 


TION ;— 

Design by E. J. Sadgrove and A. A. 
Webbe, 238 

Design by Frank Littlewood, 166 

by J. S. Gibson, 74 

by Wills & Anderson, 112 
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INN sign, an old, 4. 163 
Imperial institute, a view of the, 312 


KEIGHLEY, residence and stabling, 292 
Kirn pier, Firth of Clyde, 58 
Knowle, S. Martin's church, 420 


LA Grosse Horloge and the town 
belfry. 452 

Leaded glass design, 112 

Leicester-square, past and present, 326 

Library, central, Hull, 74, 112, 166, 238 

Liverpool, a warehouse, &c., at, 216; St. 
Clare's R.C. church, Sefton Park, 220 

Lodge, Castle Malwood, 3 

London flats, some, 76, 202 

Lyndhurst, the Crown hotel, 2, 6 


MAHOGANY cabinet, 399 
Manchester, St. Mary's hospital, 348 
Meinorial buildings, Singapore, 24 
Minster, Beverley, 148 
Minstrel's pillar, Beverley minster, 148 
Monk's barn, Peterborough, 57 
Model of a house by E. S. Prior, 307 
Morden college, Blackheath, 325 
Municipal theatre, Salzburg, 38 
Museum completion, South Kensington, 
343-4-5-7 


NANT-Y-COED, Conway, 220 
National schools of art competition, 42 


. Twywell, 
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“ PADDOCKHURST " the dining-room, 
274 

Peterborough, Monk's barn, 57 

Philadelphia, real estate trust building 
107 

Pier, Kirn, Firth of Clyde, 58 

Plastered gable at Reigate, old, 127 

Port Sunlight, cottages at, 330 

Public buildings design, 256 

Pulpit and bench ends, St. Brelade's, 
Jersey, 309 

Pupil teachers' centre, Bristol, 581 


RAMBLING SKETCHES BY T. RAFFLES 
Davison— 


No. 1246. The Crown hotel, Lynd- 
hurst, in the New Forest, 6 
1247. American jottings, 11 
1248. Gothic gems, 148. 
» 1249. Church studies, 148 
Real estate trust building, Philadelphia, 
107 
Reigate, old plastered gable, 127 
Roadside cottages near Haslemere, 5 
Rodgate, old door hood, 126 


ST. CATHERINE'S home, Bradford, 292 

Salzburg. municipal theatre, 38 

Schools, Christ's bospital, 348 

Science, the royal college of, 312 

Scotch work, old, 112 

Scotsman buildings, Edinburgh, the, 384 

Sculpture groups for the Glasgow art 
galleries, 361, 366 

Segovia, church of St. Nicholas, 130 

Settle at tbe Goupil gallery, an old, 452 

Sheffield, the Athenzum club, 166 

Sign, an old inn, 4, 163 

Singapore, memorial buildings, 24 

Singing boys’ seats, St. Nicholas’ church 
Twywell, 456 

Bketches in Spain by the Aldwinckle 
Student (1898), 130 

Sloan-court, S.W., 75, 202 


SOANE MEDALLION COMPETITION— 


Concert hall design by Alfred T. 
Houston, 148 

South Kensington museuin completion, 
3434-57 

States house, Guernsey, coinpetitive 
designs for, 274, 292 

Stirling, Argyll's lodgings, 112 

Studies of modern work, 220 


Studies of wild flowers, 130 
wansea exchange, doorway, 


епігапсе front, 456 
Swindon, Ше Holy Rood schools, 24 


399 


THEATRE, Vienna, the Court, 20-1-3; 
municipal, Salzburg, 38; German, 
Vienna, 39. 

The Bodley Head, Burlington-street, 163 

Thirty-seven, Harley-street, London, 94 

Toledo from the west, 130; the cathedral, 
130 

Tower, a West of England church, 148 

Town house design, a, 42 

Trinity college, Cambridge, Whewell’s 
court, 366 

Truxford church, 127 

Turret design, a, 454 

singing boys’ seats in St. 

Nicholas church, 456 


. UNION church, Brighton, 402 


VIENNA, the Court theatre, 20-1-3; 
German theatre, 39 


WAREHOUSE, «сс., at Liverpool, a, 216 

Wesleyan school chapel, Horfield, 
Bristol, proposed, 420 

West of England church tower, a, 148 


Naval training college, Dartinouth, the , West Twerton, Bath, board schools, 202 


Britannia, 312 
Nave of St. Ouen, 455 


New Forest hotel, а, 6 y 
No. 3, Berkeley-square, 184 
North Wales belfry, a, 148 


OLD bank buildings, Chester, 256 
Old door hoods, some, 126 
Old Scotch work, examples of, 112 
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Whewell's court, Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, 366 

Wild flower studies, some, 130 

Willesden, tower of St, Matthew's, 306 


. Windermere, “ High Common,” 94 


Workhouse, Doncaster, 58 
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ACCOMMODATION for lunatics, the 
West Riding, 449 i 

Acetylene generators, society of arts' 
report on, 157 

Admission of women to the profession of 
architecture, the, 104 

¿Esthetle point of view, house planniog 
from the, 24. $1, 69 

Alphabets, a book of, 108 

Aınerican architecture, the future of, 107 

American oak, a note on, 57 

Ancient buildings and street improve- 
ments, I9 

Ancient fonts іп Gower, 265 

Antiquaries, the decoration of St. Paul's, 
and the, 292 

Antique oaks, the real thing in, 158 

Application of colour to interlor ornament 
іп relief, the, 256 

Arbitration case, an, 17 

Archzolegical tour, an, 467 

Architect's claim for extras, 377 

Architects’ protest against the decoration 
of St. Paul's, 348 

Architects! responsibilities, 397 

Architect, two thousand a year for an, 71 

Architectural element in engineering 
work, the, 348 

Architectural outlook for 1899, the, 1 

Architecture at the Royal Academy, 287, 
306, 327, 344, 362, 379 

Architecture at the Royal Scottish 
Academy, 358 

Artistic young architect, a chance for 
the, 143 

Art, the Venetian painters and their, 438 

Art union of London, the, 308 

Aspect ani soil in relation to the 
dwelling-house, 375 | 

Assessorship іп the Plymouth com- 
petition, the, 37 

At the Grafton galleries, 43 


BACTOLITE  (Boyles) patent for 
destroying disesse germs, 395 

Bases of design, the, 234 

Basis ot the contract, quantities as the, 
125 

Beautification of London, the, 148 

Beginnings of Gothie architecture, the, 
211,220 - 

Berlin, the decoration of the new 
parliament house at, 256 

Birmingham council house, proposed 
extension of the, 449, 

Birmingham library, new building for 
the, 447 

Birmingham, new building by-laws at, 
266 

Board schools, the planning and con- 
struction of, 382 

Book of alphabets, a, 108 

Boston sky-sorapers, the dangers of, 105 

Boston, U.S.A., an exhibition of the 
society of the arts and crafts, 340 

Boston, U.S.A., notes from, 112, 182, 290, 
365, 417 

Bradford parish church restoration, 285 

Bridge at Oxford, the question of a new, 
438 

British fre prevention committee, somc 
tests by the, 431 

Building by-laws in non-metropolitan 
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Buildings and bridges in mining districts, 
the subsidence of, 195 

Building schemes that fail, 89 

Building trade disputes, 251 

Building trade exchange, Glasgow, 148 

Building trades’ exhibition, the lesson of 
the, 305 

Building trades’ exhibition, the, 301, 312, 
377 
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of works, of, 39 


CANADIAN orests, the, 466 

Cartwright memorial competition, the, 
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new, 432 

Chance for the artistic young architect, 
8, 143 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL OUTLOOK FOR 


1899. 
E think we may safely say that 1898 has been a good 
year for architects generally. At any rate it has 

been a good year for building, and building without archi- 
tecture is less an anachronism than it used to be. From 
every part of the country we hear of unusual briskness in 
the building trades, and we know of our own personal ex- 
periences that not a few architects’ offices have likewise 
been more than ordinarily full of work. We cannot say, 
however, that our views concerning the prosperity of 
architecture as a profession are very optimistic. It is not 
a profession we would recommend to parents in search of 
arespectable occupation 
for their boys. Unless | "TC 
there is more distinctive ge: 
aptitude for architectural 
design than is generally to 
be found amongst the 
general run of architec- 
tural students, there is 
small chance for a youth, 
unless backed by money or . 
influence, or both. Like 
other professions it is 
sufferiug from overcrowd- 
ing, and only the genius, 
or the pushful business 
man, are likely to elbow 
their way through the 
crowd. How many fairly 
clever young men are to- 
day earning a bare living E 
as architectural assistants, qe, 
or as junior architects, | 
waiting, Micawber-like, for f 
something to turn up! 7 х 
Architects who are really ge а З 
prosperous аге few and far < | 
between, and in like man- 


command something more 
than the wages of a skilled 


mechanic do not consti- ! pcd 
tute a great crowd. Іп | را‎ 
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fact, we do not think we 
should be far out of it if 
we asserted that architec- 
ture was one of the most | 
ill-paid and poorest professions there is at the present time. 
Any signs therefore of some sort of a revival in the business 
prospects of architects is welcome, and the opening of 
the New Year certainly shows a more hopeful outlook in 
this direction than we have had to record for some time 
ast. 
d From the professional point of view, we may consider 
that architecture has distinctly gained ground. Тһе pro- 
fession asa whole is more knit together than it has ever 
been before, and there is, we think, more of the real 
feeling of esprit de corps amongst individual members. This 
itis which gives architects as a body a more solid and 
influential standing in the estimation of the public. We 
have had good evidence of this even during the past year 
in the influence exercised by several of our representative 


architectural societies, London and provincial, in regard. 


to municipal improvements, the formulating of building by- 
laws, the revision of undesirable competition conditions, 
&c., in all of which they have made the influence of their 
opinions definitely felt. So in regard to professional 
abuses we believe the holding together of architectsto the 
principles and methods of practice generally accepted as 


fair and right, is the only really effectual method of getting ' 


rid ofthem. Declaiming against unfair conditions, and 
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then accepting them in a merely diluted form of unfairness, 
does little, if any good. There must be the firm united 
insistence on the maintenance of principles, an excellent 
instance of which was furnished in the Plymouth Corpo- 
ration improvement scheme competition promoted last 
summer. The local architects were invited to com- 
pete, but declined unless the conditions as to the remuner- 


ation of the successful architect were amended. The cor- 


ration altered them without really affecting the principle 
involved, and the architects therefore declined to compete. 
Of course the architects were taunted by some members of 
the corporation with trying on the trades union dodge of 
coercion ; but they held firm, and though the corporation 
did not yield either, yet we believe the result of the com- 
petition, such as it was, has taught them a useful lesson. 


This has been a notable instance during 1898 of the general 
tendency of the profession to greater unity in the principles. 


and methods of architectural practice. Іп other ways also 
professional progress and prosperity has been helped 
forward. Educational facilities still increase, as also the 


means of more frequent professional intercourse on a social 


footing. As a natural consequence of the material 
progress which we have so briefly indicated, architects are 
nolonger the nondescript 
body they once were, with 
the real thing cropping up 
only here and there like the 
currants in the Pickwickian 
Bun. There are those, we 
know, who.affect a kind of 


towards the professional 
side of architecture; they 
would even persuade them- 
selves that for them at least 
it does not exist. Yet we 
know that although the 


genius of the few will come 
to the top under any cir- 


evolution is rendered the 
more easy, rapid, and cer- 
tain under the conditions 


which now exist. 

Then what of architec- 
ture itself —of architecture 
as an art? Well, so far 
as we can judge of the past 
year's work we regard the 

| outlook as hopeful. We 
m cannot but consider that 


| J there has been a decided 
The Chap and marked improvement 
Charterhouse School in more than one depart- 


ment of architectural art. 
Take our municipal build- 

. ings, in the more recent 
designs for which we find real cause for pleasure іп the 
genuine architectural quality which characterises them both 
in plan and elevation. Compare the municipal buildings 
of Oxford, Bath, and Sheffield for instance with some of 
those erected twenty years ago, and it will not be difficult 
to discern how much we have gained in architectural 
quality all round. In fact, it is one of the most hopeful 
signs of our architectural advancement that so much more 
thought and care is being bestowed upon the question of 
architectural art in the design of our municipal buildings. 
In theatre design, too, there has been almost a revolution, 
both inside and out, and such buildings as the Crown 
Theatre at Peckham pretty fairly express the advancement 
made in this direction. Мо one who understands architec- 
ture at all, but will at once admit the change to be greatly 
for the better so far as architecture is concerned. Тһе 
evolution of design in regard to buildings for exhibition 
purposes has likewise progressed so far that those of us 
who can look back to the structures of glass and iron 
which did duty for such in 1851 and 1862 feel almost as if 
we had been born into a completely new era in looking 
over the designs for the Glasgow Exhibition of тоот (see 
British Architect, October 7th and 14th last). And who 
will not say that the exhibition buildings of the present day 


contemptuous indifference 


individuality and masterful . 


cumstances, still their. 


of professional prosperity 
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are not infinitely better adapted for their purpose, and in 
every sense of the word more distinctly artistic in quality 
of design tban the huge structures in glass and iron which 
were once thought to bequite the correcttype of thing forthe 
use of an exhibition ? Do we not also see the same change 
for the better in the designs for free libraries, art galleries, 
and educational buildings; taking for examples the Shore- 
ditch Free Library, the Glasgow Art Galleries, and the 
new Christ's Hospital at Horsham ? The development in 
ecclesiastical and purely domestic design has perhaps 
been less marked, but we have yet with us some of the 
men who have made English architecture in these depart- 
ments famous all the world over. 

We therefore view the outlook for the future of English 
architecture with hope. For not only do we mark the 
changes born of the evolution of the types, but we note 
most particularly that these changes are artistic develop- 
ments, and that they have an architectural character and 
quality all their own. And this is the hall-mark of real 
advancement in all art work, when the development of a 
type is characterised by the distinctive originality of the 
designer. 
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HOTEL DESIGN. 


Ко. 1.—A New Forest HoTEL. 
(See Illustrations.) 

IFE at an hotel is not looked upon by everyone as an 
unmixed delight. То some of us it is a necessity at 
times ; to the majority of folk it is neither necessary nor 
possibie, and to a very great number it is most undesir- 
able. One inclines to think that to the average man hotel 
life is associated with the necessity for noise, bustle, and 
discomfort, long dull corridors, draughty staircases, great 
comfortless rooms for sitting or eating in, and awkward, 
ill-contrived bedrooms. It must be admitted that many 
of the largest and grandest of our most modern hotels 
fairly well justify such a belief. We know of one of 
these, however, on which a well-known architect was 
employed, wherein the general comfort is marvellously 
good for a place which accommodates some 5oo guests, 
and, full as we have seen it, little of noise, bustle, or con- 
fusion to be found. Of course the entertaining rooms аге 
too lofty and pretentious for comfort, and dull corridors 
are they all; but fortunately the architect's ideas of com- 
fort in bedrooms were sound, and an excellent lift service 
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going till after midnight enables folk to get to them with 
ease right up to the highest floors. 

It is amazing to one who constantly uses hotels why 
they are not better contrived. Why is the entrance 
placed so that it will cause the most draught, confusion, 
and discomfort ? Why isthere so often a great swaggering 
staircase fit for a Lord Mayor's procession instead of two 
or three comfortable ones? Why is the constant ingress 
and egress of smoke-room visitors so obtrusive? Why is 
there not an inner one free from the taproom aspect of so 
many smoking-rooms? Why is the drawing-room such 
a stiff, uncompromisingly angular place, like a last refuge 
for the destitute ? Why is one ever in doubt for a moment 
as to the office door for registering one’s rooms, or the pay 
office? Why is luggage allowed to be brought in at the 
principal entrance and interfere with visitors going іп and 
out? Cannot a pleasant waiting-room or space be 
arranged near the entrance for visitors to the inmates of 
the hotel, or as a lounge to note who is coming and 
going? Would it not be pleasant and useful to have a 
diary board in a prominent place, clearly stating all that 
is current in the town or city for the day or evening—at 
all events, for pleasure-seekers ? Could not a great hotel 
have its own carriage rank, with superior vehicles to the 
haphazard London cab, ready at the visitor’s 
call? These are some only of the queries sug- 

ested to the student of hotel design by the best modern 

otels, but there are hundreds of hotels not of the very 
first rank which would suggest a very much more critical 
attitude. It is obviousthat nowadays the mere cost of 
doing this, that, or the other thing—of effecting an 
agreeable improvement—does not weigh for a moment wi 
the proprietors of these places. Yet to our mind even the 
finest of our modern hotels are greatly behind the ideal 
they might adopt. The courtyards of De Keyser’s or the 
Hotel Cecil are certainly dull affairs, but they are features 
which would add largely to the pleasantness of hotels in 
crowded cities. And what would not a central glazed 
flower court like that built by Colonel Edis at the Bad- 
minton Club, do forthe interior? Why should not the 
bay-window form a more constant feature and add to the 
attractiveness of rooms ? 

The overpowering grandeur of big hotels may have а 
certain attractiveness which pays the owners ; but if some 
of the money which that costs were devoted to a greater 
assimilation of an hotel life to the style of the home Ше 
of its visitors, would it not be highly appreciated ? 

If all thisis true of town hotels what is to be said of the 
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endless variety of country hotels which ofter so great 
facility often for therealising much of the charm of refined 
artistic country homes? We remember spending so dreary 
& time in a country hotel facing the Solent that at some 
inconvenience we travelled some miles further to a house 
from which we might obtain a pleasantlook out. Imagine 
an hotel commanding the lovely waters of the Solent with 
all the coffee-room windows turned toward a dismal street ! 
Yet even in new hotels this sort of thing is common enough. 
The sense of cosiness and comfort, if it is combined with 
first-rate service and attention, will do far more for the 
fortunes of а country hotel than any amount of showy 


luxury. Andthetype of building which best provides it 
inthis country is the old English country house with 
mullioned windows and recessed bays, picturesque halls, 
and cosy chimney corners. | 

It would require a great many illustrations to present а 
review of all the features which can be combined to the 
production of а model country hotel. Тһе wide inviting 
archway leading to a capacious porch, then through into 
an outer hall, where the business of coming and going may 
be attended to, and so through into a pleasant inner hall, 
wherein one may lounge and rest round an inviting fireside 
or in a bay window. From this easy access to the enter- 
taining-rooms without keen cross-draughts or jostling with 
waiters or servants. And from all these good access to the 
garden door, cloak-rooms, &c., and to a well-lighted stair- 
case, which may in itself be an agreeable feature: of the 
design. Bath-rooms and other conveniences, so placed as 
to be accessible, with good ventilation, and not jostled here 
and there between bedrooms. How many hotels come up 
to even this standard ? 

Now that cycling has made travelling by road an agree- 
able and easy matter for thousands who cared not to, or 
could not afford to tour about with horses, the demand for 
good accommodation at country hotels is certainly more 
urgent. The claims of ladies for consideration in the plans 
of such houses must be recognised if they are to be popular. 
Dainty and comfortable rooms, with pleasant access thereto, 
cannot now be reckoned immaterial to the success of a 
house. Where once upon а time an old-fashioned, heavy 
table d'hóte dinner might be served in a dingy, heavy par- 
lour contiguous to smoke-room, bar, and entrance-hall, it 
wil now Бе found worth while to have a cheerful, well- 
decorated dining-room, with dainty, well-lit tables, to be 
reached without crossing draughty hall or staircase or 
running against burrying servants or departing and arriving 
visitors. If one could sum up all the desiderata of hotel 
design, they would, perhaps, seem impossible of accom- 
plishment ; but no doubt the best chance of improvement 
would be in the consultation of architects with those who 
have to manage the practical working of the hotel. from 
a variety of circumstances this is far too seldom brought 
about ; but it will often be found that where an hotel is 
really fairly satisfactory in plan, the wishes of the manager 
have been carefully consulted. 


Readers of the British Architect will remember some 
notes of the New Forest which appeared in our Christmas 
number (Dec. 17, 1886) containing illustrations of most 
buildings of interest therein or thereabouts, including the 
residences of Sir William Harcourt, Mr. C. P. Heseltine, 
Miss Braddon, Mr. Morton Peto, еіс., and most of the 
churches. Since then a good deal of building has been 
going on at Lyndhurst, and one finds that the work of 
Norman Shaw, Ernest George, and Evan Christian, before 
illustrated, still ranks head and shoulders above most of 
the newer buildings. It is to be regretted that the rough 
homely cottage type with sawn timbers as in Mr. Peto’s 
house. has had no following and 
that the spick and span villa is 
still admired. It is doubtful 
whether there are half-a-dozen 
buildings in the district as nice 
as the little lodge at Castle 
Malwood, shown in our sketch, 
which has a charming effect 
nestling in the trees across the 
open green. But for one thin 
we may feel very grateful indeed, 
and that is the new Crown 
Hotel, the consideration of which 
has led us into the preliminary 
paragraphs of this article. We do 
not pretend to say that this is a 
model hotel. There are defects 
in plan which the retention of 
certain portions of the old 
building made inevitable. But 
it is so good in design and so 
comfortable to inkabit that, 
joined to the all-important point 
of good management, it is 
worthy of a position in one 
of the fairest spots of Old 
England, where one may 
guarantee lovers of sweet English scenery a real 
good time for a week-end, a month, or all the 
year round! Buildings which look well on paper 
are not always so nice to occupy, but this Crown Hotel 
has triumphed over a not over-grand site in a rather narrow 
thoroughfare by the pleasant disposition and design of 
gcod old English architecture which Messrs. Mitchell & 
Gutteridge, the architects, have adopted. It has a charming 
garden behind, which some day the drawing-room should 
get more benefit from by additional space and a bay 
window or two; but it is wonderful what а 
transformation has resulted to the outlook of the 
roadside apartments since the old commonplace front 
vanished and goodly rows of mullioned windows came upon 
the scene! .The sketches with the plan explain something 
to my readers of the general effect. Тһе hooded entrance 
is simple and quaint, and leads into quite a dainty little 
hall, the recessed window by the carved stone fireplace 
being a favourite lounge for a small party. The inner hall 
is furnished with seats about the garden entrance. The 
main staircase is nicely in proportion to the house, and is 
supplemented by another useful little one near the garden 
entrance. The striking feature of the interior is the coffee- 
room, which has been admirably decorated by Warings. 
Тһе oak panelling and rafters with low-toned frieze decora- 
tion, &c., between, give an aspect of quiet comfort which 
more than atones for gorgeous papering with a coved 
plaster cornice and ceiling picked out in colour, which used 
to benumb our artistic feelings twenty years ago. A 
good feature of опе of the first-floor parlours 
is a little loggia, which enables those who will to sit in the 
fresh air, whilst other inmates of the room may rejoice in 
closed doors. Another good feature of the house will be 
noted in our exterior sketch, which shows a luggage 
entrance in the re-entering angle. Our purpose is not to 
describe the house, but to hint at its pleasantness, and 
perhaps what we have said above is enough therefore. 

Any one who needs telling twice to go and see the New 
Forest—in the spring to see its freshness—in the summer 
to see its greenness—in the autumn to see its brilliance— 
in the winter to see its gorgeous lace-work of tiny twigs 
and knarled trunks, its dark perspective of giant trees bor- 
dering the white way of fresh snow—those folk are only 
fit for Mile End Road or Leicester Square! 

T. RAFFLES Davison. 
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COL. MOORE’S “ SANITARY ENGINEERING." 
By CHAS. ED. СКІТТОМ, A.M.I.C.E. 


HIS monumental work by Colonel E. C. S. Moore, 

R.E.,* goes far to remove the reproach sometimes 

made against the members of his corps, that they are 
mere theorists. 

Col. Moore was formerly Instructor in Estimating and 
Construction at the School of Military Engineering, 
Chatham, and has before appeared as the author of “ Sani- 
tary Engineering Notes," &c. 

The author points out the remarkable fact that, not- 
withstanding the importance of the subject, no book deal- 
ing with it as a whole has been hitherto produced. Іп 
preparing this volume the author has consulted over 
80 books dealing with portions of the vast subject, 
which are tabulated under the heading “ List of Autho- 
rities." 'The aim of the work is to bring together in a 
concise way such information as is most needed by those 
preparing and carrying out schemes for the efficient sani- 
tation of towns and villages, whether as engineers, 
surveyors, medical officers of health, or sanitary inspec- 
tors, and to form a standard book of reference for all 
engaged in safeguarding and preserving the public health. 

No one system of sewage disposal having so far estab- 
lished its claim to universal adoption, and special cases 
always requiring peculiar treatment, the different 
systems described are left to speak for themselves, the 
author contenting himself by stating his belief that biolo- 
gical treatment will eventually solve existing difficulties. 
Extensive and thoughtful consideration is given to the 
subject of the Flow of Liquids in Pipes and Channels! 
A sketch of the history of its development, based on 
the successive efforts of the earlier hydraulicians, and 
culminating in the formula of Darcy and Bazin, and the 
more recent one elaborated by Ganguillet and Kutter, 
accompanies the examination. 

Chapter IV. is exclusively devoted to Hydraulic 
Memoranda, and is followed by specially arranged and care- 
fully compiled hydraulic tables, novel, useful, and time-sav- 
ing. Pipes from 3 in. to 36 in. in diameter are dealt with. The 
paper by Sir Douglas Galton, F.R.S., on “Тһе Lessons 
to be Learnt from the Experimental Investigations upon 
the Purification of Sewage made 
by the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts ” is included. The > 
two well-known definitions of liquid 
refuse, termed sewage, are given : 
—(a) “Water mixed with any 
refuse that may affect public : 
health ;" and (b) “Ву sewage is HE 
meant the liquid contents of a | 

Those commencing the study of | 
hydraulics say be encouraged by 
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the dictum of Galileo, that he | | | | 
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“ found less difficulty in the dis- | 
covery of the motions of the Jii 
planets, in spite of their amazing (e= — — 
distances, than in his investiga- 
tions of the flow of water in rivers, 
which took place before his very 
eyes." Castelli, in 1628, published 
a work in which the velocity of the 
flowing water was for the first time 
considered as part of the question 
of hydraulics. Torricelli, a few 
years later, came to the conclusion 
that the inclination of the stream determined the accelera- 
tion of the velocity of the liquid. Other deeply interesting 
theories, some of which we now know to be wrong, will be 
found in Chapter III. 

How few people have ever thought that the beds of 
rivers, protected by aquatic plants, bear higher velocities 
than those without? Yet they do. 

Occasionaly even now, although I am glad to say 
very rarely, one comes across peopie who advise 
clay-jointed drains! For the benefit of such peculiar 
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people I quote the following:—“ The practice of 
employing clay as a jointing material for pipes to 
convey foul water cannot be too strongly condemned ; itis, 
however, still continued in some places, even of importance. 
Drains so laid will not stand the water test—the clay 
washes out of the joints after a time, and during dry 
weather the liquid portion of the sewage runs into the sub- 
soil, diminishing the flushing power. On the other hand, 
after rain, subsoil water is discharged through the drain, 
thus interfering with its carrying capacity for sewage 
proper: the dangerous nature of the sewer-gases is greatly 
intensified by those given off by the decomposing sewage 
іп the subsoil. The water supply through leaky mains is 
also endangered." Another obvious objection is that 
clay affords no barrier to intruding roots seeking moisture, 
and frequently choking the drain. 

Quite recently the surveyor of an important town took 
my breath away by telling me that “һе did not believe 
much in concrete!" It was so like a parson stating that 
he did not believe in the Bible ! I should think it probable 
that he would consider clay as good as cement for joints! 

I am surprised to find the term ** main sewer” used in this 
book, when a quite small or subsidiary sewer is meant ; 
and to see lead soil pipes insufficiently supported. [ Figs. 
146 and 147.] Three double tacks are always used on a 
10 ft. length in the best work. 

Let Cambridge take warning from the experience of 
Melton Mowbray in 1881, when Dr. Blaxall traced the 
outbreak of enteric fever to the occurrence of floods which 
backed up sewage specifically infected by typhoid 
evacuations. 

Many excellent fittings are shown, and some bad ones— 
the latter including all square in plan or section, and 
having angles and corners which, in truly self-cleansing 
fittings, are absent. І miss Winser's testing “ Detector ” 
trap, and Richards' storm-water ball-trap—undoubtedly 
the best of their respective kinds, and also Hellyer's 
syphoning-out latrine, which is certainly second to none. 
Plug-valve closets cannot be considered sanitary fittings 
after a short period of use, and Fig. 299 shows the kind 
of kink to be avoided in a soil pipe or drain. Wash-out 
closets unfortunately have some inches of foul soil pipe, as 
it practically is on the house or wrong side of the trap, see 
Fig. 309, and lavatory basins of the “ tip-up" variety are 
objectionable, because of the large splashed and fouled 
area of the receiver. 

The Peppermint Test, as suggested on p. 414, would be 
worse than useless, as the pungent volatile odour would be 
all over the house before it had time to find any defect in 
plumbing or drainage. The absence of all reference 
to the pneumatic or air-test for plumbing work is some- 
what surprising. With the exception of the water-test, 
which is much less rapid, this is the only positive test for 
soundness. АЙ other tests simply afford negative evi- 
dence; and in reporting after their use, surveyors gene- 
rally make use of some such words as “ No leakage was 
detected by such and such tests," which may or may not 
be satisfactory ! 

Col. Moore's comprehensive book has been admirably 
produced, and contains more than 500 illustrations and 70 
excellent folding plates. А list of manufacturers is given, 
whose special goods are referred to. It isto be noted that 
the ventilation, warming, and lighting of inhabited build- 
ings are not dealt with. Despite a few faults, however, 
some of which I have indicated, and all of which can 
easily be set right in a second edition, the book is a com- 
prehensive and exceedingly valuable one. 


—— m 


THE SCHOOL BOARD'S LITTLE JOKE. 


S citizens and ratepayers we naturally take a certain 
amount of interest in the subject of board schools, 

but that such a topic should ever provide us with any cause 
for levity most folks would take leave very much to doubt. 
Generally one finds it provocative of strong language 
rather than laughter. The Dartford School Board have, 
however, contrived to infuse a good deal of the ridiculous 
into their competition for new schools which architects are 
being asked to take part in. The board require designs for 
three schools to accommodate 1,550 children, but it is only 
intended to build one of the schools at present. The pre- 
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miums offered for the two best designs аге £30 and £10, 
and the conditions governing the competition are even 
more absurd than the premiums. In order to find out this 
for themselves, however, intending competitors are asked 
for one guinea deposit, which is to be duly forfeited if the 
competitors are less obtuse than the board give them 
credit for, and decline to accept the conditions as they 
stand. 

In the first place complete designs are to be submitted 
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The Institute has formulated, and officially approved, 
of certain well.defined and most excellent conditions for 
the conduct of competitions, but they cannot en- 
force them either upon the promoters of competitions, or 
upon architects. It is simply for architects to accept the 
Institute conditions as a fair basis for architectural com- 
petitions, and to decline absolutely to have anything to 
do with competitions the conditions of which do not 
follow pretty strictly those sanctioned by the Institute. 


for the three schools, of which only one is to be built, and 
the board do not bind themselves to appoint the architect who 
may carry out the first school to superintend the 
erection of the remaining two, although those designs may 
be his as much as that of the first school. But neither do 
the board guarantee to employ the authors of either of 
the premiated designs as architects for the execution of any 
part of the work whatever! So that they may take two 
sets of designs for the whole of the three schools, 
and end their financial obligations in respect to their 
authors by the payment of £40! We give the profession 
credit for being able to see through this bit of irresponsible 
fooling. But, as if something further were needed to make 
the whole business utterly beneath contempt, the board 
stipulate that personal attendances are to be given by the 
authors of the two selected designs for the purpose of 
giving any information to enable the board to decide which 
they will adopt, and * all the attendant expenses are to be 
considered as paid and included in the premiums of £30 
and £10.” This is like asking a man to assist at his own 
hanging for nothing ! Again, designs are to be sent in under 
motto,and no canvassing is to be permitted, but competitors 
are told to send their plans to a certain firm of heating 
engineers, nominated by the board for the purpose of 
obtaining a scheme of heating, no doubt with the view of 
helping to keep the names of the competitors dark! 
Finally the assessorship question is determined in the 
delightfully inconsequential remark that the board may,“ if 
they think fit," call in '* professional assistance" to settle 
any question relating to cost of carrying out any of the 
designs or to advise them as to their merits. 

The whole thing reads like a joke. In fact, we could 
scarcely conceive of any architect of sane mind regarding 
it in any other light. Atthe same time it seems a dis- 
creditable state of things that it should be possible for such 
an insult to be offered to the profession. We have been 
asked more than once why the Institute of British Archi- 
tects does not take more definite action in regard to 
scandals like this. Our answer to this has always been 
that the matter rests entirely with architects themselves. 


In the same way, if architects would unitedly decline to 
рау a guinea deposit for the conditions and particulars 
unless the guinea were recoverable upon the return of 
such documents within a week, we should pretty quickly 
hear the end of the outcry about forfeited deposits on the 
part of disappointed architects. Architects bave themselves 
to blame, and no one else, for the continuance of such com- 
petition abuses as still exist. 

But of course the Dartford Board School Competition 
is simply a farcical comedy, and we can only hope that 
those architects who venture to assist in it may have a real 
good time ! 


me, 
se 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


WV more confidence than for some years past can we 
wish our readers, especially those who are architects, 
a prosperous New Year. From a business point of view the 
outlook is distinctly hopeful, and as we have indicated 
elsewhere, it is by no means discouraging so far as archi- 
tecture itself is concerned. Not a few people, architects 
included, will rejoice at the prospect of increasingly better 
times. We trust they may not be disappointed, and that 
in every true sense of the word they may realise the 
success they hope for. 


THE competition business appears to be as brisk as ever, 
and this should keep many architects busy and expectant. 
One of the most promising of the competitions just 
announced is that for the Cartwright Memorial Hall and 
Art Gallery at Bradford. In this Mr. Alfred Waterhouse,. 
К.А., is to act as assessor, and he has very properly 
assisted the committee in the selection of the site and the 
drawing up of the conditions and instructions to architects. 
So that competitors may expect absolutely fair dealing 
and a satisfactory result. The premiums are £150, £100, 
and £ 5o, and there is no guinea fee for the particulars. 
We veniure to think this will prove a very attractive 
competition. 
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Гнк Birmingham Corporation are in the pleasant pre- 
dicament of one of old, whose plethora of worldly goods 
compelled him to entertain the idea of pulling down his 
barns, and building greater. With Mr. Middlemore's 
splendid gift of pictures on their hands, they have to find 
more accommodation than is to be found in their present 
art gallery. Тһеу also find that the increase of municipal 
business and staff necessitates more house room in this 
direction. How to arrange matters, and in what way the 
present urgent need for more buildings is to be met is 
a problem upon which the corporation have decided to 
seek professional assistance. After it has been decided 
what is the best thing to be done, then the architectural 
question will arise as to how the designs for the work are 
to be obtained—whether an architect shall be selected 
right off, or whether there shall bea competition. Тһе 
latter course would appear to be the fairest, but we 
should hope that it will either be open to the profession 
at large, or at least to all architects practising in 
Birmingham. This, however, is a point that will come 
up for consideration a little later on. Meanwhile we note 
that the Birmingham Architectural Association have 
passed a resolution in favour of the work being put up 
to competition. 


Competitive designs are invited by the Dundee and 
Forfar District Committees for ап isolation hos- 
pital. Premiums of 30 guineas, 20 guineas, and 
15 guineas are offered, and a competent and profes- 
sional assessor is to be appointed. Plan of the site and 
general instructions and conditions can be obtained from 
Mr. Henry A. Pattullo, solicitor, 1, Bank Street, Dundee, 
on paymentof / 1 18.,“ іо be returned to all competitors who 
send in bona-fide designs to Mr. Pattullo by March 31, or 
return the plan and papers within one week after receiving 
them." The italics are ours. We make no objection to 
the guinea deposit so long as competitors may receive it 
back again if they do not see their way to compete upon 
the conditions laid down. The hardship comes in when 
the would-be competitor finds the conditions unsatisfactory, 
or impossible, and is asked to forfeit his guinea if he 
declines to compete. 


ARCHITECTS are invited by the North Derbyshire Hospital 
Committee to send in competitive designs for two new 
isolation hospitals for the north-east and north-west 
districts respectively. Each hospital is to provide for the 
accommodation of 16 patients, together with the necessary 
administrative department. What is to be the limit of 
the amount to be expended is not stated, but the com- 
mittee’s proposals as to the remuneration of the successful 
architect are stated as follows: ‘‘The committee will pay 
a fee of 250 guineas to the architect whose plan for either 
hospital are accepted by the committee and approved by 
the Local Government Board, such fee to be inclusive of 
all charges or remuneration for preparation of specifica- 
tions, quantities and estimate, and supervision of the erec- 
tion of such hospital." Thismeansanything until the cost is 
ascertained. Ifthe hospitals are to cost more than £4,000 
apiece, the £250 will be an inadequate sum. Designs are 
to be sent in on the 17th prox., and all the necessary par- 
ticulars may be had from Mr. John Middleton, clerk to the 
committee, for which no preliminary fee or deposit is 
asked. 


THERE is to be an open competition shortly for new 
government offices at Mexico. 


Nine sets of designs were submitted in a competition 

‘among local architects for a new Board school at Wrex- 
ham, to accommodate 1,000 scholars. Mr. W. E. Willink, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Liverpool, was the assessor appointed by 
the board, and he awarded the first premium to Mr. W. 
` Moss, Regent Street; the second to Mr. John Harris, 
Westminster Buildings; and the third to Mr. J. H. 
Swainson, Holt Street. The board had fixed the limit of 
cost, exclusive of building site, at £8,000, but Mr. Willink 
said they could not get what they wanted for the money, 
and he estimated that the first plan would cost £9,610 to 
carry out, and the others £10,995 and £10,607. Тһе 
assessor's award was unanimously agreed to by the board, 
and it was decided to exhibit the designs. 
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A мовт tempting little architectural work has fallen to the 
lot of Mr. E. W. Mountford, who went down to Guernsey 
on Tuesday as the accepted architect for the new town 
hall there. Тһе cost will be at least £50,000, possibly 
more, and the site will be a striking one from the sea. We 
are glad to note that the authorities, who instituted. а 
limited competition, acted on the advice of Mr. Aston 
Webb in their choice. 


Mr. Н. T. Hang, F.R.I.B.A., of London, has been 
appointed architect for the new bospital to be erected by 
the Bromsgrove District and Redditch Joint Hospital 
Committee, his design having met with the committee's 
full approval. Mr. Herbert R. Lloyd, of Birmingham 
and Redditch, has been appointed local architect to act in 
conjunction with Mr. Hare. 


Тнв work of building the new Cardiff Municipal Buildings 
and Law Courts, the competition for which was decided 
just over twelve months ago, is to be undertaken at once, 
the corporation formally approving on Wednesday of the 
expenditure of Z200,000 upon the scheme. The site has 
cost about the same amount. Messrs, Lanchester, 
Stewart & Rickards are the architects, and a perspective 
view. of their successful design appeared in the Britisk 
Architect of the 7th of January last year. 


Tue chapel tower at Charterhouse School is being restored 
with much care for the old work by Mr. Aston Webb. 
The south side of the tower, where it is being cleared of 
disfiguring elements, is wonderfully picturesque. 


One of the most effective groups of roadside cottages we 
have seen for many a day is that shown in a sketch taken 
near Haslemere (page 5 ante). The continuation of the 
sloping line of the roofs over the little projecting porches 
and the rows of sturdy Jacobean oak posts make a parti- 
cularly effective result as you approach along the road. 
А good keynote in cottage design is simplicity, and it is 
here struck with a good sound ring. 


THE proposed restoration of Malmesbury Abbey, to which 
we called attention last week, has elicited a very interest- 
irg sketch of the edifice from Mr. H. W. Brewer, which 
appears in the Дайу Graphic of yesterday, accompanied by 
a letter from the artist. Mr. Brewer is rather inclined to 
bless the proposed scheme of restoration, which provides 
for carrying on the work in three sections, the portions in 
ruins being secured from further loss by decay or acci- 
dent; the part used as a church, consisting of tbe existing 
nave and aisles, being put into a satisfactory state of 
repair, and, if funds are forthcoming, the two western 
bays of the nave, which are at present roofless, being 
rebuilt. Mr. Brewer hopes, what we all hope, that the 
work may spoil as little as possible the venerable aspect 
of this noble old abbey. 


As regards the antiquity of the building, Mr. Brewer 
points out that the first monastic church of Malmesbury, 
called ** Maildulsfesburgh " appears to have been built by 
Elfric, Bishop of Crediton, in the reign of King Edgar, 
according to William of Malmesbury. But what that 
church was like, either as to form or в there is 
nothing now left to show, though no doubt excavations 
might bring them to light. After discussing Britton's 
theory respecting the rebuilding of the church by Roger 
Poore, Bishop of Sarum, in the time of King Henry Г., 
which Mr. Brewer somewhat discounts, Mr. Brewer goes 
on to say : “Тһе nave of the church, which, with the 
exception of the two western bays, exists entire, was cer- 
tainly rebuilt during the 12th century, probably about 
1180, and the clerestory and vaulted roof were added some 
two centuries later. The sumptuous porch, one of the 
richest examples of Norman work in this country, is 
probably of the same date as the nave. Тһе ruined west 
front must have been a noble work when complete, covered 
with arcade work. А very curious old view of the church 
published in the 1655 edition of the Monasticon, shows 
that the western portion of the nave (now in ruins) was 
not so lofty as the rest; it probably formed a kind of 
narthex. Тһе arches supporting the great central tower 
and lantern ate shown in this curious old view, but even 
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when the arches were made, the choir and transept had 
for the most part disappeared. Not only is the Norman 
rtion of Malmesbury Abbey remarkable for its rich and 
eautiful character, but the late Gothic additions are sin- 
gularly elegant in detail." 


IN excavating the foundations of the new drive at Mr. 
Leopold de Kothschild's splendid residence, Gunnersbury 
House, Acton, the solid foundations of the historical 
mansion inhabited by Princess Amelia have been un- 
earthed, and the old wine cellars have been discovered, 
. whilst at the south-east corner of Gunnersbury House has 
been found a fine piece of brass work fencing, in each 
panel of which is a shield having the motto of the Order of 
the Garter, enclosing the initials of George, Prince of 
Wales. 


Тнв buildings on the north side of Parliament Street are 
now all down, and every effort will be made to complete 
the widening of the street by the time Parliament meets 
on February 7th. The Office of Works calculates that by 
giving over to the authorities the extra space in Parlia- 
ment Street they have made a gift of over / 100,000 to the 
people of London. 


ALTHOUGH the work of filling in the vacant panel over the 
entrance to the Commons corridor in the central hall at 
Westminster has not yet been commenced, there is every 
reason to hope, says a London correspondent, that it will 
be finished before Parliament meets. Тһе reproduction 


in the shape of a large cartoon of Sir Edward Poynter's | 


water-colour sketch of St. David, which Mr. Akers- 
Douglas decided was most suitable to face the present- 
ment of St. George, after a design by the same artist, was 
completed some time ago, but the copying of the detail in 
mosaic is necessarily a protracted business. 


ArTER ransacking all the curio shops of London and 
Paris, Mr. Charles Wertheimer, who presented the bust 
of Oliver Cromwell to the House of Commons, has, 
according to the London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, abandoned hope of being able to find a suitable 
pedestal for it. In thecircumstances, the alternative has 
been adopted of having a pedestal made from designs 
specially prepared. A model in wood was placed іп 
position under the bust one morning last week, and there 
being a consensus of opinion that its shape harmonised 
well with Berini's work, the pedestal is now being pro- 
duced in marble. One of the defects of the present 
situation of the bust is that the light from the upper part 
of the oak screen against which it stands falls on the back 
of the head, and thus spoils the distinctness of the face. 
This is to be remedied before Parliament meets by the 
adoption of some device for intercepting a portion of the 


light. 


CaroLus Duran, the famous French painter, will, it is 
said, shortly return to the United States. When he went 
on what was practically a painting crusade to the New 
World last year, it is stated that from his portrait work 
alone he took away something like £12,000. Мо wonder 
he wishes to revisit the States! 


А LETTER from Lady Burne-Jones was read at a meeting 
of the Birmingham City Council on Tuesday, who intimated 
that a sentence in Mr. Middlemore's letter recently made 
public gave her the opportunity of formally informing the 
council that she had bequeathed to the Municipal Art 
Gallery at her death the portrait of the late Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., on condition that 
it should be placed among the late Sir Edward's own 
pictures. “ Birmingham," wrote Lady Burne-Jones, “ has 
always treated her son with honour, and I am glad thus to 
show my recognition of the fact. То him the commission 
received to paint a picture for it was a source of lasting 
pleasure and satisfaction.” The council at the same 
meeting approved the proposal tolease 9,890 square yards 
of land for 999 years for the extension of the Art Gallery. 


CONSIDBRABLE stir has been made in the Italian news- 
apers, says the Rome correspondent of the Morning Post, 
y telegrams from Germany saying that in the catalogue 

of a sale of pictures at the Castle of Tharandt, near 

Dresden, аге “а great number of valuable pictures taken 


from the Vatican collections which Pius IX. sold to Count 


уоп Suminski when the Italian troops were on the point 


of entering Rome." It seems that the picture gallery of 
the Castle of Tharandt contains about four hundred works, 
among which are pictures by Fra Bartolomeo, Raphael, 
Corregio, Guido Reni, Salvator Rosa, Titian, Sebastiano 
del Piombo, and Leonardo da Vinci, It would be interesting 
to know if Pius IX. really sold these pictures, which did 
not belong to him, but were then the property of the Holy 
See, and would to-day be italia national property. 


BUILDERS, property-owners, architects, and others who are 
interested in building operations in the metropolis, should 
welcome the large map of the County of London, which 
the proprietors of our contemporary, The Builder, present 
this week as a supplement: to their annual New Year 
Number. It has, we understand, been specially prepared, 
by permission of the Building Act Committee, from the 
official map of the London Gounty Council, and clearly 
indicates the boundaries of the surveyor's districts under the 
Building Act, giving a complete list ofthe district surveyors 
with their addresses and office houts. Тһе map has been 
produced with great care—corrected up to within a few 
weeks of publication—and may therefore presumably be 
relied upon as being accurate and * up to date." 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


Тнк LONDON County COUNCIL Tramways. 


НЕ London County Council took possession of һе South 
T London tramways on Tuesday morning,and at 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon a cheque for: £850,000 was paid to the 
old company. Until the new manager (Mr. Baker, of 
Nottingham), is able to take charge the trams will be man- 
aged by a committee. At present there will not be any 
change in the fares. The energies of the Council will 
probably be directed towards increasing the efficiency of 
the service, doubling and lengthening lines, putting on all- 
night trams, and installing an electric system. Nearly 
1,900 persons are added to the staff of the Council from . 
yesterday. Тһе stud of horses numbers 3,850. The net 
profits for last year were £85,000. Half will be absorbed 
by interest on purchase money, and by the sinking fund 
for repayment, which extends over two periods of thirty 
and sixty years. There will be large expenditure in the 
neat future for an electric system. 7 


CoMPARATIVE TESTS. | 

Тһе results of some interesting experiments by Professor 

A. Chatterton, of Madras, are given in a recent issue of 

Indian Engineering. Тһе Professor says that for cleaning 

polished aluminium he finds ordinary alum (in powder) the 
best. Ireproduce the results of bis tests :— 


Aluminium 


Dimensions. Sheet. Brass Sheet. | Copper Sheet. 
Width ............ in. | 2'495 | 2'499 2'508 | 2°457 | 2°505 | 2'506 
Thickness ......... in. | 0'125 | 0'125 | 0'125 | 0125 | O'III | O'IIO 
Elastic limit .... tons : 1'288 | 1'290 | 31150 | 3033 | 27244 | 2°500 
Breaking load....tons | 1:789 | 1688 | 5901 | 5500 3:833 | 3°770 
Contraction of Area | 

рег cent. .......... | 367 |375 | 285 |267 |288 | 289 
Extension іп топ. 

length percent. .... 241 262 | 21°7 |187 |207 |183 
Ultimate strength in : 

tons рег sq. in. .... | 5°74 ' 5'52 | 18°82 | 1805 | 1378 | 13°67 
Modulus of elasticity | 

in pounds.......... ’ 4,963,090 12,973,000 13,543,000 


WATER POWRR. 

Engineers who, like the writer, have steamed up the 
Rhine, must have often thought of the huge power practi- 
cally unutilised. Development stations are now to be 
erected at Laufen, Rheinan, Eglieau, and Weiach. Тһе 
resulting effective horse-power available is estimated at 
23,500. The town of Zurich will take nearly one-half. 
The projected works are expected to cost £916,000. 


WATER TRANSPORT. 


A fine aqueduct has recently been constructed to carry 
the Briare Canal in France, at a cost of some £112,500, 
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andabout five years in time. It consists of r5 plate- 
girder spans each 131 ft. long, continuous over the piers. 
Ап 8:4 ft. tow-path runs on each side. To allow for 
between 9 and ro in. expansion in the total length the ends 
of the girders and trough fit into stuffing boxes, watertight 
joints being secured by sheet rubber. 


WELSH WATER NOT WANTED. 


Mr. Walter Moseley points out to the London County 
Council that all they have to do to obtain the trifle of 
fifty million million gallons of perfectly filtered water is to 
sink artesian wells, none of which need be more than 
1,000 ft. deep. Such wells now supply the Trafalgar Square 
fountains and some of the Government offices. The 
" London basin," maintains Mr. Moseley, contains far 
more pure water than London can ever need. It is estimated 
that the Welsh water scheme would cost at least 
Х20,000,000 more, and he realized that it might be less 
pure, and would be at the mercy of turbulent Nature or 
rebellious man. = 


THE Town CounciL Ровт. 
The Daily Chronicle gives the following instance of 
municipal wit :— 
“Тһе drains of the borough now claim our attention ; 
They might be much better, perhaps might be worse ; 
But my doleful constituents desire me to mention 
That the drain they most dread is the drhin on the 
purse | ” 


Тнк Davip SALOMONS SCHOLARSHIP. 

This scholarship for 1899 has been awarded by the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers to T. R. Renfree, student 
in the Siemens Engineering Laboratory of King's College, 
London. | 

STRIKING RESULTS. 

Sir John Llewellyn, M.P., speaking lately at the Swan- 
sea Savings Bank meeting, said that from careful calcula- 
tions he estimated the loss to the industrial community 
from the recent coal strike in South Wales at six millions ! 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS. 


London promises to be better served in this respect in 
the near future. The British Schuckert Electric Co., 
Limited, has been registered with a capital of £200,000, 
all privately subscribed. Its principal object is to work 
concessions for such tramways and central electrical stations, 
as wellas to supply plant for chemical and other industrial 
purposes. 

STEAM TURBINES. 


The Westinghousé Machine Company are constructing 
5 large Parsons’ steam turbines, for which they hold the 
American rights. Each is to be of 2,500 Н.Р. They 
are for dynamo driving in New York. The same com- 
pany are also building 3 each of 5oo H.P. for Wilmerding. 


To Hurry up WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY ! 
- The Postmaster-General announces that the money 
provided by Parliament for telegraph extensions for the 
present financial year is exhausted, and that therefore it 
will not be possible to start any further extension until 
next April. 
CANADIAN ENTERPRISE. 

The Canadian Government is about to construct a 
waggon road and telegraph line, at an estimated cost of 
5,500,000 dols., from Ashcroft, in British Columbia, on 
the Canadian Pacific, to Dawson City, a distance of 
1,400 miles. 

THE. EAGLE SCREAMING ! 

This will soon be heard in Old England. The Midland 
Railway Company have actually ordered 20 locomotives 
from American firms. Shade of Stephenson! Тһе excuse 
given is that our own works are so busy that they cannot 
execute further orders promptly. 16 this the beginning of 
the end, and is the birthplace and home of the steam- 
engine really played out ? 

CARRIAGE AXLES. 

Mr. H.R. Thomas, B.Sc., recently lectured at Birming- 
ham on “ Axles for Road Carriages." He described the 
axles commonly in use, stating that ball bearings were un- 
suited to ordinary carriage axles, as it was difficult to 
harden them properly. Roller bearings he thought had a 
great future. He considered the best iron axles were 
'faggotted," that is built up of 7, 8, or 9 pieces welded 


together under the steam hammer. Wheels are built 
conical to resist the strain set up in turning a corner, and 
consequently it is necessary to “ dip " the axle so that the 
spoke carrying the weight should always be vertical. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


THE CROWN HOTEL, LYNDHURST. 
MESSRS. MITCHELL, SON, AND GUTTERIDGE, ARCHITECTS. 


E give exterior and interior views and a ground plan 
of this recently completed hotel, which has been 
almost entirely rebuilt on the site of the old one. Certain 
portions of the old work which were retained interfered 
with the perfection ofthe plan, but the architects, Messrs. 
Mitchell, Son, and Gutteridge, of Southampton, have pro- 
duced a comfortable and pleasing structure, which should 
conduce largely to the pleasure of visitors to the justly 
celebrated Forest. The contractors, we ought to add, 
were Messrs. Jenkins & Sons, of Bournemouth and 
Southampton. 


madent orc 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


RE DARTFORD BOARD SCHOOL COMPETITION. 


IR,—The above has been advertised in the professional 
papers for a few weeks, and doubtless has induced a 
certain number of architects to send the guinea demanded 
for the conditions—and you will be doing a service in 
stating what some of these are. Had any inkling of at 
least some of them been given in the advertisement, but 
few applicants would have responded to the invitation. 

In the first place the advertisement asks for competition 
plans for three schools, boys, girls, and infants, accommo- 
dating 1,550 children, and the usual complete drawings 
for these are required, but it is only intended to build the 
boys’ school, or about one-third. Thus the successful com- 
petitor provides the Board with complete drawings for the 
remaining two schools, and receives, if he is fortunate, the 
remuneration for one. Again, the Board may, tf they think 
At, call in professional assistance to determine any question 
relating to cost of carrying out any of the designs, or to 
advise them as to their merits. 

The premiums of 30 and 1o guineas paid for the two 
most approved designs as selected by the Board, makes 
the same with all estimates, etc., their property—but the 
Board neither promises to carry out either of the premiated 
designs or to employ in the execution of the work either 
of the architects to whom premiums are awarded. 
The Board do not bind themselves to employ the same 
architect to carry out the two remaining schools when 
built. Personal attendances are to be given by the authors 
of the twoselected designs for the purpose of giving any 
information to enable the Board to decide which they will 
adopt and all the attendant expenses are to be considered 
as paid and included in the premiums of 30 and 10 guineas. 

Designs are to be under motto, and no canvassing, &c., 
is to be permitted; but as competitors are to obtain a 
scheme for heating, &c., from a firm of engineers nomi- 
nated by the Board, to whom they are to send their plans, 
it is obvious that the said firm and their employees will 
have full information of the plans of each competitor with 
their good and bad points, and the identity of the various 
authors is at the mercy of any one interested in knowing. 

The Board has decided to take the high-handed course 
of retaining the deposits unless a bona-fide design is sent 
in. Under the circumstances the legality of this course is 
surely doubtful, but not so its morality. 

The conditions are not to be found amongst those on 
view at the Library of the R.I.B.A., or possibly their 
glaring unfairness, to use no stronger term, might have 
drawn the much-needed protest from that lethargic body. 

Yours, &c., 
Ан AssociaTE R.I.B.A. 


——>——— 


THE bequest of £400 to the Manchester Technical School 
by the late Mr. Alderman Clay is to be applied to the 
purchase of machinery required in the wood-working 
department of the new school. 
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THE REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


HE Registration Committee were entertained by the 
T Master, Wardens, and Court of the Plumbers’ 
Company to dinner on Thursday last. Amongst those 
present were Dr. Allan, Medical Officer of Health to the 

trand Board of Works; Dr. Priestley, Medical Officer of 
Health to the Lambeth Vestry ; Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, 
City Surveyor, Manchester; Dr. Mansel.Howe, and 
representatives of the London Society of Associated 
Master Plumbers, and the various London lodges of the 
United Operative Plumbers! Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. | 

Mr. de Courcy Meade іп proposing the toast of “ The 
Registration > Committee," said there was по doubt that 
the work of the Registration Committee in con- 
nection with the National Registration of Plumbers 
was being more and more felt throughout the 
kingdom, and he particularly referred to this being the 
case in Lancashire, where, in his capacity as City Surveyor 
of Manchester, it came repeatedly and forcibly under his 
notice. 

Mr. J. W. Clarke spoke of the progress made in connec- 
tion with the movement, reviewing it from its early stages, 
and referring to its commencement as the outcome of the 
International Health Exhibition held in 1884. 

Mr. F. Randall, speaking on behalf of the operative 
plumbers, referred to their desire to secure the highest 
standard of plumbers’ work, and their appreciation of the 
support rendered generally to the registration movement, 
particularly by prominent medical and architectural 
authorities. Не expressed the hope that a scheme 
of apprenticeship for plumbers in London would 
be established as quickly as possible, and that the 
classes for plumbers should be open only to bona-fide 
apprentices. By these means he ventured to say that not 
only the plumbing trade, but the public, would be greatly 
benefited and safeguarded from the evils of bad plumbing 
work in future. With a satisfactory scheme of apprentice- 
ship, and registration at the termination of such appren- 
ticeship, all desired ends would, he considered, be 
attained. 

Mr. Thomerson, on behalf of the master plumbers, 
stated that the associations were fully in sympathy with 
the Registration of Plumbers, inasmuch as the chief quali- 
fication required for a master plumber to be admitted into 
the Association of Master Plumbers was the possession of 
a certificate of registration. He fully endorsed Mr. 
Randall's words as to the desirability and necessity for a 
scheme of apprenticeship, and hoped that such a scheme 
would shortly be formulated to the satisfaction of the 
master plumbers and the operative plumbers. 

Dr. Priestley expressed his belief that the support of the 
Operative Plumbers was necessary to the success of the 
registration movement, and urged the Operative Plumbers 
to band.themselves together to push forward the movement 
E n interests, not only of themselves, but of the public 

ealth. 

Dr. Allan, in stating that a great deal of plumbers’ work 
necessarily came under his notice, expressed his opinion 
that a great improvement was noticeable within the last 
few years, and he had no hesitation in saying that such 
improvement was mainly due to the registration move- 
ment. The public were now being more informed on the 
matter, and in several cases he had known where prefer- 
ence had been given to plumbers with the most satisfac- 
tory results. 


— —— 


SCOTLAND SUPPORTS THE PLUMBERS' 
REGISTRATION BILL. 


DEPUTATION waited by appointment on the Secre- 
Y tary for Scotland at his office in Edinburgh the other 
ay, with a view to pressing upon the Government the 
claims of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill. The deputation 
was representative of the whole of the six district councils 
in Scotland of the National Registration of Plumbers, and 
was introduced by Sir James Russell, Edinburgh. 
Ex-Bailie Crawford, of Glasgow, briefly explained the 
objects of the movement, and the necessity felt for legis- 
lative sanction. The movement, he said, had now been in 
existence for fifteen years, and the Bill had been read a 
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second time in three successive Parliaments, and had twice 
passed through Committees of the House of Commons. 
The Bill sought in no way to create a monopoly. Its aim 
was solely to establish a thoroughly representative general 
council, which would have certain disciplinary powers, and 
the Bil would also prohibit, under a penalty, the use of 
the term “registered” by anyone who was not registered 
under the Act. 

Mr. Andrew Hutcheson, vice-convener of the County of 
Perth and convener of the Heakh Committee of Perth 
County Council, spoke in support of the measure from the 
standpoint of the county аш егез, and Messrs. John 
Adams, master plumber, Edinburgh; T. M. Dewar, 
operative plumber, Dundee; and john F. Anderson, 
master plumber, Aberdeen, from the trade standpoint. 

After remarks by Mr. Alex. Knowles, the sanitary 
inspector of Inverness, Professor Glaister, каке hel 
addressed his Lordship in support of the measure from 
the scientific and public health point of view; and Mr. 
Archibald Craig, Glasgow, in replying to questions put by 
his Lordship, explained the difficulties which the Bill had 
encountered, notwithstanding the large body of opinion in 
its favour. " 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh, in replying to the representa- 
tives of the deputation, expressed his sense of the import- 
ance of the deputation, which was so representative of the 
whole of Scotland, and his complete sympathy with the 
movement for introducing a higher standard of qualification 
and a higher code of honour amongst those to whom the 
responsible work of the plumbing and drainage of dwellings 
was entrusted. His Lordship said he was satisfied that 
the movement sought for no monopoly, and while he was 
not in a position to commit the Government at this time, 
he would undertake to report immediately on his return to 
London, in the beginning of the year, the representations 
which had been submitted to him, and to confer with the 
representatives of the Local Government Board for 
England as to what assistance it might be possible to give 
in the future towards securing the passage of the Bill 
into law. 

А cordial vote of thanks was passed to Lord Balfour for 
his reception of the deputation. 


A 


AN ARBITRATION CASE. 


T the Surveyors Institute, on Tuesday, before Mr. Е. 

T. Galsworthy, the arbitration case between Sir E. M. 

Nelson and the Ealing and South Harrow Railway Com- 
pany was heard. 

Mr. Balfour Browne, Q.C., in opening the case for the 
claimant, stated that Sir E. M. Nelson was the lessee of 
the estate of Hanger Hill, Ealing, a portion of which was 
being acquired by the company constructing the railway 
between Ealing and South Harrow. The property con- 
sisted of a residence, called Hanger Hill House, another 
detached house and grounds called Hanger Vale House, 
with about 145 acres of ground. Тһе estate was let on а 
lease expiring in 1946, at a rental of £1,000 per annum, 
increasing during the last 21 years to £1,200. The new 
railway proposed to go through the eastern portion of the 
property, severing about four acres, and taking altogether 
about seven and a half acres. The house and grounds 
were in good order, and during his tenancy the claimant 
had expended over £18,000 on improvements and addi- 
tions. Counsel contended that the taking of the land 
would seriously depreciate the value of the property, and 
that the mansions would be rendered useless during the 
construction of the railway. The company had met their 
wishes with regard to a bridge and level crossing over the 
line; but the damage to the property as a residential 
5 could not be measured by the value of the land 
taken. 

Mr. E. A. Tewson, surveyor, said, in his opinion, with 
the advent of the railway the chief charm of the estate 
would be gone. He valued the lessee's interest in the 
land taken, 7} acres, at £891. The damage during the 
construction of the works he estimated at £2,050, and tbe 
permanent deterioration of the estate at £3,600, making a 
total of £7,141. Sir John Whittaker Ellis stated that, in 
his opinion, there was not such a beautiful place within so 
easy access of London. Не valued the lease at £18,000, 
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and considered £9,000, one-half of that sum, not too large 
compensation for depreciation. Mr. W. Roland Peck, a 


partner in the firm of Hampton & Sons, estimated the | 


injury to the claimant’s interest at £7,529. 

Mr. Freeman, Q.C., on behalf of the railway company, 
contended that the fears of the consequences of the railway 
passing through the lands were illusory ; and that the rapid 
extension of Ealing was even now destroying the rural 
character of its surroundings. 

Mr. Robert T. Wreathall said the railway passed nearly 
500 yards from the residence, the nearest point being 
480 yards, and, with the exception of 500 ft., was in а 
cutting all the distance. 
the whole property, including the land taken, at Z 100 рег 


approached by a narrow passage. Тһе proposed building 
will include church and schools, with vestry, class-rooms, 
and various other necessary conveniences, and the esti- 


, mated cost is about Z9,000, including a considerable sum 


He valued the depreciation to | 


annum for the remainder of the lease (£1,575), the special | 


damage to the four acres severed at £100, and £250 for 
the disturbance during construction of works, making a 
total of /1,935. Mr. A. B. Stenning estimated the depre- 
ciation at £1,980, the severance of the two small portions 


of land at £150, and the damage during construction of | 


works at £350; а total of £2,480. Mr. Howard Martin | 


estimated the damage at £2,063. 
The arbitrator reserved his decision. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


d new temporary fever hospital, Knutsford, is being | 


warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's Patent 


Manchester Stoves, the same being supplied by Messrs. | 


E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


Tue Rugby Portland Cement Company send us, as 
usual, one of their wall kalendars, which gives a number 
of interesting views of their extensive works. 


А USEFUL kalendar is that received from Мг. С. W. 
Gooding, North Road Works, Holloway, N., which like 
the excellent treads manufactured by Mr. Gooding is 
interchangeable ; that is, it can be used from year to year. 


THE 1899 kalendar sent us by Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, 
Limited, heating engineers of London and Leicester, is 
not only specially convenient in form, but contains a 
Shakespearian quotation for every day in the year. 


JOTTINGS. 


HE heritors of Tundergarth, near Lockerbie, have 
resolved to obtain a design for a new church, with an 
estimate of probable cost, from Mr. Barbour, architect, 
Dumfries, the site to be chosen as near to the present 
church as possible. 


THE Plans Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council at 
their meeting last week passed plans of new buildings of 


the total value of about Z20,000. Тһе plans include the | 
designs of a new Free Church to be erected at Beech- | 


grove Avenue at an estimated cost of £8,000, and a new 
hotel in Guild Street. 


THE Markets and Baths Committee of the Birkenhead 
Town Council have decided to recommend amended 
tenders for the construction of the north-end baths on a 
less expensive basis than the former plans, and the tender 
of Mr. James Merritt, Birkenhead, for the sum of £11,000, 
has been accepted, leaving Z2,000 for the salt water and 
filter installations. 


Тне Colne Town Council, at their monthly meeting on the 
2nd inst., resolved to adopt the report of the architects on 
the cost of the new Technical Schools, Public Library, and 
Central Hall, such scheme not to exceed £9,000, and that 
the architects be paid £200 for work done up to the 
present time in full settlement. There were only three 
dissentients to the motion. 


Іт has been decided to erect а new Wesleyan Church in 
the city of Durham. The present building was erected in 
1808, and since then has been so built in that it is now 


for the site. 


À NEW station for the joint use of the London and North- 
Western and Great Central Railways is to be built in 
place of the old one in Clegg Street, Oldham. "The work 
1s to be divided into two sections, and the contract for the 
first portion has been given to Messrs. Pattison & Sons, 
Rushington, near Sleaford. Тһе cost will be somewhere 
about £25,000, and it is estimated that it will take about a 
year to complete the work. 


THE Stratford-on-Avon Board of Guardians at their last 
meeting considered the question of providing new tramp 
wards. Тһе committee appointed to consider the matter 
reported in favour of adopting the cell system recom- 
mended by the Local Government Board, and presented 
plans prepared by Mr. T. T. Allen, architect. After dis- 
cussion the committee's recommendations were adopted, 
and the plans were ordered to be sent to the Local Govern- 


, ment Board for approval. 
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NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 


ARCHITECTURAL AssSOCIATION.—Jan 6th, 7.30 p.m. Mr. 
Н.Н. Statham on “ House-planning from the ZEsthetic 
Point of View.” 

BRISTOL SOCIETY OF AmcuirECTs.—]an. gth. Mr. Е. 
Bligh Bond, on “ Rhythm in Design ” (Lime-light views). 

DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE, SCIENCE AND 
ArT.—Jan. 12th, 8 p.m. Mr. A. C. Dickie оп “ Explora- 


| tions іп Jerusalem.” 


| 
| 


| 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL AssociATION.—]an. 11th, 
8 p.m. Mr. A. C. Dickie on * Explorations in Palestine 
and Jerusalem ” (Lime-light illustrations). 

INSTITUTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—Jan. Ioth, 8 p.m. 
Paper (with view to discussion) on “ High-Speed Engines,” 
by Mr. J. Handsley Dales. Jan. 13th, 8 p.m. (Students' 
Meeting). Dr. Archibald Barr on “Тһе Application of 
the Science of Mechanics to Engineering Practice.” 

LEEDS AND YORKS. ARCHITECTURAL SOcIETY.—Jan. 
gth, 6.30 p.m. Mr. А. E. Henderson on “ Byzantine 
Architecture in Constantinople " (illustrated). 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SoCIETY (Free Library, 
William Brown Street).—Jan. 9th, 6 p.m. Discussion on 
“ The Architects’ Registration Bill;" and “Тһе Liver- 
pool Electric Tramway System." 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Jan. 11th, 
7.30 p.m. Mr. G. B. Bulmer on “ Architectural Studies 
in Yorkshire." 

PERTH ARCHITECTURAL AssociaATION.— Jan. 10th, 8 p.m. 
Mr. Edwin Forbes оп “ Тһе Abbeys in the Stewartry of 
Galloway ” (Lime-light illustrations). Jan. 14th, 2.30 p.m. 
Visit to Southern District School, South William Street. 

SHEFFIELD SOCIETY ОЕ ARCHITECTS.—Jan.1oth. Paper 
on * Common Errors in Design,” by Mr. F. T. Baggalay. 

Surveyors’ IusriTUTION.— Jan. gth, 8 p.m. Adjourned 
discussion on Mr. Wm. Weaver's paper entitled “ Тһе 
London Building Act and the Official Supervision of 


Buildings.”’ 
Wrought-Iron Gates, Grilles, 
Panels, Signs, &c., Qe, 


LEONARD DAKIN, 


Designer & Manufacturer, 


is now dropping the prices 
considerably in this line. 


М WROUGHT-IRON GATES 


Similar to the one shown herewith, complete, 


ТИ. by 3ft. біп. at £6 15s. Nett. 


e Highest class work at the most moderate 
ӘН prices. Special coloured designs, with 
estimate, sent by return of post. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO— 


41 Caversham Rd. KentishTown,N.W. 
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ANCIENT BUILDINGS AND STREET 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


T is not an easy business to carry on a progressive 
| policy іп герагФ о str eet improvements in our more 
ancient cities and towns where historical associations and 
antiquarian and architectural interest are so closely identi- 
fied with so many of their old buildings. Chester has 
perhaps suffered less in this respect than most of our old 
towns; and, indeed, where the new has had to replace the 
old there has been preserved in quite a number of instances 
all the characteristics of the old work in the new buildings. 
Chester has, too, retained much of her ancient city walls,and 
these and the Rows still preserve to the city its ancient 
appearance, at any rate, so faras the area within the walls, 
is concerned. But what is possible in a place like Chester 
is by no means so easy of accomplishment in a town where 
there is a progressive activity in trade and commerce. 
An old town with a modern commercial development, and 
always progressing, cannot hope to preserve all its 
ancient architectural features intact. Something must be 
sacrificed to the imperative necessity of street improve- 
ments. We cannot therefore greatly blame the municipal 
authorities of such towns when we find them apparently 
inclined to think more of the present and future than they 
do of the past; acting, perhaps, a little bit on the assump- 
tion that what matters most to them personally is the 
present and immediate future, and not something that was 
said, done, or built some two or three hundred years ago. 

Now Southampton seems to be in somewhat of a quan- 
dary in regard to its old Bargate, one of the four remain- 
ing out of the original seven gates which gave entrance to 
the city through the wall of defence. This fine structure, 
some portion of which dates back to the Norman period, 
remains of which are to be noted in the gatehouse under 
the central passage, stands in the way of the tramways 
passing down High Street, as we understand it, and 
otherwise impedes the street traffic. Тһе question as to 
the advisability of removing this ancient structure has, we 
hear, been seriously entertained by the Corporation,though, 
of course, subject to the approval of the citizens. To out- 
siders it would naturally seem a very iconoclastic proceed- 
ing even to entertain such an idea. Yet Southampton, 
ancient town as it is, is a seaport of great commercial im- 
portance, and, as such, is essentially progressive, and must 
move with the times. Can Southampton therefore afford to 
allowits ancient buildings, or its ancient anything, to inter- 
fere with commercial progress and prosperity? Апа we may 
assume that freedom of street traffic in its main thorough- 
fares is an important and essential matter in any town of 
commercial consequence. Anyhow, it is a difficult matter 
for the Southampton municipal authorities to determine. 

At the same time whilst we sympathise with the South- 
ampton Corporation in their difficulty we are cordially 
at one with those who would deprecate any interference 
with such ancient structures, if by any means possible it 
can be avoided. There are cases where such interference 
is as necessary as the renewing of one's wardrobe. 
We do not know the precise circumstances of the case at 
Southampton, but, according to the Southern Daily Echo, 
the °‘ disease ” (s.¢., the impediment to the street traffic) is 
not so desperate as to require such an unheroic remedy as 
some people propose to apply to it. We therefore hope 
that the decision will be in favour of the retention of the 
Bargate. We cannot afford to lose these relics of ancient 
history if they can possibly be- retained ; there are few 
enough left as it is, and if we commit wanton vandalism, 
how can we, as Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., pertinently asks, 
presume to dictate to Florence as to the ruthless street 

alterations intended in that city. Asa rule, however, public 
convenience and utility do not come second to public 
sentiment, however strong it may be; and if the Bargate 
at Southampton blocks the way of the trams, and no alter- 
native route is possible or expedient, then we presume it 
will have togo. All the same, every effort should be made 
not to let it go. u 
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MR. SACHS’ * MODERN OPERA HOUSES 
AND THEATRES." 


We the publication of the third volume of his 
“ Modern Opera Houses and Theatres,” Mr. Sachs 
brings his eight years of “ leisure labour " to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Both author and publisher (B. T. Batsford) 
are to be congratulated on the final completion of this 
truly monumental work, the expenditure upon which of 
persevering and painstaking labour must have been im- 
mense. e should imagine it will be some little time ere 
such another similar book on theatres will be produced, 
and that this one will remain a standard epitome of 
modern theatre design and construction for years to come. 
We have termed the work monumental, and so it un- 
doubtedly is. Yet the author has to admit that he has 
only been able to treat the subject in a general 
way, on account of the variety of classes of people 
he sought to appeal to. Not merely did he wish to give 
the architectural expert a standard work of reference but 
he desired also to interest the theatrical manager, the 
actor, public official, and all in any way more or less 
directly concerned in things dramatic. Thus it was 
essential that whilst giving all the technical information 
possible the subject should be treated with an avoidance 
as far as might be of all irritating technical phraseology. 
And this has naturally led to some diffuseness of style 
and treatment. 

For our own part we cannot but regret this monu- 
mental character of Mr. Sachs' work, whilst we admire 
the care and laborious effort he has bestowed upon 
it. The subject might have been treated in quite as 
practical and a much more suggestive manner in consider- - 
ablylessspace. We are overburdened with detail, much of 
which the architectural reader could well have dispensed 
with. What was wanted— what is still wanted—is a broad, 
simple, comprehensive architectural study of modern 
theatre design so far as it has gone—not so much a 
detailed description of the most important examples but a 
critical comparison and well digested conclusion of the 
subject. This is what we yet hope to see done, and іп 
a conveniently condensed form, so that the ordinary archi- 
tectural reader may neither be frightened by the price of 
the book, nor appalled by its dimensions. There is much in 
Mr. Sachs’ book that is of little permanent value to an 
architect, as for instance the 40 pages (and such pages !) 
of records of theatre fires, and the thousand - and - one 
little bits of description of minor technical details. Then 
again to see some 50 block plans distributed over one of 
these large pages gives one a spasm of regret at such a 
squandering of good paper and costly binding. 

It would not be difficult to treat the subject in a 
practically suggestive way. Ав we have often remarked, 
there are many delightful possibilities in theatre design. 
For instance the prescenium opening affords a study in 
design of itself. Then thereis the ceiling of the auditorium 
which offers a fine opportunity, and there is,the treatment ' 
of the soffits of the various circles of seats, a treatment 
which as a rule is entirely omitted! The boxes, too, offer 
a most tempting chance for something dainty in design. Yet 
with all these charming chances can our readers point to 
an impressive and clever proscenium opening, or a series of ' 
boxes that have risen to the occasion? In the matter of 
ceiling design we think the results have certainly been 
better, and our illustrations from Mr. Sachs’ book show 
something of the varieties possible in a successful treat- 
ment. Itisa matter for wonder why awkward, bare spaces 
should ever occur where so much is possible in the way of 
pleasing decoration. One of the few really satisfactory 
interior effects in theatres is the view of the saloon and the 
upper tiers in the Court Opera House, Vienna (fig. 506), 
wherein effective decorative wall pictures are to be found. 
So far as we in this country are concerned we have 
scarcely as yet begun to spend money on the really 
satisfactory interior decorative treatment of our theatres, 
except such as тау be included in the upholstering work. 
We have had evidence that we possess the artistic talent 
to do it; what we seem most to need is the enterprising 
discernment of the theatrical management to get hold of 
the right men and methods for its fulfilment. 

In taking leave of Mr. Sachs' book we should not like to 
give the impression that we do not fully appreciate the 
immense labour and pains which the author has given to 
its production, nor to make it in any wise appear as if we 
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did not properly estimate the exceedingly valuable results 
of that labour and care. Mr. Sachs has given us a really 
standard book on the modern theatre up-to-date, but in 
his endeavour to appeal to the actor, theatrical manager, 
public official, critic, and playgoer, as well as to the archi- 
tectural expert, he has attempted an herculean task which 
has extended the book to undue limits, and distinctly 
lessened, in our opinion, its practical merits as an 
architectural work, 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HERE is something quite refreshing in the perusal of 

. the conditions attached to the limited competition for 
new public baths for the St. Pancras Vestry. Here we have 
six architects invited to compete, and the successful com- 
petitor is to have the appointment as architect for the 
work “іп accordance with the 1898 scale of charges of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects," providing his 
estimate of the cost does not exceed that of an approved 
builder's estimate by more than 15 per cent., and that it 
does not, moreover, materially exceed the approximate 
limit of £50,000. "Then the five unsuccessful competitors 
are to have /5о each by way of honorarium (which will 
certainly not overpay them for their work), and if the 
work is not proceeded with within twelve months' time 
the successful competitor is to be paid £ 200 for his design. 
But beyond this, if at some future time the work is begun 
the competitor may be appointed architect, the £200 
being, of course, reckoned as part of the commission to be 
paid him. Mr. Hessell Tiltman, F.R.I.B.A., is the 
assessor, and he appears to have drawn up the conditions 
with very commendable care and precision— doubtless 
born of a very intimate (and successful) experience of 
competition work. It is something also to find that 
perspectives are not to beeschewed in this competition, as 
if they were a pious fraud meant only to captivate—and 
mislead. 


Тнк Plymouth Corporation have at last discovered a 
member of the Royal 
Institute of British 
Architects willing to 
undertake the assess- 
ment of their com- 
petition, which all the 
local architects ab- 
stained from taking 
part in, as it involved 
what they considered 
(and we too) a serious 
breach of professional 
principle and practice. 
One member of the 
Institute had already 
declined to adjudicate 
in the competition as 
the conditions were 
contrary to the spirit 
and practice of those 
approved by the In- 
stitute. The gentle- 
man who has now 
come to the rescue 
of the Corporation 
in their dilemma is 
Mr. Sidney К. |). 
Smith, F.R.IB.A., 
of London, whose 
good intentions in the 


business cannot, for № BON 
a moment,  how- | i + 
ever, be called in Ax 


question. 


HARROGATE SPA CONCERT Rooms are to be enlarged, and 
architects are to be invited to submit competitive designs 
for the work. At a meeting of the town council on 
Monday, the Borough surveyor was instructed to prepare 
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the necessary conditions and instructions to architects for 
the competition. 


We paid our shilling and found our money's worth at the 
Rembrandt exhibition at the R.A., though why the Aca- 
demy allows us to go free, and presents us with a catalogue 
into the bargain on a certain Friday and Saturday, and 
makes us pay afterwards we cannot divine. However, a 
winter exhibition of Rembrandt is not to be denied. It is 
not for nothing that this great painter worked more 
than two hundred years ago. His broad and masterly 
touch, and fine mellow colour are very acceptable at the 
end of this century amongst London grime, and in a 
London winter. How hard, insistent, and dogmatic is the 
memory of our modern painting, whilst we are for a while 
in the undiluted company of the Rembrandts at the К.А. 
His portrait of his mother (No. 8) is worth an ordinary 
gallery full of modern stuff, whilst the painter himself in 
Nos. 4 and 6, 64 and 20, etc., is a model in his own hands 
capable of satisfying the most exigent demandsof art. No. 43 
is аз bright a piece of work, as if only lately done. How 
art is for all time, No. 83 seems to bring home to one, for 
here is surely a speaking likeness of a modern picture- 
dealer!—bold, calculating, and not over particular! 
Is painting worth the doing? Certainly, if one can keep 
effects like ‘ Tobit and the Angel” (No. 87) for over two 
centuries! Fair women and dainty landscape do not cloy 
our palate in this fine exhibition; but secure masterful 
characterization, tone, colour, and chiaroscuro charm us 
at every turp, and we realize over again what it is that 
gives quality to the magic name of Rembrandt. 


WirH the Burne-Jones Exhibition at the new gallery 
one's sympathies аге aroused іп a vastly different way. Іп 
looking over the life-record of this able artist we can well 
realise how small a hold such a painter could ever secure 
on the public appreciation. Idyllic, refined, and beautiful 
as it all is, there is a glamour of unreality which repels the 
average Briton. He comes nearer home to us perhaps in 
the exquisitely sweet portrait of his own daughter. So 
sweet, wistful a face is surely seldom seen. Тһе 225 
pictures and sketches are a magnificent record of work, 
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Сосвт THEATRE, VIENNA. 


From ' Modern Opera Houses and Theatres." 


and hardly needed the apologetic form of preface to the 
catalogue by Mr. Comyns Carr. Those who are not 
impressed by these wonderful works will hardly be sensi- 
tive enough to be talked into an attitude of appreciation. 
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PROFESSOR AITCHISON, R.A., commences his lectures at 
the Royal Academy оп the 31st inst. The subject is one 
which 1s specially dear (if we may use the term) to the 
Professor’s heart—viz., “ Greek Architecture.” We 


foreign artists are MM. Carriére, Besnard, Thaulow, 
Khnopff, Gandara, Lenbach, Segantini, Wauters, and 
Others. Mr. S. Melton Fisher is honorary treasurer, and 
Miss Marion Gemmell honorary secretary. | 
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COURT THEATRE VIENNA. 


From ' Modern Opera 


confess we could wish the Professor might have the oppor- 
tunity to give a series of lectures on architecture at the 
Royal Institution. 

PROFESSOR GARDNER will deliver the first of a course of 
lectures and demonstrations on Greek vases, &c., at 
University College upon the 16th inst., at 4 p.m. 

Messrs. WILLIAM HENMAN AND THOMAS COOPER have 
been appointed architects for the new Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Belfast, which is to provide for 300 beds. 


А PORTRAIT ОЁ the late Mr. William Black, the novelist, 
painted by the late Mr. John Pettie, К.А., has been pre- 
sented to the Glasgow City Art Gallery by Sir William 
Ingram, of the Illustrated London News. 


Ir is announced that Mr. E. W. Budge, ¡of the British 
Museum, has gone to the Sudan to pursue archzological 
investigations relating more particularly to Gebel Barkal, 
the site of the ancient Ethiopian capital of Napata. He 
visited the region last year, and, his report upon it being 
satisfactory, he has now returned to complete his re- 
searches, 


THE Society of Miniature Painters held their annual 
general meeting on the 5th inst., when Sir W. B. Rich- 
mond, К.А. was elected president, Messrs. Alyn 
Williams and Hal Hurst vice-presidents, Mr. Edward 
dou hon. treasurer, Mr. Cecil W. Quinnell hon. secretary, 
and Mrs. Behenna, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hankey, Messrs. 
Heath, Hobson, Jackson, Nicholson, and Robertson 
members of council. The annual exhibition opens in the 
Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street, on Tuesday next, with 
a private view, the general public being admitted on the 
day following. 


Тнв first exhibition of the Pastel Society is to be held 
early next month, and amongst the members who intend 
to contribute to the exhibition are Messrs. Swan, Boughton, 
Watts, Crane, Stott, of Oldham, Clausen, Brabazon, 
Priestman, Muhrman, and Onslow Ford; and among the 


Howses and Theatres. 


Tue 38th annual exhibition of the Royal Glasgow Insti- 
tute of the Fine Arts will open on Monday, 6th February, 
and close on Monday, 8th May. Тһе receiving days for 


‚pictures at the galleries are Thursday and Friday of this 


week. Тһе usual inaugural conversazione will take place 
on the evening of the 6th prox. 

THE death is announced of Mr. George Henry Andrews, 
for over forty years a member of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, and for many years its treasurer. His 
work as a water-colour artist lay chiefly in marine 
subjects. 


AMoNGsT the papers of special interest to be read at the 
meetings of the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts during the present session are the following :—'* The 
Elements of Design in Painting," by Mr. Geo. C. Haité 
(February 16th) ; ** Lithography— Past and Present," by 
Mr. Henry Hewkley (May 18th); and “Тһе Schools of 
Painting of Sicyon and Ephesus," by Dr. ). S. Phene 
(June 164). Тһе three conversaziones will held on 
March and, May 11th, and June 15th respectively. 


Tue restoration of St. David's Cathedral is to cost some 
£12,000. In the first place it is proposed to effect a 
thorough restoration of the eastern group of buildings. 
This group consists of Bishop Vaughan's Chapel, the 
vestibule of the Lady Chapel, and the north and south 
aisles of the early English presbytery. Іп addition it is 
proposed to remove the existing buttresses on the north 
side of the nave, which are a serious disfigurement to the 
cathedral, and to replace them by others more in character 
with the rest of the building. 


W mentioned the other week the fact that Camberwell 
had appointed a municipal bacteriologist. For what 
purpose such a scientific luxury was thought to be needed 
by the Vestry is, perhaps, at first sight a little obscure to 
the public mind. But it appears that the Vestry have 
been moved to their enterprise by the results of bacterio- 
logical tests in some recent cases of diphtheria. This fearful 
disease is a dreaded scourge in the district, no less than 
1,200 cases having been notified last year. In sixty cases 
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which were bacteriologically examined it was found that 
йо less than twenty-four were not true diphtheria, though 
all the symptoms were those of the dread disease. In 
these twenty-four cases the hardship and expenses conse- 
quent upon disinfection were spared to more than a score 
of families, and the Vestry wisely decided that such a 
result justified them in securing the services of a com- 
petent bacteriologist, whose investigations would save the 
ratepayers a very serious item of expenditure under the 
head of disinfective sanitation. In Dr. E. C. Bousfield they 
have obtained a thoroughly able man, upon whose judg- 
ment they may confidently rely. - 


Іт was rather a smart idea of the Paris Chief of Police to 
place inspectors at the top of the Eiffel Tower to take note 
of all the chimneys which emitted more smoke than allowed 
by law to do. The London County Council are rather 
alive to the smoke nuisance just now. Perhaps they might 
take the hint, and convert the Monument, Nelson’s 
Column, St. Paul’s Dome, Westminster Clock Tower, &c., 
into smoke observatories. 


THE sewage flooding of basements in the parish of St. 
George the Martyr, Southwark, has been of such frequent 
occurrence, and become so serious a nuisance that it has 
been dealt with by Dr. F. J. Waldo, the medical officer 
of health for the district, in a report to the vestry. Among 
sewage-flooded cellars visited by Mr. Waldo during two 
weeks in December where those in use as workrooms by 
bakers, cooks, printers, а butcher, a meat - pickler, а 
window-blind maker, a farrier, a gasfitter, a gilder, a 
paper-bag maker, and a publican. The vestry after due 
consideration of Mr. Waldo’s report have passed the 
following resolution :— That a communication be again 
forwarded to the London County Council, drawing atten- 
tion to the serious possible consequences that may arise 
from flooding of basement rooms, and that the Council be 
urgently requested to take immediate steps for. more 
efficiently dealing with storm-water.” 


Tue Guildford Corporation were fined £5 on Tuesday for 
causing a pollution of the River Wey, a tributary of the 
Thames. The prosecution was at the instance of the 
Thames Conservancy, and the evidence given in behalf 
of their case was to the effect that a sewage siphon was 
emptied by the Corporation employes upon a meadow which 
sloped towards the ditch, and Propet precautions were not 
taken to prevent the escape of the sewage direct into the 
ditch. The result of the analyses of three samples taken 
by the Conservancy inspector was that they contained ten 
parts per million of albuminoid ammonia, and all of them 
were pronounced by Professor Groves to be bad samples. 
On behalf of the Corporation it was submitted that the 
Town Council had no intention of causing the pollution 
of the river, and thought that their officers would take 
proper precautionary measures. " 


Mr. Авр, M.P., who was accompanied by Sir Benjamin 
Baker, left Victoria on Wednesday for Cairo, on the way 
to Assuan. ` Mr. Aird, who is the contractor for the irri- 


ation works of Assuan, states that the Sirdar and Lord 


Cromer had recently inspected the initial stages of the 
work, and that upwards of 5,000 men were already em- 
ployed in connection with the scheme. | | 


"THERE are few things more aggravating to the pedestrian 
in London, than to pick out the name of a street, and the 
number of a particular building in it, when nights are 
‘dark or foggy, and the streets not well lighted. At least 
one ought to be able to find out the name ofa street 
without having to waste time searching or inquiring for it. 
It has been suggested that the names of streets should be 
painted on the lamps at every street corner and crossing, 
and we see no reason why this should not be done. Per- 
haps Lord Grimthorpe's letter to the Times on the subject, 
may appeal to the London County Council. We wish 
that or something else would. 


Tue cost of the London street improvements to be under- 
taken under the Bill deposited in Parliament at the end of 
December amounts to a total of £5,591,800. The expen- 
diture, including the purchase of the necessary property, 
is estimated by Sir Alexander Binnie, engineer to the 
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London County Council, and Mr. Andrew Young, valuer, 
as follows :— 


New Street (Holborn to Strand) £ 4,862,500 
Southampton Row (widening)... ms er 272,000 
Wandsworth Road, Lambeth (widening) ... 63,000 


High Street, Kensington (widening) ... is 308,500 
Cat and Mutton Bridge, Shoreditch (recon- 
struction) ae jos js та is 71,800 
Old Grave Lane Bridge, St. George-in-the- 
East (reconstruction)... Т sie iss 14,000 
£ 5,591,800 


є 


А note appended to the estimate states that no credit is 
taken for recoupment by resale of property. Тһе Council 
have also deposited a declaration and estimate of revenue 
in which Mr. Haward, comptroller of the London 
County Council, declares that the expense of the under- 
taking authorised by the above-named ВШ is to be 
defrayed out of moneys to be raised by way of the county 
rate, or to be charged upon the security of the county 
rate and other revenue under the control of the London 
County Council. The amount required to be raised 
annually by way of rate to meet the interest and provide 
for repayment of the moneys out of which the costs of the 
proposed works are to be paid will not exceed £224,000. 
This amount will be met by the county rate, which will be 
fully adequate. 


Tue dangers of overhead electric traction were pretty 
forcibly demonstrated at Dublin theother day. In a busy 
thoroughfare a guard wire over the ordinary trolly wire 


' snapped, and falling across the electric wire carried the 


current to the ground, into which it passed in a continuous 
vivid discharge, causing considerable consternation amongst 
the passers-by. Two horses were affected by the current 
and toppled over, and a third, frightened by the unusual 
phenomena ran away. Of course, the current was cut off 
as soon as possible and the broken wire removed, but some 
time necessarily elapsed before this Could be done. 


Тнат electricity is a cheaper motive power than horses is 
hardly any longer a doubtful point. But the experience 
of the working of the overhead tramway system in Glasgow 
seems to supply the practical argument in favour of elec- 
tricity. This system has been working just under three 
months, and Mr. John Young, the general manager, gives 
some figures in a report to the Tramways Committée of 
the Corporation, which show a distinct increase in earn- 
ings and a decided decrease in expenditure. Of course, it 
is a little early perhaps to make comparisons of the 
difference between the working expenses and the earnings 
of the electric and horse systems, But Mr. Young says after 
including a fair sum for maintenance and renewals, it may 
be taken that the total working expenses will not exceed 
644. per car mile. The average working expenses under 
horse traction may be taken at 83d. per car mile, although 
during the last financial year the amount worked out at 
slightly under that figure. ‘This shows a saving in work- 
ing expenses for electric, as compared with horse traction, 
of at least 2d. per car mile. Тһе result, so far as we have 
gone, has been an increased revenue of 2:64d. (say 24d.) 
per car mile, and a decreased expenditure of 24; per car 
mile, being a total gain of 4:64d. (say 444.) per car mile. 
This gain on the present mileage on the Springburn route 
(2:40 miles of double track) will amount to £10,000 per 
annum. And even this large gain Mr. Young expects to 
see considerably increased when all the available power is 
utilised, as it will be when the lengthened route to Govan 
Hill is opened. So the prospects of the Glasgow tramways 
under municipal control are bright indeed. 


THE shareholders in the Sheffield Electric Light and 
Power Company should be bappy. The sale of the com- 
pany's undertaking to the Sheffield Corporation has just 
been completed on the basis of £220 in 24 per cent. stock 
for £100 properly expended by the company. By agree- 
ment the company are taking the purchase money in cash 
at £213 85. per £100. This will allow of a distribution to 
2 shareholders at the rate of nearly /18 for every £7 
share. ' 
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Tue Sheffield Corporation have been authorised by. the 


ratepayers to promote а bill in Parliament for acquiring a- 
water supply from the Derwent Valley at a cost of over- 


£2,000,000. The corporation are alsoto make application 
to Parliament to purchase the market and market rights 
of the Duke of Norfolk, who has agreed to part with them 
to the corporation for £ 530,000. 


A NovEL application of «rial tramways is now in use in | 
connection with the rebuilding of Vauxhall-bridge, the cop- ' 


Count THEATRE, VIENNA. 
From “ Modern Opera Houses and 1 heatres," 


tractors for which, Messrs. Pethick, of Plymouth, have com- 
missioned Mr. J. M. Henderson, of Aberdeen, tocarry a 
suspension cableway right across the river. This consists 
of a wire hawser 6j in. in circumference, crossing the river 
with aspan of about 920 ft. and suspended from two uprights 
or masts 77 ft, high, on each bank. On this cable runs a 
trolly from which can be hung aload of any desired character 
up to a weight of four tons, А stationary engine, at the 
Westminster end, hauls the trolly forwards and backwards 
as required, by means of an endless rope, and another rope 
enables the raising and lowering of the load also to be con- 
trolled from the bank. By the use of this apparatus the 
free navigation of the river will be less interfered with than 
by the extensive stagings which the contractors would 
otherwise have been obliged to construct. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. =’ 


THE HOLY ROOD SCHOOLS, SWINDON. 
SILCOCK AND REAY; ARCHITECTS. + 


| ғ. very pleasing group of school buildings is now 


being erected at Swindon. The interior of the hall is 
an excellent innovation on the ordinary monotony of such 
buildings. The sand-faced bricks, of which the walls are 
built, are faced with wood strips, which forms a series of 
upright panels round the 
lower half of the walls, 
апа between the windows 
low relief plaster de- 
coration is proposed. 

As will be seen from 
the plan, the school 
building contains three 
class-rooms for boys, girls 
and infants, each capable 
of accommodating 40 
= children, and in addition 
— | there are three spacious 
4 cloak-rooms and a 
teachers' room, &c. A 
wide corridor runs, the 
whole length of the class- 
rooms, and connects the 
school with the hall, in 
which on : occasions a 
class of 60 children may 
be taught. . AN 

The floors of the class- 
rooms and hall, as well 
as the galleries, are all 
of pitch pine blocks, the 
corridor and cloak-rooms 
being tiled. The walls 
are lined throughout with 
brown salt glazed bricks 
to a height of 5 ft. above 
which they are plastered. 
The ceiling joists are ex- 
posed and stained dark 
brown. The interior of 
the hall, which has been 
previously described, con- 
sists of timber framing 
with brick panels to а 
height of 11 ft., above 
which are the windows, 
{Бе upper panels of which 
are of rich glass. Features 
of the room are the de- 
corative plaster panels, 
which are modelled in 
low relief and slightly 
wiped with colour. 

The walling is of sand- 
faced bricks and bath 
stone  dressings. . The 
windows are glazed with 
lead lights and the roof 
covered with green slates. 
Special provision has 
been made for efficient 
ventilation, and the build- 
ing will be heated with 


‘radiators. The latrines, which are of the latest pattern, 


are situated on one side of the playground. Е 
The buildings are being erected by Messrs. Long, ot 
Bath, and it is expected will be completed*about the end 
of June next. In the course of a few years the rector, the 
Rev. Dean Lovergan, hopes that there may be built side by 
side with the schools a church and presbytery on the rest of 
the site, which shall be an additional ornament to the town, 


DIAMOND JUBILEE MEMORIAL BUILDINGS’ 
u SINGAPORE. 
ASHLEY AND ARMSTRONG, ARCHITECTS. 


This picturesque design was submitted in the recent 
competition. The conditions and accommodation were 
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very vaguely described, but quoting from the published 
advertisement, it is stated :— 


“Тһе building must contain the tollowing accommoda- 
tion :—“ (a) A Town Hall, suitable for public meetings, 
balls, concerts, &c., about roo ft. by 5o ft., upstairs, with 
a dining or supper-room below. «(БУ А theatre, to contain 
about 500." 

Further it stated that the building was to be provided 
with sufficient dressing, cloak, card, and smoking-rooms, 
bars, promenades, &c., and to be surrounded with a 
verandah not less than 15 ft. wide. 

About a fortnight before sending in, and too late for any 
radical alteration, if thought advisable, a further long list 
of rooms and areas was forwarded to competitors. 

Externally the building was proposed to be faced with 
granite, the building material of Singapore, the caps and 
bases being of bronze, and the carving in line work; the 
internal decoration was proposed to be enriched plaster 
work, painted and gilded. 

"The cost of building in Singapore is evidently very 
small as it was stated at from 7 to 9 cents. of a Straits 
dollar (which is worth about rs. ııd.), and at the latter 
figure the buildings cubes out at 162,000 dols.; but taking 
into account the importation of steel work and plaster 
decoration, the sum allowed, viz., 300,000 dols., would not 
be too much. 


THE COURT THEATRE, VIENNA. 


We give three illustrations of this outstanding example 
oftheatre architecture from Mr. Sachs' ** Modern Theatres 
and Opera Houses," Vol. III. This is so superior in all 
its architectural treatment to most theatres that it is one 
ofthe best examples for study. It cost £550,000 and 
occupied fourteen years to build, being finished іп Septem- 
ber, 1888. It seats 1,475 people. The proscenium opening 
is 41 ft. gin. wide and 42ft. біп. high at curtain line. 
The sunlight opening above area is 6o ft. 6 in. 


a 


HOUSE PLANNING FROM THE ASTHETIC 
POINT OF VIEW.* 
Bv Н. H. STATHAM, F.R.I.B.A. 


HEN Mr. Paul Waterhouse read his interesting 
paper on ** Oriels and Bay Windows” before the 
Association a few weeks ago, he commenced it by praising 
the judgment and benevolence of the Council of the 
Association in themselves laying down or suggesting the 
subject to be treated, thereby setting the reader of the 
paper a definite task, saving him from the onus of making 
up his mind on a subject, and encouraging him to acquire 
some definite information on the subject he had been 
invited to treat of. And he implied that this was the 
course now usually pursued by the Association in asking 
for papers. If thatis really the case, why have I been, 
so to speak, left out in the cold? No such benevolent 
and stimulating process of selection of a subject was 
exercised on my behalf. I was asked simply to read—''a 
aper"; the universe being left open to me for choice. 
T he universe is doubtless a fine field, but a little embarras- 
sing to select from. Under such conditions the only course 
is either to take a subject which you have for some reason 
or other been led to think about, or—to decline. Ido not 
approve of what may be called *'paper-making ” for its 
own sake. If people tell you that they wish for your 
views on some particular subject, it is another matter. You 
may give them your views, even if the subject is one not 
specially interesting to yourself. Otherwise, on two or 
three occasions when other societies have been compli- 
mentary enough to ask me for a paper, I have felt com- 
pelled to say frankly that there was no subject on which 
. at the moment I had any particular opinions or thoughts 
wbich I was anxious to give expression to; therefore I 
must decline. I recommend my own moral example to 
others who receive general invitations to read papers on 


*A paper 1ead before the Architectural] Association on the 6th inst. 


any subject they please. Itis a dangerous temptation, 

and tends to put papers in the same category as after- 
dinner speeches, where you speak not because you have 
got something to say, but because you have got to say 
something. In one of the finest verses in the Psalms 
we read—'' While I was musing the fire burned ; then 
spake I with my tongue ”: but not till then. If you have 
nothing to say, don't be persuaded to say it. And there- 
fore, if the Council of the Association have, as I gathered, 
made it a general practice (though not applied in my own 
case) to specify the subject when inviting anyone to read 
a paper, І recommend them to keep up that practice; only 
I would suggest that, after specifying the subject, a rider 
should be added—“ unless there is any other subject which 
you specially wish totreat." By tying а man absolutely 
to one subject you may possibly be preventing him from 
dealing with another which he would treat better; and if 
heis willing to dispense with the assistance given by 
havinga definite suggestion made to him, it is probably 
because the other subject is one that he really cares 
about. 

So much for the general ethics of the paper-chase, 
which are worth a little consideration. In the present 
instance the request of the Council for a paper happened 
to reach me at a time when my mind was rather full of a 
subject on which I had wished, sooner or later, to say 
something ; and therefore I could not do better than say 
it here, thereby complying with your request without 
falling into the sin of paper-manufacture. 

Although the architecture of the house cannot, except 
in the case of such mansions as may be called palaces 
(which are necessarily somewhat rare), rise to the archi- 
tectural grandeur of the temple or cathedral, yet there is 
no branch of architecture more fascinating in its interest. 
It is the most intimately connected of all with the lives 
and characters of men. Іп an architectural sense, the 
designing of a house is not merely the arrangement of 
rooms so as to be comfortable in themselves and com- 
modious in their relation to one another, though these are 
points of the greatest practical importance. That is a 
merely utilitarian view of the problem. The object of 
architecture isto transfigure the house from a collection 
of rooms conveniently arranged, toraise it to the level of 
a distinct and individual architectural conception or idea 
which should govern the whole arrangement ; togive it as 
much of interior effect as iscompatible with its size and with 
the practical convenience of internal traffic; to make it 
something more than a mere dwelling-place; the expres- 
sion of an artistic thought—whole, complete, and in- 
divisible. Of course it will be said that we take a great 
deal of trouble to make houses architecturally expressive 
or picturesque. We have our pilasters, our window- 
pediments, our balustrades, our broken cornices over the 
doors, and pots on the attics, and cut brick cherubs and 
garlands; or our gables and roofs cutting into each other 
in different directions and at different heights, our sham 
half-timbered walls, and coloured rough-cast, and plaster 
devices and what-not ; but all these will not save our 
souls; a house may have them or not have them, and be 
neither much the better nor much the worse in either 
case. The plan isthat in which the artistic idea of the 
house is really embodied; that is the basis of the 
whole; if there is а good idea in the plan, even bad 
external detail cannot entirely spoil it; if there is no idea 
in the plan—nothing beyond a commonplace collocation 
of rooms in convenient positions, the best exterior detail 
will do little or nothing to conceal the poverty of the 
main conception. Of course in any case the treatment of 
the masses of the plan is half the problem; and as we 
shall have occasion to notice, there have been splendid 
plans which have not been made nearly as much of as 
they might have been in regard to exterior architectural 
effect; but it is mainly the plan which distinguishes the 
house which embodies an idea from that which does not. 

Now in this respect among others, the media val revival, 
so vaunted at the time, has left an ill influence behind it. 
To take the ordinary scale of dwelling-house first; it is 
since the mediaeval revival that we have been taught to 
regard the ordinary-sized dwelling-house plan as consisting 
merely of the fitting together of so many parallelograms 
of room-spaces, something like a puzzle map, the end of 
one abutting on the side of another, the angle of one 
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projecting beyond the wall of another, so as to show where 
the rooms fit on to each other; the result being a plan 
that is no shape at all, and which cannot be walled and 
roofed in under the guise of any formal and distinct archi- 
tectural conception. Take fig, ı, which is a tolerably 
S s specimen of this class of house plan; how can one 
call that an architectural conception? It is simply some 
rooms tacked together; it is devoid of internal effect, and 
externally it can only be treated as an irregular colloca- 
tion of wall and roofs. This way of building is supposed 
to be “ picturesque " and “truthful”; a house is а collec- 
tion of rooms and it is to be treated so; it accords with 
the irregularity of Nature; and so on. А house is not 
called upon to accord with the irregularities of Nature, 
any more than a garden’; it is an artificial creation and 
should be treated as such. If it is a mere collocation of 
rooms, that is the architect's fault; it ought to be some- 
thing more ; it ought to be a plan conceived as a whole, 
. the rooms designed and placed so asto be subordinate to 
that governing idea while retaining convenience of internal 
position. That is just the cruz of artistic house-planning ; 
the mere irregular fitting of rooms together is an evasion 
of it. And if we look back at the history of the habita- 
tion, we find that after men had emerged from that 
primitive stage in which, as the soldier sings in “ Philip 
van Artevelde "— 


“Two sticks and a mat 
Make a very good house," 


at a comparatively early period they arrived at the percep- 
tion that a house should be planned on a centre line, and 
should have so much of interior architectural effect as 
space permitted. We may take, for convenience sake, 
three types as given by Viollet-le-Duc in his “ History 
ofthe Habitation ”; they must not perhaps be taken as 
quite archzologically accurate, for Viollet-le-Duc possessed 
imagination as well as industry, anc (like other French 
archeologists) what he thought probable he treated as 
historic fact ; but they are probably near enough to fact 
in their main characteristics. In the Aryan honse on the 
banks of the Upper Indus (fig. 2) a locality which has long 
been the accepted "cradle of the human race" (though 
Mr. Traill complains that **they are moving that bassinet 
about a good deal lately"), we see a plan drawn out 
on a centre line, and with the large outer court апа inner 
hall for family life, which is the precursor of the atrium of 
the Roman house, probably through the  'aípi 
or open-air hall of the Greek house. In the Ionian 
house (fig. 3) we have the same centralised system, 
but the inner rooms have increased in importance; 
and it is curious to notice on one side what would now be 
called the “ stable wing," much as we see it placed in some 
of the English eighteenth century mansions. Then we һауе 
the Greek house (fig 4), in which the inner colonnaded hall 
has become the principal feature, and provides a really 
fine piece of interior architectural effect in a house of 
moderate dimensions, and which we find reproduced more 
or less in the Pompeian house. We cannot in this climate 
have the open-air colonnaded apartment in the centre, 
though we can have something like it in the disposition of 
apartments. ; 

l am not arguing necessarily in favour of bi-lateral 
symmetry in the averaged-sized house, though I am 
inclined to say that in the majority of cases bi-lateral 
symmetry in the main masses at least (with diversity in 
some of the details) will produce the best architectural 
result, more especially in the case of a house which is 
combined with a garden. We have all learned to 
recognise of late years the beauty and suitability of the 
formal garden, differentiating the garden, as a work of art, 
from the informal lines of nature; and the formal garden 
will only go well with the formal house. But apart from 
the bi-lateral question, at all events we ought to see the 
house modelled on a distinctly conceived and predomina- 
ting design which moulds the whole of it; not merely put 
together as the rooms may fit conveniently. The attempt 
to do this, it appears to me, is not often made among 
us. Occasionally we see such a thoroughly original con- 
ception as that house by Mr, Prior, of which the model 
was exhibited two or three years ago at the Academy. A 
small house by Mr. Townsend, illustrated in the Builder on 
the 15th October last, is noteworthy as an example of a 
plan and architectura] treatment which form a complete 


and original conception ; so is the plan of a house by Mr. 
Horsley (Builder, November sth, 1898), with its entertain- 
ing rooms and gallery en suite on the garden front, forming 
a much more dignified architectural interior than is 
general attained in a house on this scale; and other 
examples will probably occur to some of my hearers. But 
in the attempt to give special character and unity of 
conception and design to houses of average size, both the 
Americans and the Germans are a good deal in advance 
of us. Iam thankful to say that I cordially hate modern 
German architectural style and detail for the most part; 
but in turning over a collection of plans of German houses 
опе 15 surprised to find what an amount of variety and 
ingenuity are shown in the arrangement of the plan, and 
how little of the ragged and accidental character which 
is so often found in English plans; they are almost 
always laid out in accordance with a leading idea which 

ives unity to the whole. We have a good deal to learn 

om the Germans in this matter of house-planning on 
an architectural system; it is when they begin to raise 
and to decorate the elevations that they make such à 
terrible business of it. 

But let us turn now to what in my own mind was the 
main object of this paper, the treatment of plan in the 
largest class of houses—those which can be dignified by 
the name of “ mansions.” It is here especially that the 
taste fostered by the medieval revival has injured us. 
The medizval mansion was in the first instance the castle, 
and the castle and the habitable portions included in it 
were naturally built with what we now call a “ picturesque 
irregularity ”; which was not picturesque in the eyes of 
those who built the castles, but simply utilitarian. Castles 
were usually, or one might say always, built in as com- 
manding and as isolated a position as could be selected, 
to secure them the better against attack by force or by 
surprise. Тһе plateau on which they were built was often 
irregular in shape, and the most was made of it; after the 
castle had expanded to something beyond the mere 
“keep” or single tower, the. outer wall followed the 
natural line of the high ground, and the habitable build- 
ings were got in where it was most convenient and where 
they were safest. It was only when the times became a. 
little quieter and more civilised that castles or cháteaux 
began to assume regular forms uninfluenced by the nature 
of the site. We can see the change in progress in the 
plan of the Cháteau of Chambord, where the inner and 
outer blocks with their angle towers are quite symmetrical 
in disposition, but internally the circular towers are cut up 
by partitions in a quite irregular manner; they are still 
pure military and utilitarian towers, their circular shape 

aving no reference to any object but their engineering 
suitability as angle defences. With the commencement of 
the Renaissance period, when architects had become 
familiarised with the symmetrical temple buildings of 
the Romans, came the age of the great symmetrically- 
planned mansions, first in the Elizabethan form of the 
courtyard or quadrangle, next in the later Renaissance 
form of the main central block and the outlying ** wings." 
Later in the Georgian period the wings disappeared and 
the symmetrical block alone remained; the accessory 
buildings, such as stables, laundries, &c., no longer form- 
ing any portion of the main design, but being relegated 
to separate buildings at more or less distance from the 
house. Then after the Gothic revival came the idea that 
symmetry was not picturesque ; there was a reaction 

ainst the formal plan, and then followed the taste for 
what I call the rambling plan, in which the object 
apparently was to make it appear as if the plan had 
grown up ру accident, or had arisen from the gradual 
enlargement of the house by successive additions. This 
habit of deliberately planning a house to look acci- 
dental and picturesque is, like the twisting walks 
and quasi-natural plantations of the landscape gar- 
dener, an entirely modern invention. For houses of 
the largest class there is no precedent for it in any previous 
age. The irregular castellated dwellings of the medizval 
period, as already observed, were irregular for merely utili- 
tarian reasons—to suit the site and make the most of it. 
There are various old houses in the country which have 
arrived at picturesque irregularity by dint of successive 
additions and alterations, but I think there are few, if any, 
that were deliberately built so, without anything in the 
nature of the ground to suggest such a treatment. It is а 
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modern fancy engendered by the medizval revival, and so 
far as it has been adopted it has robbed us of the finest and 
most impressive architectural qualities which are possible 
in a great mansion. 

Those who were present at Mr. Авіоп Webb's charming 
little lecture to the Class of Design at the beginning of the 
session will not have forgotten his remarks on the advis- 
ability of having a little mystery or surprise in the planning 
of a house ; inasmuch as the host generally rather enjoyed 
showing his guests over the house, there was not the same 
occasion for plain and direct planning as there was in a 
public building where strangers had to find their own way 
about. I quite agree with that as far as it refers to the 
averaged-sized dwelling-house. But where you come to 
the largest class of mansion, mystery-planning may become 
an inconvenience rather than an enjoyment to the guest. 
Your host may give himself the pleasure of escorting you 
from the smoking-room through a labyrinth of passages to 
your bedroom door at night, but in the morning you may 
find yourself under the necessity of ringingifor a servant to 
show you the way to the breakfast-room. This is a mere 
point of convenience, not of art, but it is worth considera- 
tion. It is a nuisance to be losing yourself in a great house 
and getting into the wrong rooms. Butthis is a minor 
consideration in comparison with the aesthetic one. It is 
often urged, I know, that the rambling and irregular house 
is the more homelike. But it is forgotten that a mansion 
on the largest scale may (1 say, should) aim at something 
more than homeliness. 1t is to some extent a house of 
state; it should aim at the qualities of stateliness and 
dignity. And it is here that the great charm of house archi- 
tecture comes in. Here there is the opportunity of com- 
bining architectural dignity with novelty and originality of 
grouping ; the interest of arranging and shaping rooms so 
as to combine architectural effect with convenience. There 
are no by-laws or requirements of public bodies to hamper 
the architect ; if his client is wealthy and really wants a 
fine and impressive house, the architect has the opportunity 
of evolving and shaping a new and original architectural 
creation which may be of the highest order, and imparting 
to it the dignity and symmetry which should belong to an 
architectural design thoroughly thought out and modelled. 
To adopt the rambling plan is to throw away a great deal 
of this opportunity. The rambling plan is not shaped at 
all, it is merely thrown together; it is supposed to afford 
a basis of picturesque effect, which really means a crowd- 
ing together of different blocks of building, with a tower at 
some corner where you do not expect it, without any real 
design at all. Тһе picturesque, in that sense, is not a diffi- 
cult business; but what has become of the dignity which 
should belong to the great name of the neighbourhood? 
“The stately homes of England," as they are called in 
some popular ballad, are stately no longer. Compare, for 
example, the block plan of Castle Howard with that of one 
of the rambling plans; the one is obviously the foundation 
for a dignified and grandiose mansion; the other may have 
character, but it can have no grandeur; it is a shapeless 
plan destitute of any leading idea. 

It is worth while to endeavour to realise what the ideal 
mansion of the great philosopher was of the Elizabethan 
era, when he published, towards the latter end of Eliza- 
beth's reign, his famous Essays, including the one “Оп 
Building." In Bacon's time the courtyard or quadrangle 
system of planning was still in favour, and he requires no 
less than шее courtyards before you get to the house, ап 
arrangement which 1 should think has never been carried 
out in actual building, unless it were a Babylonian palace 
or an Egyptian temple. The three courts are to form a 
kind of crescendo for the state approach to the 52. first, 
“а green court with a wall about it; next a court of the 
same, but more garnished with little turrets, or rather 
embellishments on the wall; and a third court to make а 
square with the front" (the front of the mansion to form 
one side of it), * but not to be built nor yet enclosed with 
a naked wall, but enclosed with terraces leaded aloft 
. +. + andcloistered on the inside with pillars, and not 
with arches below." Тһе last words are rather obscure. I 
think there ought to be a comma after “arches,” and that 
he merely means that he wishes the cloister to be a 
colonnade and not an arcade: an indication of the Renais- 
sance taste for columns which was just then beginning to 
reach England. This is the only indication of style in 


architectural detail that can be extracted from the descrip- 


tion. When we come to the house itself, the front isto 
have on one side а great banqueting-hall 40 ft. high ‘ for 
feasts and triumphs ” ; this is to be “ above stairs ” ($.6., 1t 
is to be raised on a lofty basement story), with a room for 
preparation under it. The other side of the house is to be 
in two stories, the main one divided into a hall and a 
Е and “at the farther end a winter and summer 

arlour” ; this looks as if one parlour was to face to the 

ont and the other tothe inner quadrangle, that on the 
sunny side being, of course, the winter parlour ; in that 
case “the farther end" means the end farthest from the 
centre axis of the building. Тһе two sides of the front are 
to be “uniform without, though severally partitioned 
within," a principle which was destined to be only too 
well carried out in many an English house of the following 
two centuries. Beyond this front is then to be a fair court 
“ (quadrangle)," but three sides of it a lower building than 
the front ; the return on the banquet side to be all stately 
galleries, with three or five cupolas in the length of it; the 
other side to be ordinary presence chambers and some bed- 
rooms; but all three sides to be ** a double house without 
through lights on the sides, that you may have rooms from 
the sun both for forenoon and afternoon." This is rather 
lightly said, and could surely have hardly applied to the 
side with the '*stately galleries." Ав to communication, 
probably Bacon counted on all these rooms opening out of 
each other, as they do all round in such mansions as Bur- 
leigh House and others, and even with the greater part of 
Hampton Court, which is, of course, а good deal later. 
Four staircases were to be placed in turrets projecting into 
the court at the re-entering angles. Embowed windows 
have their advantages; “they be pretty retiring places for 
conference ; and, besides, they keep both the wind and the 
sun off, for that which would strike almost through the 
room doth scarce pass the window. But let them be few; 
four in the court, and on the sides only." Не probably 
means two on each of the return wings; the front wing 
could not have one, as the centre entry to the quadrangle 
would be in the way. Тһе quadrangle is not to be paved, 
‘for that striketh up a great heat in summer and cold in 
winter"; only with paved side and cross-walks, and the 
four spaces laid out in grass. Beyond this court is to be 
another of the same size and height, which (outside) is to 
be environed with the garden on all sides, and on the inside 
“cloistered on all sides upon decent and beautiful arches 
as high as the first story." "This cloister apparently is to 
Бе an arcaded one. “Оп the under side, towards the 
garden, it is to be turned into a place of shade, and only 
have windows towards the garden "—1.e., on the outer side 
of the buildings. Then, after a reference to the arrange- 
ment of the rooms on the fourth or farther side, he adds 
that here there is to be “ on the ground story a fair gallery 
open upon pillars." This description forms a curious 
coincidence with the actual arrangement of the Second 
Court of Trinity College, Cambridge, where there is an 
arcaded cloister on three sides, and an entirely open space 
on the fourth side, with piers to carry the library above. 
Bacon adds that the third story on this farther side is also 
to be “ап open gallery on pillars, to take the air and 
freshness of the garden." In this upper gallery there were 
to be fountains running from the walls. One further detail: 
** At both corners of the farther side, by way of return, let 
there be two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily paved, 
richly hanged, glazed with crystalline glass, and a 
rich cupola in the midst." I confess I cannot make 
out exactly where these ‘delicate cabinets" were to be 
placed. 

Such is Bacon's idea of a great mansion on the quad- 
rangle principle of plan. It would not be a bad study for 
the Academy or the Institute to set as the subject of one of 
their prizes—the Travelling Studentship or the Soane 
Medallion—to restore Bacon's mansion in plan, section, 
and elevation. Bacon, it may be observed, deals only 
with the superior portions of the mansion; “ as for offices," 
he says, **let them stand at a distance, with some low 
galleries to pass from them to the palace itself." This is 
really much the way they were placed by Vanbrugh at 
Seaton Delaval, only that Vanbrugh had them flanking the 
front or entrance courtyard of the house, masked by the 
colonnades, it is true, but still pretty well in evidence, 
whereas I think Bacon wanted them out of the way of 
notice altogether. “Offices” probably did not with him 
include the kitchens, as he rather implies, in the course of 
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his essay, that these would be in the basement of the main 
building. ' 
The quadrangle system of plan is по doubt one of the 
best for combining a considerable degree of architectural 
effect with a certain degree of retirement and domestic 
feeling. Itis not the most effective for an exterior view, 
as in most cases one only gets the architectural impres- 
sion of the front; nor is it the most wholesome form of 
plan in a sanitary sense. The E plan, with or without 
the centre shank to the E, gets over two of these objec- 
tions, and especially with a low screen or colonnade 
across the fourth side, is highly effective architecturally ; 
but it introduces the new objection for internal conveni- 
ence, that each end of the returns is a cul-de-sac. 
Hatfield is a good example, and contains also a fine 
interior point in the long and wide gallery running from 
end to end of the principal mass and connecting the two 
largest rooms, with the added dignity of a colonnaded 
screen at each end. As a contrast to this grandiose 
arrangement, it is curious to observe that in one wing 
the only means of reaching the bedrooms is through the 
gallery of the chapel; though this may be defended as a 
pious arrangement to induce the guests to say their 
prayers before going to bed. Before long, however, the 
quadrangle plan was destined to give way almost entirely 
before the favourite scheme of the later Renaissance, that 
of the centre block and wings, and as a system of house- 
lanning on a great scale nothing so grandiose has ever 
been devised. Vanbrugh, though he did not actually 
invent it, was the great high priest of this movement, the 
leading motive of which was, instead of hiding the offices 
away, as Bacon suggests, to make them contribute to the 
show. If we haveto cover so much land with building, 
the architects seemed to think let us make the most of it 
‚in the architectural result ; let our stable wing on the one 
hand and our kitchen or laundry wirg cn the other serve 
to extend the effect and act as architectural supports to 
the central mass. Mr. Blomfield, in his admirable book 
on the English Renaissance, quotes the words of Reynolds 
in admiration of this treatment as used by Vanbragh :— 
“ To support his principal object he produced his 
second or third groups or masses ; he perfectiy understood 
in his art what is the most difficult in ours, the conduct of 
the background . . . and no architect took greater care 
than he did that his work should not appear crude and 
hard, that is, it should not abruptly start out of the ground 
without preparation." 
In fact, Vanbrugh had a great deal of the feeling of 
those who have been called sculptor-architects. Observe, 
in the case of Castle Howard, how the lines of the 
balustrade fence on each side of the courtyard are as it 
were, modelled in and out in breaks and curves, to escape 
what Reynolds calls the “ hardness ” of straight lines. 
This same modelling of wall lines is a point also with 
Wren, as is shown, inier alia, in the admirably designed 
plan of the boundary walls between the street and the 
courtyard ofthe old Trinity almshouses, which we have 
lately just managed to save, and of which Mr. Thackeray 
Turner remarked with truth that those walls alone were 
enough to indicate the hand of Wren. Vanbrugh's great 
work is, of course, Blenheim, a plan of the grandest type, 
with its great terraced and cloistered forecourt 350 ft. long 
by зоо ft. wide, and the kitchen and stable courts, each 
(with their surrounding buildings) about 250 ft. by 200 ft., 
opening from it to right and left. The plan is absolutely 
axial in both directions, two great longitudinal corridors 
running in parallel lines from wing {to wing. Among 
other points it may be observed that the use of internal 
courts to light the corridors, which is sometimes regarded 
as a very modern expedient, is used here, for the principal 
corridor at all events. The quadrant treatment connecting 
the wings with the centre is another example of Vanbrugh’s 
modelling. The use of quadrant corridors to,connect the 
house with the separate out-buildings became a constant 
feature of the later Renaissance plans; in this case it is 
not a corridor, but a portion of the main building treated 
in this shape; it looks very fine in effect, but there is 
always this objection, that it involves the existence of 
odd-shaped triangular rooms in itsrear. In this case these 
irregular spaces are utilised as dressing-rooms in con- 
nection with rectangular bedrooms. It is one defect in 
the plan that the extreme right wing is one great gallery 
(180 ft. long), and the corresponding left wing is divided up 


оп ornament as a source of architectural beauty. 


‘into rooms, though the exterior architectural treatment is 


identical in both cases, The great gallery should certainly 
have been a special feature; that is one of the pitfalls of 
absolute symmetry. Vanbrugh has been laughed at, too, 
for having made the chapel and the kitchen balance each 
other in the angles of the outlying blocks, but this is not 
so illogical as it is said to be. an was philosophically 
regarded in those days as a being composed of two 
elements, body and soul, neither of which could 
in this world exist apart from the other. The needs of 
the soul were provided for in the chapel on one side, and 
those of the body in the kitchen’ on the other side; both 
were equally necessary to complete mundane existence, 
and Vanbrugh treated them accordingly, with architectural 
correctness.* The principal defect of Blenheim in an 
architectural sense is the want of a grand staircase appro- 
priate to the general grandeur of the plan. The main 
staircases, in two side halls on each side of the great hall 
are convenient enough, but these halls are only 11 ft. wide, 
leaving only about 5 ft. for the width of each flight; a 
miserable proportion for so great a house. At Castle 
Howard the staircases are planned in just the same way 
and of the same size. The staircase alone, in these plans, 
seems to be treated in a purely utilitarian manner ; regarded 
as a means of ascent only. The architectural glory of a 
great staircase does not seem to have dawned on the mind 
of Vanbrugh. i 
(To be continued.) 
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SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


HE ordinary monthly meeting of this society, was held 

on the roth inst, when Mr. Frank Baggallay, 

F.R.I.B.A., of London, delivered a lecture on “ Some 
common errors in Architectural Design." 

After a short introduction and some remarks on the 

difficulty and uncertainty of architectural criticism, the 


frequent changes of taste, the consequent necessity of 
caution in enunciating or accepting principles, and the 


varying degree of importance that architects and the 
public attach to the esthetic aspect of the art, the lecturer 
made some observations on the undue value often placed 
The 
common use of large quantities of badly designed and in- 
judiciously distributed ornament was condemned, and some 
of the commoner errors pointed out in detail and suggestions 


made for the treatment of ornament generally. The rest- 


lessness of contemporary architecture, and the tendency to 


‘mingle incongruous forms and materials in the same 


composition were noticed, and the necessity for repose 
and unity of design was insisted on, Тһе movement to 
abandon the study of past architecture, the reason for it, 
its chances of success, and the subject of originalit 

generally were discussed. It was pointed out that origi- 
nality requires knowledge and a cultivated taste to guide 
it if practical and zsthetic pitfalls are to be avoided; and. 
the continued and thorough study of architectural 
history was strongly advocated. Attention was called to 
errors in the scale of the details and parts of buildings, and 
the lecturer suggested that the matter of scale should be 
especially and carefully watched where original forms are 
used. In connection with the question of scale, he said a 
few words about the difficulty introduced by large sheets 
of glass, and pointed out a treatment that has been par- 
tially successful in certain cases. А number of errors 
were condemned as sins against commonsense; among 
them the construction of arches that obviously would not 
stand without the aid of a concealed girder, carbels that 
are many times larger than necessary, queer-shaped win- 
dows, and the transfer of forms appropriate to one material 
to another. Errors in the use of terra-cotta were attri- 
buted to a similar cause, and its better n in the 
past was referred to. Іп connection with errors of pro- 
portion, it was suggested that the source of our ideas on 
the subject is really to be found chiefly in what the eye is 
most used to, and that modifications of customary ratios 
may besuccessful if they be systematic and not exag- 


* The symmetrical treatment of chapel and kitchen occurs in other 
plans in the “ Vitruvius Britannicus"; it is not confined to Vanbrugh 
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gerated. After a few remarks on unpleasant outlinesand 
contours, the lecturer referred to the frequent neglect of 
Re in planning to provide for architectural 
effects, especially interior ones, and to the influence of the 
position of windows on interior effects. The paper con- 
cluded with a few words on design generally. 


The lecture was well illustrated by drawings and dia- 


grams. 

On the motion of Mr. E. М. Gibbs, seconded by Mr. ]. 
B. Mitchell Withers, and supported by several members, 
a hearty vote of thanks was given to the lecturer. 

It was announced that the series of lectures by Mr. H. 
Stannus, Е.К.І.В.А., of London, will commence on 
Thursday, the 19th inst. 


ВАВ‏ ی ی م سید 


JOTTINGS. 


HE Colonial Office is undergoing a much needed 

renovation. A special feature in the improvements 

is to be the decoration of the entrance hall, in connection 

with which experiments are now being made to ascertain 
the most suitable scheme. 


THE Queen has intimated her intention ot opening the 
.new wing of the children's ward of the Isle of Wight 
County Hospital at Ryde, which has been erected as the 
island memorial of her Majesty's long reign. The date has 
not yet been fixed, but it will probably be in February. 
On the same interesting occasion Princess Henry of 
Battenberg is to unveil a memorial bust of the Queen, 
which is to be placed in the ward. 


A new Girls’ High School is being erected at Newcastle 
by the Girls! Public Day School Co., Ltd. Тһе building 
is designed by Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, of Newcastle, 
and the work is being carried out by Mr. G. H. Mauchlen. 
Accommodation is provided for 320 scholars, and the 
building, which is a three-story one, is built of red brick, 
the upper portion being faced with rough cast, and the roof 
covered with green slates. 


Tue West Riding County Council purpose erecting а 
fourth pauper asylum at Storthes Hall, and the surveyor 
to the council has been instructed to prepare sketch plans 
for (1) main building to accommodate 1,200 cases of all 
classes, but capable of enlargement; (2) separate acute 
hospital for present accommodation of 200 patients (100 of 
each sex) ; (3) administrative of the main building to be 
large enough to provide for not less than 2,000. In the 
opinion of the Asylums Committee these buildings ought 
to be proceeded with as early as practicable. 


New Lecture Hall and School Buildings in connection 
with Wesley Chapel, Birkenhead, were opened on the 
4th inst. Accommodation is provided for over 700 children, 
the cost being about £3,000. Тһе contract has been suc- 
cessfully carried out by Mr. James Merritt from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. T. W. Cubbon, 
architect, of Birkenhead. 


Tue Town Council of Aberdeen have had under considera- 
tion the question of restoring Greyfriars' Parish Church 
for the use of the congregation. Mr. C. W. Mitchell, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, made it a condition of his gift of 
£10,000 towards the extension of Marischal College, in 
front of which the edifice stands, that it should be restored 
and retained for ecclesiastical purposes; but there was a 
strong feeling inside the Town Council that the church 
should be demolished and erected on a different site. Plans 
for the restoration of the church were prepared by Mr. A. 
Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., architect, and the Finance 
Committee recommended that they should be adopted, 
but the Council rejected the proposal by 17 to 13 votes. 
Lord Provost Fleming stated that Mr. Mitchell was 
determined to adhere to the conditions attached to his 
donation. 


Tue Nottingham Board of Guardians on the ııth inst., 
accepted the tender of Mr. Frederick Evans, Old Basford, 
in £158,000. for the erection of a new workhouse at Bag- 
thorpe, subject to the contract being completed in three 


years. The |lowest of the tenders originally sent in was 
£274,500, which far exceeded the estimates of the Board's 
advisers, whilst the expenditure sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board only amounted to £217,000. Ac- 
cordingly, the Guardians called in Mr. W. H. Ward, of 
Birmingham, their consulting architect, who suggested 
modifications of the scheme, whereby, without reducing 
the accommodation or sacrificing any material feature of 
the plans, a saving of at least £100,000 would be effected, 
and it is on the basis of Mr. Ward's suggestions that the 
new tender has been accepted. 


Ата meeting of the Smethwick District Council on the 
11th inst., Mr. Н. Mitchell, head of the brewery firm of 
H. Mitchell & Co., presented a drill hall and recreation 
ground, including cricket and football enclosures, to the 
town of Smethwick. Тһе gifts are estimated to be close 
upon Z 10,000. 
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NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Jan. 20th, 7.30 p.m. 
Illustrated Lantern Lecture by Mr. Beresford Pite, 
entitled “ Ancient and Modern Buildings in Palestine.” 

BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL AssociATION.— Jan. 19th, 8 p.m. 
Subject :—“ Notes on the MSS. of Romsey Abbey,” by Dr. 
W. de Gray Birch, Е.5.А. 

Civi. AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ бОСТЕТУ.— ап. 19th, 
7.30 p.m. Mr. Е.Н. С. Brewster on “Тһе Unadvisability 
of the Water Supplies being in the hands of the Local 
Authorities." 

INSTITUTION or CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Jan. 13th, 8 p.m. 
(Students' Meeting). Dr. Archibald Barr on “Тһе Applica- 
tion ofthe Science of Mechanics to Engineering Practice." 
Jan. 17th, 8 p.m. Papers to be read (with view to dis- 
cussion) :— “ The effects of wear upon steel rails,” by Mr. 
W. G. Kirkaldy ; and “ On the Microphotography of steel 
rails,” by Sir Wm. Roberts-Austen, K.C.B.; Jan. 19, 
2.30 p.m. Students’ visit to the Works of Messrs. D, 
Kirkaldy £ Son, 99, Southwark-st, S.E. 

PERTH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Jan. 14th, 2.30 
p.m. Visit to Southern District School, S. William-st. 

RovaL ACADEMY ОЕ ArTs.—Jan 16th, 4 p.m. Sir W. B. 
Richmond, K.C.B., on “ Tintoretto and Titian”: this 
being the 3rd of a course of 6 lectures on “ Painting.” 
Jan. roth, ditto (4th). 

Roya INSTITUTE or BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Jan. 16th, 
8 o'clock. Award of Prizes and Studentships, preceded 
by Business Meeting. 

SOCIETY FOR ENCOURAGEMENT OF FINE ARTS.— Jan. 19th. 
General Meeting. 

SociETY OF pare 16th. 8 p.m. Dr. Samuel 
Rideal will deliver the first of a series of four lectures on 
“ Bacterial Purification in Sewage.” 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMAN’S 
Society (Glasgow).—]an. 20th, 8 o'clock. Mr. Peter 
Fyfe on “Тһе Housing of the Labouring Classes.” 
(Lime-light illustrations). 
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THE ASSESSORSHIP IN THE PLYMOUTH 
COMPETITION. 


E have received from Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A., whose appointment as assessor in the 
Plymouth street rebuilding competition we referred to last 
week, a letter explaining his position in the matter, which 
we print elsewhere, together with a letter from Mr. B. 
Priestley Shires, A.R.I.B.A., the hon. sec. of the Three 
Towns branch of the Devon and ‘Exeter Architectural 
Society. Mr. Smith asserts his entire ignorance of there 
having been any dispute ‚whatever between the local 
architects and the corporation in regard to the conditions 
of the competition. We are doing Mr. Smith no injustice 
in saying that he has evidently accepted the position of 
referee in the Plymouth competition, in ignorance of the 
fact. Ofhis ability, impartiality, and uprightness to act 
as such, we make no question whatever. That point 
does not enter into the argument at all. But we confess 
to some surprise that Мг, Smith does not know (1) that 
the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society have 
condemned absolutely the  Corporation's action in 
the matter; (2) that all the principal architects 
in the three towns refused to have anything to 
do with the competition; and (3) that Mr. G. R. 
Crickmay, F.R.I.B.A., declined to act as assessor in it. 
If it were really so small a matter as Mr. Smith would 
suggest why have all these gentlemen so completely and 
practically condemned the proposals of the Corporation, 
and would they not be quite as well able to judge of the 
circumstances of the case from a professional point of 
view ав Mr. Smith? Апа why should Mr. Crickmay 
decline the appointment as assessor on the ground of the 
unprofessional character of the conditions if they were 
really as reasonable as Mr. Smith would have us believe ? 
On several previous occasions we have dealt with the 
facts of the case, and Mr. Priestley Shires in his letter to- 
day sets them out again very plainly aud briefly. Mr. 
Smith says: “ Тһе Corporation are going to let sites to 
builders for them to erect a number of shops, which are to be 
all alike, and the architect will obtain his fee from the 
builders taking the sites, and is only responsible to the 
Corporation for his one-sixteenth scale elevations; no 
superintendence or specifications, and only to indicate 
what the mouldings should be." This is not the 
fact according to the correspondence on the subject 
between the protesting architects and the Corporation. 
What the Corporation required were not only the 
one - sixteenth scale elevations, but  fully- detailed 
plans of each floor, sections, details, &c., for 
28 shops and dwelling houses to be erected, each on 
varying sites,—a scheme estimated to cost at least £ 50,000. 
And further, the town clerk in replying to the objections 
of the local architects wrote as follows :—‘* The committee 
regret their inability to dispense with any of the drawings 
mentioned in paragraph 4 of the instructions to competing 
architects, and, in this connection, I would reiterate the 
statement contained in my letter of the 3rd ult., to the 
effect that the committee propose only to exhibit publicly 
the elevations of the whole facade, so that no opportunity 
will be given to unscrupulous persons to take advantage 
of the labour of competitors. The committee cannot agree 
to the fee of seven guineas on each site being paid to the 


successful architect by the purchaser thereof, as suggested 


in paragraph (5) of the letter of the 14th ult., and the fee 
of £250 must be regarded as inclusive. The committee 
has also decided to prescribe the following condition, 
viz. :— That competitors are to submit designs of premises 
which will produce a rental of about £100 per annum, 
with the exception of the two end sites, which are to be 
specially treated." We think these facts do not make the 
competitors' work for this competition quite so light, or 
the ulterior results quite so trivial, as Mr. Smith would 
have us regard them. 

Mr. Smith considers the £250 ample compensation, and 
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remarks that architects ought not to expect a corporation 
to pay 5 per cent for designs they are not going to carry 
out themselves, which is in our opinion a very lame argu- 
ment indeed. Well, we do not suppose any architect 


expects to get 5 per cent for merely supplying a design, but : 
| right to expect, more : 
than 4 per cent, which is just what the Б дикек Corpora- · 


surely he does expect, and has a 
tion offer, as the inclusive price for the designs! Would 
Mr. Smith be prepared to furnish designs on such terms, 
even without superintendence, or further responsibility 
towards the бүрін здар We scarcely imagine he would 
alow such a condition to be possible in his private 
practice, and he would be less professionally wide-awake 
than we give him credit for if he permitted himself to be 
drawn into a competition on similar terms. 

There remains only this to be said, and that is that this 
attempt to cheapen architects’ services by means of com- 
petition is an unwarrantable and gratuitous insult to the 

rofession. We are glad the Plymouth architects have 

ad the courage and good sense to resent it. The condi- 
tions are so utterly contrary to the R.I.B.A. Suggestions 
for the Conduct of Competitions that we confess to consi- 
derable surprise that any Fellow of the Institute could be 
found to countenance them, even by acting as professional 
assessor. Апа we can only think that Mr. Smith has 
been led into the position through ignorance of the real 
facts of the case. 


PD 


THE R.I.B.A. STUDENTS’ 


are satisfactory enough, the three chief prizes—the 

oane Medallion, the Pugin Studentship and the Tite 

Prize—attracting thirty competitors, eleven each in the 
two first named, and eight in the last. The Owen 


Г point of numbers the Students’ Competitions this year 


ies 
Studentship, as usual, was confined to the few, there being + 
The Measured Drawings Prize. 


only three competitors. 
secured six competitors, the Essay Prize five, the Grissell 
Gold Medal four, and there was one “' application and 
drawings" in respect to the Goodwin Bursary. This, if 
we mistake not, is about an average response, and it is some 
measure of satisfaction to find there are so many students 
willing to bestow much labour and pains upon these com- 
petition efforts, even though they may fall short (and some 
of them a great deal short) in quality of achievement. 

The premier competition is of course the Soane 
Medallion, which carries with it £100 for continental 
travel and study, and is for the encouragement of archi- 
tectural design. We confess: we do not get much hope 
from the eleven designs at present exhibited at Conduit 
Street. The subject is a concert hall, and we cannot say 
that any of the competitors invest it with any of the poetry 
of architecture, nor yet with good sound prose. It is well, 
perhaps, that youth should dream dreams, and that their 
aspirations should be set on high, but it is astonishing 
how little worth these dreams and aspirations can become: 
when reduced to a prosaic black and white transcript on 
paper. Out of the eleven sets of designs submitted in the 
competition (comprising 01 strainers) there is not one 
that exhibits anything of marked originality and power in 
design. The winner, Mr. W. A. Mellon, givesus an excel- 
lent plan, but a very ordinary type of Classic architecture 
in the exterior creditably done. The whole of the designs 
are a disappointing lot, of which that by “ Civitali,” is 
perhaps the least so. And what more can be said after 
arriving at that conclusion? To refer to them seriatim 
is useless. But one cannot help noticing how conspicu- 
ously absent is the sense of architectural beauty. Is it 
not one of the first essentials of all good architecture that 
it should be beautiful—that it should appeal to us by 
reason of its beauty of outline, right proportions, and 
accurate determination of the value of solids and voids of 
plain and enriched surface, etc. ? And the sense to give 
us these essentials is very much the same as that: which 
makes the onlooker anticipate and appreciate them. It 
is possible in some slight degree to cultivate this sense if 
it already exists, but we fear that in many an average 
architectural student there is nothing of the kind to culti- 
vate. Again, it may be that the subjects usually given in 
the Soane Medallion competition are too much advanced, 
too greatly beset with artistic and practical difficulties— 
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to admit of fair treatment by young men of little or no 
practical experience as architects. Still, one would think 
that a concert hall was not an unmanageable thing to 
work out with agreeable proportions, good outline, and 
effective enrichment. We must confess we should not 
much mind about the style, providing these qualities 
appeared. | 

The hn Studentship (Silver Medal and £40 for 
travel in the United Kingdom) goes to Mr. J: Hervey 
Rutherford, whose work, however, is decidedly lacking in 
the feeling shown in the drawings by Mr. E. H. Bennett, 
who takes a Medal of Merit and £10 тоз. Mr. Ramsay 
Traquair secures a Medal of Merit and Z5 5s., with a good 
set of drawings, and Mr. Albert Herbert receives Hon. Men- 
tion tor another good set. Some very clever pencil drawings 
are submitted by Mr. Chas. E. Pearson, of Lancaster, and 
Mr. Ernest Evans also sends a good set of drawings of 
Ely Cathedral. | 

The Tite Prize (Certificate and £30 for travel in Italy) 
is won by Mr. J. B. Fulton. The subject set the competi- 
tors was a Royal Mausoleum, and Mr. Fulton's design is 
a clever piece of Classic work, admirably drawn. The most 
original design, illustrated by a very clever set of drawings, 
is by “ Rex," in a shield. Instead of being an enlarged 
vase, or elongated box, it takes the form of a square build- 
ing, finished by an open loggia at the top, the centre part 
of the building being finished by a circular lantern. Inside 
the building is finished by a semi-circular dome, under 
which stands the shrine, in which, and other parts of the 
design, is shown a fine appreciation of the value of good 
sculpture. This is the best design of the kind we have 
seen, and would look much better than the drawings them- 
selves suggest. The design by Mr. A. M. Gardner (who 
is awarded a Medal of Merit and five guineas) is clever, 
but there is to our mind more of real quality in the design 
by “Еп Avant.” “Memento Mori” is another good 
design well drawn, Mr. E. I. Jago receives honourable 
mention. 

The Measured Drawings Prize (Institute Silver Medal 
and ro guineas) is awardedto Mr. H. E. Kirby,for some very 

rfect drawings of the north porch of St.Paul's Cathedral. 

hey are almost faultlessly drawn, and the detail of carving 
is as refined and perfect as to satisfy even the South Ken- 
sington standard. And yet— we are not ourselves quite 
satisfied with even the most perfect work unless we find 
some definite hint somewhere that the artist enjoys his 
task. Mr. F. E. Knight, who receives a Medal of Merit 
and five guineas, sends a very 
delicate set of neat drawings of 
Southwold Church, and an ex- 
cellent set of vigorous drawings of 
St. Catherine's College, Cam- 
bridge, by Mr. Heaton Comyn, 
also secures а Medal of Merit 
and five guineas. This latter set 
of drawings were sent in under 
the som.de-plume of “ Nox," and 
curiously enough are placed in a 
dark corner of the library. The 
beautiful Riddlesden Hall, Keigh- 
ley, the perfect model of an English ` 
country house, with its sturdy and 
expressive detail, is the subject of 
a good set of drawings by 
* Sulphur." The drawings of St. 
Michael's Church, Linlithgow, by 
* Pitti," show good firm drawing, 
and the exterior view, according 
to the Glasgow convention, clever 
but hard. Not only do ugly- 
shaped hard bands of cloud cross 
the sky and obscure the outline of 
the church, but, alas! the church 
itself is out of drawing. “ Nomen" 
gives us a not very satisfactory 
set of drawings of Morton Old 
H 


all. 

The Essay Prize (Institute Silver Medal and 25 guineas) 
is quite rightly awarded to Mr. H. C. Corlett for a really 
admirable dissertation on “Тһе Use and Value of 
Colour in Architecture” His work not only shows 
careful study оҒ his subject, but an evident sym- 
pathy with it, and he has literary facility enough to handle 
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it with a comprehensive grip whilst expressing himself 
clearly and concisely and іп an interesting way. Іп fact, 
his essay is the only one of the five which exhibits com- 
pleteness and finish. His illustrations, too, are excellently 
chosen, and his MS. also shows care and taste in '' get- 
up," which counts for something in an essay competi- 
tion. Another excellent essay is that by ''Aucassin," 
(Mr. A. T. Griffith, B.A.,) which is awarded a Certificate 
of Hon. Mention and is good enough to have been a 
good deal better. The author lacks grip, however, and 
his writing is often faulty in expression. He might have 
done better, we think; his illustrations are by no means 
the least attractive part of his work. А prize of books to 
the value of £5 is awarded to Mr. F. E. Eden for his 
essay, and that by Mr. A. N. Paterson also receives Hon. 
Mention. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and ten guineas, offered for 
the best design for a covered market, falls to Mr. G. 
Gardner Wallace. But the design by Mr. C. А. Daubne 
(Hon. Mention), with nice Georgian exterior, is muc 
nicer than the one by the winner, and is a much 
better design altogether, with its surrounding colonnade 
and well-shaped dome. None of the three other designs 
submitted appear to us to touch this one in architectural 
quality. 

The Pugin Student for 1898, Mr. de Gruchy, gives us 
good evidence of his year's work. Indeed, we have never 
looked over a set of sketch studies with more pleasure 


than those by Mr. de Gruchy. For the author's aim has: 


evidently been to illustrate the architectural facts in a 
vigorous and impressive manner. Тһе drawings аге bold 
and yet feeling, both in line and wash. He has succeeded 
in giving expression to a keen appreciation of architectural 
values. Тһе interior of the tower of St. Mabyn, Cornwall, 
is а singularly expressive art of drawing, a mixture of 
pencil and sepia wash. One could not expect the 
character of the old work to be better rendered than here. 
His study of the exterior of this tower is an excellent 
monochrome sketch, and a large scale sketch of the porch 
of St. Just is a most admirable expression of architectural 
facts. The Boscastle Street and the font of Tintegel are 
excellent colour studies, whilst the coloured detail of screen 
in St. Maugan-in-Rydar, capitally illustrates the barbaric 
Gothic colouring. Mr. de Gruchy has very fully justified 
his selection last year for this studentship, and he has 
gone е the right parts of Cornwall for his interesting 
material. 


MUNICIPAL THEATRE, SALZBURG. 
From “ Modern Opera Houses and Theatres. 


The drawings, sent/in, by the winner of the Tite Prize, 


1898, Mr. John S. Lee, are disappointing. They hardly 
show much appreciation of the beauties of Venice, Verona, 
Bergamo, or Brescia. 


The Aldwinckle Student of 1898, Mr. |. B. Fulton, sends 


in a comprehensive lot of drawings of that clever kind 
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which, though they do not average eight inches square, we 
are convinced would have been interesting, even had he 
been looking up Piccadilly or Regent Street. The conven- 
tion he uses is vigorous and feeling, but there is a very 
great deal of Mr. Fulton about it. We, of course, say this 
ih no disparagement, only the reverse, for now-a-days we 
all value indivi- 
duality. Archi- 
tecture, foliage, 
scaffolding, 
plans—it is all 
made into de- 
corative outline 
by this artist. 
if the magazine 
editor requires 
drawings of 
fairy palaces 
for his juvenile 
readers, where 
could he find 
better than 
such things as 
Mr. Fulton's 
Toledo, Se- 
govia, Cordova? 
For іһе раг- 
dening шара- 
zine what 
better thing is 
available than 
these charming 
studies of 
flowers, thistle, 
lemon, orange, 
&c.? Кеа! 
Mr. Fulton 
should publish these seventy-four subjects in a collected 
form. We have never seen anything better of its kind at 
the Institute or Academy. 

The further drawings submitted by Mr. A. E. Hender- 
son, the Owen Jones student of 1897, shows somewhat 
laborious but careful work. 

The Godwin Bursary (Silver Medal and £40, for Travel 
Outside the United Kingdom) has been secured by Mr. 
E. W. M. Wonnacott, who was the only applicant. 

In regard to the Ashphitel Prize the Board of Examiners 
(Architecture) having reported that none of the successful 
candidates in the final examinations of 1:898 has dis- 
tinguished himself sufficiently to deserve the Ashphitel 
Prize, value Ten Guineas, the Council have awarded a 
Prize of Five Guineas to Mr. Charles Riddey [4.] and 
Mr. John Kirkland respectively. _ 

Prizes of Books to the value of Ten Guineas offered by 
Mr. Arthur Cates, ex- Chairman of the Board of Examiners, 
to the students whose testimonies of study for admission 
to the Final Examination are considered by the Board to 
best merit the prizes, provided they pass the examination 
for which the said testimonies are submitted, have, on 
the recommendation of the Board of Examiners (Archi- 
tecture), been awarded to Mr. Albert Herbert, of Leicester, 
for the June Examination, and to Mr. H. Inigo Triggs, of 
London, for the November Examination. Ап extra prize 
of Five Guineas has been awarded to Mr. Henry Tanner 
бирг.) of London, for his testimonies of study submitted 

or the latter examination. 

In view of the work at present being executed at 
Constantinople by Mr. А. E. Henderson, the Owen-Jones 
Student of 1897, the Council have decided to grant him a 
sum of fifty pounds out of the Owen-Jones Fund, being 
the value of the Studentship not awarded in 1898. The 


Council have approved the work of Mr. Chas. de Gruchy. 


as Pugin Student for 1898; of Mr. John Stevens Lee, as 
Tite Prizeman for 1898; and of Mr. Jas. B. Fulton, as 
Aldwinckle Student, 1898. 


Ф 


Messrs. а. Н. Hitt & Sons, civil engineers, Manchester, 
have been appointed engineers for the construction of the 
Walshaw Dean reservoirs for the Halifax Corporation at 
a fee of 5 per cent. on the outlay. 


OF BUILDING WORK AND THE DUTIES OF 
A CLERK OF WORKS, 


OME gai since a long series of articles appeared in 
the British. Architect by Mr. J. Leaning, F.S.A., on 
‘“ Quantities.” We have now to welcome from the same 
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GERMAN А 
From “ Modern Opera Houses and Theatres." 


writer a book on “Тһе Conduct of Building Works 
and Duties of a Clerk of Works," published by Mr. 
Batsford. 

This most admirable little volume, which is an exten- 
sion of a small treatise upon the “ Duties оға Clerk of 
Works," by the same author, should be read by all those 
who have charge of building operations. In a concise 
form it deals with many of the important points arising 
during the erection of a building, one or two of which we 
may just briefly refer to. 

In the first place the reader is recommended, in the case 
of a building to be demolished, especially in а narrow 
Street, to prepare an elevation, with the openings, &c. 
It might well be suggested that photographs should be 
taken of the building and surroundings, in order to prevent 
any dispute arising as to ancient lights, &c. : 

It is also stated that in addition to the working drawings 
and specification, details should be completely finished 
before handing to the quantity surveyor. At the present 
time, however, it is, as a rule, quite impracticable to do this. - 

The want of faith shown by the author in the con- 
structional knowledge of the architect is to be depreciated. 
He suggests that the quantity surveyor, upon careful 
analysis, will sometimes discover '* weak points of construc- 
tion and arrangement." Surely this is not the case with 
the drawings of an architect of experience? | 

Again, when discussing the incivility of the foreman, he 
says that ''incivility is very often an expression of con- 
tempt for the ignorance of the architect," and the obvious 
moral is “ not to be ignorant." This can hardly be said to - 
be the usual characteristic of an architect! | 

With regard to the selection of a clerk of works, we ' 
have always found that a good mason, owing to the greater 
extent of scientific knowledge and reasoning involved, and 
the bent of mind thus obtained, is more likely to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the whole of the building 
trades than a carpenter. 

With regard to the setting of stone upon its natural bed, 
the author might well have pointed out, that іп some 
cases it is far from desirable that the stone should be thus 
placed. Architects seem to be unaware of the fact that 
in the case of Bath stone it is absolutely essential that the ` 
projecting courses, such as cornices, copings, &c., should be 
¢“ joint-bedded." 

А very valuable supplement to the little book is а copy 
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of the regulations respecting open competitive examina- 
tions for the situation of Clerk of Works in the office of 
her Majesty's Works, &c. Опе of the recent examination 
papers is given, id which we notice that the candidate is 
ере among a vast number of other things, to design 
a free library and reading-room for a small town! This is 
surely expecting too much from a clerk of works, and more 
properly pertains to the functions of an architect. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
T? ERE isto be a limited competition for the new Sessions 
t 


House in the Old Bailey. The CityLands Committee of 
e Corporation have consulted Professor Aitchison, R.A., 
P.R.I.B.A., and he has suggested a limited competition. 
As a result, the Committee, having approved the sugges- 
tion, have agreed that six architects shall be nominated by 
the council of the R.I.B.A. In the preparation of the 
conditions of the competition and the ultimate: selection 
of a design, the committee have appointed Professor 
Aitchison as adviser and assessor with Mr. Andrew Murray, 
the city surveyor, as his coadjutor. Each unsuccessful 
competitor complying with the conditions will receive an 
honorarium of 200 guineas. This should prove a very 
кееш competition if the competitors аге wisely 
chosen. 


THREE premiums of £20, £10, and £5 are offered by the 
Northwich Salt Compensation Board for the three best 
designs “ for a dwelling-house not more than two stories 
high, and of an annual value not exceeding £25, suitable 
and convenient for erection on land liable to subsidence.” 
As the premiums are to be considered the purchase price 
of the designs, which will then ** become and remain the 
property of the Board," the competition can only appeal 
to juniors and hangers-on. 


Tue Gosport and Alverstoke Urban District Council 
invite competitive designs for a new technical institute and 
library from architects practising within roo miles of 
Gosport. Premiums of £100, £25, and £10 are offered, 
and the competition will be adjudicated upon by a pro- 
fessional assessor. 


ALTHOUGH twenty-seven applications have been received 
for the vacant appointment of Architect to the London 
County Council, not one of théapplicants has been deemed 
by the General Purposes Committee to be sufficiently well 
qualified for the post. As the salary is £ 1,500 a-year, this 
conclusion is a little puzzling, though possibly the explana- 
tion may be found іп the fact that the architect who is 
worth £1,500a-year as a salaried official, is probably worth 
a good deal more as a private practitioner, and is his own 
master, whereas under the County Council he is not only 
liable to dismissal at any time, but he has many masters 
to serve, and if he survive the ordeal till the time for his 
compulsory retirement, he has no pension to fall back 
upon. What the Council will do now remains to be seen; 
meanwhile Mr. Blashill is to continue in office till the end 
of March, pending the finding of a suitable successor. 


Tue work in connection with the restoration of the west 
front of Peterborough Cathedral proceeds apace under the 
direction of Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. The south gable, 
upon which attention is now being bestowed, is found to 
be less out of plumb than the north gable was, neither has 
it suffered so much from the effects of the weather. The 
arch mouldings are secure, and will not be touched, the 
work indeed will only proceed to the main string course, 
just below the base of the gable. There are some nasty 
cracks in the upper masonry, but they are trivial com- 
parco with the chasms which were in the north gable. 

he weather and iron clamps have played havoc with the 
statuary in this particular gable. АШ the Saints are more 
or less emaciated, and are to be solidified by being 
“ pickled," as in the case of the aureoled figures in the 
other portion of the restored facade, s.e., by being immer- 
sed for some time in a lime water bath. 


APPLICATION was made last Friday for a faculty to proceed 
with the first section of the work in connection with the 
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extension of Wakefield Cathedral,as a memorial of the 
late Bishop of the diocese, Dr. Walsham How. The 
estimated cost of this first part of the work is £14,700. 
It is expected that the total cost of the late Mr. J. L. 
Pearson's complete design will amount to about £30,000. 
Ап anonymous donor sent £3,000 towards the building 
fund last week. Dr. Tristram, Q.C., Chancellor for the 
Diocese of Wakefield, granted the faculty asked for. 


Ам appreciative reference to the late Professor Hayter 
Lewis was made at the recent annual meeting of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology by the chairman, Dr. 
Gladstone. Dr. Gladstone said the Professor had been a 
member of the Society from the commencement, and a 
frequent contributor on the archzology of Palestine and 
Egypt. One of his most important papers bore on his 
exploration of the curious temple of Rameses II. at Tel- 
el-Yahudeh, near Cairo. 


Mr. J. Н. Burton, architect, who has practised for some 
time past at 2, Guide Lane, Hooley Hill, has removed his 
offices to 1504, Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. Не 
has also taken into partnership Mr. J. А. Percival, who 
has been his manager for the past fourteen years, and the 
new firm will be Messrs. Burton & Percival. 

Mr. GEORGE HORNBLOWER and Mr. Henry Hoyne Fox 
were elected Fellows of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on Monday evening last, and Mr. John Alfred 
Jones was elected an Associate. 


Tue question of the administration of local buildings bye- 
laws in rural districts was raised at the meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday evening. 
There was some discussion on the subject, and ultimately, 
on the motion of Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, the following reso- 
lutions were passed :—''1. That the administration of 
local building bye-laws in rural districts is a matter calling 
for the action of the Royal Institute. 2. That the Council 
be requested to communicate with the Local Government 
Board on the subject, and to appoint a special committee 
to consider and take action thereon." 


А DISCUSSION took place at last Saturday's meeting of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board on ап adjourned motion 
brought forward by Mr. Brass at the meeting of the 
Board on June ı8th last, to the effect that the Works 
Committee be instructed to consider and report if it would 
not be advisable to appoint an architect to the Board. 
Ultimately an amendment was agreed to referring the 
matter to the Works Committee, “ with instructions to 
consider and report whether it is desirable for the managers 
to appoint an architect or surveyor, or architect and sur- 
veyor, and, if so, on what terms and conditions, and for 
the performance of what definite duties." 


Six cartoons by tbe late Sir Edward Burne-Jones have 
been presented to the Birmingham Art Gallery by Mr. C. 
Fairfax Murray, together with two cartoons by William 
Morris. 


IT is reported that a great sensation has been created in 
the art circles of Italy by the unexpected discovery of a 
magnificent Madonna by the celebrated painter Cima de 
Conegrano. This masterpiece has just been unearthed in 
thelittle church of Zermen, near Conegrano, and at the 
present time efforts are being made by the Italian Govern- 
ment to purchase it ; but a bid of a large amount has been 
made for the picture by a wealthy Englishman, and it is 
now considered likely that this masterpiece may find its 
way to London. Until the present discovery it was sup- 
posed that the picture had been destroyed. The church 
of Zermen was demolished at the time of the League of 
Cambray, and as the picture was in the church it was 
thought that it was ruined. 


TH& task upon which Sir Reginald Palgrave has been 
engaged for several years, of localising for the benefit of 
visitors historical memories associated with the Palace of 
Westminster, will be brought to a conclusion next week, 
when a tablet indicating the site of the old Star Chamber 
is to be placed in position in the arcade connecting the 
Houses of Parliament with the Westminster Station of the 
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District Railway Company. Тһе tablet, which will be 
affixed to one of the wall-piers of Sir Reginald Palgrave's 
residence, midway between the two archways, giving 
access to the Speaker's Courtyard, bears the following 
inscription :—'* This tablet marks the position of the outer 
doorway, leading to the room, built during the year 1602, 
wherein the Court of Law constituted by Statute, 3 Hen. 
VII., c. 1, known as the Star Chamber Court, held session 
during the reigns of James I. and Charles I., until August 
1, 1641, when the Court was closed by Statute, 16 Car. I., 
c. 10. The position of the doorway was ascertained by 
measurements based upon ancient plans of the Palace of 
Westminster. The frontage of the Star Chamber building 
extended about thirty feet northward and southward from 
this spot. The Star Chamber was upon the first floor, 
and was lighted by windows looking towards New Palace 


Yard." 


DuniNc the past ten years (1889-98) over 1,200 students 
have attended the Building Construction Classes at the 
City of London College, under Professor Henry Adams, 
and nearly one-half have sat for the Science and Art 
Department Examination, with a resulting success averag- 
ing 50:28 per cent. in the Elementary Stage, 91:32 per 
cent. in the Advanced Stage, and 28:57 per cent. in the 
Honours Stage. This is believed to be a record achieve- 
ment. At any rate the result must be eminently satisfac- 
tory to Professor Adams and the College authorities, —and, 
of course, the successful students. 


How much the British workman understands and appre- 
ciates the benefits proposed to be conferred on him by a 
contributory pension scheme is delightfully hit off by “ Mr. 
Punch? this week. Mr. Linley Sambourne depicts in а 
cartoon the interior of a workshop with one young work- 
man retailing to another the contents of a newspaper 
- article on the old age pension question. It isentitled “А 
Dazzling Future," and underneath is the following little 
dialogue :— | 

First Young Workman: “ Look "еге, Bill, as tar as I сап 
size it up, if you and me begin puttin' by immediate, and 
don't get locked out, or laid up, or die, or anything o'that ! 
by the time we’resixty-five we shall come into a matter of 
'arf-a-crown a week for the rest of our lives! | 1" 


Second Young Workman: “ОБ, Lor’! ” 
This just about sums up the whole position to a nicety. 


We have received a volume on “ Northumberland 
Masonry, and the Development of the Craft in England,” 
by Mr. John Strachan, Q.C., and publishedby George Ken- 
ning, 16, Great Queen Street, W.C. The book is full of 
the quaint customs and details connected with the rise and 
progress of the craft in bygone years, and should prove a 
most interesting volume to all Freemasons. There are 
some very curious things in it, but perhaps the old epitaph 
discovered in Gateshead Churchyard is about the most 
SU « Here lies Robert Trollop, 

Who made yon stones roll ар; 

When death took his soul up, 

His body filled this hole up." 


We might note also the very excellent photograph of the 
beautiful top of the tower of the Church of S. Nicholas, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, which serves as а frontispiece. The 
book shows much care and research in its compilation, for 
which the author deserves very great credit indeed. 


Tug Highways Committee of the London County Coun- 
cil have recently been asked to suggest a suitable position 
for a memorial tablet which a committee of eminent en- 
gineers, and, among others, Lady Bazalgette, are desirous 
of erecting to the late Sir J. Bazalgette, who wasfor many 
ears chief engineer of the late» Metropolitan Board of 
orks. Having regard to the fact that the Thames 
embankments were constructed under Sir J. Bazalgette's 
supervision, and to the undoubted value of the services 
which he rendered to London in other respects, the com- 
mittee recommended the Council to meet the wishes of 
the promoters, and they suggest as a suitable position for 
the memorial tablet a place on the wall of the Victoria 
Embankment at a point facing the end of Northumber- 
land Avenue, and near the Charing Cross pier. The 
Council have acquiesced. 


SOME owners of cottages in the Borough appealed last 
week-end, at the South London Sessions, against an order 
for demolition of the cottages made by the vestry of St. 
George-the-Martyr, Southwark, under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890. Mr. Frank Gover represented 
the appellants; and Mr. Corrie Grant the vestry. It 
appeared that the cottages were closed by a magistrate’s 
order in 1895, being condemned as unfit for human habi- 
tation. They were then dismantled, but were not pulled 
down, and it was alleged by Dr. Waldo, medical officer of 
health, and other witnesses, that the old buildings and 
old drains were a source of danger to the public health, 
and that the site ought to be cleared. The vestry made 
the order for demolition. On behalf of the appellants the 
danger was denied, and it was contended that the order 
was ultra vires. The Court adopted that view, observing 
that the penal provisions of the Act must be strictly con- 
strued, and that the vestry might have taken action under 
the Public Health Acts. They therefore quashed the con- 
viction, but agreed to state a case. 


ONE of the most remarkable features of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1900 is to be a large scenic map that shall show 
every railroad in the United States by electrical devices, 
and the elevations and natural features of the country in 
proper proportion and colour. Thirty railway companies 
have joined to produce this unique map, which is to cost 
£ 20,000, | 


Messrs. Dorman, LONG & Co., of Middlesborough, having 
successfully obtained a high class steel from Cleveland 
iron, are about to erect steel works at a cost of some 
£300,000 to carry out the new process of open-hearth 
steel making. This will bring increased prosperity to the 
Tees-side iron trade. 


Mr. A. A. VovsEY, the electrical engineer to the Cor- 
poration, in a recent report to them on the electric 
lighting of the City, states that in the main streets there 
were 493 arc lights. The total number of lamp failures in 
the Tess had been 1,466. Тһе average time of extinction 
per lamp was 236 minutes. Ninety-eight lamps were late 
in starting, the average time being seven minutes. А 
sum of £352 had been paid in penalties by the Electric 
Lighting Company for failures and lateness іп starting. 
The arrangements for testing the supply of electricity 
to the public lamps had not yet been made. The com- 
pany, who were responsible. for the provision of instru- 
ments at their own expense, were now in communication 
with the Board of Trade as to their requirements, the 
insttuments being subject to the Board's approval. 
There was no reason why the provision of the necessary 
instruments should be much longer delayed. It was an 
exceedingly important matter, because, without proper 
arrangements for testing the duration and value of the 
supply of electricity to the public lamps, the means of 
ascertaining how far the public lighting agreements 
were fulfilled were quite insufficient. Тһе private electric 
supply amounted to an equivalent of nearly 300,000 lamps 
of eight candle-power. Seventy-eight instruments had 
been submitted to the engineer for testing, the bulk being 
meters; of these 43 per cent. were correct and 57 per 
cent. were either too slow or too fast. The cause of the 
variations was in the generating machinery. The company 
continued to maintain the precautions to prevent accident 
or injury to the public by electric shock or gas explosion 
arising out of the electric lighting works in or under the 
streets. 


a 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


Тнк METRIC SYSTEM. 


“HE non-adoption of this common sense method is 
1 causing serious loss of trade to the insular and absurdly 
conservative Briton, The Board of Trade Journal of last 
month contains the following:—The Department has 
received information that a large amount of ironwork for 
bridges in Norway has been ordered from Antwerp. The 
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contractors state that they would gladly have placed the 
order in England, but have lately gone over to order all 
the iron from the Continent, because they cannot get 
English makers to supply the work according to the metric 
system, and it is too complicated for them to work it all 
out into English measurements, feet and inches. Quite 
recently the British Consul at Amsterdam reported that a 
large order for water-pipes had gone to Belgium instead of 
England, simply because the English makers would not 
comply with the specification, which was based on the 
metric system. Тһе Select Committee of 1895 strongly 
advised the compulsory adoption of the metric weights and 
measures, and the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures of the United States have unanimously reported 
im favour of the metric system being adopted on [ашу 
Ist, 1901. England used to lead, now it seems hard to 
follow good example ! 


Оп, UPON THE TROUBLED SURFACE. 


Of all unlikely road making and maintaining materials, 
crude petroleum is now being tried in America! It is 
said that a dirt road treated with it is free from dust in dry 
hot weather, and impervious to rain, and so keeps hard in 
wet weather. Heavy rain failed to disturb the dust 
beneath the oiled surface, while unprotected portions of 
the same road became muddy and full of ruts. Severe 
frost following, still left the oiled portion perfectly smooth, 
the other parts being cut up with ruts some 2 ins. deep, 
frozen rough and hard. 

INGENUITY. 

At the late illuminations in Chicago, festoons of in- 
candescent lamps brightened some of the city streets. The 
weather was wretched, but short circuiting was absolutely 
prevented by the simple device of protecting the lamp 
connections from damp by fixing over each a tin cup (four 
for 3d.),withtwo holes punched in the bottom,through which 
the wires were led after taping, and waterproofed with a 
little “ compound." The cups also served as reflectors, 
utilising light which without them would have been wasted 
on the clouds. 

THE MAILED Fist! 

A Berlin company has secured the contract for an in- 
stallation of the electric light at Bangkok! Where do we 
come in ? 

AMERICAN ENGINES. 

The first half of the 20 locomotives ordered in America 
by ояу Midland Railway Co., are to be delivered here 
before the closeof next month. The L. & N.W. Railway 
or the Gt. Northern for me m future! 

YET ANOTHER CHANCE. 

Tne Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received 
а despatch from Н.М. Consul-General at Christiania, 
stating that tenders are invited by the Norwegian State 
Telegraph Administration for the delivery of some 140,400 
porcelain telegraph and telephone insulators. Tenders 
must be received at Christiania by 12 noon on February 
26th, 1899. A copy of the specification, conditions, &c., 
may be seen on personal application at the Commercial 
Department of the Foreign Office any day between the 
hours of 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. 


Соор WORKMANSHIP. 
Engineering introduces an able article on the above 
subject by the excellent old quotation :— 
“Тп the elder days of art, builders wrought with 
zealous care 
Each unseen and hidden part, for the gods 
see everywhere ! " 


NOTHING LIKE IRON ! 


Some most interesting information concerning the anchors 
and cables of our warships are given in the Navy and Army 
Illustrated. Formerly the only cables known were huge 
hempen ropes, most cumbrous to handle, difficult to stow, 
and far more expensive than their modern successors ; 
liable also to chafe under friction, and to rot also from 
ceaseless alternate wetting and drying. Fancy handling 
a wet and unwieldly monster nearly 8 in. in diameter! 
Chain cables were first made in 1808, and in 1831 had 
displaced more than half the old cables in use in the Navy. 
‚ А modern 23 in. chain cable is as strong as an old 25 in. 
cable! Every link is welded by hand, or handled under 
the steam hammer. The Admiralty has no cable foundry. 


The work is done entirely by private firms, with one or 
more of which a five years’ contract is made. Among the 
most prominent are Persehouse, Parkes & Co., of Tipton 
Green, near Dudley; Wood & Co., of Chester; and 
Hingley & Son, of Netherton. The best fibrous iron 15 
used, and samples taken from the bars of the required 
thickness of the links must bear a test of 23 tons to the 
square inch. The bars are cut at an angle, so as to have 
bevels or scarphs ready for welding. The stud or stay-pin 
which occupies the centre of each link is to prevent altera- 
tion of form under heavy stress, and as it only has to 
resist compressive strains, is made of crucible steel for 
the Navy and c.i. for the mercantile marine. Some links 
for permanent moorings are 4 ft. long and weigh as much 
as 5 cwt. each! 
For QUEEN AND MOTHERLAND. 


Under this heading in the same issue are some stirring 


verses by F. Hamilton-Knight. I quote the 4th and last. 


The Great Mother speaks :— 


и Glory to God! I, the Mother, still holding my hand on 

the helm, : 

Strive with my strength to pilot the noble old ship 
of the realm ; | À 

Older a servant than anyone now, serving in blue or in 
red, 

My heart’s in my child-lands, my people, my throne, and 
the fields where my children have bled. 


Oh! soldier mothers, weeping for the heroes you have 

Oh! tailor mothers, grieving for your dear ones tempest 

Whatever you have ‘suffered, oh! my heart goes out to 

For per sons who fight our battles, and our sons who 
rule the sea.” 


— rp 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


PLYMOUTH STREET IMPROVEMENT 
COMPETITION. 


IR,—My attention has been called to a paragraph іп the 
British Architect about Plymouth improvements, and it is 

the first time I have heard anything about thelocal architects, 
or knew there was any objection taken to the Corporation's 
action, which. taken in a common sense view, I consider is 
quite fair to architects. I have simply been asked to 
report as to which is best of ten sets of designs without 
drawing up, or knowing anything as to conditions. When I 
understood (which I find to be the case) that the Corpora- 
tion are going to let sites to builders, for them to erect a 
number of shops, which are to be all alike, and that the 
architect will obtain his fee from the builders taking the 
sites, and is only responsible to the Corporation for his 
1-16th scale elevations for superintendence or specifica- 
tions, and only to indicate what the buildings should be, 
which cannot (and I speak certainly) take more than at 
the most three or four hours to do, I consider that the fee 
of £250 is good and fair payment. It is impossible for 
any architect to expect the Corporation to pay a fee of 
5 per cent. for work which they are not going to build 
themselves. They only say to builders : “ We bind you to 
this elevation ; the plan you must go to the architect 
selected to carry out." Surely this is a special case, which 
I do not think any of the architects who have objected 
(and it is news to me that any did) could have taken the 


| trouble to inquire into. I am sure I should never con- 


sent to do anything unfair to our profession, but am afraid 
people often make “ mountains out of molehills," and do 
not stop to inquire what is really meant. I thank you for 
the last remarks in the*paragraph, and assure you (what 
I hope you now feel) that I consider this as quite a special 
case, and deserving a special treatment, and in justice to 
me I would ask you kindly to state the facts of the case. 
Yours faithfully, 


SIDNEY К; J. ӛмітн. 
14, York Buildings, E.C. 


_ SiR,—I was astonished upon reading your note in current 
issue of the British Architect re above competition, inform- 
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ing your readers that Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, F.R.I.B.A., 
of London, had undertaken the duties of assessorship. 

I need hardly say I and my colleagues are indeed ve 
sorry to hear this, and how Mr. Smith allowed himse 
to be so nominated I am at a loss to understand. We 
can go on advocating for good principles in competition 
work—and I am sure you and your brother editors of the 
architectural press have laboured hard during the past 
quarter of a century—and still these competition promoters 
of the class we are now dicussing can gain everything 
they require —aye, and snap their fingers and laugh at you. 
Why? Simply because there are some people always 
ready to help such folks out. 2% 
` The conditions and remuneration of this competition 
were altogether such that no architect who upheld the 
true character of his profession would submit to, wherein 
were required fully detailed plans of each floor, elevations, 
sections, details, &c., for 28 shops and dwelling-houses, 
each on varying sites—a scheme costing at least f 50,000, 
for a paltry premium of £250. | 

The selected plans, etc., are to be shewn to intending 
purchasers to explain how they could develop the site or 
sites they purchased. Апа further, each purchaser of a 
site would be able to callfor a separate set of plans refer- 
ring to the site he had purchased together with all details, 
general and full-sized, ad lib. Possibly this might mean 
28 complete sets, and these are all to be given free to the 
purchaser! Then again, sir, there is no reason in the 
world why some syndicate, or number of builders should 
not form themselves into some ring—if the whole scheme 
was too big for one man—and purchase the whole of these 
sites, whilst the Corporation hand over the said plans, 
details, etc., for which they have paid £250, free of any 
cost whatever—as I have already said—to the purchasers. 
In this case where does the poor architect have a look in ? 

What the whole thing means in this event would be 
that the speculative builder, or otherwise, would be armed 
with complete drawings to carry out а £50,000 job, which 
at 24% = £1,250 simply for drawings ; the Corporation offer 
£250. The purchaser is thus placed in the happy position 
of having nothing to pay. 

aking generally what we architects require is more 
of the cohesive spirit, and until we make up our ‚minds to 
this it is no good wasting time talking about how architects 
are served ! They deserve all they get when they enter 
into competitions derogatory to our profession, and I also 
contend that no gentleman should undertake the duties of 
assessor unless conditions are fair and honourable. 

The architects of Plymouthto the numberof 18 refused 
to have anything to do with such a competition. To a man 
they were supported by the Devon and Exeter Architec- 
tural Society, and also by the R.I.B.A., who held that it 
was undesirable for any Fellow of the R.I.B.A. to act as 
assessor. v 

Mr. Crickmay, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., London, was 
appointed by the Plymouth Corporation, but absolutely 
refused to act unless the conditions were altered, and the 
architects of Plymouth are much obliged to him for the 
stand he took. And I had hoped that no member of the 
Royal Institute would have been found to have made an 
assessment on this competition. 

Yours truly, 
В. PRIESTLEY SHIRES, A. R.I. B.A. 
° Hon. Sec. for the architects of Plymouth against the 
terms of the competition, also Hon. Sec. Three Towns 
Branch Devon and Exeter Architectural Society. 
Central Exchange, : 
Whimple Street, 
Plymouth, Jan. 18th, 1899. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE NEAR BATH. 
MESSRS. SILGOCK AND REAY, ARCHITECTS. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF ART COMPETITION : 
PRIZE DESIGN. 
BY ALFRED Т. HOUSTON. 


This design for a town mansion we referred to in our 
Critique upon the competition works when on view at 


South Kensington (29th July last). Mr. Houston's work, 
whilst not by any means free from blunders, shows suff- 
cient promise to make us expect to hear of him again. 


THE SIGN OF “THE RISING SUN.” 
'" Our engraving of this subject in the Christmas NO. 
of the British Architect was made from an excellent 
er by Messrs. S. B. Bolas & Со., 77, Oxford 
treet, УУ. 


HOUSE PLANNING FROM THE ZESTHETIC 
POINT OF VIEW.* 


Br Н. H. STATHAM, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Continued from page 35.) 


\ E may compare with Blenheim the magnificent plan 

of Charleval given by Du Cerceau, which, with 
its series of colonnaded courts, the great one in the 
centre and the smaller ones on each side, the great square 
central block flanked by gardens, and the surrounding 
canals, 15 really sublime, and seems more like a castle іп 
the air or a chateau on paper than a design seriously 
intended for execution. Across the canal at the back is a 
great formal garden as large as the whole of the rest of the 
plan. Turning to the less magnificent but most interesting 
and varied English Renaissance plans collected in the 
* Vitruvius Britannicus," we find all kinds of variations 
played on the idea of outstanding wings connected with 
the centre by colonnaded quadrants. At Rowhampton 
House, by Archer, the quadrants are convex, and it will 
be noticed that the front walls of the forecourt show that 
same kind of modelling in curves which seems to come 
naturally from Wren’s pupil. In the plan of Eaton Hall, 
the general square lines of Seaton Delaval predominate, 
the stables and other offices flanking the courtyard without 
even being even masked by arcades; but the great semi- 
circular sweep of the wall of the outer court is fine. At 
Beaconsfield (Millner), where the concave quadrant is 
again employed, the stable openings are round on the 
outer side, not towards the courtyard. In that remarkably 
stately modern plan, Mentmore, we see how in like manner 
the kitchen wing fronts away from the house, and the back 
walls of kitchen and conservatory blocks, facing each other 
at each side of the forecourt, are made use of as decorative 
screens with niches for sculpture, so that they form part of 
the architectural pomp of thé entrance. The quadrant 
connection at Beaconstield is badly managed, as it does not 
butt against the house block, but returns on itself, leaving 
an open end. At Hopeton House, Scotland Sr William 
Вгасе--“ justly esteemed: the best architect of his time in 
that kingdom ”), the convex quadrant is again employed, 
this time better managed in its connections; the staircase 
occupies a fine position in an octagon hall in the centre of 
the house. At Lowther House, Westmoreland (no archi- 
tect’s name) we have an entirely original arrangement, the 
advanced wings ending each in an elliptical hall (the 
chapel on one side, the library on the other), the forecourt 
slightly raised and protected by a balustrade, and reached 
by a semi-circular range of steps projecting outward at a 
40 ft. radius; the whole embraced, as it were, by а range 
of arcaded ‘cloisters on each flank, projecting beyond the 
forecourt. Braman Hall, one of Colin Campbell's own 
designs, shows a square block with two small wings con- 
nected on each side to the house by a lofty colonnade of 
three bays, with very bold effect; here, as at Blenheim 
the outer blocks are the chapel and kitchen, treated 
identically. Castle Ashby, a courtyard plan by Inigo 
Jones, takes us back a generation and illustrates one 
point in Bacon’s plan, the staircases being placed in pro- 
jecting turrets at the re-entering angles of the courtyard. 
Eastbury, by Vanbrugh, is very much on the same lines 
as Seaton Delaval, with the square forecourt with arcades 
down each side to mask the stable and kitchen wings, and 
the same vast rusticated order to the house. Here Van- 
brugh again uses his favourite arrangement of the two 
staircases one on each side of the central hall, but in this 
case he is more liberal to the stairs; the central hall or 
vestibule, about 12 ft. wide, is here only a connection 


*A paper read before the Architectural Association on the 6th inst. 
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between the great hall in front and the “Salon” at the 
back, while the stairs have an ample space 20 ft. wide 
on each side, but shut off from the vestibule. At Seaton 
Delaval the stairs are provided in a projecting tower at 
each end of the main longitudinal corridor (which 
crosses the end of the great hall), the towers being square 
externally but the stairs elliptical on plan. . At Grims- 
thorpe, Vanbrugh goes back to the quadrangle plan, 
and for once aims at a fine effect with his staircases, 
which are 8 ft. 6 in. wide in the lower flights and 7 ft. in 
the upper, and placed within a double screen of columns 
at each end of a hall 125 ft. long; the staircases visible 
through the columns and not shut away out of sight. At 
Burlington House the stable and kitchen wings occupied 
the middle portion of each flank of the courtyard, where 
the buildings of the learned societies now are, and the 
court was closed by the two quadrant colonnades at the 
end opposite the house—that colonnade which was so 
stupidly removed and allowed to go to pieces. At 
Houghton (Colin Campbell) the kitchen and laund 

wings, connected by the habitual quadrant, are set bac 

into the rear instead of being brought to the front, and the 
same is the case with the stable and offices wings at Dun- 
combe Park (W. Wakefield), in which the quadrant is 
dispensed with, and the outlying blocks more conveniently 
connected with the house than usual. In “ Mereworth” 
Campbell contrives a square house with a portico on each 
face and a central domed hall, which might be capable of 
charming treatment ; unfortunately he has found nothing 
better to do with his staircases than to make them cork- 


screws in the piers of the dome, a very mean treatment 


for a house of this class. 

The plan of Kedlestone (as shown on paper) with its 
outlying pavilions connected by quadrants, is well known, 
it has been in so many books ; it is a kind of plan which 
looks more effective on paper than it ever can look in 
reality, as you can never see it all at once; moreover the 
quadrants are badly managed ; instead of butting into the 
wings they terminate in a blank end and you have to make 
a right-angled turn to get any further. The treatment of 
the centre block of the house, with its great columned hall 
leading into the square salon and thence to the garden 
steps, 15 really fine; on the other hand, the staircase is 
ignominiously packed out of sight in a side recess. The 
quadrants at Kedlestone, it may be observed, are closed 
and with windows ; not colonnaded. At Nostel (Paine) 
the same idea is better carried out, though ıhe interior 

lan of the house is very commonplace compared with 

edlestone. At Nostel we find a recognition of one of the 
drawbacks to the use ofthe colonnaded quadrant ; the 
colonnade looked very pretty in itself, but the servants 
passed visibly to and fro along it, which must have looked 
out of place sometimes. So at Nostel the quadrant con- 
sists of a walled passage for the traffic, with the colonnade 
in front and concentric with it for effect ; thus making the 
best of both worlds. Тһе same contrivance was carried 
out at Fonthill and in some others of the houses of this 
type. At Holkham Hall(by Kent) the pavilions at the 
angles are rectangular and more closely connected with 
the house, but the main idea is the same as at Kedlestone. 
The treatment of the staircase at the end of the hall, with 
its wide lower flight of steps, is more dignified and stately 
than in most of these examples. А remarkable plan, 
standing quite alone in character, is that of Buckland, by 
Wood, of Bath. It has, indeed, more of the character of 
a kind of State villa than a mansion, but it is a very fine 
plan for internal effect. In this case the two end octagons 
are the chapel and the library, representing architecturally, 
shall we say, the soul and the intellect ; the body is cared 
for in the basements under them, which are respectively 
wine and beer cellars, like Mr. Sherrick's vaults under 
Lady Whittlesea's chapel, in “ Тһе Newcomes." Stan- 
linch, which is also by Wood, shows somewhat the same 
general idea, but the arrangement of the doors in the 
central portion of the house is such as lose the vista from 
end to end; this was probably intentional, as the right 
hand wing is a very spaciously planned State bedroom 
suite, and privacy of approach to it would probably be 
consulted. In the left hand wing is the principal room— 
the dining-room ; in this less religious plan the chapel is 
wanting. The staircase, unfortunately, is very poorly 
treated. Lastly, Moor Park (Thornhill) is a remarkable 
example of a stately approach, in which the quadrant 


colonnades, instead of being merely connections with the 
wings, are extended so as to form a mask to them entirely, 
leaving the planning behind them ratber inconvenient, but 
the fine effect in front may be said to atone for this. The 
idea was probably suggested by Bernini's colonnades at 
St. Peter's. 

There are few things, to my mind, more fascinating than 
the study of this collection of plans, so full of fine sugges- 
tions of effect, so uniformly stately and dignified in their 
variely ; one cannot help thinking, again and again, what 
one could do with them in actual architectural treatment. 
It is true that our enthusiasm, in a sense, is damped on 
turning to the elevations, except those of Vanbrugh and 
one or two others. The mechanical manner of the engrav- 
ing and shading does not assist them ; but apart from that, 
onecannot help wondering that men whohad such fine ideas 
of the basis of architectural design in plan, should have had 
such tame and formal ideas of their decorative treatment. 
But what of that? That only shows that there is some- 
thing left for us to do. Now that we have shaken off the 
deadening influence of architectural scholasticism and red 
tape, what splendid things we could do (couldn't we ?) if 
we could only get the chance oftreating some such mansion 
plans as these with the freedom and the richness of detail 
which we could impart to their treatment in the present. 
Surely we could make something finer of this type of plan 
than of the irregular and so-called “ picturesque " plan ? 

But then there 13 the question of convenience— a question 
mes will not be shirked. Mr. Blomfield remarks on this 

ead :— 

© It is, of course, necessary to isolate the kitchen and 
servants' quarters from the big rooms of a house, but such 
a total disregard of convenience and economy as is shown 
in these eighteenth-century plans would not be tolerated 
for an instant in modern house planning. The point of 
view has shifted." | 

True enough; but has it not shifted a little too far? 
Let us continue Mr. Blomfield’s sentence :— 

** Vanbrugh and his successors were permitted to sub- 
ordinate the comfort of the house to its external architec- 
ture. They began from without and worked inwards; the 
entire design was handled with a view to the realisation of 
a certain composition, without regard to convenience of 
arrangement ; and the consequence is that there is always 
a distinct architectonic conception running through the 
whole of any one of their designs, which is necessaril 
absent in the heterogeneous assemblage of buildings whic 
compose most modern country houses.” 

I think the latter half of Mr. Blomfield’s paragraph 
rather gives away the first half. “А distinct architectonic 
conception!" Is not that worth sacrificing something for, 
anless we are to return to the *' two sticks and a mat,” in 
principle at all events? Let us consider that for a 
moment. What does the inconvenience really amount to? 
It lies mainly in one point—the position of the kitchen. 
That is what you will find again and again in architectural 
books—the kitchen was тоо ft., 150 ft., 200 ft., from the 
dining-room, &c. Even in the modern example, Ment- 
more, before referred to, the distance from the kitchen 
door to the dining-room door, taking the line along the 
passages, is 147 ft. (I measured it on the plan). One 
could hardly in such case say with Milton (referring to the 
теа! іп Paradise), “ no fear lest dinner cool.’ That is a 
real inconvenience ; but there is no occasion to revive that, 
In these days of lifts the kitchen might be in the basement, 
or it may even be in the attic— perhaps with greater advan- 
tage to the avoidance of possible smells. All the provi- 
sions can soar up there in the lift with the greatest ease, 
and when prepared, by the same means descend to the 
serving-room. Apart from that kitchen question, the wing 
system of plan may retain all its architectural attractions, 
not only without any sacrifice of convenience, but even 
with a certain convenience and suitability. Іп most 
houses of the largest class there is now а bachelors’ stair 
and a bachelors' suite of rooms, for visitors who are of 
that persuasion. Why not a bachelors’ wing as a separate 
block, with a smoking-room on the ground floor and bed- 
rooms above? And then, if one were to match that at the 
opposite angle by a young ladies' wing, with a charming 
drawing-room or boudoir on the ground floor. Then what 
opportunities for a delicate and appropriate contrast in the 
design of detail and ornament in the two wings, suggesting 
their opposite characters—sturdy strength symbolised in 
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the one, beauty and grace in the other, at the same time 
keeping the general mass and outline of both sufficiently 
alike for architectural symmetry ; a kind of symmetry far 
more interesting and eloquent than that frigid mechanical 
symmetry of the Renaissance, each pilaster and each urn 
on one side answering to a precisely similar one on the 
other side. I declare one's imagination is quite stimu- 
lated by the thought of the artistic opportunities that 
such an arrangement would afford. Nor is there any 
inconvenience in the arrangement of a laundry wing, and 
some other offices perhaps, connected with the main 
house by corridors, and yet separate, and turning their 
backs on it; the back walls being treated, as at Mentmore, 
in a decorative manner. The stable wing, it is to be 
feared, will hardly be accepted, unless where, as at 
Blenheim, the scale is so great that it is really a long way 
from the house. 
(To be continued.) 


-- ———À—— -- 


ARCHITECTURAL SECTION OF THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF GLASGOW. 


PAPER on “Тһе Mansions of Scotland " was read at 
a meeting of this society on the ı6th inst., by Mr. 
as. Chalmers, I.A. Тһе lecturer dealt more particularly 
with the works of the late David Bryce, К.5.А., Edin- 
burgh, who erected about 50 of our Scottish mansions. 
The works of Bryce, he said, contained all that was good 
in that of Adams and his other contemporaries, and in the 
opinion of Mr. Chalmers none of the mansions erected 
since Bryce's death excelled, if they even equalled, that of 
Ballikinrain and Castlemilk, which represented possibly 
the finest Scottish baronial buildings; or Langton Grange, 
near Duns, which illustrated his Elizabethan mansions. 
Mr. Chalmers then gave illustrations of the castles and 
mansions from which Bryce received much of his inspira- 
tion, and gave many interesting reminiscences of his life and 
character. He concluded by making a comparison between 
Ballikinrain and Bute House, the latter of which might 
be considered not only one of the most modern, but one 
of the most pretentious of our recent mansion houses. 


OR. dba mmu pursue 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


LECTURE on “Explorations in Palestine and 
en. ” was delivered by Mr. A. C. Dickie, 
‚B.1.B.A., of Dundee, before the members of the above 
association on the 11th inst. Тһе paper dealt with the 
recent excavation at Jerusalem carried out by the Palestine 
-Exploration Fund, under the direction of Dr. Bliss and 
Mr. Dickie. Their elle work was the recovery of 
the southern limits of ancient Jerusalem, and the recent 
explorations showed, he said, that the city once extended 
very much further south than the present southern 
boundary, the addition and the area of the city amounting 
to over 100 acres. Almost the whole of this area is now 
cultivated in Ber terraces and plots, the soil having accu- 
mulated over the ancient ruins to an average depth of 
from 25 ft. to 30 ft., and in some places as much as 7o ft. 
The ancient wall encloses the whole of the western hill 
down to the verge of the Kedron valley across the 
Tyropeon, under the Pool of Siloam, on to Ophel, where it 
joins the wall traced by Sir Charles Warren from the south- 
east angle of the Temple area. Towers occur at short 
intervals along the wall, and three gates (two of which show 
three periods) were found betweeh the Protestant cemetery 
and the Pool of Siloam. Тһе discoveries illustrated in a 
remarkable manner the description given in the and and 
3rd chapters of Nehemiah of his night ride and survey of 
the ruined walls and subsequent apportionment of sections 
of the work of restoration to the different Jewish families from 
the “ Valley Gate” to the “ stairs that go down from the 
city of David" (3rd chapter, 13-15.) Тһе lecturer also 
referred to the discovery of a church, baths, mosaics, and 
tombs, and concluded with a few notes on the mode of 
excavation and the difficulties to be encountered. The 
lecture was illustrated by drawings and lantern slides, lent 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


OLD WOOD CARVING. | 


T IS was the subject of a lecture at Plymouth, on the 

12th inst, by Mr. E. Sedding, architect. In the 
course of his lecture Mr. Sedding pointed out that the 
earliest recorded time when there was any wood carving 
was in the rith century, but in the 13th and ı4th cen- 
turies there were abundant evidences of what our fore- 
fathers were able to do, and they found the highest proofs 
of man's handiwork in the temples dedicated to God. The 
mass of carved work was executed in the 15th century, and 
there must then have been immense forests of timber for 
such carving to be produced. There were few cases in 
which English oak was used for wood carving in the pre- 
sent day, 75 per cent. of the carving executed in this 
country being American wood. Dealing with carving 
peculiar to Devon and Córnwall, the lecturer explained 
that the work was found in thrée parts of the furniture of 
the churches. From the earliest, men, whether heathen 
or Christian, had given their best works to their Creator ; 
and in our old churches carving was lavished on screens, 
roofs, and seats. In Devon and Cornwall churches had 
always had their rood screens, which might be traced from 
Jewish temples, and the earliest form was simply a beam, 
on which were our Lord on the Cross, with his Mother and 
favourite disciple on either side. In the 15th century our 
forefathers conceived the idea of making these figures a 
more immediate subject for adoration, so they constructed 
a floor on the top of the screen, and this was approached 
by a little flight of stone steps cut in the north and south 
aisles. | 

After describing characteristic specimens of wood carv- 
ing found in the old churches of Devon and Cornwall, and 
referring to the humorous subjects sometimes chosen, the 
lecturer remarked that the Puritans hated anything beau- 
tiful and cast out of their churches anything of a decorative 
character, whitewashed and plast walls and roofs, took 
away everything worth calling furniture, and turned the 
houses of God into ice-houses. Having dealt with wood 
carvings in roofs and seats of old churches, and pointed 
out that there were no seats except those of stone in Eng- 
lish churches until the 14th century, the lecturer said art 
was the embodiment of man's best ideas and aspirations. 
In the old days it was so closely allied to religion that they 
might almost be called twin sisters, but their kinship was 


| severed at the time of the Puritans, so much so that eccle- 


siastical art ceased to exist shortly after the Common- 
wealth. Domestic art lingered on until a hundred years 
ago, but had now ceased, and -td-day we got Brummagem 
art. The time of the living art, however, was well on the 
way, especially in London, and artists were picking up the 
threads where the old men laid them down, and they were 
working closely in touch with nature. "Where art was not 
in touch with nature it could not succeed ; and the reason 
for this was that nature was the art of the Almighty. As 
an art it was allied with music, painting, and architecture, 
and these should be inspired by such things as the voices of 
the winds and the waves ; the flowers, the sunsets, and the 
majestic and terrible storms. Machine-made art must be 
disappointing, and all must hope that the new day was 


dawning. 
€— rs 
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TRADE NOTES. 
A LARGE clock has just been fixed in the Eccleston 
1 


Parish Church, Lancashire, by John Smith & Sons, 
dland Clock Works, Derby. 
strikes the hours upon a large bell. 


It has two dials and 


THE New Board Schools, Conisborough, near Rotherham, 
are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's 
patent Manchester Grates, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


THE heating ot the New M.N.C. Chapel and Schools, 
Shephely, near Huddersfield, is to be by Spencer's patent 
«Ventilo ” Radiators, of which the patentee and sole 
maker is Mr. W. F. Spencer, Crossbank Works, Oldham, 
and 145, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Он Wednesday evening, the 8th inst., the staff of Jos. F. 


Ebner's, 150, Old Street, London, E.C., held their annual 
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dinner at the Holborn Restaurant. The chair was taken 
by Mr. Jos. Р. Ebner, and the evening was i 
with toasts, speeches, and music by the various members 
of the staff. Altogether the evening’s entertainment was 
a thorough success, 


Tue fire extinguishing arra 
have recently been thoroughly overhauled, and the water 
supply being of insufficient pressure to enable jets to be 
thrown into tbe roof and upper galleries, Messrs. Merry- 
weather have just fitted one of their patent ‘ Hatfield ” 
pumps, driven by an electromotor. This pump is con- 
nected to the hydrant system and enables jets to be thrown 
40 ft. above the roof at any time. The pump is placed іп 
(һе basement and a switch placed by each hydrant enables 
it to be started immediately from any part of the building. 


Mzssns. Wu. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds, 
have just completed in the Grand Arcade, at Leeds, a 
public clock with automaton figures, bells, &c., which isa 
singular novelty. Тһе dialis of polished copper, while the 
hands are symbolic of the sun and moon. Оп each side 
stands an armour-clad knight bearing a battle-axe, with 
which be strikes the quarter hours upon a bell hung before 
him. These are the only two figures in view until the 
hour arrives, when, after the quarters and the hour have 
been struck a door opens, and from it emerges a procession 
of five figures, representative of the British Empire. First 
comesa British soldier, who on reaching the centre of the 

latform, faces to the front and makes a military salute. 

e is followed by a kilted Highlander, an Irishman carry- 
ing a threatening-looking shillelagh, a Canadian boatman, 
and a turbaned Hindoo, each of whom in turn faces to the 
front, bows, and marches off, This is not all, however. 
As soon as the last of the figures has retreated a life-size 
rooster perches above the dial, flaps his wings, and crows 
three times, whenthe performance is over for another hour. 
Messrs. Potts & Sons have specially designed the clock, 
and have done all the work in connection with its con- 
struction. 


prone лантан erm metam 


JOTTINGS. 


NEW post office for parcel traffic is to be built at 
Glasgow, to cost some £60,000. 


Tue Gloucester Corporation are seeking powers to borrow 
£15,000 for the purpose of erecting an isolation hospital. 


Mr. Sana, civil engineer, Kirkcaldy, has completed his 
plans for the proposed new road to be made to connect 
Kirkcaldy and Pathhead. If the den is to be spanned by 
а four- arched viaduct, there is a difference of opinion in the 
Town Council as to the cost of the undertaking, some 
averring that £20,000 would be expended, while the 
Council sanctioned the scheme ou the understanding that 
it was not to exceed £14,000 


Тнк old Parish Church of Eckford, situated on the banks 
of the Teviot, near Kalemouth, has been closed since May 
last, in order to allow of extensive internal alteration and 
improvement. These alterations, which have been carried 
out under the direction of Messrs. Sidney Mitchell & 
Wilson, architects, Edinburgh, have now been completed. 
They have cost some £600, and comprise the entire re- 
seating of the church, the removal of the east gallery, and 
the forming of a chancel at that end, the insertion ofa new 
Romanesque window in the east gable, the introduction of 
a ponen system of heating, a new pulpit and communion 
table. 


Tue Nuneaton Board of Guardians have become possessed 
of their own workhouse at last, and now it is suggested 
by Mr. Murray Browne, inspector to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, that the old buildings should be added to and 
rearranged so as to bring the institution up to something 
like the standard of modern requirements. Тһе erection 
of an entirely new infirmary is also proposed. 


| 


| 


| 


ements at St. James Hall 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 


ARCHITECTURAL Аѕѕосм.—Јап. 20th, 7.30 p.m. 
Illustrated Lantern Lecture by Mr. Beresford Pite, 
entitled “ Ancient and Modern Buildings in Palestine.” 

GLASGOW Inst. оғ ARCHITECTS.—Jan. 23rd, 2 p.m. 
Council Meeting; Jan. 26th, 2 p.m., General Meeting. 

INCORPORATED Assoc. ОР MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 
ENGINEERS.—Jan. 20th, 7.30p.m. Papers to be read and 
discussed :-“, Notes on the Locomotives Act, "98,” by Mr. 
E. P. Hooley; and “Ап English Municipal Engineer's 
Visit to America," by Mr. Geo. Livingstone. 

Inst. оғ Суп, ENGINEERS. — Jan. 24th, 8p.m. 
Further discussion on “ The effects of Wear upon St 
Rails," by Mr. W. С. Kirkaldy; and “Оп the Micro- 
photography of Steel Rails," by Sir Wm. Roberts-Austen. 
nn 27th, 8 p.m. Mr. Е.С. Grimley on “King's Lynn 

ater Works." 

LEEDS AND Yorks. Аксні. Socy.—Jan. 23rd, 6.30 p.m. 
“А Summer in Umbria " (illus.), by Mr. Н.М. Fletcher. 

LiverpPooL Аксні.. Socv.— Jan. 23rd, 6 p.m. Paper and 
Demonstration on ** Enamels," by Mr. Robert Hilton. 

NORTHERN ARCHL. Ássoc.— Jan. 25th, 7.30 p.m. Mr. Е. 
Baker on “ Monumental Brasses ” (illusd.). 

RovAL ACADEMY оғ Arts.—Jan. 23rd, and 26th, 4 p.m. 
5th and last lecture on “ Painting," by Sir W. B. 
Richmond. 

Коүлі. Inst. or British ARCHITECTS.— Jan. 23rd, 8 p.m 
President's Address to Students. Presentation of Prizes. 

RoYaL Inst.—Jan. 20th, 9 p.m. Prof. Dewar on 
“ Liquid Hydrogen.” | 

Socy. ов AncHiTECTS.—]an. 26th, 8p.m. Mr. David 
Lyon оп “Тһе Supervision and Regulation of Building 
Operations as exercised by the Edinburgh Dean of Guild 
Court." 

Socy. оғ Arts.—Jan. 23rd, 8 p.m. Dr. S. Rideal 
on “ Bacterial Purification of Sewage " (2). 

Surveyors’ InSTITUTION.— Jan. 23rd, 8 p.m. Paper on 
the “ Rating of Collieries,” by Mr. E. Boyle, О.С 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE ARCHL. CRAFTSMAN’S Socy. 
(Glasgow).—]an. 20th, 8 p.m. Mr. P. Fyfe on “ The 
Housing of the Labouring Classes." (Lime-light illusns). 


NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Bradford.—April 14th. —Memorial Hall and Art Gallery. 
Premiums, £150, £100, and £50, Full particulars from 
the City Surveyor. 

Forfar.—March 31st.—Isolation hospital. Premiums, 
30 65., 20 gs., and 15 gs. Particulars (on receipt of а 
guinea deposit) from Mr. Н. Pattullo, т, Bank-st., Dundee. 

Gosport. — Technical Institute and Public Library 


(limited to architects residing within roo miles). Pre- 


miums, £100, £25 and £10. Full particulars from Mr, 
P. Tostevin, Urban District Council Offices, Gosport. 
London, N.W.—(Limited Competition). March 29th.— 
Public Baths for St. Pancras Vestry. 
London, S.W.—Feb. 28th.—Dust-cart. 
Clerk, L.C.C. Office, Spring-gardens, S.W 
Northwich.—Feb. 24th.—Dwelling house. Premiums, 
£25, {то and Z5. Apply to Mr. E. T. Ward, Winnington- 


st., Northwich. 
Wrought-Iron Gates, Grilles, 
Panels, Signs, &c., 50, 


- LEONARD DAKIN 


Designer & Manufaoturer, 


| is now dropping the prices 
considerably in this line. 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES 


Similar to the one shown herewith, complete, 


Se Tft. by ЗИ. Gin. at £6 15s. Nett. 


Highest class work at the most moderate 
„|| prices. Special coloured designs, with 
$ a estimate, sent by return of post. 


Premium, £25. 


DRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO— 


2 M,Caversham Rd. Kentish Town И.В. 
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THEATRE HYGIENE. 
Да with the marked improvement in theatre design 


during the past two or three years, there has also 
n some corresponding advancement made in the direc- 
tion of theatre hygiene. Questions of an isolated site, 
efficient drainage and proper ventilation, are no longer 
considered as matters of secondary. importance. Тһе 
comíort and convenience, not only of playgoers, but also 
` of the players, are likewise now studied in а way far 
different to what was the custom but a very few years 
ago. Only inthe cases of existing old buildings, where 
the municipal or local sanitary supervision is inefficient, 
can really insanitary conditions be found ortolerated. Mr. 
W m. Paul Gerhard, C.E., a well-known sanitary engineer, 
in the States, recently read a paper on the subject before 
the American Public Health Association (a copy of which 
we have just received), in which he gives a somewhat dis- 
mal account of the insanitary condition of níany American 
theatres. In at least one theatre in Greater New York he 
Says a strong whiff of sewer air greets the audience each 
time the curtain rises, and in the same connection he 
remarks—'' It is stated upon good authority that chemical 
analyses show theair in the dress circle and gallery of many 
a theatre to be in the evening more foul than the air 
of street sewers.” We don't think that such a statement 
could be made now-a-days respecting any ordinarily well- 
regulated theatre in this country. What with the general 
adoption of the electric light, and of оде or other of the 
several fairly effective mechanical arrangements for con- 
stantly changing the atmosphere where large crowds are 
assembled there is not now a great deal to complain of 
generally speaking in regard to a foul or overheated at- 
mosphere. | 
. At the same time we quite agree with the great impor- 
` tance of a thorough and complete system of ventilation 
. being carried out as recommended by Mr. Gerhard, and 
in our opinion architects who do not properly take the 
question into consideration as a matter of design, neglect 
a very obvious and important duty. How many times 
has it not been proved almost next to impossible to intro- 
duce any satisfactory method of mechanical ventilation 
into a building where the question of ventilation has not 
been taken into proper account when the building was 
first designed. The problem of efficient ventilation, 
`. without cross currents ог draughts, is quite as much one 
` for the architect, as the sanitary or mechanical engineer. 
: Heating and ventilation are subjects which constitute a 
` very essential item in the practical details with which an 
architect should be thoroughly acquainted. The same 
thing applies to all the internal sanitary arrangements of 
a theatre, or any other building. Ifan architect likes to 
associate with himself a sanitary engineer, by all means 
let him do so, but it is surely as much a part of the 
architects’ work to see that his building is as far as possi- 
ble effectively ventilated by natural means, and that the 
sanitary conveniences and lavatory arrangements are 
adequate and properly disposed, as to take thought for the 
chimney flues. 
= We do not find in Mr. Gerhard’s paper anything new 
in the way of suggestions for the improvement of theatre 
sanitation, but his remarks on general hygienic details are 
sensible anc practical. Air pollution by dust is one of the 
points he specially deals with. А very little con- 
sideration is needed to understand what a large amount 
of dust and dirt must be carried into a theatre every even- 
ing, and what a serious business the getting rid of it 
thoroughly every day must mean. But Mr. Gerhard 
thinks as a sanitary measure of precaution all plush 
upholstery and other material catching and bolding dust, 
and all heavy hangings and decorations of the boxes, 
should be done away with in theatres; chairs covered 
with leather would far better, and doubtless other 
sanitary furniture coverings are available. He would 


have all relief decoration on the front of the circles and 
boxes or proscenium opening kept as flat as possible. In 
fact the fewer dust-holding projections of any kind the 
better. Мо carpets оп the floors anywhere, but proper 
sanitaty floor coverings such as can now be obtained soft, 
warm and comfortable and to almost any design: and 
colour. And as for the daily cleaning, and the keeping 
of all the sanitary arrangements in due and proper order, 
Mr. Gerhard says, and very truly, that “eternal vigilance is 
the price of satety.” And this “ eternal vigilance ” needs 
to begin further back in the history of a theatre than its 
daily cleaning when in use; it needs to be exercised 
when the theatre itself is being built, when the drains are 
being covered up, and plumbers’ work is being put. out of ` 
sight. | 

We certainly commend Mr. Gerhard's plea for greater 
simplicity in the decoration and furnishing of theatres. 
The curtains and general upholstery are not only insani- 
tary as holding the dust and dirt, but they also considerably 
add to the fire risk. Wood is psed far too much; some 
material more easily cleansed and more fireproof ought to 
be substituted wherever possible. It is, in fact, in thorough 
ventilation and cleanliness, and in the impervious nature 
of the materials used for decorative and other similar 
purposes that theatre hygiene of the present time shows 
most room for improvement. It rests with architects to 
develop progress in this direction: | 


у 
1 
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NOTES ОМ CURRENT EVENTS. 


ORE architecture is wanted for Shoreditch. This time 
itis an extension of the Town Hall for which archi- 

tects are invited to send in competitive designs before the 
22nd of March next. Premiums of £50 and £25 are offered, 
but it is stated that “the selection will be in the hands 
of the Town Hall Committee of the Vestry, who will be 
professionally advised tf necessary." The italics are ours, and 
we may also italicise the further statement that instruc- 
tions with plan of site can only be obtained from the sur- 
veyor to the vestry “on payment of £2 as. which will be 
returned sf a bona-fide design ts received upon the award of the 
фетінт5,?- an announcement which is about as under. | 
standable as its grammatical construction ! 


A 

ComPETITIVE designs are invited for a new Grammar 
School at Beverley, which is to accommodate go day 
scholars and 1o boarders, and comprise master's house, 
dining-room for 20 boys, and school buildings, including 
laboratory, the whole not to cost more than £3,000. For 
this architectural attempt to give a good deal for little 
money, premiums of £25 and £10 are offered, the designs 
So premiated to become the absolute property of the 
governors. If the author of the adopted plans (which for 
anything stated to the contrary may not be those awarded 
the first premium) is appointed architect for the work, the 
premium will be withheld, or in the tricky phraseology of : 
competition promoters will “ merge" into nothingness | 
There is to be a professional referee, a little act of con- 
cession, which is nowadays considered, like charity, to 
cover a multitude of sins and shortcomings. 


Some weeks ago we referred to a competition at Knutsford 
(Cheshire) for the laying-out of a new cemetery and de- 
signing chapel and caretaker's lodge in connection there- 
with. We now learn from Мі. George Н. Willoughby, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, that there аге some rather 
peculiar conditious attaching to the competition, probably 
intended as an antidote to the exceeding generosity of the 
promoters in offering the wonderful premiums of £20 and 
£10 for the two best designs. In the first place, the 


` designs are to be sent in with their authors’ names 


attached, and the District Council may exclude all or any 
of the designs from the competition if they consider they 
will exceed the stated “ probable cost" of £4,000. If the 
council consider none of the designs suitable, they will 
hold a further competition! АП of which is truly en- 
couraging to architectural enterprise, but scarcely less so 
is the statement that the architect who тау get the job 
wil have to include the provision of quantities in the 
payment of 5 per cent. for his services, and “по extra 
payment will be allowed by the council in respect 
thereof"! Certainly the Knutsford District Council 
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combine business penoy with their. strong sense of 
humour ; but we think neither the business smartness nor 
the grotesque humour of the council will find much appre- 
ciation or response from architects, who have their living 
to с and but comparatively little time allowed them 
to do it in. 


Тне Hull Central Public Library competition has been 
settled by the award of the premiums as follows:—ı. Mr. 
James S. Gibson, 11, Gray's Inn Square, London, W.C. 
2. Henry F. Williams, 149, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
3. Edwin ). Sadgrove & Alfred A. Webbe (joint archi- 
tects), 22, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. 


Sydney К. J. Smith, F.R.I.B.A., of London, acted as 


professional assessor. 


1 


А COMPETITION for a new club-house centrally situated at 
Crewe, limited to architects invited from Crewe, South- 
port, Burslem: and Leek, has resulted in the designs of 
Messrs. Wm. Sugden & Son, F.R.I. B.A. (submitted under 
motto “ Forward the Light Brigade ") being selected for 
the first place, and adopted for execution. 


Tue Architectural Association meeting, on Friday evening 
last, was largely occupied in listening to a lecture delivered 
by Mr. Beresford Pite, on “ Ancient and Modern Buildings 
in Palestine," illustrated by a number of very interesting 
lantern slides of the buildings dealt with by the lecturer. 
Mr. Pite referred most particularly to the building of the 
English hospital at Jerusalem, of which he was the archi- 
tect, and the difficulties he had to surmount in the course 
of the work, and in the following out of the native methods 
of construction. А cordial vote of thanks to the lecturer 
was moved by Mr. A. C. Dickie, seconded by Mr. Alex. 
Payne, and supported by Mr. Рһепб Spiers, which was 
put to the meeting by the President (Mr. G. H. Fellowes 

rynne)andunanimously and heartily carried. The meeting 
afterwards unanimously adopted the following resolution, 
adopted by the Committee, relative to the rebuilding of 
Vauxhall Bridge :—'' That this meeting, recognising and 
appreciating the efforts of the London County Council for 
. the embellishment of London, view with the utmost con- 
cern the manner in which it is proposed to build the 
"Vauxhall Bridge, and desires to express its sense of the 
unfitness of the design for a work of such architectural 
importance." 


Тне prizes offered by the Bristol Society of Architects for 
the best set of measured drawings submitted in competi- 
tion by students, were awarded at a meeting of the 
society held on the ı6th inst. The first prize of six 
guineas was won by C. F. W. Dening, articled to Mr. H. 
Dare Bryan ; the second and third prizes being equally 
divided between H. F. Smith, articled to Messrs. Crisp & 
Oatley, and E. G. Rodway, articled to Mr. H. Dare Bryan. 
The subjects of the drawings were of local and historic 
interest and included Hewstoke Church and Cleeve Abbey 
. Somerset, the Cupola of All Saints Church, City, the 
Mede Tomb in St. Mary Redcliffe, and the interesting 
little Georgian Church on Redland Green. After the 
general business of the society had been transacted an 
interesting paper on “ Rhythm in Design" was read by 
Mr. F. Bligh Bond, and a cordial vote of thanks to 
the author terminated the proceedings. 


‚Tue first spring visit of the Architectural Association is 
announced to take place on the 4th of February, the 
building being the new Carlton Hotel, in the Haymarket, 
of which the architect is Mr. Н. L. Florence. 


Messrs. B. E. Скоскетт, L. M. Grace, E. B. S. Shepherd, 
E. E. Shrewsbury, Montague White, R. E. Peach, A. 
Potter, and C. C. Thompson were last week elected 
members of the Architectural Association. 


We understand that Mr. Walter Emden has been placed 
by the Board of Trade on the list of surveyors and 
umpires from which selections are made by the Board of 
rus "s appointment in cases of disputed compensation 
or land. 


Mr. T. BUTLER WiLson, 12, East Parade, Leeds (also 
72, New Bond Street, W., and Harrogate) informs us 
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that he has taken into partnership Mr. Robert P. Oglesby, 
who has been associated with him for the past fifteen 

ears. Тһе title of the firm will be Messrs. T. Butler 
Wilson & Oglesby. | 


THE actuality of the following story is not vouched for in 
the journal which gave it currency, but it is amusing 
nevertheless. А High Church stranger calling at a village 


church early one morning inquired, “ Have you Matins 


in this church?” “ОВ no, sir," said the rustic verger, 
“ой cloth right up to the chancel.” 


THAT welcome visitor, “Тһе Year's Art," has arrived 
again, and now that she is out of her 'teens we should 
safely predict a long and increasingly useful life. Тһе 
editor makes a sustained and admirable effort to introduce 
new values into this handy little volume, but we sincerely 
hope these efforts will not induce any sensible increase of 
bulk, as the compact and convenient form of the book is a 
great recommendation to it. Ав a matter of fact, it is 
smaller than last year’s issue. Тһе portraiture in ‘‘ The 
Year's Art ” of picture collectors is not a strong feature; 
it would be more endurable if all the portraits were copied 
from paintings by well-known artists, but even а picture 
collector cannot defy the effect of photography on the 
human face! Тһе review of architecture is again as well 
done as may be in a small space by Mr. H. H. Statham. 


Тнат hoardings are a frequent source of danger to street 
traffic in gales of wind, such as we have lately experienced, 
we have had pretty conclusive evidence at one time or 
another. We are glad to see, therefore, that the Works 
and General Purposes Committee of the Vestry of St. 
Margaret and St. John, Westminster, have taken action 
in the matter. They have decided to submit a recom- 
mendation to the effect that it be a standing order of the 
vestry that no hoarding upon or over the public highway 
be sanctioned under any circumstances of a greater height 
than 12 feet, without the previous sanction of the Works 
Committee; that every hoarding be required to be sur- 
mounted by a sufficient *' fan," of such width and at such 
angle as will ensure the public safety ; and that proceed- 
ings be forthwith taken against licensees in all cases of 
infringement of conditions and regulations upon which the 
licences are granted. This is a step in the right direction. 


Some interesting particulars were given at last week’s 
meeting of the British Archaeological Association by the 
Rev. Arthur Courtenay Roberts, respecting the tower of 
the church of Great Dunmow (not the Dunmow of Flitch 
of Bacon celebrity). The church is of fine proportions, 
and possesses a very large chancel, the author's theory 
being that the chancel was built for right of Sanctuary— 
the nave and tower being added later. А partial restora- 
tion was commenced in August last, when the plaster was 
removed, and the original flint work exposed, and this 
restoration has brought to light many interesting features, 
including the exterior of the old turret staircase, similar to 
those at Hadleigh, Ingatestone, and other churches in the 
Eastern Counties. In a second paper read by Dr. W. de 
Gray Birch, F.S.A., on Ramsey Abbey, it was stated that 
the abbey stood at the upper end of the town toward the 


south, at a little distance from the present church. The 


only remains existing are the ruined gateway, a rich 
specimen of florid Gothic, and some much older work in 
the kitchen of Lord de Ramsey's house. 


THE Southampton Town Council considered on Wednes- 
day the question of the old Bargate and its hindrance to 
the proposed tramway scheme, to which we referred 
before last. Since it was proposed to remove or mutilate 
the historic gate, letters bave poured in from all parts of 
the country protesting, and one of the largest petitions 
ever presented to the Council was signed by members of 
the Royal Academy, Oxford University, art and antiqua 
rian societies in London and the provinces, and over 3,000 
ratepayers and others interested. The Council declined to 
allow any scheme of removal or mutilation, but referred 
the question of a circus around the Bargate to a com- 
mittee, to report to a future meeting. 


WE see that the Tramways Committee of the Manchester 
City Council still pin their faith to the overhead system of 
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electric traction. Ata meeting of the Committee held on 
Tuesday the question of the overhead trolley system as 
against the conduit system was further discussed, and in 
the end the Committee unanimously reaffirmed their 
recommendation in favour of the first named, which they 
consider best suited to the requirements of the city and 
district. The question will be again 
raised in the City Council at its 
meeting in February. 


A very interesting statement has been 
issued of corporation rates, excluding 
poor .rates, showing the population, 
rateable value, and rates of the 
various county boroughs of England. 
It appears that Dudley is the highest 
rated county borough, the rate being 
75. 4d. in the pound, in addition to 
the guardians’ precept for poor rate. 
The following are some of the other 
high figures :—Hanley, 6s.2d.; Hud- 
dersfield, 6s. 1d.; Middlesbrough, 
6s. 94.; Norwich, 6s. 84.; Manches- 
ter, 6s. 22d. ; Oldham, 6s.; Preston, 
6s. 1od. ; Sheffield, 6s. 544.; Swan- 
sea, 6s. 44d.; and West Ham, 
6s. 1034. We are happy to think 
we do not live in any of these highly- 
rated municipalities. 


ONE of those things folks wonder 
at, but accept as necessary evils, 
is the punching of holes in slates to 
hang them on the battens, thereby 
destroying their soundness, as the 
slate round every hole is stunned to 
the size of a halfpenny which must 
in time rot. Add to this bad nails, 
or no nails! and there is enough to account 
for much faultiness іп slate-roofs. Now the Lock 
Slate Clip Co., 18, Warwick Place, Worthing, 
have brought out an ingenious invention to make slating 
secure and good. This consists of a patent clip arrange- 
ment made up of two simple parts which cannot get out of 
order. A metal-plate holed at one end for nails and with 
a narrow slit at the other for the insertion of the clip is 
secured to the batten by nailing. The clip being inserted 
in the groove at the lower end receives the bottom edge of 
the slate. The flanges of the clip go under the two lower 
slates and the clip is pushed up the joint. The locking- 
strips are made to suit any required lap. We would 
advise our readers to note this invention, and form an 
opinion for themselves as to its effectiveness and as to 
cost. It seems to us calculated to largely improve the 
quality of slate-roofing. 
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A NOTE ON AMERICAN OAK. 
By HARRY HEMS. 


N his interesting lecture upon “ Old Wood Carving,” 
| reported in this week’s issue, Mr. Sedding is recorded 
to have said :—‘‘ There аге few cases in which English oak 
is used for wood carving in the present day, 75 per cent. of 
the work executed in this country being American wood." 
Is not this a somewhat extraordinary statement? To my 
own personal knowledge, American oak, which is of 
stringy nature (owing to its quick growth) and of a pinky 
hue, is only used in the commonest of work. It is certainly 
a material that would never be passed by any architect who 
valued his own reputation. 

As for English oak—there is oak and oak! Тһе remark, 
however, that it is now only used in a “few cases” is 
distinctly misleading. Never, perhaps, in the history ot 
the trade, was the market in English oak better than 1t is 
at present; and never, in modern days, could more 
splendid butts of splendid *' English " be obtained than 
to-day at Woodchester (Glos.), Stamford, and Peter- 
borough (Lincoln) Wobutn (Beds.), Ashford (Kent), and 
scores of other places that might be named. Тһе con- 
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cealed weakness lies іп the fact that petty architects and 
petty carvers will not go to the price of obtaining really 
g English oak; and so, ostrich-like, they stick their 
heads in the sand, and say it cannot be obtained. 

That English oak trees do not, as a rule, assume the 
size of medieval trees I readily admit. As an instance, 
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Monk’s BARN, PETERBOROUGH. 


take the timber carcase of the old Monk’s Barn, at Peter- 
borough, which, to everybody’s shame, has been dis- 
mantled by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and now 
stands an oaken framework, showing splendid thirteenth 
century timber, unrivalled, perhaps, in the whole world. 
Here 1s a recent photograph of it. (See accompanying 
illustration.) 

The best oak, probably, now in use—at once the dearest . 
and cheapest—s.e., the most expensive to buy, and the 
cheapest and most satisfactory to work, is the Hungarian. 
Then comes Riga and Odessa. Nor must we forget the 
economical priced, but nearly always to be relied upon, 
Dantzic and Stettin. But a man has to go a very long 
way down the grade to use American! At the same time, 
I candidly admit I have seen some splendidly grown 
American oak in use in the United States themselves, but 
this seems never to have reached England. 

Thereis another slip recorded that calls for a passing 
word of attention. Mr. Sedding says: '* There were no 
seats except those of stone in English churches until the 
I4th century." Going no further than home, he has, in 
this statement, entirely overlooked Bishop Bluere's (a.D. 
1224-44) oak stalls in this cathedral, which were the pride 
of all the western land, and of which some half hundred of 
the most charming miserere in existence still remain 
in situ, living testimonies of the skill of the early thirteenth 
century wood carver in Devon's fair capital. 

Mr. Sedding concludes by a '*smack" at “ Brumma- 
gem Art," but, candidly speaking, to do them justice I do 
not think any person or firm in Birmingham ever fell so 
low as to use Ámerican oak for carved work of any kind. 
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THE 1,000th issue of “ Blackwood’s Magazine " will be 
reached in February, and in commemoration of this unique 
hterary event, unparalleled, we believe, in periodical 
literature, this February issue will be a double number. 
On this occasion the Noctes Ambrosianae will be revived, 
and the third— ог isit the fourth ?—generation of Мара? 
contributors will be well represented in its pages. Тһе 
list of contents contains stories by Mr. I Conrad, and 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett, the winners of the Academy’s £50 
prize for the best books of the last year. | 
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GLASGOW ART GALLERIES SCULPTURE 
COMPETITION. 


SCULPTORS SELECTED. 


Subject. Name of Sculptor. 


Music, Architecture, 
Painting and Sculpture F. Derwent Wood, Bloom- 
field Studios, Bloom- 
field Place, Pimlico 
Road, London. 

W. Binnie Rhind, 9, Cam- 
bridge Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Johan Keller, 534, Sauchie- 
hall Street, Glasgow. 
Edward George Bramwell, 
The Studio, Thornton 
Street, Brixton, London. 

A. Fabbrucci, 13, Favart 
Road, Fulham, London. 


Science 


Religion ... 


Literature 


Commerce 


SCULPTORS WHOSE DESIGNS ARE COMMENDED. 


Subject. Name of Sculptor. 


Sculpture and Religion... W. Binnie Rhind, 9, Cam- 
bridge Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Johan Keller, 534, Sauchie- 
hall Street, Glasgow. 

W. Е. Woodington, 47 
Endymion Road, Brixton 
Hill, London. 

Edith Maryon, 16, Or- 
monde Road, Hornsey 
Rise, London. 

J. Wenlock Rollins, 72, 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
London. 

C. Rutland, 136, Stockwell 
Park Road, Brixton, 
London. 

E. Roscoe Mullins, 24, 
Greville Road, St. John's 
Wood, London. 


Commerce 


Commerce 


Religion ... 


Painting .. 


Science ... 


Literature 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE .* 
By PROF. GEO. AITCHISON, R.A., P.R.I.B.A. 


HE world consists of the Past, the Present, and the 
Future. The past is hopeless; it cannot be altered or 
improved ; it can only be studied. The Present, of which 
the practising architects are representatives, is too well 
known to dilate on; and the immediate Future consists of 
the students, and they allow us to conjure up all sorts of 
visions, and to delight ourselves with fancying that their 
works will be stamped with the perfection that ours have 
missed. | 

Aristotle tells us that most things can be equally well 
or better done by youth than by age; but there 15 one 
thing that age alone can give—that is, experience. I 
think it is a pleasure to all men of some years to convey 
as much of the results of their experience as they can to 
the young who are following in their footsteps, or are 
about to follow. Іп an art like ours it is very difficult to 
know what useful experience we have to impart—I mean 
aesthetic experience—because our views and those of the 
rising generation are probably different, if not opposed. I 
give you some remarks of Professor Cockerell to the R.A. 
students of my day: “ That they should study all styles, 
for they can never tell how fashion will change, and that 
the style they have chosen may not be abandoned." 
This was said when imitation Gothic was all the rage. 

I hope for the advancement of architecture which will 
take every one, and that when it does come it will not be 
an imitation of some dead style. At present, at least, we 
have no means of evoking genius, and the only means that 
has yet occurred to me to improve our art is by learning 


* Presidential Address delivered to Students at the R.I.B.A. 


Meeting on Monday evening last. 


principles and by striving. It is true that I was found 
fault with by one of my hearers on a former occasion for 
not invoking the aid of the Almighty ; but it seemed to 
me then, as it does now, that my business is to say as far 
as I can what earthly methods, and what earthly methods 
only, have the chance of improving us. 

There is one thing I have remarked—that all the 
sciences and arts seem to go in cycles, or, as we should 
say, are mounted on Fortune’s wheel, and, as it turns, one 
art or science is the top ot the wheel while the other is in 
the mud, and as it goes round the positions are reversed. 
It is not very easy to trace the cause of these epochs, but 
we can safely say that, at the present moment, the epoch 
is that of the application of science, and is on the top of 
the wheel, while Architecture is very low down. When 
these epochs occur, the whole atmosphere, as it were, is 
full of the desire for excellence in the particular art or 
science then coming into vogue, as a knowledge of Roman 
architecture was at the time of the Italian Renaissance ; 
and at such times men of the most transcendent abilities 
have an ambition to succeed in the new fashion, 
even though it promise but little wealth, and very 
often nothing but the escape from starvation, even 
if it offer that. Milton’s was in England a poetic 
age, though he got for his “ Paradise Lost" little more 
than the price of waste paper; but he at least got an im- 
mortality of more than 200 years, and we know not how 
many more centuries he will last and be studied ; while 
poor Otway, the author of the once admired “ Venice Pre- 
served," who lived in the same century, is said to have 
died of starvation, and, though he was popular in his time, 
I am afraid there are few but professed students of dra- 
matic literature who have ever read a line of his. А great 
incentive to any kind of study or achievement is that of 
being thought highly of by your contemporaries, though 
there is a higher stimulus in the hope of that sort of 
immortality which mortals can attain. 

One of these inducements at the present time is im- 
possible to be looked for—I mean the admiration of your 
fellow men; for who knows or cares whether your work 
is good, bad, or indifferent, except perhaps a brother 
architect. І do not know if the sort of limited immor- 
tality any one can get has ever been obtained by those 
who have not been admired by their contemporaries ; at 
any rate, it has not commonly been the case. Yet we 
hear all the unsuccessful votaries of the fine arts saying, 
that though their works may not be appreciated now, 
they will be appreciated by posterity. І have admired 
architecture I have casually seen, without knowing the 
name of the architect, or whether he were alive, and 
thought this was by a good man, which I hope, if he is 
dead, may be some satisfaction to his manes. Architec- 
ture, at least in good times, does not so much represent 
the proclivities of the artist as the general aspira- 
tions of the people; for, though the great artist 
seems only to portray his own ideas, he must, 
if popular, do admirably what every one desires to do 
himself, in spite of Dr. Johnson's attempted refutation of 
Boswell's remark that “(һе poet only says what every man 
thinks and would say” : “ Then, sir, according to you, the 
poet is only the tailor of other men's thoughts." At any 
rate, architecture must have conveyed to the minds of the 
people when it was built the sort of effect that they 
desired, for models were mostly made for approval before 
the building was done, while to future generations it 
clearly speaks of the taste and inclination of the age in 
which it was produced: it shows the genius and know- 
ledge of the architect and the skill and care of the work- 
men, so that if a ruin is seen, or a considerable architec- 
tural fragment is found, we cannot help forming a strong 
opinion of the taste, skill, and proclivities of that age. 

I think I have pretty well expressed the indifference of 
the present age to Architecture, so that you cannot 
expect much honour or reverence on account of your 
work, or that it will cause much pleasure or delight to 
the living beholders. It becomes questionable whether 
there is enough stimulant to attract men who possess the 
intellectual faculties necessary for producing fine architec- 
ture, I mean such architecture as will be admired for 
two or three thousand years. І hope that my observation 
has been wrong as to the chances of immortality for those 
whose works are disregarded by their contemporaries, for 
if the architect is really before his time, he should be 
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recognised by those that come afterwards. I cannot even 
give that sort of encouragement to the students that used 
to be given me when I was a boy—that all men had equal 
abilities, andthe great man was merely distinguished by 
greater perseverance and industry, although it is quite 
clear that extraordinary industry and perseverance are the 
concomitants of genius. I think I understate the case if 
I say that one considerable architectural genius is to be 
found among 100,000 of the inhabitants of any highly 
civilised country. To be a great architect involves a 
capacity for acquiring the higher branches of mathematics 
and to be able to use them ; to comprehend at least that 
branch of Natural Philosophy that is called Statics, and 
even to advance beyond the point at which it has then 
arrived; to so arrange a building as not only to fit 
it for its purpose, but to put it in a shape 
that will command the admiration of skilled and 
cultivated beholders, and to invest the finished structure 
with a capability of exciting emotions that are proper to 
its use. Architecturally this is brought about by sim- 
plicity, perfection of proportion, by outline, by the proper 
disposition of light and shade, and by size and mass. 
To the former qualifications of the architect must be 
added the capacity of knowing what additional interest 
can be given to important parts by sculpture, and how 
colour can be properly applied to the whole structure. 
Of course it would be infinitely better for the architect to 
possess the whole of these qualifications; I do not know 
whether this was ever the case, though Sir Christopher 
Wren very closely approached it. We know that in what- 
ever excellent qualities the Renaissance architects were 
deficient, they were mostly sculptors or painters. 
Where they were deficient was in construction, in 
invention, and in the proper expression of their build- 
ings. According to Mr. Ruskin, all the architects 
of the world since the early Greek times were sculptors, 
and the sculptors thought, like Mr. Ruskin, that pure 
architecture was ridiculously easy, or came naturally to 
all men. Ithinkthat he was conversant with the history 
of the Renaissance architects, who were undoubtedly 
sculptors or painters, and applied these qualifications to 
the Greek and Mediæval architects; but, as far as I can 
find out, there is not the slightest ground for believing it 
true of the Medievals. His Excellency Monsieur 
Jusserand tells us of a monk who was allowed to have a 
nude model to make studies from for a crucifix, but we 
have not the slightest hint that he was an architect as 
well, and the note-book of Wilars de Honecort, whom we 
know to have been an able architect, does not impress us 
by his sketches with the idea of his being a competent 
sculptor or painter. Some profound students of Greek 
literature would probably be ableto confirm or deny the 
hypothesis that all the Greek architects were sculptors ; 
but considering that we do not know that Phidias 
was an architect, it seems unlikely that the 
great architects were sculptors or that the great 
sculptors were architects. Aristotle was a great admirer 
of architectural art, and any one bent on knowing whether 
the architects were sculptors as well might find indications 
of it by reading through his voluminous works to that end. 
Plato was evidently conversant with the craftsmen of his 
time, but I do not recollect any suggestion of his that the 
Greek architects were sculptors. We know from Trajan's 
letter to the younger Pliny that the Roman architects 
were mostly got from Greece, but we do not know whether 
they were sculptors as well. 
(To be continued.) 


nn 
THE R.B.A. STUDENTS’ COMPETITION.* 


REVIEW BY BERESFORD PITE. 

1% students' competitions of the Royal Institute in 

Design have some importance and general value 
beyond the interest of the subjects dealt with or of the 
individuality of their authors. When the subjects are of 
general interest, as in the case this year, and as we are 
also glad to note when the number of competitors is ample 
and sufficient to afford a comparative exhibition, a review 
is presented of the development, not only of the results 
of architectural education, but of the operation of those 
elements wbich are moulding the progress of the art of 
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design in building. In the competitions for the Soane 
Medallion and the Tite Prize, 19 designs have been sub- 
mitted, all without much qualification, the work of 
students having adequate training in preparing sets of 
drawings for such competitions. There are among so 
many designs evidences of stray influences and of some 
enthusiasms, but owing probably to the generally monu- 
mental character of the two subjects, a concert-hall and a 
royal mausoleum, the works as a whole enable a fair 
estimate to be formed of the paths which the study of 
design in England is taking. 

There is a manifest desire to return to classic tradition 
in both these subjects, that is to the standards of design 
in mass and detail that were current before the Roman- 
ticism of the Gothic and Queen Anne revivals coloured 
the dreams of young and old architects alike. But the 
return to the once discarded pathway is neither direct or 
comfortable, and the halting recognition of the force of 
traditions which have been transgressed with impunity, 
suggests a confession of failure almost of the nature of a 
penance, certainly a pilgrimage without the joy of a 
sketching excursion and without much hope or- energy in 
imaginative effort. 

THE SOANE MEDALLION. 


The designs for the concert-hall that seem to indicate 
this somewhat pessimistic attitude, and can be classed as 
unwilling if not unhappy designs, are, mentioning them 
alphabetically, * Ben Marcato,” “ Cecilia,” “ Civitali," 
“ Honor,” “ Lion Варані © Si je puis,” and “ Sol-fa.” 

" Ben Marcato” accepts the inevitable with the best 
sang froid, and therefore seems to obtain the award; the 
external dignity, the single, great, and fairly proportioned 
order, supported by wings of subsidiary scale, make the 
design what it is; while the disregard of constructional 
expression, the building up of such enormous features as 
the attached columns of the peristyle, and the return 
entablatures as without any basis in the plan or construc- 
tive scheme are symptoms of that road to architectural 
ruin which once led from Regent Street to Regent's Park. 
These columns should be hollow, as they stand on cross 
girders and thin walls, and the entablature should for the 
same reason be a shell in lengths of about 40 feet. Stucco 
is the inevitable outcome of taking up the Victorian classic 
tradition where it was dropped a generation ago. The 
pursuit of architectural study abroad, and especially with 
regard to plan and arrangements of concert-rooms, can 
safely be recommended to the successful student. 

Other designs return to the traditional classic style, 
with traces of a freer influence as to detail and composi- 
tion, but in almost every case without a sufficient sense of 
symmetrical propriety or of dignity of proportion. “ Ss je 
puss” is wrong where he is free—the license which cuts 
a semicircular arch into two parts with a pier under its 
keystone ; and to divide the colonnades below a pediment 
similarly in the centre is a similar weakness. This design 
has care in its plan and some dignity of arrangement in 
the elevations, but has no architectural character worthily 
developed. 

* Lion Rampant” has more evidences of life, perhaps 
some excess of it (which was the complaint of which Dr. 
John Brown's little dog died). The breadth of treatment 
internally and externally and the beautiful draughtman- 
ship of the detail drawing should be commended, and the 
tendency to originality a little chastened. “ Cecilia ” 
carefully brings somewhat of the Georgian feeling into the 
classic treatment of her design, and has a too severely 
square plan and very large rounded pediments to express 
it in elevation; the general scale of detail is rather small, 
but the use of large freely-drawn swag ornament may be 
commended. “ Honor's " domical antechamber will illus- 
trate to students the truth that an architectural imagina- 
tive idea needs embodiment in the facts of the building, 
that Pegasus must be ridden by the poet, not harnessed 
in front of his vehicle; or he may kick it into insignificance. 
** Sol-fa” needs connection both bf idea and of parts. А 
boldly corbelled gallery as the attic of his front is sup- 
ported over a deeply-recessed arcade from which projects 
a porte cochére, an arrangement of ideas which is con- 
tradictory. A 

Though grouped with the traditional classicists, 


* This review of,the students' work was read at the К.1.В.А., meeting 
on Monday evening last, 
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“ Civitali " occuples a position nearer satisfactory origin 

ality and acceptance of traditional proportions, but in 
common with the foregoing authors is suffering from the 
almost complete lack, during the past era, of the systematic 
study of classic proportion. Тһе design is broad, and the 
concentration of interest satisfactory, but the composition 
of the parts is ignorant. Students of classic architecture, 
if they would achieve success apart from mere archaologic 
reproduction, must undertake the groundwork of the 
orders otherwise than as mere ‘‘testimonies of study" 
which have not been studied. Sir William Chamber's 
text-book and system should be assimilated and studied, 
beauty of parts sought after rather than originality. 

There is another group of designs for the Soane compe- 
tition that merit attention as a whole. They are neither 
Gotbic or Queen Anne, but are certainly Romantic. The 
avoidance of architectural traditional forms is now ear- 
nestly advocated as essential to the regeneration of current 
huilding art. The doctrine shows a healthy reaction 
against the deadness of reproduced detail ; it has a field of 
its own in whitened country homes; and perfectly simple 
restrained désign can be cultivated without much difficulty 
in such cases. Room 15 being made for this teaching in 
ecclesiastical work, but there it threatens an affectation of 
crudeness and barbarism that tends to defeat its first 
principles. For beauty as an element in a building, detail 
from such craftsmen as the figure-carver and metal-worker 
is requisitioned, the architect merely modelling his walls 
suitably to h:s abstract ideas of mass and scale—if he has 
any. In the illustration of such work even architectural 
draughtsmanship is discounted, and the most sketchy 
method is deemed the best, for the purpose of emphasising 
that the building is more than the drawing. Texture of 
surface, beauty of material, and what may be called per- 
sonal detail is essential to success, and it is hoped that 
with these qualities architecture, as she is taught, can be 
dispensed with. The application of these principles to a 
student's design is of course an anomaly; а student's 
design should not exist. The building only is architecture 
in its material and craftsmanship. 

The appearance of a group of five designs in this com- 
petition more or less based npon these general ideas is a 
matter of some importance; they are by ** The Itinerant 
Architect," ** Lohengrin,” ** Olive Green," and, with some 
partial qualification, “ Swan." Of these, the first named 
15 the most important, and expresses with considerable 
Ау the principles of the new school. Тһе drawings 
are sketchy, but evidence reserve of power, and have 
directness of line. Detail is abnegated architecturally ; 
beauty of form is confined to figure panels combining 
between the windows to band the design together; a 
primitive colonnade is formed of shafts dividing upper 
windows; shallow projections give vertical emphasis and 
some sense of surface; while the whole outline is kept in 
subdued masses without cornice or change of line. The 
roof is flat, as is also the ceiling; the interior is well 
thought out, and the organ frontage and internalscheme for 
decoration would make the hall one of the best in the series. 

The success of this design as a building is rightly 
intended to depend upon its mass, but material would be 
nearly as important an element in its success. What could 
this be in London? Stock brick is beautiful where it is 
appropriate; here it would not be. I can only imagine a 
suggestion and offer it seriously to the talented author of 
this design, that the whole should be banded in black and 
white glazed brick in about the proportions of the use of 
black and white marble in Florentine buildings, and that 
the panels of ornament should be of coloured ceramic ware. 

** Lohengrin ” attempts to follow the same doctrine, but 
with less success and comprehension of its purport. 
St. Mark's, Venice, the interior of which is a Mecca for 
architects, unfortunately possesses external dome roofs of 
wonderful quaintness, but of no architectural or doctrinal 
connection with the purity of its interior. Mr. Ruskin had 
to shut his eyes to them when contemplating the fagade. 
But they have inconsiderably invaded the imagination of 
* Lohengrin," and his ogee roof cases are really contrary 
to his faith. This set of drawings is characterised by other 
affectations, asthe elevations are [inked in freehand, and 
that without gain of feeling or correctness. 

" Olive Green" employs some current forms for mould- 
ings and cornices, but has originality and success in his 
groupings; the decorative details, however, are bad, and 
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| in a case where it is the more essential that they should be 


good. The student should prefer to leave out carved 
ornament rather than put it in badly. 

“Swan” is broad and original, and with a proper con- 
sideration of the case employs definite Renaissance detail 
which is good of its sort for the portico annexe; the 
central group of columns is, however, a mistake. Тһе 
general proportions, which are not practically illustrated 
by the perspective from too high a point of sight, are free 
from architectural connection, and the portico has a too 
detached appearance. It might have afforded a good foil 
if the building had been in the same key, but that would 
have committed the author to architecture which generally 
was to be avoided. | 

Tue Tite PRIZE, 


The Tite prize is. won by “Кей Rose" with a design 
modest in size—perhaps even small, but illustrated іп 
powerful drawings. It is, perhaps, a question whether 
lofty proportions are not lost in so small an interior, and 
whether the emphasis of vertical lines is valuable below 
a dome. Free Classic, later Renaissance, restrained 
Spanish, and similar terms will convey the position that 
the author holds as to style. It is doubtful Italian. But 
Italian travel to Mr. Fulton will be fruitful of reward. 

““ Memoria ” has а largeness of feeling, spaciousness of 
proportion, and completeness of plan that make the design 
notable. Тһе obelisks have an altogether appropriate 
suggestiveness, and are truly original. Attention should 
be given to the details ot this design— think the best 
submitted this year. 

* Petronius," * Memento mori," “ Imperial” and “Еп 
Avant," all show more or less original dome treatments, 
and worthily compete with each other in partial develop- 
ments of the fascinating study of dome design. 

“ Rex" has drawn pleasant inspiration from the early 
Italian Renaissance masters, as from Bramante's Sta. 
Maria della Grazie, at Milan (of which an interesting 
sketch by the late Professor Hayter Lewis hangs in this 
town), and from Brunelleschi's chapel in the cloisters of 
Santa Croce at Florence. 

<“ Endeavour " has restored the early Classical tradition, 
derived from the mausoleum at Halicarnassus, and has 
treated it in a modern апа somewhat economical way, 
shown in successful drawings. 


THE GRissELL GOLD MEDAL. 

The Grissell Medal competition is adequate to its 
interesting subject of a fruit market for a small town. 
The successful design by “ Simplex " possesses in addition 
to its constructional faces, some architectural appropriate- 
ness. Itis tobe regretted that the design by “ Artichoke,” 
which has a very pleasant and English idea of the subject, 
should be without sufficient constructive quality. 


THE MEASURED DRAWINGS PRIZE. 

The silver medal has been awarded in a way that will 
indicate to students the vast importance of having a fine 
subject. The north porch of St. Paul’s lends itself admir- 
ably to fine draughtsmanship. Fine draughtsmanship 
with fine design are irresistible at this institute. St. 
Catharine's, Cambridge, is a very fine survey soundly 
worked out, carefully shown, and a most interesting 
building which places the whole profession under a debt 
of gratitude to the surveyor. Southwold Church has been 
beautifully illustrated in fine line Gothic drawings. St. 
Michael's, Linlithgow, is a work of the same class, while 
Moreton and Riddlesdon Halls are interesting surveys. 


THE PuciN STUDENTSHIP. 

For the Pugin Studentship there has been a remarkably 
fine competition this year; it is awarded to an omnibus 
collection of Gothic studies, mostly English; glass, 
decorated screens, inked in sketches and measured draw- 
ings. А second award has been givento a magnificent 
set of drawings ofthe north and west porches of Chartres 
Cathedral; while a well-known name marks an interesting 
set of drawings ofthe church at Nicol, St. Ouen, the Hotel 
de Valois, Caen. 


THE OWEN-JONES STUDENTSHIP. 

For the Owen-Jones competition a fine set of archzolo- 
gical studies has been sent in, comprising mosaics of the 
Capella Palatina, drawings of S. Maria, Miracoli, S. 
Anastasia, Verona, and of some screen work at Southwold. 
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‚ The colour is archaic, the mosaic and pavement design is 
interesting, the fresco hangings are faded, the stained 
glass colour needs the light, the heraldic colour has other 
meanings. | 

The Owen-Jones Studentship is for the study of colour 
as colour, not merely for the accidentals of a pavement 
and stained glass competition. 


Last YgAR's STUDENTSHIPS. 


The sketches hanging in the room exhibited by the Ald- 
winckle Student of last year, Mr. Fulton, deserve careful 
attention— there is a x red decorative quality in his 
work ; there is a peculiar force of line and of grouping with 
a view to pictorial effect which should be noted. Whether 


this is an altogether satisfactory method of architectural 


study one cannot well вау; but there can be little doubt 
as to the eventual success of a student who has produced 
these studies, | 

Mr. De Gruchy's Pugin drawings are worthy of atten- 
tion, as they indicate a strong development in the direc- 
tion of freedom by a student whose work has been marked 
by closeness and accuracy of study heretofore. 

Mr. Lees' Tire studies are also to be commended. 


md 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTS' CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


үү give ап interesting sheet of architects' Christmas 
cards from a selection of those received the last two 
years. Mr. Reay's conventional designs in black and white 
are particularly good. Mr. Quennell's card was printed 
from a wood block in colours—red and green, etc. ; our 
sketch from it shows, of course, rather different values. 


DONCASTER UNION WORKHOUSE. 
F. Н, MORTON, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


These buildings are in course of construction at Balby, 
Doncaster, and will provide accommodation for 600 in- 
mates. The site comprises thirty-one acres, and the 
. buildings consist of four groups, namely :—Entrance 
building, containing porter’s lodge, vagrant wards, and 
receiving wards. Main building, composed of administra- 
tive block and four pavilions (or the accommodation of 
the aged and able-bodied), dining hall, kitchen, boiler 
house, workshops, and laundry buildings behind, and the 
master's house and offices іп the front. Further in the 
rear are the infirmary and isolation hospital, and a com- 
plete small asylum for lunacy cases. Four single-roomed 
cottages with pleasant gardens are provided for the aged 
couples. The lighting throughout is to be by electricity. 
The tower near the boiler house, which is a prominent 
feature, contains the water tanks, the water supply being 
obtained from a deep well sunk on the site. 

The whole of the buildings are of brick with stone dress- 
ings. The corridors and wards in the main building have 
dadoes of salt glazed bricks, whilst the kitchens, and all 
sanitary offices, are of cream glazed bricks from floor to 
ceiling. Тһе contractors for the whole of the work are: 
Messrs. Harold Arnold & Son, Doncaster; the sub- 
contractors being : Messrs. Benham & Sons, London, for 
kitchen and laundry engineering; Messrs. Dinning and 
Cook, Newcastle-on-Tyne, for heating; Messrs. Mellowes 
& Co., Sheffield, for plumbing and glazing. 

These buildings have been designed by Mr. 
Morton, F.R.I.B.A. architect, South Shields. 
Robertson is acting as Clerk of Works. 


KIRN PIER, FIRTH OF CLYDE. 
H. E. CLIFFORD, ARCHITECT. 


THE waiting-room and other offices connected with this 
pier, have recently been remodelled by Mr. H. E. Clifford, 
architect, Glasgow. . Originally the buildings were of the 
most ordinary type, but with the introduction of a couple 
of round towers, a clock turret, and a few rough cast gables, 
a picturesque group is obtained. Тһе roofs are covered 
with red tiles, the woodwork painted white, and the ball 
finials are gilded all over. 
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HOUSE PLANNING FROM THE ASTHETIC 
POINT OF VIEW.* | 
Bv H. Н. STATHAM, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Continued from page 53.) | 


HERE is no occasion, however, that we should imitate 
thefavourite form of plan of the Renaissance architects. 

I would only urge that it is not necessarily inconvenient, 
and that its architectural capabilities have not been 
exhausted. But let us summarise the problem from the 
present point of view. In a mansion of the largest class 
we have to provide for two distinct departments, very 
different in their architectural requirements, and yet 
which must be in tolerably close relation with each 
other. We have the owners and their family and visitors 
on the one hand, with the rooms in which their life is to 
be lived; and on the other hamd the servants and the 
rooms in which the work and supply of the house have to 
be carried оп. Granting the principle that the mansion 
should be treated architecturally in a symmetrical manner 
(because no other treatment is so dignified), how are we to 
treat these‘two departments? The Georgian system was 
to have one great parallelogram of building, and divide it 
up as Convenient, without any reference to the exterior 
design; which can hardly be called an architectural 
method. But if you wish for one great block, it is possible 
to divide the two departments vertically, and not horizon- 
tally; to have a lofty two-storied basement, with a very 
wide sunken area for the lower windows, and place the 
state rooms and living rooms on the first-floor, with a 
great staircase up to their level. That is the old system 
of the Italian Renaissance palaces; it has been little if at 
all tried in England, but it naturally suggests an archi- 
tectural treatment which would be very fine and effective 
iudeed, and is worth thinking of. On the same principle 
of vertical division the servants' bedrooms couid all be 
collected in the highest story, occupying what in a classical 
building would be called the attic ; and, as before observed, 
in these days of lifts there is no difficulty in such vertical 
division. Another method is the favourite one of the 
Renaissance architects, of the wings connected to the 
house by corridor buildings, which has the merit of making 
the subsidiary departments subserve the general archi- 
tectural effect, and the inconvenience of which, as I have 


 ventured to suggest, is, if it is properly managed, more 


imaginary than real. Then we may have, what is the 
more favourite scheme now, the servants' quarter and 
offices rather more closely attached to one angle of the 
main building, forming a second parallelogram placed es 
echelon, or a long wing stretching away to the rear. But 
in this case it is difficult to make it in any way part of the 
main architectural design; it must be retired and planted 
off out of sight. A central connection of the offices with 
the back of the main building шау sometimes be possible— 
it depends on the plan of the house and the direction in 
which the garden is laid out ; but in the most stately type 
of house, as a general rule, it is desirable to have the garden 
entrance on the central axis line and opposite to the main 
entrance, as it is in nearly all the great Kenaissance plans. 
In regard to the house itself, there are three main points 
to consider : the approach and entrance, the hall and stair- 
case, and the entertaining rooms. А forecourt of some 
kind, if possible flanked by something in the way of a 
colonnade or cloister on each side, always adds to the 
dignity of the house; the conventional sweep drive up to 
the door is a wretched landscape-gardener's substitute. 
And for the access to the house there is nothing so fine as 
a flight of steps—still more a double flight, in two curves, 
rovided the basement is high enough to afford opportunity 
or it. We have had no greater loss than that of these 
beautiful flights of steps up to the doors of the old mansions; 
for which, in our modern anxiety for comfott, we have 
substituted that odious excrescence called the -cochéve. 
Certainly, were I a millionaire and could build a mansion 


| to suit my own tastes, I would revive the flight of steps; 


but people coddle themselves so now that they are quite 
afraid of walking up an out-door flight of steps; they must 
forsooth be set down under cover, and for the sake of their 
vile bodies they sacrifice architectural dignity. If you 
must have a porte-cochére, better to have a central projecting 
tower or pavilion and make the ground story an open 
arcade or colonnade; then you may have a fine effect ; then 
it appears as part of the architectural design ; while the 


"А paper read before the Architectural Association on the 6th inst. 
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: mere porte-cochéve never looks like anything but an excre- 


Nd 


scence. Inside the house, you must have a large central 


‘hall, lighted from above, unless it goes right through the 


house, with a great window at each end; and you must 
have above all things a spacious and noble staircase, not 
hidden away out of sight. A flight of stairs, well designed, 
is one of the finest objects in architecture; and on a recep- 
tion night with a crowd of guests, it is a fine part of the show; 
itislike Jacob’s ladder—angels ascend and descend upon 
it. Where there is a very large hall, the stateliest stair- 
case will probably be one which is in the hall and forms as 
it were part of it; one may even commence it with a flight 
of a few short steps extending right across the hall. The diffi- 
culty in such a case is to plan it so that it will not interfere, 
above, with the integrity of the gallery or loggia which you 
will certainly have round the ball on the upper level. In 
the case of Bridgewater House, Barry, as Professor Kerr 
mentions in his book, intended at first to have the stair 
in the midst of the cortile, where the dotted lines are 
shown ; on second thoughts he took it out of the cortile 
and made it a separate staircase at the end; the cortile 
may have gained, but the stair lost in dignity. Delicately 
modelled curves of the edges of the steps, in the wide lower 
flights especially, add much to the beauty of a staircase; 
on a small scale this is very well done іп the charming 
staircase designed by the late Mr. Cockerell for 


. the Society of Water-Colours' rooms, which I recommend 


students to look at. The weak point in a staircase to my 
mind, is the raking soffit, and it is well where it can be 
designed so that this is hidden and only the steps them- 
selves visible. This is very well done in the grand staircase 
of the Paris Hótel de Ville, where two broad flights, 
between marble-lined retaining walls, start right and left 
from the lower hall; and this kind of staircase may be also 
applicable to a private mansion on a large scale, where the 
upper plan was such as to admit of landing the staircases 
at two widely-removed points. At the same time it may 
be said that the double staircase has more affinity with the 
idea of & public hall than of a private house. here the 

eneral plan allows of it, a flight of stairs on a long curve 
is nearly always fine! not a circular stair—that looks too 
utilitarian, as if it were done to save space, and the curve 
istoo quick; but an elliptical hall, for instance, with a 
stair following its curves up on each side, is a noble 
scheme. But there is no end to the beautiful things that 
may be done with stairs, where there is space enough; 
they are the poetry of internal architecture. 

As for the entertaining rooms, the great desideratum for 
them is that which applies also to the whole groundplan 
of the house, viz., that they should represent an archi- 
tectonic conception, in the configuration of each room and 
in their relation to each other. Systems or ideas in planning 
are endless; the great thing is that there should be an idea, 
and not merely a space divided into rooms by walls. 
Another point that will almost always be right (though 
there may be exceptions in special cases) is that the 
principal dining-room should be on the opposite side of the 

all from the drawing-rooms. Another is that the principal 
rooms should be planned on an axis, and should be capable 
when desired of opeming out a vista through the greatest 
length of this portion of the house ; remembering, as before 
suggested, that mystery is not the attribute of a great 
house so much as grandeur. Then as to the question of 
inter-communication, a corridor, of the ordinary proportion 
of width, is not the best suited to a mansion ; itisa feature 
more characteristic of a public building ; if there is a long 
apartment of communication, it should be rather of such 
proportionate width as may remove it from the category 
of corridors to what is more properly called a “ Gallery ": 
not а mere passage, but a long room which is also a pas- 
sage. Andina suite of rooms it is a question whether 
some of the rooms of ordinary proportions may not quite 
fitly be planned to open one out of another, and one be 
used as the passage to another. Upstairs, of course, we 
must have corridors—we cannot in the present day walk 
through each other's bedrooms in the nonchalant manner 
in which the inhabitants of many Elizbethan and Stuart 
mansions must have done; but in a suite of entertaining 
rooms on a greaf scale there is no objection to walking out 
of one into another, and there is even a certain added dignity 
in the arrangement, as if the house were on too grand a 
scheme to stoop to the mere utilitarianism of corridors. 

In conclusion, I would encourage those who have the 
chance of building large houses to endeavour to revive in 


them some of the old stately character which, as it seems 
to me, has been sadly lost during the present century, 
through a mistaken craving after what is called the 
picturesque; and not to be afraid of trying new and 
original dispositions of plan merely because they are new 
and original. Whyisa form of plan which promises a fine 
effect to be shirked merely because it is unlike what people 
are used to? You would perhaps say, or your clients would 
say, that this plan of Du Cerceau's (one of his numerous 
suggestions) was a very ostré idea for a house; and it must 
be admitted that as it is shown by Du Cerceau it is а very 
bald suggestion—merely a kind of a skeleton plan; but 
what a beautiful thing, both internally and externally, might 
be made out of that idea if it were worked out in a more 
complete and architectural manner. As an example of a 
modern plan of great originality and beauty we may take 
that of “ Chesters," by Mr. Norman Shaw; also a plan, 
as you see, with an idea, and which is a fine example of 
the novelty and effectiveness in house-planning which is 
within our reach if we will give our minds toit. There 
is far more to be done in the way of invention and fine 
effect in the planning of the higher class of mansions than 
has yet been done; while we can emulate, in new forms, 
the stateliness combined with variety of the Renaissance 
plans, we can clothe them with detail much more free and 
expressive than the dead scholasticism of the Orders with 
which our able Renaissance predecessors were fettered 
But we must begin with the plan. 
——M— 
MESSRS. COTTERELL BROS. NEW 
SEASON'S WALL COVERINGS. 

E have just looked over the new season's pattern- 
books of wall-papers, issued by Messrs. Cotterell 
Bros., of Bristol, ‘which include about 1,000 new designs. 
The infinite variety of designs and colourings contained in 
these books is just a little bewildering, but there is at 
least this important consideration to be kept in mind, 
that this infinite choice gives infinite opportunity, and 
therefore there is not likely to be any customer whose 
taste and requirements could not be met out of Messrs. 
Cotterell’s stock. The idea of giving photo-chromo repre- 
sentations of filling and frieze as hung in connection with 
some of the more important and expensive coverings is an 
excellent one, as тау be instanced in the new “ Italian” 
design (53,107), the general effect of this pleasing decora- 
tion being excellently rendered The “Latura " decoration 
in relief seems to us to lend itself admirably to all purposes 
where such relief work can be suitably adopted. We find 
also in this same connection designs in “ Lincrusta,” 
* Salamanda," and * Lignomur." Some of the embossed 
papers show үчү rich colour effects, апа the same may 
said of not a few of the plain surface papers, such as 
the “Munich,” and the “ Aberdare.” Тһе ‘Kaietfur” 
decoration, coloured by hand, is specially worthy of notice, 
and we should say this method of colouring will appeal to 
many on account of the softness obtainable, and also of 
the freedom of outline. Messrs. Cotterell also give some 
most excellent samples of plain and printed ingrain work, 
with friezes to match, and which offers an excellent wall- 
surface for pictures. There are also to be noted many 
excellent sanitary washable wall-papers, as also samples 
of waterproof paper for damp walls. As Messrs. Cotterell 
hold immense stocks of the papers patterned in their books 
they are able to guarantee prompt execution of all orders, 
an important matter of business detail in these busy times. 


Wrought-Iron Gates, Grilles, 
Panels, Signs, &c., 40. 


LEONARD DAKIN 


Designer & Manufaoturer, 
is now dropping the prices 
considerably in this line. 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES 


11/0 Similar to the one shown herewith, complete, 
zm. \ y Tft. by 8ft. біп. at £6 168 Nett. 
f Highest class work at the most moderate 


| fl] prices. Special coloured designs, with 
| =», estimate, sent by return of post. 
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= 44 Cayersham Rd. KentishTown, KW. 
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TWO THOUSAND A YEAR FOR AN 


ARCHITECT. 


WO thousand a year is the salary the London County 
Council now offer for a suitable man to become 
their architect. At the first time of asking they offered 
£1,500 a year, but though twenty-seven applications were 
received, none of them were considered satisfactory enough 
to entertain. Consequently they were all rejected, and at 
the Council's meeting on Tuesday it was decided to raise 
the salary to £2,000 a year, in the hopes of attracting the 
sort of men the Council might be able to make a suitable 
appointment from. 

No doubt, this seems a large salary to offer for an archi- 
tect's services, especially to the lay mind, which takes but 
little account of the high professional qualifications neces- 
sary for the post, to say nothing of the particular business 
capacity of no mean order essential to an adequate dis- 
charge of multifarious important official duties. There 
are people who regard official salaries simply from the 
standpoint of mere clerical work to be calculated at 
so much per hour. Was it not Mr. John Burns who 
asserted that no man's labour was worth more than / 500 
a year? Which may be perfectly true as regards the 
average labour of the average first.class clerk, but is 
wholly absurd when applied to men with an initiative and 
constructive business capacity of high order, and capable 
of assuming large responsibilities. The very fact that 
such men are hard to get at any salary at all, and that as 
a rule they can earn much larger incomes іп private 
practice for themselves, puts a value upon their ser- 
vices wbich cannot possibly be measured by the mere 
quantitive gauge of time and labour. Опе man may 
be as good as another, and even, as the socialist workman 
put И, “а d—- d sight better," but the comparison of 
men's services in the labour market can be сот. 
puted on no such level standard of values. The day 
labourer may be as good a man as the head of a 
large business house, or even as a prime minister, and 
equally worthy of his hire, but who would be so foolish as 
to argue that the value of his services to the community 
at large could be reckoned as of equal value to those ren- 
dered by the higher intelligence and business capacity of 
the master-mind. Those who argue in favour of lower 
salaries for highly placed responsible officials would seem 
to forget or ignore the plain law of supply and demand in 
the labour market, though they are the first to call for 
higher wages for the workman, if trade is brisk and labour 
Scarce. 

The London County Council require an exceptional 
man for an exceptional position. The post of County 
Council architect is one of the three or four most 
responsible official appointments connected with the 
Council. And is not the London County Council 
the most important municipal organisation in the coun- 
try, and І.опдоп itself the greatest city in the world ? There 
is no need to define the duties and responsibilities of archi- 
tect to the London County Council ; most of our readers 
know that the post carries with it a great responsible over- 
sight, which must entail much anxious care and 
thought on the part of the one who fills it, quite 
apart from the question of professional work in the 
more ordinary sense of the word. "Then he is the servant 
not only of committees but of the whole Council, and must 
be a man of much independence of judgment, and able 
to maintain his own opinions against those of others. 
Again heis to give the best years of his ripened pro- 
fessional experience, and the prime of vigorous manhood, to 
the Council's service, and there is no pension for 
him when the time іог his compulsory retirement 
arrives. Moreover, as a highly placed public official he 
has a certain position to maintain, which cannot be done 


without expense. Altogether, can it be said that for the 
kind of man they require, and the services they demand 
from him, the Council's offer of £2,000 a year is anything 
too much? Personally, we should say it was littleenough, 
anyhow, all things considered. 

here is, too, the architect's view of the question. A 
man such as the Council are seeking for would hardly be 
likely to consider the inducements good enough for him to 
give up a good ЖАҒЫ practice with its unlimited scope, 
independence of action, and pleasurable artistic possibili- 
ties, for the sake of a position of servitude, hedged'in by all 
sorts of limitations, however well-paid. Тһе man who by 
his special professional and business capacity can secure a 
good and constantly increasing income in private practice 
is not likely to be tempted to forego his iudependence for 
the position of a salaried municipal official, liable to 
dismissal at any time, and certain to be turned off without 
a pension, when practically too old to undertake anew the 
hard work of building up a private practice. 
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THE PLASTERERS AND THE MASTER 
BUILDERS. 


RE we on the eve of another big labour struggle? 1 
А would seem like it from the attitude assumed by the 
masters and men in thepresent dispute with the plasterers in 
London. The union men appear determined to stick to their 
policy ot declining to work in shops with non-union foremen 
or workmen, and the employers seem equally decided not 
to submit to coercion of this kind. We confess to no 
sympathy whatever with the plasterers in regard to the 
point in dispute, and we are quite sure that if it is per- 
sisted in it can only alienate p sympathy and support. 
The Dasly Chronicle, always friendly to the trades' unions, 
remarks: ‘'Incommon with most of the sincere friends 
of Labour, we reprobate altogether the present plasterers’ 
strike ; and if the only evil result of the folly of the clique 
who started it were to be their own punishment we should 
not grieve. But, unhappily, it is a far graver matter. At 
the very moment when organised and serious trade 
unionism is bringing order intoits ranks, a few reckless 
men are jeopardising the whole position. We deprecate 
altogether the forcing ofa great quarrel in the building trades 
which may easily lead to a disastrous lock-out, not теге! 
of the plasterers, but of all these unions, all over England, 
simply because of the folly of a handful of irresponsible 
men in London. We hope the ballot which the Plasterers' 
Society is now taking will show a sweeping majority 
against the present strike. If it does, the occasion for the 
wider conflict ought to drop at once. We have often said, 
but it is time now to repeat, to masters and men alike, 
that modern strikes are mostly won or lost in the end 
by the weight of public opinion. And in this case public 
opinion, so far as we have heard it expressed, is dead 
against the plasterers. 

But we are certain that if the plasterers do persist in 
pressing the point they willnot only have to concede it ınthe 
end, but more with it. Indeed, according tothe terms of the 
ultimatum which the Central Association of Master Builders 
are aboutto present to the members of the Plasterers’ Union 
throughout the United Kingdom, the limitation of appren- 
tices, the practices of boycotting and publishing. black 
lists of certain firms, the refusal to accept the decision of 
the employers as to which workmen shall do certain work, 
and the practice of withdrawing all their members when 
such work may not be placed in the plasterers’ hands, and 
the objection to submit all trade disputes to discussion at 
a conference between ро and employed, with a view 
to drawing out an amicablessettlement prior to a strike or 
the withdrawal of the workmen, are also points to which 
the concession of the plasterers is required by the Master 
Builders in order to avert a general lock-out. We are 
afraid the plasterers will find they have a good deal bigger 
thing to face than the single question as to whether they, 
as union men, should be supervised by foremen who are 
non-unionists. It seems to us a poor sort of business of 
spoil trade when it is good, and throw oneself out to 
work for the sake of such paltry, not to say unworthy, 
issues as these, | 
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ОМ LONDON AND PARIS FLATS. 
Bv GASPARD TOURNIER. 


(See Illustrations.) 


A the many things which puzzle an English 
| architect in a visit to Paris, is the following very 
remarkable incongruity. 

The French are so advanced in the amenities of life— 
such true artists, so inventive in overcoming every problem 
of refinement they set their brains to work at—yet are 
their notions of domestic planning barbarous in the extreme. 
And in Paris, where costly ground necessitates life in flats 
contrivedinto the 7 minimum of surface, this phenomenon 
is especially marked. 

To a London architect the absence in Paris of domestic 
comfort and true ease of existence, not to speak of sanita- 
tion and notions of rudimentary decency, is a mystery. 
And he is the more amazed when he reflects that the art 
of planning flats has been one which Parisian architects 
have had the opportunity of practising for centuries ; 
whereas, in London, scatcely twenty years has been the 
period in which architects here have had occasion to give 
their attention to this type of structure at all. 

To begin the comparison with the type of flat inhabited 
by ordinary people, having incomes from two to three 
hundred pounds a year, the contrast is appalling. 

Here, in London, we know the sort of plan and degree 
of convenience provided to this class, so I need not 
describe it. I will give an idea of the difference by sketch- 
ing the disposition of apartments I have been in on visits 
to persons in the same station of society in Paris. 


Tig. 1. 


Fig. 1 is a habitation in whose little drawing-room 
I have spent several intellectual evenings with repre- 
sentatives from families of doctors, government civil 
servants, and officers of the army. The tenant's 
income was equivalent to about £250, married, with 
children. = 

This grim joke of a plan was behind a palatial stone 
elevation on a Boulevard. Апа that elevation was a 
masterpiece of classic elegance іп every line of its design, 
and the floors were reached by an imposing staircase in 


As І am speaking to brother architects, I need not 
point out in detail the objectionable features of this bit of 
uncomfortable wickedness. Тһе merest office boy in a 
London architect's office would at least have done some- 
thing a little better in a bare half-hour's thought, with the 
same boundary lines and points of accessible light and 
air, say something like Fig. 2. 

I observe that the office boy cripples a little the landings 
of the beautiful staircase, and makes the bed-room and 
dining-room smaller than before, but he certainly gets 
something a trifle more human and less brutally savage. 
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Fig. 3 is from an older block of buildings, but it is 
inhabited by people of equal refinement. 
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In its drawing-room I have met the family of a British 
Consul, and artists of distinction. 

In London, such an incongruous insult to our English 
definitions of civilization, would not be permitted by the 
County Council, even in the home of a street sweeper. 

In Fig. 4, I spent a pleasant fortnight with a French 
architect, whose income averaged about £400. Married, 
no children. 
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Monsieur and Madam slept in room A, I slept in room 
B, the servant slept on the floor at D. 

How many hours this girl did sleep, I do not know. She 
was always the last to disappear at nigbt and, in the 
morning, Monsieur and I were up at seven, when we found 
her already tidy for the day, in a clean white cap of com- 
plex artistic frillery, and a cup of chocolate ready to take 
to Madam. j 

Madam herself was English, but she had grown to her 
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new environments, and the programme of a Parisian day, 
with a light heart. 

Monsieur and I occupied ourselves till noon, when we 
had that sumptuous dinner the French call breakfast, in 
the room with the comfortless Dutch stove. Then he 
usually spent the time, till seven, inspecting structures in 
progress. At seven, another elaborate dinner, all cooked 
on the charcoal little pits in Marie's box of a kitchen, and 
then life and gossip on the Boulevards, sipping coffee and 
cognac till midnight. 

Until families making annual expenditures of £500 and 
upwards have been reached, I have not, myself, met with 
any plan of a flat in Paris, which came near to the elemen- 
tary principles of convenience regarded as such in English 
life ; nor any true ingenuity of plan in our English sense. 

And this was the case where no difficulties of irregularly 
era Ag sites had to be tackled, nor restrictions in a reason- 
able proportion of windowed sides. When the site was 
crooked and unshapely, the result was worse. 

A really clever adaptation of wants, on to a site like 23, 
Cadogan Gardens, S. W., is a rare thing in Paris. I give 
an outline of this plan (Fig. 5), asa typical example by 
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Messrs. Rolfe and Matthews, architects of a large number 
of London flats. 

. Their work suggests to me also another point in which, 
it seems to me, Paris architects fail in true art. 

I refer to exteriors. 

The face of a building should be a true face, not a mask 
struggling to make the outside look something different to 
what you know to be inside. 

Flats are a collection of homes. 

French . architects, in their constant desire to achieve 
what they consider dignity, vainly try to give a palatial 
look to everything, and the result is a monotonous series 
of grandiose ornamented barracks. 
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The essence of public buildings is dignity ; the essence 
of home buildings is quaintness. Тһе real charm of a 
city is obtained by contrasting the one against the other. 

essrs. Rolfe ard Matthews catch the idea well. I 
have made four views of some of their West End buildings 
which, to my mind, illustrate this point strikingly,— the 
point where the streets of Paris fail, and the streets of 
London are gaining daily. | 


YORK MINSTER AND ITS REPAIRS. 


ORE than /110,000 has been expended upon re- 
building and restoration works at York Minster 
since 1820. Yet more requires to be done, and we have 
received from Dean Purey-Cust a note asking us to give 
publicity to the appeal the Dean and Chapter are making 
on behalf of the present urgently-needed repairs. Accom- 
panying the note is a very effectively produced pamphlet 
in which is described and illustrated the works carried out 
since 1829. For instance, a photograph is given of the 
state of the choir as burnt out in 
1829, and alongside an illustration 
of its restored condition at the pre- 
sent time. The roofless nave of 
1840 is, compared with the com- 
leted nave of 1899, and other 
illustrations are also given, as also 
some description of the works al- 
ready carried out. | 
There is also ‘given a report by 
Mr. С. F. Bodley, А.К.А., the 
architect to the Dean and Chapter, 
dealing with the pressing needs of 
the case. In the course of 
this report, Mr. Bodley says:— 
At present there is a working 
staff of four (three masons and 
a labourer) and І am of opinion 
that with the above sum at dispo- 
sal, a staff of twelve or thirteen 
men could be continually employed. 
I think that such a number is the 
least there should be in order that 
the proposed repairs should be dealt 
with in an efficient manner, both as 
regards the work itself and a fair 
and reasonable time in which to 
get it completed. With regard to 
the latter 1 should say that four- 
teen or fifteen years would be 
required for such a purpose. I 
need hardly point out, however, 
that there is in such a large building 
bound to be repairs needed con- 
tinually, and that is, in my. opinion, 
one of the advantages in working 
on the lines suggested, that there 
willalwaysbea sum of money which 
can be devoted to such an important 
work. I have put the matter before 
you in this way, as it isimpossible 
in work of such a nature to give 
any definiteestimates, andapproxi- 
mate estimates are often apt to 
be misleading. I find the pinnacles 
on the south side have cost about 
£ 200 each, and this sum is reason- 
able, considering the work done. I 
am pleased to be able to say that the Clerk of Works has 
carried out my instructions in a praiseworthy manrer. I 
should much like to complete the flying buttresses on 
this side, and the pinnacles and flying buttresses on the 
north as well. I should estimate the former as being worth 
£400 each (there are six of them) and the latter are worth 
f200each. There are about twenty-four tons of stone in 
each. Тһе restoration of the pinnacle at the east end, for 
which 280 cubic feet of stone will be required, together with 
the restoration of the adjacent pinnacles and parapet, I 
should think will cost £700 or £800. Тһе West Front, 
Central Tower, and the Nave and Choir parapets areall in 
need of repair and the cost of them all would be large. 
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THE HULL CENTRAL LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 


AST week. we announced the result of this competition, 
and are now enabled, by the courtesy of a corrres- 
pondent, Mr. W. Edwardes Sproat, to give our readers 
some slight idea of the winning design by Mr. Jas. S. 
Gibson. Mr. Sproat also sends us two or three “' bits ” 
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from other of the designs, together with the following 
notes. 

The first premiated design by Mr. Gibson has been very 
carefully thought out. Тһе plan is simple and compact: 
all the public rooms are well arranged, and under the 
control and supervision of the librarian. The main 
entrance is centrally arranged in the front towards Albion 
Street, and leads into a capacious and well.lighted hall 
and corridor. Grouped round the entrance hall are the 
lending library, ladies’ room, committee and librarian's 
room, and the main staircase. А porter's box is соп- 
veniently placed in the hall. Dining room and lavatory 
accommodation are provided for the use of the library 
staff. The entrance in Baker Street leads into a corridor, 
which extends through to Albion Street, and as this occu- 
pies the smaller portion of the site it has been used 
as the magazine and news rooms. On the upper 
floor, reached by a wide staircase of easy gradient, 
are the reference library and book store. On the base- 
ment are chambers for the heating apparatus, with stores 
for coals,wood, &c. The style of architecture adopted for the 
elevations is a free treatment of Early Georgian. In Albion 
Street, adjoining the Church Institute, is an octagonal 
tower, with ventilating fleche. The materials proposed 
for the building are local pressed brick and white Ancaster 
stone; the main roof to be covered with green slates. 
The ground floor public rooms will have wood block floors, 
and entrance hall and vestibules to be laid with mosaic. 
The walls internally of corridors and halls will have high 
dadoes of glazed tiles. Тһе cost of the building, accord- 
ing to the conditions of the competition, is not to exceed 
£7,500, which includes warming, ventilating, lighting, 
sanitary, and fire appliances. Тһе design, if carried out 
according to the drawings, will be an interesting addition 
to the street architecture of Hull. 

The second premiated design (by Mr. Hy. F. Williams) is 
well planned—a corner іп the long corridor is utilised as the 
porter's box, and the lending library is wellarranged. It is 
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questionable if the front to Albion Street would look so well 
if built as the clever perspective drawing by C. W. English 
illustrates іє; the general appearance of the building is too 
severe, and the detailis very commonplaoe ifit were carried 
out according to the scale drawing of the front elevation. In 
the third premiated design (by Mr. Sadgrove & Webbe) the 
hall and corridor occupies too much valuable space. The 


Albion Street front is fairly well treated in Renaissance, but 


e is spoiled by the iron cresting 
on the main roof. ‘Like the prize 
design, a clock is placed on the 

corner tower. 

No. т design (see sketch of 
doorway) is a very fresh and 
original design, but the same 
ability as shown in the eleva- 
tions is wanting in the plan- 
ning. No. 51 is illustrated with 
a perspective by Mr. Raffles 
Davison ; the gable in the Albion 
Street front looks too large, and 
appears to dwarf the single 
towers. In No. 2 the plan is 
very much broken up and not 
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compact, the elevations are plain, yet well designed, 
and savour of the influence of č. F. А. Уоузеу. 
No. 4 breaks up his elevations with two towers, which 
in the large detail drawing display a good know- 
ledge of Renaissance. No. 39 is one of the best designs 
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with perspective drawings by C. E. Mallowes (see sketch 
of the doorway). 

The usual architectura] humourists appear in full force; 
about half-a-dozen designs look as if sent in for the retnrn 
of the two guineas paid for the 'conditions of the compe- 
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tition. Two of them (Nos, 23 and 30) submit designs 
which are miniature copies of Mr. Belcher's Colchester 
town hall, adapted of course to suit the site. 


so 


THE Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 
have arranged for a series of lectures to be delivered in the 
Lecture Theatre of the South Kensington Museum on the 
following Saturdays, at 3.30 p.m. :—28th January and 4th 
February, Dr. Lockyer, M.A., F.R.A.S., “ Astronomical 
Instruments." ııth and 18th February, Mr. J. H. Pollen, 
M.A., * Furniture." 25th February and 4th March, Mr. 
William Burton, * Pottery." Admission will be free. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E very much regret to hear of the death of Mr. Harry 
W Bates, A.R.A., a distinguished sculptor, whose sym- 
pathies and feeling for architecture, so often and beautifully. 
expressed in his work, make his loss a very real one} to 
architects and their art. Born at Stevenage in 1850, Mr. 
Bates passed through a long apprenticeship in architec- 
tural decoration before beginning his regular studies in 

lastic art. It was not until 1879 that he entered the. 

ambeth School of Art, though without relinquishing the 
actual practice of his. 
craft. While at Lam- 
beth he won a silver 
medal in the national 
competition at Ken- 
sington and afterwards 
was received into the 
schools of the Royal. 
Academy. There he 
won in 1883 the gold 
medal and the travel- 
ling studentship of 
£200 with his reliefs, 
of “Socrates Teach- 
ing.’ He went to 
Paris, where he studied 
under the direction of 
Rodin. There he exe- 
cuted three small 
bronze panels repre- 
senting scenes fom 
the “ Odyssey," which 
were exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, and 
attracted much atten- 
tion. Indeed, their 
purchase by the trus- 
tees of the Chantrey 
Bequest was actually 
voted, but had to be 
cancelled because they 
were not modelled in 
England. In 1885 Mr. 
Bates's “Eneas” was 
exhibited at the Aca- 
demy, and in the 
following year hbis 
* Homer." Іп 1892 
followed the important 
group called “ Hounds 
in Leash,” which ob- 
tained for Mr. Bates 
his election as A.R.A. 
At the same time he showed the figure called ** Pandora," 
wnich was purchased out of the Chantrey Fund, and is 
now in the Tate Gallery. Thenceforward his career 
has been eminently successful, and it is sad to think he 
has been thus cut off in the very prime of life and of his 
great powers. 
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Hull Library Competition. 


WE have received the following complaint from Mr. A. Н. 
Goodall, architect, Nottingham, re the Hull Central 
Library :—“ Sir, — The present mode of forwarding designs, 
without motto or distinguishing mark, has some disadvan- 
tages, as I have experienced in this instance. With my 
plans another competitor's report has been returned. The 
all bear the same number, put on by the same hand. 
have complained to the Town Clerk, but he repudiates all 
responsibility, and declares the alteration ‘ was certainly 
not made by anyone in my office. It is too bad that com- 
petitors should be the victims of such carelessness. May 
I ask, with your kind indulgence, the competitor (who has 
mine) to exchange reports with те?” 


We certainly think that in cases where architects аге 
asked to send in their designs without any distinguishing 
mark, special care should be taken to see that the drawings 
and report comprising each separate design are kept 
distinct, so that there shall be no mistake made in their 
return. Our correspondent has the right of complaint. 
He would not be likely to send someone else's report 
with his own design, and that he has received back 
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someone else's clearly points to а blunder made when 
the designs were in possession of the corporation. Of 
course it is difficult to make promoters of competitions 
understand that it is, after all, a matter of courtesy 
on the part of architects to send in designs. The 
premiums themselves are rarely worth competing for alone, 
and really now-a-days there are so many chances of the 
successful competitor failing to secure the appointment 
as architect that architects are inclined to be a little shy 
of spending much thought, time, and labour on this kind 
of speculative work without some fair guarantee of con- 
siderate courtesy as well as honourable treatment. 


Premiums of £150, (100, and £50 are offered for the three 
best designs for new market hall and shops at Leeds. 
Conditions and particulars respecting the competition can 
be obtained from the city engineer, Mr. Thomas Hewson. 
June 1st is the date fixed for sending in the designs. 


CoMPETITIVE designs are invited by the Guardians of the 
Wisbech Union for the conversion of certain existing 
buildings into a casual or vagrant ward at the workhouse. 
There are no premiums offered, but * the Guardians will 
рау a fair and reasonable sum for the preparation of the 
selected plan and specification, but they do not bind them- 
selves to accept any plan." This condition is neither 
explic it nor encouraging. . 


SEvENTEEN sets of designs have been received in the 
Burnley board school competition in spite of the unsatis- 
factory conditions attaching to it, and to which we 
directed special attention in our issue of the 25th of 
November last. The board have not yet made their 
selection. 


THERE is to bean open competition for new county build- 
ings for the Mid-Lothian County Council at Edinburgh. 
It appears that when the subject was before the county 
council on a previous occasion plans for rearranging the 
existing buildings and for putting an elevation towards 
George IV. Bridge, prepared by Dr. Rowand Anderson 
were submitted by the standing committee. But the 
committee now appear to think it would be best to put the 
work up to open competition, and this opinion has been 
endorsed by the county council themselves. 


New law courts are wanted for Leeds, and efforts are, we 
hear, being made by certain members of the corporation 
to give practical shape to a proposal of the building of 
“such courts on a suitable site. Dare we venture to hope 
that Leeds will strike out a new line in its public archi- 
tecture and give us something a little less distressingly 
dull than the pseudo-classic which has characterised its 
efforts in this direction hitherto ? 


WHEN the Wolverhampton folks set to work to subscribe 
towards the erection of a new free public library, they 
thought that something like £9,000 or £10,000 would 
suffice, but they now find they will want about another 
£5,000. It will be remembered that competitive designs 
for the new building were invited, and that a design sent 
in by Mr. Henry T. Hare, of London, was chosen for 
-execution. "When tenders were asked for the lowest sub- 
mitted was £13,650, and the Free Library Committee 
feeling that they had secured what they really needed in 
Mr. Hare's admirable design, in the way of accommoda- 
tion, thereupon expressed the hope that in spite of the 
extra cost involved Mr. Hare's plans. would not be inter- 
fered with. At a meeting of subscribers, held on Monday, 
the general feeling was that the needed additional amount 
could easily be arranged by voluntary subscription, in fact 
one gentleman went so far as to say he thought he could 
collect the required sum in an hour! However, the meet- 
ing did not seem to think fit to adjourn for an hour to 
allow this sanguine gentleman going round the town with 
the hat, but decided to meet again in a couple of months' 
time, when no doubt tke required £5,000 will be all duly 
in hand. The moral of this, so far as architects are con- 
cerned, would seem to be that good architecture costs 
money to carry out, and, in regard to the public, that 
. good architecture is worth paying for, 
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Тне Truro Cathedral Committee decided at a meeting, 
held on the 27th ult., presided over by the Earl of Mount 
Edgcombe, to carry out the completion of the nave after 
duly considering the report of the Executive Committee, 
which ran as follows :—'* The Executive Committee having 
heard Mr. Pearson’s estimate of the expense of the alter- 
Dative plans of building the nave as a memorial to the 
late Archbishop Benson—(a) with the towers up to the 
level of the aisle roof, £36,000; and (b) with the towers 
up to the level of the nave roof, £41,000; and also Mr. 
Nix's statement of the financial position, viz., that about 
£30,000 may be reckoned оп as available, are of opinion 
that they would be justified in proceeding with the work, 
providing the contractor's tender does not materially ex- 
ceed Mr. Pearson's estimate." It was proposed that the 
following six firms of builders, recommended by the archi- 
tect, are to be invited to send in tenders :—Shilleto, Bury 
St. Edmunds and London; Thompson, Peterborough; 
Cornish and Gaymer, North Walsham ; Cowlin, Bristol ; 
Willcocks, Wolverhampton; Luscombe, Exeter. Ап 
amendment to the effect that the work should be put up 
to open competition was defeated by 18 votes to 11, and 
ultimately it was decided that it be open to the Executive 
Committee, in consultation with the architect, to add 
other names, not exceeding six, to the list of firms re- 
commended. P 


THE man in the street is apt to think that art is ev here 
nowadays. When he does think so he is oblivious, or does not 
realize, the quality of current popular magazine literature. 
But one may forget the lapse when here and there we are 
confronted with decorated hoardings round new buildings. 
One of the most, or perhaps the most, striking of these 
was the hoarding temporarily placed round the altered 
premises of the Kodak firm in Regent Street. (We suppose 
Messrs. Walton & Co. were responsible for this.) Now 
the best current hoarding is that round Messrs. Gillows’ 
new building in Oxford Street. The idea of decorated 
hoardings is a very good one. They are the best possible 
advertisements for the firms they represent. Messrs. 


| Gillows' is on a little too stiff architectural lines, perhaps, 


to take the publicliking, but there is no need why the 
temporary decorated hoarding should not be artistic in 
itself and pleasing to the public as well. 


OCccASIONALLY we notice endeavours to bring out an artistic 
periodical on freer and less conventional lines than those 
which hold the field. Ав yet, these enterprises have 
generally failed, not always through lack of ability, but 
because, from their nature, they cannot claim the potent 
patronage of the Suburban Villa. We architects are not at 
all friendly to the Villa, though we cannot find it in our hearts 
to abuse it for the same reasons as Mr. George Moore. 
But our experience is, that Suburban ideas of taste cannot 
be much helped by talking over their heads, nor by showing 
them better things, when those things happen to be con- 
ceived in that key of morbidity which latter-day culture— 
otherwise true culture—tends too often to affect. The 
new undertaking comes from Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and 
is a shilling quarterly, entitled “Тһе Windmill.” The 
two first copies are before us. Some of the illustrations 
are admirable, but some are singularly poor; faulty in 
drawing and perspective and lacking the charm of that 
easy, confident line which distinguishes the professional 
artist from the amateur. In the letterpress, however, there 
is no trace of the amateur, but very much the reverse. 
And the morbidity, when it is there, is always so very 
human that even the Villa must feel edified by it. 


Тне author of that interesting book “Тһе Happy 
Exile," Н. D. Lowry, has a short story—“ The Princes 
Pity "—which is hellish in idea, but admirably done, and 
the parable is grand. The author of those charming 
volumes of 18th century times : “ The Temple of Folly," 
and “ Bruising Peg," Paul Creswick, has a story about 
proceedings in the old Fleet Prison, which is harrowing in 
the extreme, but a masterpiece of conception, showing the 
stamp of highest genius. The author of that striking 
novel of an inventor's Ше: “Тһе Old Ecstacies," Gas- 
pard Tournier, has a new sort of fish story full of subtle 
philosophy, and the late Gleeson White discourses on 
taste, good and bad, in a way which makes architects 
grateful. We hope that Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall will go 
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on with this adventure, for which there is a distinct place 
as yet quite unoccupied. 


Prior to the reading of а К on “Public Baths and 
Wash-houses " by Mr. А. Hessell Tiltman, at the R.I.B.A. 
meeting оп Monday evening next, the name will be 
announced of the person the Council propose to submit to 
Her Majesty the Queen as a fit recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal, 1899. M 


M. JuLes BnEToN, painter, has this week been elected an 
honorary foreign Academician of the Royal Academy. 
Messrs. Arthur S. Cope, painter, Alfred East, painter, and 
W. Goscombe John, sculptor, had been elected Asso- 
ciates. | 


Тик picture which Mr. Stanhope Forbes, А.К.А., has 
painted for the Royal Exchange to the order of the Sun 
Insurance Company is completed, and represents the 
Great Fire of London as seen on the banks of the 
Thames. There are the crowds of fugitives hastening 
down to the river in the foreground, whilst high up on 
the banks are the burning buildings blazing fiercely, and 
the sky is hidden by great masses of purplish clouds of 
smoke. Тһе picture is painted in a medium which is 
said to be almost as enduring as fresco, and it will, bya 
special process, be fixed immoveably on the walls of the 
Royal Exchange, where, as our readers are aware, can- 
vases of a similar size by Lord Leighton, Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, R.A., and Mr. 5. J. Solomon, А.К.А., all illustrating 
notable events in the history of the City, are already in 
position. 


THE annual report of the Royal Drawing Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, read at the annual general 
meeting of the society on Pugay last, illustrate; the 
growth of the work of the society by referring to the fact 
that 15 schools were examined in 1889 and 229 schools in 
1898. Method in teaching had steadily developed, and 
° the number. of candidates who obtained the teachers" 
certificates had increased sixfold. Much, however, re- 
mained to be done before the teaching of drawing as a 
means of general education could be taught efficiently in 
even the majority of secondary schools. There were re- 
ceived from the 229 schools examined 12,215 papers, of 
which 3,406 gained honours, 4,641 passed, and 4,168 were 
unsuccessful By private arrangement with the council 
of the Girls’ Public Day School Company (Limited) the 
same examination was given to 33 schools, presenting 
5,056 candidates. Тһе report was adopted unanimously, 
and to the list of vice-presidents of the society were added 
the names of the Bishop of Ripon and Lady Burne- Jones. 


Tug Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings occupy 
a somewhat difficult position in their self-imposed task of 
keeping a watchful eye on the restorationists and their 
tactics. They аге not always welcomed with open arms 
when they seek to interpose their advice where it is not 
asked for. . In regard to Hever Castle they offered to help 
Captain Sebright, the owner, with their experience in his 
restoration of this 15th century building. But Captain 
Sebright declined to avail himself of their proffered ser- 
vices, and the society regretfully fear the worst. 


M. VırLars, а French photographer, claims to have over- 
come a difficulty with which аП photographers аге 
acquainted—namely, to photograph in a picture the so- 
called non-actinic colours. M. Villars having exposed 
plates wrapped up in black paper to Rontgen rays finds 
(says the Dasly News Paris correspondent) that they are 
modified, becoming sensitive to all colours—green, yellow, 
red, and even infra-red. Ä 


Tue giant statues of the Apostles that аге placed at in- 
tervals on the coping of St. Paul’s Cathedral are being 
overhauled. New iron clamps will replace the decayed 
old ones that fix the heavy stones in position, and the 
carving will be treated with a solution of lime, to “ pickle” 
it against the deleterious action of the atmosphere. 


Tue Scottish Building Trade Federation has made good 
progress during the past twelve months. Atthe quarterly 
meeting of the executive held in Stirling last week, the 
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secretary, Mr. James L. Selkirk, submitted a report 
dealing with the various matters remitted by the annual 
meeting in October last. These included—(1) The forma- 
tion of new branches, as to which encouraging progress 
was being made; (2) the issue ef the monthly organ, 
‘‘ The Federation News,” which had everywhere met with 
a most favourable reception, and which was rapidly taking 
a high position as a national representative organ of the 
building trades; (3) the operation of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1897, the rate of premium to insure 
against which was generally regarded as much too high, a 
committee being appointed to consider fully the whole 
question ; (4) the proposed “ General Conditions of Con- 
tract," which were still under the consideration of the 
various parties concerned, and which, it was hoped, would 
result in a mutually satisfactory arrangement ; and (5) the 
formation of a special fund for the purpose of meeting ex- 
ceptional requirements The half-yearly meeting of the 
Federation will be held in Dundee in April next. 


AN outbreak of diphtheria at Darenth Asylum has led to 
the discovery of defects ih the sanitary arrangements of 
that institution, not the least serious of which was the 
leakage of the soil pipes at the joints, and the fact that these 
soil pipes ran down inside instead of outside the buildings. 
Smells inside the buildings, and also from the sewage 
cultivated ground in front of the asylum have also been 
frequently complained of, Bt in spite of this and the 
defective drainage, the diphtheria outbreak is ascribed to 
the prevalence of the disease in the neighbourhood, and 
not to the defective drainage, and general insanitary con- 
ditions! However, it may be some satisfaction to the 
Asylums Board to be informed that “good crops are 
grown on the farm ”; but, unfortunately for the inmates of 
the asylum, disease can also be as readily cultivated by 
sewage as can root crops. , | 


PROFESSOR Symes “THOMPSON principal physician to the 
Brompton Hospital for Consumption, lecturing at Gresham 
College on “ Preventive Medicine," the other evening, 
specially commended to the attention of his audience the 
fact that rats, dogs, cats, and cage-birds all conveyed to us 
the seeds of tuberculosis—cage-birds especially nursing 
the seeds of cancer and consumption. Ventilation, sun- 
light, sub-soil drainage, were the most obvious natural 
means of preventing the spread of any disease, whilst as 
regards the spread of consumption, the best preventive 
methods were (1) the systematic inspection of the cattle 
and the milk, and (2) the creation of a healthy public 
opinion in favour of cleanly methods of dealing with such 
nuisances as the practice of spitting on the floors of tram- 
cars and omnibuses. We cordially agree with Professor 
Thompson’s condemnation of the last named filthy 
practice, for which there never can be the slightest 
possible cause. 


EAST-ENDERS may take comfort to themselves in the 
thought that the East London Water Company's supply 
will be supplemented in case of drought next summer by 
the effecting of a direct communication from the Campden 
Hill works of the Grand Junction Waterworks Company to 
the reservoir of the New River Company at the New River 
Head, Clerkenwell. By this arrangement the New River 
Company will be able to transmit to the East London 
Water Company any water which the Grand Junction 
Company can spare. This arrangement may help matters 
a bit, but of course it is, after all, only in the nature of a 
temporary expedient. 


An instance of house-moving extraordinary is recorded in 
the American Avchitect as having just recently taken place 
in New York. In consequence of the widening of a street, 
it was necessary to remove a block of four five-store 

brick houses. The street was to be increased in widt 

forty feet on each side, and the most available new lot to 
set the houses on was at some little distance, so that it 
was necessary to transport them one hundred and fifteen 
feet; butthe only alternative was to pull them down 
entirely, and, as they cost sixty-four thousand dollars to 
build, the owner decided to take the risk of trying to move 
them. Under the direction of a clever architect, a plan 
was devised for transferring them on greased ways, instead 
of the usual rollers, and the scheme was carried out with 
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complete success. The first step was to insert three 
hundred and seventy-five jack-screws successively in open- 
ings made for the purpose in the foundation-walls. By 
means of the jack-screws the whole block was then raised 
fout feet, and the ways, of heavy timber, well lubricated 
with soap, were placed beneath, and the houses lowered 
upon them. Аз soon as the weight rested firmly on the 
ways the jack-screws were taken out, and applied to push- 
ing the building laterally. In this way the block was 
pushed back forty feet. The ways were then shifted, to a 
position at right angles with theit former direction, and 
the houses pushed seventy-five feet in the new direction, 
until they reached the new foundations which had already 
been built to receive them. It was then an easy task to 
lower the block on the new foundation-walls, reconnect 

ipes and flues, and make the houses ready for occupancy. 
i is said that the work was done without causing a single 
crack in any of the houses, and, as the cost of the whole 
operation was only ten thousand dollars, a considerable 
sum of money was saved. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


21 AND 23, CADOGAN GARDENS AND SLOANE 
COURT, S.W. 


MESSRS. ROLFE AND МАТТНЕУ/5, ARCHITECTS. 


HESE buildings are referred to in Mr. Gaspard 
T Tournier’s article on ** Paris and London Flats." 

Nos. 21 and 23, Cadogan Gardens, are two large blocks 
of flats near Sloane Square station. 

Sloane Court is a very large commission Messrs. Rolfe 
and Matthews have at present in hand. Some seventy 
Flats and twenty-eight Residences, overlooking the 
gardens of Old Chelsea College, which Charles II. built, 
to the design of Sir Christopher Wren, for army and navy 
pensioners. 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR RAILWAY PASSENGER COMMUNICATION 
Corps. 


ITH a view to getting rid of the cord system of com- 
W munication between passengers, guards, and drivers, 
the North-Eastern Railway Company have been making 
some experiments to enable passengers to apply the con- 
tinuous brake to a train in cases of emergency. Mr. 
Worsdell, the Locomotive Superintendent, is the Inventor 
of the apparatus, which is worked by a lever in each com- 

rtment. This, when pushed up, releases the air in the 
estinghouse brake pipe, and thus brings the brake into 


action, at the same time causing a whistle under the 


carriage to blow until the guard, by means ofa key, restores 
the handle of the lever to its normal position. The guard 
is in this way able at once to locate the compartment in 
which the passenger who has made use of the apparatus is 
travelling. Тһе appliance can also be used in connection 
with the automatic vacuum break, А special train, fitted 
with the apparatus in connectíon with the Westinghouse 
brake, was run from York to Scarborough and back, and 
the result was according to the Yorkshire Post very 
successful. Eleven stops were made by means of the 
appliance, and the train, which was travelling at speeds 
varying from 35to 5o miles an hour, was stopped each 
time within a distance varying from 200 to 400 yards. 


MANCHESTER SEWAGE. 


The Rivers Committee of the City Council have resolved 
to ask the Council for authority to take all necessary 
measures for preparing plans and estimates for the sewage 
scheme recommended for adoption by experts, and for sub- 
mitting such plans to the City Council, and the Local 
Government Board, as well as to arrange with a Civil 
Engineer for carrying out the works. The Committee also 
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advise the expenditure of {soon the laying down of another 


experimental bacteria treatment bed. 


.U Ptymourn’s Bic Reservoir FULL. 


Burrator Reservoir, constructed by the Plymouth Cor- 
poration, on the borders of Dartmoor and completed in 
September last, is now full. This reservoir is in reality an 
artificial lake embosomed amid the hiMs of Dartmoor. {t 


measures a mile and а half long, by half a mile broad, and 


is 9o ft. deep at the dam. Тһе lake is 708 ft. above the sea 
level. Its storage capacity is 651,000,000 gallons, and it 
was constructed at a cost of nearly £150,000. It has taken 
four months to fill, the earlier accumulation of water having 
been once or twice emptied in order to clear it of the dóbris 
brought down by the first winter floods. 


Gravity | 
M. Maurain records a curious fact іп the Journal de 


Physique. Не says that careful measurements of the іп- 
tensity of gravitation made in different parts of the globe 


prove it to be greater on islands than on continents. Now 


we understand why his countrymen say we “ ‘аке ош 
pleasures sadly " ! 


TECHNICAL TERMS. 


In going over engineering works in France and Belgium 
I have been dreadfully puzzled more than once by the 
want of the French for some English common technical 
name or phrase. The same difficulty found by many 
others has caused M. H. Bollinckx, the well-known engine- 
builder of Cureghem-Bruxelles, to publish a glossary of 
English and French technical terms used in mechanical 
engineering. It is in pamphlet form and contains several 
hundred words. 


WEATHER LORE. 


Two popular rhymes concerning the above have just 
come before me. Мо. т from Rutlandshire : 
‘‘ Hark! I hear the asses bray: 
We shall have some rain to-day.” 


No. 2 is neat, and, I believe, scientifically correct, malgré 

the almost unanimous opinion of country people to the 

contrary : 

“The Moon and the weather may change together, | 
But the change of һе Moon does not change the weather ! " 


TESTED Lamps. 


Users of the electric light will be glad to know of the 
new '* Tested Lamp" Company, in Victoria Street, West- 
minster, where you can have an electric lamp tested while 
you wait, to ensure that when fixed it will actually give 
the light intended at а minimum cost. А defective lamp 
means waste of current, loss of light, and high cost. 
Several of the London lighting companies have welcomed 
the new enterprise, knowing that to cheapen lighting by 
electricity is to extend its use and popularity. 


COMMUNICATION WITH LIGHTSHIPS. 


Thanks chiefly to Mr. Hobbs, of Ramsgate, an installa- 
tion for the transmission of messages by wireless telegraphy 
is in operation at South Foreland. Signor Marconi had 
sent to and received messages from the East Goodwin light- 
ship 12 miles away with perfect success, replies being 
almost instantaneous. Stormy weather in no wise inter- 
feres. 

* BRITANNIA RULES . +. + +” 


Six years ago we did not possess one torpedo-boat 
destroyer, now we have 120, three times as many as in all 
the other navies, and we are building 12 more. What 
chance can blind 8-knot submarine boats have against 
switt well-armed destroyers—swifter than any other 
nation’s warships? Messrs. Laird at Birkenhead are 
completing a little vessel of 350 tons displacement whose 
engines are to almost equal in power those of the first- 
class battleship “ Renown”! Two destroyers have been 
ordered by the Admiralty from the Hon. C. A. Parsons, 
each to have six driving turbines and four propeller shafts, 
speed to be 35 knots an hour. So that we may soon hope 
to be able to run from Dover to Calais in 30 minutes! 
Amongst the advantages claimed for the steam-turbine 
system of propulsion are, in addition to increased speed 
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(a) absence of vibration, and (b) economy of fuel and 
working expenses. Only those who have been shaken up 
in & torpedo-boat or destroyer can justly estimate the 
first boon ! 

ANOTHER EXHIBITION. 


It has been determined to hold an International Exhibi- 
tion at San Francisco in 1001. 


Соор News FOR IRELAND. 


Under this heading Science Siftings informs us that a 
promising industry is about to spring up in Germauy, which 
should encourage Ireland. Peat can be made a source of 
vast revenue, by turning it into light for millions of the in- 
habitants. Dr. Frank, estimates that 2 acres of these bogs 
will produce 2,600 tons of dry peat, which would be equi- 
valent to 1,200 tons of coal. The bogs in the valley of 
Ems could provide 650,000,000, tons of peat, or the equi- 
valent of 300,000,000 tons of coal, or as much as the 
German coal output in three years. Central stations on the 
spot are proposed, to avoid the heavy cost of transporta- 
tion. 

New PAVING MATERIAL. 


A substitute for wood paving, cheaper, and as hard as 
stone, as been invented by a Polish engineer. It simply 
consists of straw, chemically treated and compressed. 


Woop-WorKING MACHINERY. 


All concerned with the above should see the new illus- 
trated catalogue just issued by Messrs. А. Ransome & Co., 
of Chelsea. Some 50 of the blocks are new, and special 
attention may be drawn among the new machines to their 
vertical band saw for medium-sized logs, horizontal log 
band saw, semi-portable log frame, large rack circular saw 
bench with supplementary top saw, combined self-acting 
and roller-feed saw benches, band saw with self-acting 
canting-table, special high-speed flooring and match- 
boarding machine, Ettinger’s ingenious expansion circuler 
bit cutter blocks, tenoning machines for general work, and 
automatic cross-cut saw for hardwood paving blocks. 


A MoDEL SANITARY CATALOGUE. 


Architects and others interested in sanitary and water- 
works fittings and appliances, water meters, pumping 
apparatus and the like should obtain the handsome illus- 
trated catalogue of Messrs, J. Tyler & Sons, of London 
and Sydney. Its general get-up is worthy of the repu- 
tation of the firm, and that is no light praise. The firm’s 
Sanitary specialities are too well-known to need particu- 
larising, but 1 may mention that the catalogue contains all 
their best things, including their admirable “ column " 
closet, which I have often adopted in my own practice, 
and always with complete satisfaction. 


NATAL TIMBER. 


News comes from Durban that such satisfactory tests 
have been made with Natal blue gum timber for harbour 
works, that tenders are invited for large quantities of piles. 


EE ae a Pasar 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE.* 
Bv PROF. GEO. AITCHISON, R.A., P.R.I.B.A. 


(Continued from page 67). 

OST of you probably know that Pascal considered 
M architecture a progressive art, and we all know that it 
did progress most rapidly in constructive skill, from the end 
- of Romanesque days through Gothic times almost to the 
very end, and it also changed its esthetic expression 
several times. 

I think all of us desire to see architecture progress, more 
especially in aesthetic expression. 

Since the application to building of cast iron, wrought 
iron, and steel, the engineers have surpassed even the 
-wildest imagination of sixty years ago. Тһе Britannia 
Tubular Bridge is, as far as I recollect, 500-feet span, but 


е Presidential Address delivered to Students at the R.I.B.A. 


Meeting on Monday evening, the 23rd ult. 


Sir Benjamin Baker has made a span of the. Forth Bridge 
over 1,700 feet. It is very unlikely that any architectural 
work would require a span of more than a tenth of that 
bearing, and that supposes an extension of more than 
double the span of the largest groined vault of the Romans, 
which was only about 80 feet. Still we must to a certain 
extent look for the advancement of Architecture in a nicer 
adjustment of the mass to its height and to the weight to 
be carried, and to the form to be given to the supports for 
the weights and strains that come on each particular piece. 
In the use of iron and steel, architects are very much handi- 
capped, first on account of the slenderness of proportion 
which, as a rule, renders them unfit to compose with the 
weaker material, but mainly on account of the little resist- 
ance these materials offer to the action of fire, unless they 
are protected by fireclay and terra-cotta ; and when they 
are so protected they very nearly assimilate in size to 
the supports old-world structures. Stil, as I have so 
often said before, I think if the medizval architects had 
possessed these materials and been able to work them as 
we can, they certainly would not have abstained from using 
them, as architects of the present day have mostly done. 
What visions does the use of cast iron raise in our minds 
as.to the possible size and height of buildings! What 
new forms and shapes does not cast iron suggest when 
we know that it will take any form we please and any 
ornaments that can be cast! * What visions of colour does 
it not evoke when it may be made resplendent with 
enamel! 

No one can say that convenience in planning is not 
greatly studied in the present day, but this convenience 
has mostly been of the purest utilitarian sort: it has been 
a question of how the accommodation. wanted can Бе 
packed anyhow, which should not be the aim of archi- 
tectural planning, which now, alas! is hardly thought of. 
The other thing to be aimed at is to give expression tothe 
thoughts, cultivation, and aspiration of the present day, a 
subject that requires the deepest study and а perspicacity 
that is rare; for, though we are quite certain that many 
buildings have not got the proper expression, it is not so 
easy to say how the proper, expression should be got. We 
have ransacked all the civilised architecture of the past and 
made collections of it for use, but we have certainly not 
applied the examples with discretion. Тһе delicate 
ornaments and suggestive sculpture that were applied to 
embellishment of the boudoirs and pleasure-houses of 
Renaissance beauties is now lavished on 'oyster-shops 
public-houses, and clothiers’ warehouses, on which flutter- 
ing cupids are out of place, and the magnificence and 
stateliness of the palaces of great nobles now deck stores 
or hotels. We can at once pronounce these to be absurd, 
but we can hardly lay down arule for the right expression 
which should be applied to the immense variety of 
buildings that are erected; for although we аге 
familiar with the term “ playful " applied to some buildings 
by the architects of two generations ago, we hardly know 
in what that playfulness consisted. 

We must’ not forget the effects of association. Pedi- 
ments were only found on temples during the Roman 
Republic, and Cicero expected to see them in heaven. 
Gothic with us is mostly associated with cathedrals and 
churches, and is therefore looked on by the public asa 
holy style. This, of course, is absurd, for the style in 
vogue was always used indifferently for all sorts of struc- 
tures, when there was a style; but the architects did not 
bestow the same character on a coal-store or a tinker's 
shop as they did on a cathedral, and when the outside ofa 
building shows what is wanted in the inside, the cathedral 
and the tinker's shop will not be quite alike, nor should it 
be decked with the same enrichments. 

You know that architecture is the most difficult of the 
visual fine arts, yet there is much more labour spent 
on learning painting and sculpture than there is on 
learning architecture, and the votaries of these fine arts 
commonly have more natural aptitude to start with. 
We know the painful years students of painting and 
sculpture devote to getting the ground-work of their art, 
while from three to five years spent in an office, mostly in: 
tracing, is thought enough for an architect. Although I 
do not think that the test of examination is a very complete 
one, it is better than nothing; but yet the profession 
generally thinks even this too much, and utterly declinesto 
start a more complete one for Fellows, being afraid that a 
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knowledge of the elements of Architecture may damp the 
ardour of Genius or clip its wings; while almost all the 
other professions have examinations for the two classes, 
and have consequently advanced at a much more rapid 
rate. 

There are two points to which I beg to draw your par- 
ticular attention—first, that architecture is a structural 
art, and that all an architect can do, as ап architect, 15 
to build: in his structures he has to show his knowledge, 
taste and skill his learning, morals, cultivation, and 
aspirations. The Medieval architects in their ecclesias- 
tical buildings showed their hopes and adoration by 
lanterns, towers and spires, by lofty naves, daring con- 
struction, and intricate patterns. When we have arrived 
at their pitch of knowledge and skill we must show our 
parts, inventions, and aspirations in similar ways, not as 
they did with almost рае geometrical figures, but in more 
graceful, refined, and daring work. Secondly, to point 
out the comparative scarcity of the use of coloured and 

lazed materials for external facings where the greatest 
auty of colour and form may be used. It is refreshing 
even to think of London and other manufacturing towns 
presenting to us beautifully coloured fronts, that do not 
want painting every year, and would render such towns 
cheerful, if not delightful, to look on, in the place of a 
dingy, sooty, and depressing houses faced with stone, 
brick, or plaster; and this would not only raise our spirits 
under our leaden skies and perpetual drizzling rain, but 
be more healthful, for glazed pottery absorbs but little 
moisture, and is easily cleansed from dust and soot. 

I am glad to see that we have admitted ladies to the 
Associateship, for that allows us to avail ourselves of the 
abilities of at least another half of the population, and, if 
you will pardon the bull, the larger half, as well as to offer 
small meed of justice to the fair sex. 


ANS 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
THE FIRE PROTECTION OF BUSINESS 
| PREMISES. 


HE manufacturers' section of the London Chamber of 
Commerce has for some time past been in communi- 
cation with the London County Council respecting the 
action of the Building Act Committee of that body in con- 
nection with the fire protection clauses of the Factory and 
Workshops Acts. As the “sanitary authority ” under the 
Act, the County Council has forwarded to owners or occu- 
piers of factories and workshops a number of requisitions 
involving structural and other alterations, mainly as 
regards the provisions of fireproof staircases of an expen- 
sive and inconvenient character in view of business exigen- 
cies. Objection has been made, partly on account of their 
cost, but mainly on the ground that in respect to many 
premises it is considered that the requisitions have 
exceeded the provision of “ such means of escape in case 
of fire for persons employed therein as can reasonably be 
required under the circumstances of each case " Md Act 
of 1891), having regard to precautions and life-saving 
appliances already employed. Inquiries made by the 
Chamber of Commerce Committee, through personal visits 
to factories and otherwise, pointed to the conclusion that 
to carry out in all particulars the requisitions of the Council 
would render many buildings practically useless for the 
businesses hitherto carried on owing (1) to the amount 
of valuable space which would be taken up by making 
extra staircases or enclosing existing ones; (2) to the 
extreme dificulty of extending premises or acquring addi- 
tional space; and (3) to the alteration or removal by the 
Council's direction of structures approved or ordered by 
inspectors of factories. The terms of the Council's requi- 
sitions were so worded as to convey (erroneously as it now 
appears) the impression that they were in the nature of 
mandates, and that no alternatives could be accepted. А 
deputation from the manufacturers’ section placed before 
the Council's committee the facts which had come to their 
notice, and received the assurance that the Council had no 
intention to increase the difficulties of owners or occupiers 
of property by excessive requirements. Тһе facts brought 
forward by the Chamber of Commerce were duly con- 
sidered by the County Council, and, as a result, the 
chamber has recently received an official communication 
in which it is promised that in future '' should it be con- 


sidered by the factory or workshop owner, or his advisers, 
that suitable means of escape in case of fire can be pro- 
vided from the premises in some other way than that 
indicated in such letter ” the committee will be prepared 
to give full consideration to any alternative proposals 
submitted to them. Тһе terms of the letter referred to 
have, therefore, “ been amended so as to make this perfectly 
clear to persons concerned," The Chamber of Commerce 
committee is continuing its sittings, and in a large number 
of cases (some of which have been personally inspected 
advice and information have been given to owners an 


occupiers of premises coming within the scope of the 


Factory and Workshops Acts. 


A JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 


UR congratulations to Ex-Bailie James Craig, E 
head of the firm of Messrs. J. & M. Craig, Ltd., 

of Kilmarnock on the occasion of the celebration of his 
golden wedding, which event took place with considerable 
rejoicings amongst Mr. Craig's friends and fellow-townsmen 
on the 14th ult. Principal amongst the festivities was а 
great gathering of the employees of the firm over which 
Mr. Craig has presided with such conspicuous ability and 
success for so long a time. Upwards of 1,200 sat down to 
tea, after which an address was presented to Mr. Craig on 
behalf of the employees and agents, along with a gold 
casket. Numerous speeches were made, but perhaps the 
whole gist of them may be well summed up in the following 
sentences from the address :—'' The time is opportune to 
recall the fact that you, sir, have been identified with the 
fireclay and mining industries for over half a century, 
and to recall also the warm interest you have taken in the 
welfare of your employees. Ко testimony is necessary to 
the public spirit, the philanthropy, and the enterprise that 
have distinguished you, and to the kindly feeling and co- 
operation that have existed between employer and em- 
ployed ; and to this we must largely attribute the great 
success which the firm of which you are worthy chairman 
has attained.” Needless to say, however, that Mrs. Craig 
fully shared the honours of the occasion with her husband. 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE New Board Schools, pergo e are being warmed 

and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Man- 

chester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. MeLLowes & Co., of Sheffield, patentees of the 
* Eclipse” roof-glazing, writes us: ‘ It may interest you 
to know that during all the recent exceptionally severe 
storms we have not had a single instance of our glazing 
suffering in any way in the hundreds of roofs that we have 
glazed all over the country, many of which have been 
glazed for over sixteen years." 


А NEW illustrated catalogue, together with price list, has 
just been issued by Messrs. S. & E. Collier, of Reading, 
whose tile manufactures are well-known to our readers. 
This catalogue gives some idea of the great variety of 
goods made at Messrs. Colliers! works. Section No. 1 
comprises roof and wall tiles, amongst which are to be 
found several new and attractive varieties. Section No. 2 
is devoted to ridge tiles, and amongst these we note a 
new oval ridge tile—a strong tile of oval section, and of 
excellent quality. Another new feature in this section is 
the ventilating ridge made to suit ridge tiles of any pattern 
shown in the catalogue. Pier caps and terminals occupy 
Section No. 4 ; terra cotta, Section No. 5; and chimney 
pots (including several new designs), Section No. 7. А 
useful feature in the price list is the setting out in a column 
to the right hand of the prices, the approximate number 
of the different articles which are calculated to weigh one 
ton ; these numbers, together with the railway rate to be 
found on the first page, enables the cost of carriage to be 
readily ascertained. Тһе excellence of colour and manu- 
facture which characterise all the work sent out by Messrs. 
Collier are too well-known to need more than passin 
mention, but architects will find the catalogue very us 

for the variety of goods specified. | 
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HOW THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY СОМ- 
PETITION WAS CONDUCTED. 


HE assessment of an important competition always 
T affords matter for interest, and sometimes it may be 
for wonderment. In days, now happily long gone by, we 
used to wonder how the drawings were received, how many 
people contrived to get a peep at them before they ought,how 
many of the authors of the designs were duly discovered 
before the time of judging arrived—how far, in fact, every 
rule for the fair conduct of the competition had been 
violated and rendered of none effect. Things have so far 
altered that now-a-days one does not expect to find such 
gross violation of conditions in any well-regulated com- 
petition. A fair field and no favour may now generally be 
accepted as the rule of conduct in all competitions of any 
consequence ; it is only (or chiefly) where the conditions 
themselves are wrong, or loosely-drawn, that there is the 
possibility of injury to competitors. Тһе real interest in 
the settlement of a competition now centres in the appoint- 
ment of the assessor and his capabilities for the position, 
and sometimes no doubt we should be vastly interested to 
know how his decision had been arrived at and the reasons 
that led up to it. Beyond this we do not think much con- 
cern is manifested in respect to the way in which a com- 
petition is conducted and determined. 

There is, therefore, something almost approachiug the 
ridiculous in the two pamphlets we have received, the one 
containing a minute detailed letterpress description in 
French and English, and the other photographic illustra- 
tions, of the way in which the competition for the Phoebe 
Hearst University of California was conducted from the 
moment the competitive drawings were received at the 
Musée Royal, Antwerp, to the final settlement by the jury. 
All the drawings were sent in unmounted, and the work of 
mounting and arranging the designs is elaborately described 
even to the statement of the number of minutes occupied 
in each operation. One funny incident was where the 
workmen found a pamphlet of photographs with a type- 
written description, and dae aun? set to and soaked off 
the photographs for mounting and arrangement with the 
other designs. “Later it was found that the pamphlet 
was only a complement to the set of plans which had 
arrived at an earlier date!" Each set of designs, 
we are told, took six minutes to measure, and thirty to 
mount, and one almost expects, after that, to be asked 
some kind of arithmetical problem like the following : — 
If it took so many minutes to measure and mount one set 
of designs, and so many hours or days to complete the 
lot, what number of designs were operated upon? Then 
we are informed of the care taken to watch over the 
designs; how that whilst the plans were being handled, 
an officer of the secret police of the city of Antwerp was 
always present, putting his seal on everything closed or 
covered, and keeping an account of the time the plans 
were being worked with. There were also special pre- 
cautions taken by the fire department. “While the plans 
were exposed, policemen guarded all entrances, and extra 
men were present at night. The doors and windows of 
rooms where plans were stored were kept locked and 
sealed, and no seal was broken without the officer and 
witnesses being present." And so on, ad infinitum. Each 
set of designs was insured for 5,000 francs for a period of 
six months; damaged cases were replaced by new ones; 
and or the return of the designs to the competitors, each 
case was insured for 2,500 francs, All of which, and many 
other details, are interesting as illustrating the care and 
thought bestowed on the conduct of this competition by 
the promoters, and the consideration shown for the labour 
expended on their designs by the competitors. 

The work of the jury is also fully detailed. “Оп the first 


and second elimination, all of the jury worked together, 


and no plan was eliminated if any one juror objected. On 
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the first elimination, 44 plans were retained, 54 rejected. 
During the second elimination, one plan that had been 
retained in the first elimination was rejected, and two that 
had been rejected in the first were retained. These last 
two, however, were not among the 21 which remained after 
the second elimination. On the final elimination, each 
juror separately chose of these 21 such plans as he thought 
worthy of being retained for the final concourse, and made 
a list of the numbers he preferred. "These lists were then 
compared, and the numbers occurring on the majority of 
lists noted. After discussion of the plans receiving 
no votes, or a number of votes less than the majority, 
no plan was eliminated if any one juror objected. 
Before making a final choice, the jury re-examined all of 
the plans previously eliminated. Upon the final vote, four 
plans received one vote each, and eleveu plans received 
the unanimous vote of the jury and were declared the 
choice for the final concourse. Тһе letters corresponding 
with them were opened, and the authors notified of their 
success. The jury then adjourned. Upon receiving a 
verbal report of the proceedings of the jury, Mrs. Hearst 
expressed a desire that the authors of the four plans 
receiving one vote each should receive some reward, which 
matter was naturally left to the trustees for consideration. 
To the authors of the designs is due something mcre than 
gratitude. Men who can with enthusiasm give their trust, 
time, and work to an enterprise of a distant country are 
the makers of history." | 

But as if the printed account of the whole proceedings 
was not enough, we have a separate pamphlet devoted 
entirely to photographic views :—ıst, of the exterior of the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Antwerp ; 2nd, of the front 
vestibule ; 3rd, of the north wing before the jury meeting ; 
4th, the plans exposed during jury meeting; sth, the 
exhibition room during jury meeting; 6th, the east wing 
during jury meeting; 7th, the jury council room ; 8th, 
jury dining room ; gth, the sealed store room; roth, the 
cases in sealed store room; ııth, sealed cases; 12th, 
sealed plans ready for the jury ; 13th, method of covering 
motto ; 14th, sealed door ; 15th, mounting planson frames; 
and r6th, employees! After all this one rather expected 
photographs of the jury at dinner, the jury after dinner, 
and the jury asleep! The latter would have made a very 
effective picture we should think, what with the combined 
weight of the dinner and the responsibility ! 

All this care and elaborate providing for the fair and 
honourable conduct of the competition down to the 


minutest detail, and the completeness of the statement as’ 


to how the competition was carried out and determined, 
must seem somewhat strange to English architects who 
are used to far different treatment as a rule. There is a 
fine stand-and-deliver sort of flavour about the conditions 
of an English competition, which at the very outset gets 
rid of any false sentiment about mutuality of obligations, 


courtesy, and all that sort of thing. . We should imagine: 


the promoters of a competition in this country had gone 


mad if they began to do such unheard of things as replac- 


ing damaged cases, insuring designs against possible 
damage or loss, hiring police and firemen to look after 
them, and then not only thanking the unsuccessful com- 
petitors in complimentary terms (as for calling them 
** makers of history” —— !), but even paying a premium 
to the authors of the most disregarded of the designs! 
No, we do not believe there is such bloated genetosity as 
that all in this country. We offer the professional dog a 
bone, and tie it up at the end of a string of almost impos- 
sible conditions, and then sit around and watch him jump 
for it. If he gets it without breaking the string he's a 
mighty clever dog. Asa rule he breaks thé string, and— 
well, “ ће who breaks pays,” you know. 


~ 


BUILDING SCHEMES THAT FAIL. 
OME years ago the Swansea Town Council decided it 
was desirable to erect Intermediate and Technical 
Schools in the town. A site was elected, and a design by 
Mr. Herbert W. Wills, A.R.I.B.A. was adopted. The 
whole scheme was then pushed rapidly forward, but just 
when ‘they were just ready to build, the council dis- 
covered through their town clerk that they had no legal 


title to the site they had chosen, Then followed a period 
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of curious alternatings between what they could do, 
couldn't do, and wouldn't do. Meanwhile temporary 
buildings for the school had to be found and adapted to the 
requirements of the case at a considerable cost. And now 
we understand the whole scheme, for the new 
buildings has had to be abandoned іог lack of 
funds—''funds wasted in avoidable expenses, and in 
adapted and temporary structures utterly unsuitable for 
the purpose to which they are assigned." Added to 
which the architect appointed is waiting for some £500 
on account (so the South Wales Daily Post states) and £392 
has been paid for the quantities. Altogether the town 
council appear to have hashed up the whole business in a 
most singularly stupid fashion, though presumably their 
legal adviser should have known and advised them as to 
their claim to the land upon which they proposed to build 
the schools. In the result they have spent their money, 
have built no schools, and are practically where they were 
two and a-half years ago when they first broached their 
building scheme. This is unfortunate for the school and 
the town council, and disappointing, of course, to the archi- 
tect himself. 

But the Swansea experience is, unfortunately, not a 
. singular one of municipal bungling. Time and time again 
we have seen similar cases of blundering in connection 
with municipal building schemes. Numbers of projects 
have been decided upon, and the details nave even been 
agreed to, and then some circumstances have arisen which 
have changed the opinions of the authorities, and the 
undertakings have fallen through. Some little while ago 
there were quite a number of abortive competitions, in 
which a great many architects had their time, labour, and 
thought all utterly wasted upon projects which were never 
to come to anything. It is not enough to say that the 
successful competitors receive a premium. This rarely 
ever pays the prime cost of the work done ; certainly there 
is no reasonable profit attached to it. In one com- 
petition now іп our mind the premium of £40 or £ 5o for а 
design for a large building was paid to the author of the 
design placed first. But he never received anything more, 
and he had supplied practically complete designs for a 
£4,000 ог £5,000 job for £50, which was half, or less than 
half, what he would have been entitled to charge for an 
abandoned scheme. Тһе promoters of the competition of 
course retain the design, and some day or other may use 
it without reference to the architect who prepared it. 15 


this sort of thing fair to the architect ? Is it, indeed, fair 


to the ratepayers, or those who have to pay the piper? 
The Torquay town council are muddling along just now 
over the question of providing a pavilion on the pier, a 
scheme for which they approved long ago, and actually 
obtained a design in competition for. First they would, 
and then they wouldn't ; then someone grumbled and said 
they shouldn't ; and so the council, like the weather vane 
on a church steeple, are constantly veering round this way 
and that, according as the wind of public opinion and 
their own vacillating judgment carries them. These 
things ought not to be; they are discreditable from every 
point of view. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


his nomination by the Council of the Royal Institute 
British Architects asthe proposed recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal for 1899. Mr. Bodley is one of the jos 
architects in this country who may be fittingly designated 
as “ distinguished," as not being a mere copyist, however 
clever, of Gothic art. As such he is fully worthy of the 
honour the Council of the Institute, with the Queen's 
approval, purpose bestowing upon him. 


() : congratulations to Mr. С. F. Bodley, A.R.A., upon 
0 


AN artist who is new and delightful to most of us is now 
exhibiting about 50 works in oil, water-colour and pastel 
at the Goupil Gallery (5, Regent Street). Without any 
pedantic wrangling as to style or school, the critics will 
surely agree that here is not only very charming work, but 
something that is vigorous, and full of character into the 
bargain. For us it is specially interesting and noteworthy, 
for we like to feel that the picture is all in all—that it 
justifies its existence without theme or motive, because it is 
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beautiful in itself. Mons. Wilfrid G. Von Glehn does not 
come in with explanations and hidden meanings; he 
calls a picture Rachel—well we are content if it is Marie. 
It is a piece of charming colour and refined drawing, it has 
a flat decorative background of the right tone and colour 
to do justice to the figure, and—bravo ! —it is exhibited in 
a time-stained old frame! So in his oblong picture panel, 
No. 16, he paints an absolutely human mermaid stand. 
ing up to the waist in the blue sea fondling a great gull, 
which remains with wings outspread, and he quotes :— 


«What songs the Mermaid whispers to the Gulls, 
And bids them speed their way to distant seas." 


For what tale there may be in it we cannot believe much. 
It is fairly impossible. Butitis an admirable decorative 
panel. Тһе long grey and white wings of the gulls, and 
the half-shade tone of the woman form a lovely foreground 
that frames in the distance of sandy rocks and blue sky 
with shimmering reflections in the water. М. Von Glehn 
gives us some delicious seaside pieces, such as Nos. 56, 39, 
6, and 2. Nos. 56 and 39 are passages of sky, sea, and 
sand, which gives us genuine glimpses of nature's beauty. 


THE business of architectural competitions goes merrily 
on, and two more new schemes are to be added to the 
already long list of competitions open. Тһе Wandsworth 
and Clapham Board of Guardians invite competitive 
designs for a new board room, offices, &c., and besides 
offering three prefniums of £100, £60 and £40, make the 
conditions of the competition more consonant with one's 
idea of fairness to architects than is usually the case. The 
one fault is that no mention is made of the appointment of 
a professional assessor— a serious drawback and one which 
ought to be remedied at once. Otherwise the conditions 
аге on the whole satisfactory. Тһеге is a fee of /2 25. 
payable for the instructions and plan of site, returnable on 
receipt of a bona fide design, or if the instructions аге re- 
turned in good order within fourteen days, with which 
condition no one will be inclined to quarrel. The first 
premiated design becomes the absolute property of the 
Guardians, and $} the author is instructed to carry out the 
work his premium wil merge in the commission. This 
commission is to be 5 per cent. ** on the accepted contract 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


SOUTH-EAST VIEW SHOWING WHISPERING GALLERY. 
From Messrs. Bell & Sons’ “Cathedral Series.” 


price, and will be inclusive of all extras, except such addi- 
tions to the original specification as may be voted by the 
Board." The quantity surveyor's charges, and the salary 
of the clerk of the works will be paid by the Board, 
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Ектү Se aca designs were submitted for the building 
of anew Pump Room at Harrogate, and the proposed 
alterations and extensions to the old Pump Room. These 
were adjudicated upon by Mr. George Corson, of Leeds, 
who has now made the following awards :—For the new 
Pump Room— st, £50, Mr. Е. Anderson, 18, Adam Street, 
Adelphi, London ; 2nd, £30, Mr. A. A. Gibson, Harrogate ; 
3rd, £20, Messrs. Eade and Johns, Ipswich. For an 
altered and enlarged building—ıst, £30, Mr. F. Anderson, 
London; 2nd, £20 Mr. W. E. Jenkinson, Cardiff; 3rd, 
610, Messrs. Hunt and Shield, 3, New Inn, Strand, 
ndon. 


COMPETITIVE designs for a house for the head master at 
Doncaster grammar school are invited, the cost, including 
architect’s commission, not to exceed £3,500. Premiums 
of £50 and £25 are offered, with the stipulation that the 
premium is to merge in the commission if the author of 
the finally-selected design is employed as architect for the 
work. А professional assessor 15 to be appointed. 


We have received “ The Gloucester Cathedral Hand- 
book ’’* from Messrs. George Bell & Sons, and find it one 
of the most interesting of the series. The author is Mr. 
Н. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. The illustration is much helped 
by the drawings and plans of Mr. F. S. Waller, F.R.I.B.A., 
and especially is | 
this the case with 
the interesting 
sectional view 
showing how the 
old Norman choir 
was  cased by 
Abbot  Staunton 
1337-1351. A view 

of the whole 
church Du ie 
ver appi 
а {ог fonie. 
piece, taken from 
the roof of St. 
John's Church, 
wherein the 
central tower fine- 
ly dominates the 
whole group, the 
curious east end 
towering up with 
fine effect, with 
its window 38 ft. 
wide and 72 ft. 
high. It is a pity 
there is no record 
of the west front 
in the book. If 
only for compari- 
son it would be 
well to show the 
west front of every cathedral in this series. But in 
this case it is more especially to be regretted when the 
author writes: “И has the great beauty of simplicity, 
which prevents it, when viewed in the foreground, from 
killing the rest of the picture. The buttresses of the great 
window are ingeniously pierced, so as not to cut off the 
light; and the parapets, also of pierced or open work, 
should be carefully noted." Mr. Waller's sketch view of 
the church, showing what it would look like if everything 
were removed except the Norman remains, is very inter- 
esting. 


Tue Whispering Gallery at Gloucester is a passage of 
Norman work very much altered and re-used. It is 74 ft. 
long, 3 ft. wide, 64 ft. high, and is carried on segmental 
arches from the east end of the south triforium to the west 
wall of the Lady Chapel, and from thence in the same way 
to the north triforium. The illustration shows the appear- 
ance of the little bridge thus made. It has remarkable 
acoustic properties. А whisper (the lower in tone the 
better) can be easily and distinctly heard at the other end 
of the gallery, and the following lines by Maurice Wheeler, 
head-master of the King's School, 1684-1712, refer to it :— 


* Price 1s. 6d. Bell’s Cathedral Series. 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 
VIEW FROM ROOF oF ST. JOHNS’ CHURCH. 
From Messrs, Bell & Sons’ ‘Cathedral Series," 


* Doubt not but God, who sits on high, 
Thy secret prayers can hear, . 
When a dead wall thus cunningly 
Conveys soft whispers to the ear." 


“Тик benefits of registration to those who live by art 
without being artists cannot be over-estimated." This is 
the simple reason why the Architects Registration Bill is so 
cordially supported by architects who have no qualification 
whatever to use the title in its full and proper sense. At 
present they call themselves architects; they now seek the aid 
of a legal enactment to compel other people to acknowledge 
the falsehood. We thank the correspondent in the Daily Май 
for so neatly and completely defining architectural regis- 
tration in the sentence which commences our note; even 
the dulled sense of the most commercialised individual can 
understand the point, and possibly see further. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER WhHaLL's lecture on “ Stained Glass,” 
delivered before the Architectural Association last Friday 
evening, was most interesting, and took the form of an 
informal talk and practical demonstration by means of 
cartoons and finished examples. Mr. Whall's advice to 
the students and young architects present was exceedingly 
to the point. One does not need to become an artist or 
craftsman in stained glass work in order to be able to 
.  directit. This was 
one point he made, 
and he followed it 
up by the very 
practical sugges- 
tion that though 
an architect did 
not X necessarily 
need to seek to 
become a master 
in stained glass 
work, yet he could 
learn a good deal 
in a short time at 
a school like the 
School of Arts and 
Crafts in Regent 
Street. And there 
is, as Mr. Whall 
pointed ош, а 
great deal іп hav- 
ing attempted 
some practical 
workin connection 
with stained glass 
—you obtain a 
better understand- 
ing ofthe materials 
and methods, and 
so become more 
imbued with the 
practical possibili- 
ties of the craft. We make no doubt at all but that it should 
be quite practicable for an architectural student to familiar- 
ise himself to a very useful extent with the processes 
connected with the production of stained glass. Mr. Whall's 
description of the making of a window was extremely in- 
teresting, and all the more so because of the informal way 
in which he discussed the several processes—the making 
of the cartoon, the tracing of the design on the glass, the 
waxing process, the painting, the firing, the leading out, 
and finally the cementing. Altogether the lecture was one 
of the most interesting of the present session, and one of 
the most practical and useful. 


Messrs. Е. J. PALMER, J. Н. Taylor, and A. S. Vernon 
were elected members of the Architectural Association last 
Friday evening. LS 

WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. T. C. Hine, F.S.A., 
a formerly well-known Nottingham architect. Mr. Hine 
was in his 85th year, and was for many years surveyor to 


the Newcastle estates in Nottingham. Не was also an 


ardent antiquary, and carried out some interesting restora- 
tion work, if we remember rightly, at Nottingham Castle, 
of which building he published an excellent account, 
historical and architectural. 
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Іт may surely be counted as something to the credit of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Society that four of its members 
scored a success in the recent R.I.B.A. competi- 
tions :—Mr. W. A. Mellon, who won the Soane Medallion ; 
Mr. J. Hervey Rutherford, who secured the Pugin Student- 
ship; Mr. J. T. Stewart, who obtained the Owen Jones 
Studentship; and Mr. К. Traquair, who was awarded a 
medal of merit and five guineas in the competition for the 
Pugin Studentship. Three of these students had already 
won prizes presented by the Edinburgh Society for mea- 
sured drawings and architectural design. 


IN our article on the works submitted in the R.I.B.A. 
students’ competitions (January 20th) we referred to one 
of the designs for a Covered Market Hall, which received 
honourable mention in the competition for the Grissell 
Gold Medal, as being by someone other than tbe real 
author, who was, we are now asked to state, Mr. Norman 
Reckitt. It may be remembered we specially commended 
this design, regarding it as an altogether much better 
design than the one which obtained the medal, and the 
best in the competition as regards architectural quality. 


WHEN the Millais Memorial Committee first considered 
the question of a suitable form and place for the proposed 
Millais memorial it was agreed that a statue of some kind 
in St. Paul's Cathedral would be the most generally 
acceptable. Now, however, the Dean and Chapter have 
absolutely vetoed the suggestion, and the committee 
decided at a meeting held on Wednesday, presided over 
by the Prince of Wales, to erect a statue in the National 
Gallery of British Art on the Embankment at Millbank. 
This, we think, is an even more suitable proposal than the 
St. Paul's Cathedral scheme. | 


Mr. |онм Ruskın celebrated his eightieth birthday on 
Wednesday. Mr. Ruskin has been lost to sight and kept 
silence for so long a time that one almost counts him as 
amongst the celebrities of art and literature who have gone 
over to the great majority. Yet are we glad, and every 
Englishman must be glad, that this great writer is still 
with us, even if he has ceased to be of us, so far as the 
activities of life are concerned. And we must also be glad 
that'so great a life is closing its career in so great peace 
and quiet away in that beautiful Coniston home, 
surrounded by everything that can minister to his comfort 
and happiness mentally and bodily. For ourselves we 
prefer to think most of his literary achievements, which 
will surely count as amongst the greatest of the age. And 
though we may greatly discount his views on art, we must 
give whole-hearted endorsement to his teaching in respect 
to the things which most affect the every-day life of every- 
day people—morality, humanity, work, and religion. All 
of which teaching is given in language which only a 
supreme master of the English language and metaphor 
could command. 


THE Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water Colours 
held their 21st annual meeting on the 3rd inst., under the 
presidency of Sir Francis Powell, R.W.S. After the 
reading of a very satisfactory report by the secretary (Mr. 
J. Wright Robb), and the passing of the accounts, which 
showed a balance at the credit of capital account of 
£788 48. 1d., the election of officers took place, with the 
following result :— President, Sir Francis Powell, R.W.S.; 
vice-president, William M'Taggart, R.S.A.; treasurer, 
A. K. Brown, A.R.S.A.; council, Messrs. Alexander 
MacBride, J. Whitelaw Hamilton, Grosvenor Thomas, 
David Fulton, James G. Laing, and Archibald Kay, as 
representing the West of Scotland; and Messrs. T. 
Marjoribanks Hay, R. Gemmell Hutchison, G. W. John- 
stone, Mason Hunter, G. Stratton Ferrier, and H. J 
Dobson, as representing the East; auditors, William 
LOUPE and Grosvenor Thomas; secretary, ). Wright 
obb. 


Тне Liverpool Academy of Arts held a full meeting of 
members on Tuesday, when the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year:—President, Mr. R 

Morrison ; treasurer, Mr. J. Y. Dawbarn ; secretary, Mr. 
G. Hall Neale. At the same time the following gentlemen 
were elected full members:— Professor Simpson, Messrs. 
Charles Allen, Н. Jackson, H. M‘Nair, R. Rathbone, F. V. 
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Burridge, Fred Hall, Robert Fowler, R. Wane, H. Swan- 
wick, and A. C. Meyer. Also the following associates :— 
Messrs. Harold Rathbone, J. Parsons, Huon A. Matear, 
Albert Procter, Mrs. M. Hall Neale, Miss Constance 
Copeman, and Miss J. Hartley. 


THE death is announced from Cracow of M. Julius Kossak, 
the well-known painter in water-colours. 


A status of the late Duke of Devonshire is to be erected 
at Eastbourne at a cost of 1,000 guimeas, and Mr. 
Goscomb John, one of the four artists recommended by 
the we ent of the Royal Academy, is to execute the 
work. 


THE purchase of the two pictures by Rembrandt for the 
National Gallery, known as the “ Burgomaster and his 
Wife” from Lord de Saumarez, which it was found could 
only be effected by permission of the Court of Chancery, is 
now completed Буа decision of the Court, and the pictures 
аге placed in the large Dutch Room, No. X. Mr. Alexander 
Lang Elder has presented to the National Gallery a picture 
of the Spanish School, “Christ disputing with the 
Doctors,” by Francisco de Herrera the elder, which will 
shortly be hung in Room XIV. 


WiTH commendable good sense the London plasterers 
have climbed down from their untenable position in regard 
to the working of operatives е іп shops where union 
foremen were employed. Тһе plebiscite of the men has, 
we are glad to hear, gone very greatly in favour of the 
abandonment of the proposed demand that all foremen 
should be union men. It only remains now for masters 
and men to meet and settle on amicable lines any other 
outstanding question of difference there may exist between 
them. Neither masters nor men gud рову benefit by a 
eke just now, and certainly the building trade generally 
co not. 


WITH the object of ensuring every possible precaution 
against fire being taken at theatres, music-halls, and other 
places of amusement, the London County Council on 
Tuesday чор the recommendation of the Fire Brigade 
Committee that the brigade staff be increased by one 
superintendent, one foreman, and one engineer, the duty of 
these officers being to make periodic and systematic inspec- 
tion of houses of amusement. This is decidedly a step 1n 
the right direction. 


Lockwoop's Builders’ and Contractors’ Price Book, 1899 
(London : Crosby Lockwood & Son), is well to the fore, as 
usual. Itappeared well up to time, and is also thoroughly 
up to date in other respects. АШ (һе prices and memoranda 
have been carefully revised and corrected throughout. 
Special attention has again been given to the distinctive 
features of modern building—such as sanitary appliances 
in their newest forms, ventilation by the various means 
now available, improved methods of lighting, &c., &c.—as 
well as to new forms of materials appearing on the markets. 


Іп the appendices will be found tables of weights, areas, 


&c., solicitors' costs, stamp duties, tables for valuation o 
leases and estates, wages tables, legal notes and memo- 
randa (specially written for this work by a mernber of the 
legal profession), marks and qualities of wood, and the very 
valuable rules as to electric lighting adopted by the 
Phoenix Fire Office. In these appendices also is giventhe 
form of building contract and schedule of conditions issued 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects. Аз a supple- 
ment is given the full text of the London Building Act, 
1894, and also the text of the new Act of 1898 amending 
the Act of 1894 in some respects, with careful annotations 
of their provisions by Mr. А, J. David, LL.M., of the 
Inner Temple. For the present edition also Mr. David's 
notes of decisions in the courts have been brought down to 
date. Unrepealed sections of former Acts are also given, 
and to these are added the bye-laws and regulations now in 
force under the London County Council and the new 
regulations (adopted in September, 1898) of the Public 
Health Department of the Corporation of London, which 
has taken the place of the former Commissioners of Sewers. 
The regulations as to procedure and fees of the Tribunal 
of Appeal, constituted under the Act of 1894, are likewise 
given. | 
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We are glad to see that the Willesden District Council 
appear to be really in earnest as to the saving of Dollis 
Hill from the hands of the speculative builder. At their 
last meeting the members pledged themselves to raise а 
sum of £25,000, that is to say, half the amount required. 
Our great metropolis cannot afford to let slip one oppor- 
tunity for increasing the acreage of its public parks and 
open spaces. New York is a standing example to us in 
this respect. That city has at the present moment 6,013.353 
acres of public parks and open spaces. Two of these 
parks, Van Cortlandt and Pelham Bay, cover 1,132.350 
and 1,756.000 acres respectively. The magnificent Central 
Park comprises 839.921 acres, and the beautiful Battery 
Park, overlooking the harbour, 21.190 acres. 


Тне Worshipful Company of Plumbers is promoting a 
memorial to the Government asking them to deal with 
the registration of plumbers in the ensuing session of 
Parliament, in the in- 
terests of public health. 
The memorial has re- 
ceived the signatures of 
а large number of mem- 
bers of Parliament. It 
is therein pointed out 
that the qualification of 
medical officers of health 
and the qualification and 
certification of sanitary 
inspectors have been 
provided for under the 
Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891. It is requisite, 
the memorialists urge, 
that statutory provisions 
should be extended to 
secure the adequate quali- 
fication, certification, and 
registration of qualified 
plumbers. Such regula- | ti 
tions are generally re- | [i bs i 
ү DOLORE FAT. 
garded as a necessary o, E MOM 
link in the chain of NA 
sanitary security. This 
necessity is experienced 
in increased measure in 
view of the aggregation 
of town populations ren- | 
dering the work of the 
plumber more and more 
ditficult and complex, and 
consequently requiring 
that plumbers should be 
more efficiently trained in 
the art of plumbing and 
such knowledge of sani- 
tary appliances and their 
proper construction and 
adjustment as to prevent 
contamination of water 
and air in dwelling- 
houses and other build- 
ings by emanations from drains and sewers. 


—— — ——— 
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WE do not get very much encouragement from the further 
report just issued by the Public Control Committee of the 
London County Council respecting the steps taken for the 
improvement of the Public Health (London) Act, 1801. 
For although a distinct diminution both in the number of 
cases of nuisance and in the character of the nuisance 
from black smoke has to be recorded, yet the Council's 
operations are limited, since they have no power to deal 
directly with the smoke nuisance, but only act in any 
particular case when the sanitary authority had been 
proved in default in respect of that case. "This absence of 
power had rendered it almost impossible for the Council 
to initiate legal proceedings. Moreover, although the 
committee have made several appeals to the public to 
furnish them with any instances of nuisance from smoke 
coming under their observation, they have received help 
in only one or two cases, and the police have not added 
much recent evidence. The committee very properly refer 
to the very serious nuisance still continued to arise from a 
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large number of chimneys at Woolwich Arsenal. They 
are advised that these chimneys, being on Government 
property, are exempt from the operation of the Act, but 
the committee think it anomalous (and most people will 
agree with them) that private persons should be compelled 
to find a remedy for a nuisance which Government depart- 
ments appeared to be able to commit with impunity. 


———— A 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


37 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
BERESFORD PITE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 

TUE striking new building is now just completed and 

is interesting as the latest example by this able 
designer. It is nothing short of a revolution in Harley 
Street architecture. Ав 
is usual, when he has a 
chance, Mr. Pite has 
introduced sculpture in 
an effective way both in 
the relief and in the 
round. The building is 
situate at the corner of 
Queen Anne Street. It 
was erected by Messrs. 
Matthews Brothers, buil- 
ders, and is faced with 
Monks Park and Port- 
land stone. Тһе admir- 
able carved panels are by 
Mr. F. E. E. Schenk. 


"THE COMMON" 
WINDERMERE. 
Т. MUIRHEAD, F.R.I.B.A., 
ARCHITECT, MANCHESTER. 


Тні delightfully planned 
house is now being 
erected by local men 
from stone obtained on 
the estate, rough cast 
outside; the dressings to 
the doors and windows 
being of stone from a 
quarry near Carnforth, 
and the roof will be 
covered with green West- 
moreland slates. The 
whole of the interior 
woodwork will be stained 
and varnished, and the 
house stands on a steep 
slope, and will com- 
mand fine views, the 
continuous verandah 
affording a charming 
outlook in every direc- 
tion. We do not remem- 
ber to have seen a better planned house of the kind any- 
where, and few indeed so good in nearly every particular. 
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PLUMBING—SANITARY AND ARTISTIC. 


ROFESSOR AITCHISON, R.A., P.R.I.B.A, made 

some very suggestive remarks the other evening in 

regard to plumbing work in connection with the plumbers’ 
registration scheme and the Plumbers’ Company. 

“Тһе Plumbers’ Company,” said Professor Aitchison, 
“has done a most excellent work in having those plumbers 
that are masters of their business certificated, and I ma 
say that there is a great dearth of them ; and when I as 
builders why they have not a certificated plumber, they 
say it is impossible to get one. The principal thing we 
require is to have men who can be trusted to wipe joints 
so that they are air-tight, and make other junctions air- 
tight too. By this means we have prevented a great many 
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of the diseases that faulty pipes and шо cause, and 
have besides improved the health of those persons who 
would otherwise have their health lowered by the exhala- 
tions of faulty pipes; and besides these advantages the 
men have learned to execute ordinary plumbers' work 
much better. We cannot be too careful of our health, for 
without that life becomes a burden ; but at the same time 
we must consider that * man does not live by bread alone.' 
Nature spreads out before us all the beauties of the sky, 
the earth, and the oceans for man's instruction, delight and 
solace; and the plumbers were of yore as skilful in 
embodying the beauties of nature they had admired as the 
other craftsmen in the building trades. In fact, when I 
was a boy, the plumber's shop window was one of my 
greatest delights, for in it were beautifully ornamented 
cisterns, lead vases,lead statues,andornamentallead plaques 
for dates and inscriptions, not to speak ofthe quaint, if not 
beautiful, rain water pipes and heads. АП this has 
departed, and certainly every architect and еуегу person 
ot taste is anxious to see it revived. Some of the walks in 
Hampton Court Gardens are still adorned with leaden 
statues and leaden vases; and when I was a boy the 
gardens of the great merchants in the City were adorned 
in the same manner, and very often with lead fountains, 
too. In the Middle Ages and in the early Reneissance, 
considerable portions of buildings then erected were 
ornamented with leaden crestings on the roof; there were 
lead tops to pinnacles and lead sockets to weathercocks ; 
and the leadwork to the lights was made in beautiful or 
curious patterns. 

* I don’t know why,” said Professor Aitchison, in con- 
clusion, “ all these charming applications of design should 
be utterly laid aside and forgotten for more utilitarian 
objects. The exercise of the artistic part of the craft must 
surely give more pleasure and pride to the craftsman than 
the mere wiping of a joint, or the beating out of a cesspool, 
however well done, besides the interest and pleasure that 
it causes to the public. I hope the Company, while still 
continuing to instruct the workman in that which regards 
our health and convenience, may also add to his cultiva- 
tion and interest in his work by showing him that he has 
not yet mastered the whole of the craft when he can 
execute properly the mere utilitarian parts of his trade. 
Ornamental plumbing is not entirely disused, as there is 
a beautiful leaded lantern on one of the churches at 
Brighton, designed, I think, by Mr. Bodley.” | 


PUBLIC BATHS AND WASHHOUSES, 


PAPER оп this subject was read at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects meeting on Monday 
evening last by Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman. 

Mr. Tiltman opened his paper by an expression of his 
personal views upon the ordinances which should govern 
the arrangement of baths and washhouses in the future, 
and their influence upon the arrangement and details of 
their various departments. The Baths and Washhouses 
Act, 1846, was passed “ to encourage the establishment of 
public baths and washhouses." Under this and amending 
Acts a large number of these, establishments had been 
erected. Тһе municipal duty, however, of providing 

facilities for the cleansing of the bodies and linen of the 
poor had not been adequately performed. Statistics 
showed that only a small proportion of the class for which 
these establishments were chiefly intended availed them- 
selves of the opportunities offered. Тһе reasons for this 
artial failure, the author considered were—first, that the 
initial distribution and classification of the establishments 
were frequently at fault ; secondly, sufficient effort was not 
made to educate the masses as to the necessity and benefits 
of the bathing habit. Тһе bathing community to be 
catered for consisted of the middle-class, the working-class, 
and the very poor. A great initial blunder was committed 
in associating these in large proportions, for all purposes 
of swimming, bathing, and washing, in almost every 
establishment. ' The remedy lay in the practical adoption 
of some system of central and branch establishments, 
classified and distributed to suit the special needs of each 
district. Ablutionary baths and public washhouses should 
be decentralised and located at much more frequent 
intervals throughout those districts requiring them, form- 
ing a series of branch establishments; whilst swimming 


baths should constitute centralised establishments at one 
or more points, equally dividing up the whole district. 
The author then enumerated the requirements of the 
suggested establishments. Тһе central establishment 
should be the chief and most attractive. The branch 
establishments should consist of two types. (1) Baths 
and washhouses; (2) people's baths. Either type could 
be put upon the site of from two to four small 
houses in а  bye-street, which would be neither 
costly nor difficult to acquire. In extending the provision of 
baths and washhouses, the authorities should consider the 
advisability of doing so in the direction of branch rather 
than central establishments. Тһе author had visited and 
inspected a very large number of baths and washhouses 
throughout the United Kingdom, and in France, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary. In Germany he had 
found much to admire in the arrangement and administra- 
tion of those institutions by the State, and the true spirit 
and intention of the Baths апа Washhouses Acts would be 
much better carried out if part of the German system were 
adopted. А committee of medical and other experts in 
New York, after careful investigation, had reported their 
preference for the arrangement and administration of the 
new form of German and Austrian “ people's baths." The 
distinguishing features and hygienic advantages having 
been fully explained, the author went on to describe the 
plan and arrangement of each of thethree classes oftypical 
establishments advocated by him. The central establish- 
ment site should have a superficial area of from 30,000 to 
40,000 square feet, be in a prominent position, and easily 
accessible from all parts of the town or parish. It should 
admit of the perfect drainage of all portions of the estab- 
lishment without necessitating an expensive treatment of 
levels of the building репегайу. Much saving may be 
effected by having only a small frontage towards the main 
thoroughfare. A good site may often thus be secured, 
carrying with it sometimes sufficient frontages to back 
streets, where minor entrances may be provided. In baths 
carried out for the Islington Vestry, the author had 
adapted the quadrangular system to such a site as that 
described with excellent results. The water supply must 
be abundant, pure, and soft. It should be sufficient to 
meet the largest demands, and include a storage for some 
15,000 to 20,0co gallons., Ponds of very large size are not 
advisable. It is better to increase their number rather 
than their dimensions when the latter exceeds до feet by 
30 feet. Five is a useful number for central establishments, 
two for each of the sexes, and a fifth or small pond to be 
used alternately for both sexes, principally as a teaching 
pond. In England swimming baths were usually closed 
during six months of the year: but, with adequate warm- 
ing and other arrangements—as in Germany, where, 
though much colder, swimming baths were open all the 
year round —swimming clubs would gladly use them 
throughout the winter months. The arrangement of one 
of the swimming baths during the winter months for public 
entertainment purposes was next considered, and the 
best means of meeting the County Council require- 
ments in the matter of exits, &c. Taking into account 
cosily sites, the extra space secured, the advantage to 
exterior architectural grouping, the author preferred to 
distribute the baths between the ground and first floors, 
and if proper lighting can be obtained, the basement as 
well. Much accommodation is lost, and convenience 
sacrificed by keeping all the slipper-baths upon one floor. 
Thelocation of hot-air baths, laundry, boiler-house, and 
engine rooms, apartments for superintendent, and 
engineer, &c., having been indicated, the author went on 
to deal with the details affecting the various departments, 
viz.: Swimming baths for both sexes, douche or cleansing 
rooms, slipper and rain-douche baths, hot-air baths, the 
establishment working department, boiler-house, engine- 
room, accumulator-room,  receiving-room, washhouse, 
drying-room, folding and distributing store rooms, mess- 
room, engineers' workshop, and the administrative depart- 
ment. 

A defect requiring correction in English swimming 
baths was the insufficiency of dressing-box accommodation 
in proportion to the superficial area of pond surface. The 
almost universal arrangement of placing the dressing- 
boxes down two sides, and possibly one end of the hall 
must be improved upon. This might be done by adopting 
the Continenta] method of placing an equal proportion of 
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the dressing boxes or places upon the gallery floor, or by 
arranging them in a series of transeptal bays upon one or 
both sides óf the bath. The pond should be rectangular 
in shape, and in the proportion generally of length to width 
as 3 to 1. Steps to the water should be of wood, and made 
removable. Ап open self-draining channel, close to the 
‘top of the pond, and running continuously round it, serves 
ава scum overflow and spitting-trough, and a suitable 
height above the water-line an iron or copper safety rail 
should run all round the pond for the use of tired swim- 
mers. At the shallow end, a portion of this rail is usually 
converted into a spray pipe, extending the whole width of 
the pond. By raising or depressing the direction of the 

erforations in this, a useful and pleasant means of 
reshening and clearing the top surface of the water is 
obtained. Further points considered in this connection 
were the depth and temperature of the water gangways 
round the ponds, flooring mäterials, dressing-boxes, and 
their fittings. Ап important feature of the swimming bath 
should be the douche or cleansing-room. This is almost 
unknown in this country in connection with swimming 
baths ; but itisa universal provision of the German baths 
and used by every bather as a matter of necessary 
routine, it being understood that before entering 
the swimming pond, he should out of consideration for 
his fellow bathers, undergo a thorough cleansing process. 

Hot-air baths should be upon the lines of the improved 
form ofthe Anglicised Turkish Bath, consisting of three 
rooms, viz., the Tepidarium, 140 deg. Fahr.; the Cali- 
darium, 180 deg., and the Laconicum, 250 deg., together 
with a combined cooling and dressing-room, and a sham- 
poang and douche-room. For the second-class hot-air 

aths the author recommended the system suggested in 
Metcalfe's ** Sanitas Sanitatus et Omnia Sanitas," which 
consists of a combination of hot-air rooms of the Turkish 
bath with a system of warmed lavatories in lieu of the 
shampooing process and plunge bath. This modification 
of the Turkish bath for ordinary purposes of ablution, 
would be perfectly effective, less provocative of colds, and 
more economical than the ordinary warm slipper-bath. 

In considering the second part of the subject, “ Public 
Washhouses " the author said that their present arrange- 
ment required complete overhauling. Full details of a 
small installation were given as gn indication of the line 
modification should take. Тһе” following rooms were 
described and illustrated. Public washhouse, mangling- 
со waiting-hall, cloak and bonnet-room, créche, ticket- 
office. 

Reverting to bathing establishments, the author ex- 
plained that the smaller type of his branch establishment, 
viz., People's Baths, was intended to meet, in the cheapest 
and simplest manner, the needs of the very poor for 
cleansing facilities. It consisted of very small establish- 
ments of rain douche baths, built at very frequent 
intervals, in the poor and populous districts, after the 
manner of the Germans and Austrians. These establish- 
ments could be made so small and compact as to permit 
of their erection under our streets in a manner similar to 
our underground lavatories and conveniences. 

Finally, the author touched upon Construction and 
‚ Architectural Treatment. Construction should be of such 

a character as to resist the action of water in every form 

whether from carelessness, or from the necessities of 
frequent cleansing. It should be easily kept clean, free 
from vermin, and especially so with respect to the 
transfer of contagious matter. Ав to external architec- 
ture the design of the building should clearly express its 
purpose quite apart from all ques ione ofstyle. It should 
appear exactly what it is, and not ape the dignity and ex- 
pression of the modern town hall. In the treatment of 
the natural outcome of the plans there are infinite oppor- 
tunities for original and distinctive treatment. The 
aper was illustrated by a large collection of plans and 
aths in England and on the Continent, including the 
Kennington Road Baths (of which photographs of the 
Interior were shown), Hornsey Road Baths, Tibberton 
Square Baths; River and Public Baths at Hamburg, and 
the ‘‘ People’s Baths” at Hamburg and Vienna. 


ESS fares 


THE Local Government Board have sanctioned the bor- 
rowing by the Liverpool Corporation of £44,000 for electric 
lighting purposes. 


TIMBER SEASONED ELECTRICALLY. 
By Chas. E. Grirron, A.M.Inst.C.E. 


AST week, by the invitation of the Electric Timber 
Seasoning and Preservation Co., of 150, Victoria 
treet, Westminster, I had the privilege of a private view 
of the Nodon-Bretonneau process in action at the works of 
Messrs. oe & Phillips, electrical engineers, Charlton, 
Kent. The details of the system were most courteously, 
and so far as at present seems possible, fully explained by 
the managing director of the company. A preliminary 
pamphlet may be obtained on application to the secretary, 
which briefly states the objects and claims of the process. 

The value of our timber imports last year is returned by 
the Board of Trade at nearly £15,000,000, and the timber 
trade is said to expend over 2} millions per annum, or 
nearly 17 per cent. on the price on importation, in making 
the imported timber fit for use. The difficulty of obtaining 
thoroughly seasoned wood is only too well known. The 
new process bids fair to solve this difficulty by rapidly 
and economically seasoning and preserving timber. 

The French company, called La Soctete Anonyme pour la 
Senilisation, rapide des boss et matieres fibreuses, was formed last 
April, with a capital of £48,000, in Z4 shares. Work com- 
menced in November last, and those shares are now quoted 
at more than four times that figure. This process is said 
to produce better results at less than one-third of the cost 
of natural seasoning. Mr. E. R. Robson, F.S.A., has 
examined the works at Paris, and certainly his report is 
extremely favourable, He says, among other things, ** The 
process is eminently successful, satisfactory, and prac- 
tical.” “Other experts may be expected to approach the 
consideration of this remarkable invention with an incre- 
dulity equal to my own. Observation of the same 
experiments, and a careful consideration of the same 
evidence, cannot fail to be equally convincing." “It has 
scientifically solved a problem which has hitherto baffled 
mankind." | 

А site has been secured on the river at Charlton, and 
works are to be erected. Licenses are also being granted 
to timber merchants, ship and general builders, furniture 
and musical instrument makers, &c., for the erection of 
suitable plant on their own ae . The process 
apparently accomplisbes the total expulsion ofthe sap, and 
its replacement by insoluble and aseptic solid matter, thus 
rendering the wood imputrescible. | 

The electric seasoning of timber is accomplished by 
placing it flat in a vat or tank containing a lukewarm 
solution of boro-resinate of soda, 10 per cent. of Богах, a 
strong antiseptic, 5 per cent. of resin, and 75 per cent. of 
carbonate of soda to dissolve the resin. ‘The balk rests on 
a leaden tray, and is almost entirely submerged. This 
tray is connected to the positive terminal of a dynamo. 
The negative terminal is connected to a second tray full of 
water surmounting a layer of porous material, consisting 
of two sheets of canvas with felt between, placed above 
the timber. Under the necessary difference of potential, 
an electric current passes through the thickness of the 
wood, causing the solution to be sucked by electric osmosis 
from the bottom to the top, and to permeate the whole 
mass of wood by electro-capillary attraction. Тһе dis- 
placed sap rises to the surface of the bath, and the treat- 
ment lasts from six to eight hours. Then about three 
hours' treatment in a warm alum bath secures dessication, 
by impregnating the pores of the wood with an insoluble 

um soap. Various mineral salts are used for other 
results, and wood may be uniformly coloured right 
through. 

The treatment proper lasts about то hours * for any 
thickness of wood. Тһе intensity of the electric current 
is proportionate to the thickness of the timber. А varia- 
tion in potential of 119 volts admits of the permeation of 
suitable matter through from ro to 15 in., of wood accord- 
ing to- the nature of the wood, and an expenditure of 
about 3,000 Watt hours suffices for 35 cubic feet of 
timber. The after drying by air under cover takes from 
two to nine weeks, depending upon atmospheric conditions. 
Green timber is treated best as the sap in it is most easily 
driven out. Maritime pine and Grisard and other woods 
full of moisture and previously useless, except for firewood, 
are now rendered saleable and workable. А steam coil in 


* Since this article was written I am informed that now the two electrical processes 
coincide and only occupy five hours, С. Е. С. 
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the solution keeps the temperature at, or somewhat below 
тоо deg. Fahr., a plank of Austrian pine exhibited after 
treatment was wonderfully resonant. 

It undoubtedly is convenient that the current need not 
be passed in the direction of the fibres; but I am some- 
what puzzled to know how to tell when the “cooking” 
process is complete. 

The process is applicable inter alia to railway sleepers, 
blocks for street paving and floors, school fittings, par- 
quetry, cabinet making, wheels, corks, organs, pianos, 
violins, &c. Oneimportant result claimed is the enormous 
diminution in the destruction of forests as far as arising 
from premature decay in the quantity actually sold. Тһе 
wood is rendered much less inflammable, and may be 
made fireproof at a very small extra cost. 

Samples are to be submitted to the Broadway Testing 
Works for searching investigation, and I await Mr. 
Stanger’s report with much interest. 


AS 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCILS WORK- 
MEN'S DWELLINGS AND LODGING- 
HOUSES. - 


DETAILED return was issued last Saturday by the 
А Housing of the Working Classes Committee of the 
ondon County Council showing the receipts and expendi- 
ture to the end of the year 1807-08 in respect of all work- 
men's dwellings and model lodging-houses erected or 
owned by the Council. Тһе return gives two tables, the 
first of which shows the financial result up to the end cf 
the year of the dwellings and lodging-houses erected on 
sites upon which the Council elected to build. Іп this 
table eight schemes are dealt with which involved a capital 
expenditure up to the end of March last of £309,567. 
Upon two of the schemes only is any net deficiency 
shown. Іп the case of the Goldsmith's Row building 
(Shoreditch) there has for the last year been a deficiency 
of £48, absorbing all the previous surplus on the buildings 
and leaving a net deficiency of about Z4. On the Dufferin 
Street costermongers’ dwellings there is а deficiency for 
the year of £27, which, added to previous losses, makes а 
net deficiency of £215. On the Boundary Street scheme 
no loss is shown, and the total surplus amounts to £1,306. 
The Brookes Market scheme (Holborn) shows a surplus of 
£67. Deficiencies are exhibited оп the accounts of the 
schemes at Cable Street (Shadwell) and Shelton Street 
(Drury Lane), but the deficiencies are more than 
counterbalanced by previous surpluses. The Parker Street 
lodging-house again shows a surplus of £149, and the 
Green Street and Gun Street (Southwark) scheme a 
surplus of £252. The financial position of the eight 
schemes at the end of the year gave a surplus of £2,154, 
from which must be taken the sum of £832 raised by rate 
in 1894-95 to meet deficiencies in connection with Parker 
Street lodging-house and the Dufferin Street dwellings, 
leaving a net surplus of £1,322. The second table deals 
with schemes upon sites upon which the Council had no 
option but to build, as no purchasers could be found for 
the land. This table includes five schemes, two under the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1800, and the others 
under the Thames Tunnel (Blackwall) Acts, 1887 and 
1888. Each of them exhibits a deficiency, the total loss to 
the end of the year being £4,965, towards which / 1,751 
was specially raised by rate in 1897-98. Тһе largest defi- 
ciencies are in the Hughes Street (Deptford) scheme, 
amounting to £2,232, and on the West View Cottages 
(East Greenwich), aggregating £ 1,606. 


GLASGOW TECHNICAL COLLEGE ARCHI. 
TECTURAL CRAFTSMAN'S SOCIETY. 


MEETING of this society was held on the 3rd inst., 

A Mr. W. H. Baxter, vice-president, in the chair. 
ere was a good attendance. A discussion was opened 
by Mr. Isaac Low on “Building Deficiencies.” As 
explained by him, he treated the subject principally from a 
craftsman’s point of view, and in a manner to raise 
discussion, his headings and remarks being of such a 
practical nature as to call forth the concurrence of criticism 
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of the other members, whom by each taking up the points 
which applied particularly to his own vocation, whether as 
architect, measurer, clerk of works, or joiner, enable the 
others to hear the opinions on these points from any stand- 
point, and so get the greatest practical value from this 
exchange of ideas. Among the many heads for discussion 
given by Mr. Low may be mentioned : insufficient plans, 
defects in design, an architect's responsibilities, cheap 
work, technical for craftsmen as well as architects, 
impossible mouldings, specifications, &c. А good dis- 
cussion followed. 


mpra 
SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the Society of Engineers 
for the present year was held on Monday evening 
last. Мг. W. W. Beaumont, the president for 1808, 
occupied the chair, and presented the premiums awarded 
for papers read during that year—viz., the President's gold 
medal to Mr. W. Fox, the Bessemer premium to Mr. S. 
О. Cowper-Coles, the Rawlinson premium to Dr. J. C. 
Thresh, and a society's premium to Mr. G. Thudichum. 
Mr. Beaumont introduced the president for the present 
year, Mr. pn Corry Fell, to tbe meeting, and retired 
from the chair, receiving a unanimous vote of thanks for 
his services during the past year. Mr.Fell then delivered 
his inaugural address. Тһе financial position of the 
society, he said, was very satisfactory, and it had 
increased its numbers during 1898. During the past 
year they bad lost six of their honorary members, Sir 
William Anderson, Sir Henry Bessemer, Sir James N. 
Douglas, Sir John Fowler, Lord Playfair, and Sir Robert 
Rawlinson. Гһе vacancies thus created had been filled 
by Sir J. Wolfe Barry, Sir E Durston, Sir David L. 
Salomons, Professor A. B. . Kennedy, Mr. W. H. 
Preece, and Mr. A. Siemens. Mr. Fell referred to the 
great advance made in inventiveness in this country of 
late years. He also pointed out the necessity of having 
a special Court for the trial of patent actions. He had 
for long past been of opinion that such a Court should 
be established, and of late the Lord Chancellor and other 
Judges had expressed the same views. Mr. Fell then gave 
a short summary of the advances made of late years in 
various departments of engineering. 
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THE ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO THE 
PROFESSION OF ARCHITECTURE. 


N the January issue of the “ Architectural Association 
| Notes," Mr. B. Cresswell, writing on this subject, is 
amusing if not convincing. He says :—“ At the outset, one 
would remark that the admission of woman to the pro- 
fession of architecture and to this Association, has some- 
what parallel advantages to those which have been claimed 
for the Cats’ Home. Waifs and strays of catdom are 
thereby snatched from destitution and ruin, warmed, fed, 
tickled, and passed in a soothed and grateful frame of 


mind to apotheosis by way of the lethal chamber; the : 


institution thus recommending itself equally both to lovers 
and to haters of cats. In the same way, both well-wishers 
ofthe sex and woman-haters should desire to assist her 
to a place in the profession—the first, because it is what 
she wants; the second, because so soon as the ad- 
venture, novelty, and notoriety of her enterprise is 
at an end, and when work for woman has ceased to be 
discretional and has become necessary and binding as it is 
for men, she will heartily wish she had never involved 
herself. Few things, surely, may be foretold with greater 
confidence than that at some future date of our civilisa- 
tion there will be a new agitation for the emancipation of 
woman, whereby she will claim to be restored to the 
natural rights and privileges of her sex. Ап attitude of 
hostility towards the emancipation of woman, prompted 
solely by prejudice and contempt for the sex, is therefore 
rather short-sighted, and the precise objections strike one 
as being somewhat unreasonable and lacking іп 
generosity. The gravest objection to the introduction of 
women tothe profession is the fearful rivalry of our medio- 
crity and incompetencethat would ensue. Thereare so many 


. of us who are thoroughly incapable as architects, or who 
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just hang on the fringe of a respectable mediocrity, that it 


would be a matter for serious concern if our already over- 
crowded class were flooded with an entire sex of workers of 
irremediableincompetence. If we could believe that women 
would make good, thoughtful, and really enthusiastic and 
consistent architects, faithful to true and пп ideals, then, 
indeed, we might open our door even to the ‘females of 
all ranks of life' referred to with such dark suspicion by Mr. 
Adams, because we know they would never get any work 
todo. То hold to principles such as these just described 
is such a drawback to an architect, and prejudices him so 
heavily with the public, that it needs the tireless energy 
and conviction of robust manhood, with its full privileges, 
to obtain a commission. We know from the analogies of 
woman's special spheres of employment: cooking, dress- 
making, charing, novel-writing, and washing, that she will 
never rival us save in mediocrity, and that is a domain 
which for one's own part one would see most carefully 
safeguarded against all further infestations. 

" But at the same time one would extend to woman а 
generous recognition of her motives in desiring to acquire 
memberships in the professions, and in this profession of 
architecture, in particular. She most evidently realises, 
and frankly and tacitly admits, that nearly all the false 
and ludicrous conventions of society, which gloss over 
the essential truth and set up a .clothes-horse, a symbol, 
to pass muster in its stead, we owe to her activity. She 
thinks it more important to have twenty buttons on her 
gloves, if twenty is the fashion, than to be sincere; better 
to do the smart thing than to be modest and womanly; 
better to forget her friends than forget her H’s ; better to 
accept the mode of the hour than to use her own taste ; 
better, in short, in all things to serve the rule of ех- 
pediency than the rule of her self-respect. One perceives 
that she is conscious of these and similar degraded 
sentiments, that she admits them, and desires to amend 
by taking part in the life of men. This is highly to 
be commended. One perceives that she understands 
her sex has hitherto lent its aid to the elaboration of 
the follies and moral enervations which paralyse the com- 
munity, and she wishes to amend and lend her weight on 
the side of progress. She realises that a woman is content 
to jig away her lifelike a painted, capering savage, until 
she is retrieved to womanhood by a man, and that it is not 
a high ideal to grow grey at continualtea-party and dance. 
Particularly, as her encroachments into the domain of 
applied art indicate, is she anxious to do something to 
mitigate the huge detrimental influence her sex has had on 
all matters of taste and art. She acknowledges that she 
has never used her thought or exercised her conscious 
taste, but has snatched at all glittering, showy things like a 
monkey, and set them indiscriminately about her person 
and her home after the crudest manner of the savage. She 
. realises that she thus has solely brought about the most 
hideous, false, and grotesque period of decadent art civili- 
sation has seen, and she regrets it. Іп this, 
certainly, she deserves praise. She has created a demand 
for  antimacassars, drapery, basket chairs with 
bows on them, senseless occasional tables, cotton wool 
spiders, and wall papers; she goes to Wagner concerts 
and admires Mr. Watts’ paintings, because it is “the 
thíng," and on the way home she buys Christmas cards 
with powdered talc snow, a china inkstand in imitation of 
а halfpenny bun, and a badly-stuffed kitten glued to a disk 
of flannel by way of a penwiper. She has mutely 
acknowledged that she is responsible for the existence of 
nearly the whole of Tottenham Court Road, and that those 
who live by the fancy stationery business are solely indebted 
to her. She has taught us that it is vulgar to have a hole in 
a glove, but not vulgar to use bunches of dyed grasses as a 
modé of decoration. She admits all this, in secret ; she 
asks to be allowed to ascend to the rank of harmless 
mediocrity. Shall we not grant her admission ? ” 
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THE DANGERS OF BOSTON SKY-SCRAPERS. 


Non less than great loss of property or life will 
| teach some lessons. In the recent New York fire, 
writes Mr. John A. Fox, in a Boston newspaper, we 
have at last solid proof that the < sky-scraper " is danger- 
ous to its tenants, its neighbours, and the public, and that 
it is likely to be a bad risk for underwriters. 

With thoughtful and public-spirited people this type of 


edifice has always been deemed an unjustifiable venture in 
what might be termed real.estate piracy—a means b 
which greedy and unscrupulous owners could enrich them- 
selves at the cost of more conscientious and prudent 
neighbours, to the great injury of such neighbours and the 
people at large. No man has the moral right to indulge in 
building excesses that imperil his fellow-citizens. 

The ordinary evils of obstructed light, increased 
draughts through narrow alleys or streets, congested 
streets and side-walks, and over-taxed sewerage, water, 
gas, and electric pipes and conduits have been repeatedly 
pointed out by experts, and are patent to any careful 
observer. Тһе loss to all real property not within a 
limited area has also been clearly shown. 

Why shrewd business men should have been enticed 
into this indulgence in excessive height in building is one 
of the puzzles of our day. Some of the first experts called 
оп to satisfy the demand did it under protest. But this 
passion for aerial “ expansion " seems to have swept away 
all reason. Every child knows that it is easier to roll a 
weight on a level than to lift it bodily into the air. It 
takes only the commonest common-sense to estimate the 
multiplied risks of high buildings through increased oppor- 
tunities for the spread of disease by massing large numbers 
of people together, the multiplied chances of more serious 
elevator accidents, the hazard of panic, the possibilities of 
the obstruction of all means of escape through fire, smoke, 
or explosion in lower stories or in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and by countless other evils that increase in 
almost geometrical progression when a building is carried 
up above the normal limit of general average. 

Added to such dangers is that of the probable early 
failure of the light steel-and-veneer system of construction, 


which has made it possible to make these (so-called) ' 


* buildings ” profitable for the time being. They are really 
no more “ buildings ” in the true sense than the Eiffel 
Tower or the Ferris Wheel. А proper building should 
have enough surplus material and strength not only to 
ensure stability under all ordinary conditions, but to allow 


a fair margin for accident, or even abuse, and considerable ' 
deterioration. This extra stability the steel-and-veneer . 


building lacks. It is a hazardous work of engineering, not 
architecture. Its “'factors-of-safety” are very small. 
And instead of allowance being made for misuse and 
deterioration its strength is not ordinarily calculated to 
equal the stresses that its normal use may demand. There 
is every reason to believe that the light steel frame will 
suffer from strains and rust, and its weakest part may 
wreck the whole. And adequate proof or test of time to 
show the contrary has not been given. 

For misuse there is the most probable result in the near 
future. The demand for offices being limited, and subject 


to fluctuation, and the same spirit governing the leasing 
of the “ sky-scraper ” that prompted its erection, rooms ' 
for sample-rooms, and then, 


built for offices will be lease 
perhaps, for light storage and manufacturing, with the 
consequent accumulation of combustible stock in upper 
stories, where the light is best. Then we have suitable 
food for the hottest of fires, beyond the reach of any fire- 
department, and overtopping whole  neighbourhoods. 
When the heat becomes intense enough to affect the light 
steel frame there is the added risk that the whole structure 
may crash on to the roofs of the lower neighbouring build- 
ings. Afew such buildings, if crippled in the midst of 
large areas of conflagration, would furnish such obstructions 
to fire-fighting as have never been known before, at the 
same time offering no obstacle to the spread of the flames. 
Questions of good taste are left for another opportunity. 
The general appearance of New York City is, for the 
time being, substantially ruined and parts of Boston are 
fast taking on a similar look. But until investors realise 
that there is a substantial money return in fair and har- 
monious architecture, which there surely is, such con- 
siderations, must be left to the few who recognise and profit 
by them. | 

Hitherto all criticism of “ sky-scrapers" has been met 
by the assertion that they were substantially fireproof ; in 
fact, barriers against fire. То this claim the recent New 
York fire gives an emphatic negative. 

No building can be called fireproof against any con- 
siderable accumulation of combustible storage, except, 
possibly, one of solid brick construction, with very limited 
floor-areas to its compartments. А building above the 
reach of. the fire-department can never be fire-proof. 
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Private fire-departments and water-storage are most un- | Feb. roth, 2 p.m. Paper entitled “ Tintagel and neigh- 


certain and deluding protectors. 

In a tall building every area and shaft becomes a blast- 
furnace, increasing in effectiveness with increase in height. 
If surging flames are to sweep through every office, des- 
troying all the contents, finishings and furnishings, and 
endangering life, even though some semblance of a 
structure remain, one would be infinitely more secure in а 
low building of ordinary design. 

Even admitting that the danger to this t of con- 
struction is at first largely from the outside, it is made a 
serious menace to all neighbours by its excessive bulk, 
flimsiness and probable deterioration. 

This peculiar construction and excessive height— 
" architectural scenery" it may well be called—is a 
Western craze, and not much better adapted to our 
Eastern conservative tried-and-safe methods of building 
than the ''stick-and-staff" combinations of the Chicago 
«White City." 

Although Boston has a lower limit of height than most 
other cities, it is not, in connection with its narrow streets, 
low enough. And our danger from fire is in some sections 
very great. Measures should be taken at once to restrict 
the height to a level which our fire-department can 
effectively reach. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


HE New Schools, Sandwich, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, patent exhaust roof ventilators, and special inlet 
tubes, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
and Brother, of Manchester. 


OwniNc to the Government requiring No. 5, Whitehall, for 
the site of the new War Office, Messrs. Dennett & Ingle 
have removed to No. 24, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., to 
which premises in future all communications should be 
addressed. 


THE warming, ventilation, and hot water supply of Port- 
rane Asylum, Ireland (the largest asylum in Ireland) has 
received the most careful aud lengthy consideration so as 
to secure the best and most improved appliances. Lead- 
ing engineers submitted schemes, and eventually the 

lans and estimates of John King, Limited, engineers, 

iverpool, have been accepted for their improved 
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bouring Cornish Churches," by Mr. Harbottle Reed. 

Perth Architectural Association.— Feb. 14th, 8 p.m. Mr. 
W. Watson on “ The Progress of Sanitary Science." 

Sheffield Society е 14th. Paper entitled 
“ Surveying," by Mr. P. Marshall. 

Technical College Architectural Craftsman's Society (Glasgow). 
Feb. 17th, 8 p.m. Paper entitled “ Notes on Building 
Materials," by Messrs. R. W. Horn and Alex. Davie. 

Royal Academy of Arts.—Feb. 13th and 16th, 4 p.m. 
Professor Aitchison, R.A., on “Greek Architecture.” 

Society for Encouragement of Fine Arts.—Feb. 16th. Mr. 
Т. К. Spence on “ The Elements of Design in Painting.” 

Institution of Civil. Engsneers.—Feb. 14th, 8 p.m. Paper, 
with view to discussion, оп “ The Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Mines, &c.," by Messrs. Jeremiah Head and Archibald P. 
Head. Feb. ı6th, 2.30 p.m., Student's visit to new 
Vauxhall Bridge Works. 

South Kensington Museum.— Feb. 11th and 18th. Mr. J. 
H. Pollen, M.A., on “ Furniture." 

British Archaeological Association.— Feb. 15th, 8 p.m. 
Professor McKenny Hughes on “ The Fens." 

London and Provincial Busldevs Foremen's Association.— 
Feb. 11th, 6.30 p.m. Annual dinner, Anderton’s Hotel. 

Carpenters’ Company.—Feb. 13th, 8 p.m. Mr. B. Mott 
will describe the building of an underground railway. 

Liverpool Engineering Soctiety.—Feb. 16th. Annual dinner 
at tbe Adelphi Hotel. 

Civil and Mechanical Engmsers’ Soctety.—Feb. 16th, 7.30 
p.m. Mr. M. Holroyd Smith on “ Electric Tramways.” 

Royal Institution.—Feb. 11th, 3 p.m. The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Rayleigh on “Тһе Mechanical Properties of 
Bodies " (1). 
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NOTES ОЕ COMPETITIONS ОРЕМ. 


Doncaster.—March 30th. House. Premiums, £50 and 
£25. Apply to Mr. J. С. Nicholson, Cleveland-st., Don- 


| caster. 


' £25, and Хто. 


. mium, 250 guineas. 


mechanical system, employing their Rajah ventilating ' 


radiators, rex air propellers, and patent tubular exhaust 
ventilators, involving a cost of nearly £ 20,000. 


Тнк Memorial Hospital at Bulawayo, South Africa, is 
almost completed. It is to accommodate 20 patients in a 
ward 83 ft. long by 24 ft. wide, and 14 ft. high to the сей- 
ing, with another 13 ft. up to the pitch of the roof. This 
ward is splendidly lighted and ventilated, having 1,500 
cubic feet of air space to each patient. The building 
throughout is ventilated by Boyle's patent ventilating 
air pumps. Along the whole of the front under the roof 
and above the ceiling a main ventilating shaft will run, оп 
the top of which—on the roof—six of the patent air pumps 
are to be placed, three on the old and three on the new 
fronts respectively. From those rooms that are not 
directly ventilated by the main shaft, a connecting shaft 
will be run to the former. Another special feature, intro- 
duced by Messrs. Benzie & Deeble in the ventilation line, 
is the provision of an opening 2in. wide all round the 
building between the roof and the brickwork, the opening 
being protected from the weather by eaves which project 
about a foot. 
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NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 


The Architectural Assocsation.—Feb. 17th, 7.30 p.m. Paper 
on “ Colour Decoration,” by Mr. Cole A. Adams. 
Birmingham Architectural Association.—Feb. roth, 6.45 
рып. Mr. Beresford Pite on ‘Ancient and Modern 
Buildings in Palestine." 
Bristol Society of Architects.—Feb. 13th. Mr. Arthur Lee 
on “ Marble Decoration." 
prend in Architectural |Associatien.—Feb. 11th. Visit 


to Cable Power Station, Totcross. 
к А Architectural Society.—Feb. 15th, 8 p.m. Mr. 
J. Connell on “ Legal Points affecting Architects." 
Exeter Diocesan Architectural and Archaeological Society.— 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


Beverley—March 4th.—School Buildings. Premiums, 
Apply, Mr. F. G. Hubbard, Newbegin. 

Bradford.—April 14th.—Memorial Hall and Art Gallery. 
Premiums, £150, £100, and £50. Full particulars from 
the City Surveyor. 

Dronfield and Staveley.—Feb. 17th.— Hospitals (2). Pre- 
Particulars on application to Mr. 
John Middleton, Gluman Gate, Chesterfield. 

Forfar. —March 31st.—Isolation hospital. Premiums, 
30 gs., 20 gs., and 15 gs. Particulars (on receipt of a 
guinea deposit) from Mr. H. Pattullo, r, Bank-st., Dundee. 

Knutsford.—Feb. 28th.—Cemetery, &c. Premiums, £20, 
and то. Particulars from Mr. W. J. Downes, surveyor 
tothe U.D.C., Knutsford. 

Leeds.— June 1st.— Market Hall and shops. Premiums, 
£150, (100 and £50. Full particulars from the City 
Engineer, Town Hall. 

London, E.C.—March 22nd.—Additions to Shoreditch 
Town Hall (to cost £12,000). Premiums, £50, and £25. 
Particulars (on receipt of 2 gs. deposit) from Mr. J. 


London, W.—Villas. Apply to Mr. F. Moggridge, 18, 
King's-place, Portman-sq., W. 

Wandsworth, S.W.—Board Room, Offices, &c.  Pre- 
miums, £100, £60, and £40. Particulars (on receipt of 2 
guineas deposit) from Mr. A. N. Henderson, Union Offices, 
St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth. 


W rought-lron Gates, Grilles 
Panels, Signs, &c., &c. 


LEONARD DAKIN 


igner & Manufacturer, 


| is now dropping the prices 
considerably in this line. 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES 
Similar 


to the one shown herewith, complete, 
- Tft. by SR. біп. at £6 168. Nett. 

Highest class work moderate 
prices. Special SM prendo with 
estimate, sent by return of post. 


= A Carersium Rd. KeatishTown LV. 


' Rush Dixon, at the Town Hall. 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1899. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 
(See IHustrations.) 


NE of the most recent expositions of American archi- 
tectural work and opinion has been the Architectural 
Exhibition of the T-Square Club, Philadelphia, which was 
held from January 14th to February 2nd, and of which we 
have just received the finely proluced illustrated catalogue. 
This volume, covering over 200 pages, is much more than 
a catalogue. By way of preface there is a summary of the 
year's happenings within the limits of Philadelphian 
architectural practice, and we have also a number of 
letters from well-known architects in response to a question 
put by the secretary of the T-Square Club as to whether 
there would be likely to develop 
in America an unaffected school 
of modern architecture, to which 
letters we shall refer more parti- 
cularly presently. There аге 
something like 120 pages of 
illustrations charmingly produced. 
Ав we have had acquaintance 
with previous efforts of the Club 
in exhibitions of architects! works, 
it was with some expectancy that 
we opened the pages of the 
present catalogue, but we are 
bound to confess to a feeling of 
disappointment to find that in 
spite of the excellence of their 
production, the illustrations give 
us anything but a just and proper 
estimate (perhaps we should say 
none at all) of the №5 modern 
architecture in America. We 
believe the best work in America 
is more original than nearly all 
these illustrated examples. Іп 
fact, in so far as these illustrations 
themselves go they quite negative 
the idea that there is, or ever will 
be, an unaffected school of modern 
architecture in America. There 
is very little indeed here to еп- 
courage one to believe that 
America would ever possess an 
indigenous and unaffected style 
of archicture of her own. But 
we do not so judge American architecture: there is very 
much of which we have personal knowledge that isfar better 
in originality and quality than that which is here repre- 
sented, and we would not dare to assess the artistic value of 
American architecture of the future at the Standard set up 
in this 1899 catalogue. А standard of this kind would be 
a poor criterion indeed of the possibilities of the future. 
Even in that essentially American type of structure—the 
tall building —we can but wonder, as we look over those 
illustrated in the catalogue, how it is that this genuinely 
American kind of building has not fared better in the 
matter of design. 

Turning to the letters dealing with the question as to the 
coming or not of an unaffected school of modern architec- 
ture in America we find, as we should have expected, no 
answers that are definitely affirmative. On the contrary we 
have one that is positively negative from Professor John V. 
Van Pelt, of Cornell University, who says: “ Our civilisa- 
tion and needs in America are, day by day, becoming more 
like those of what we are pleased to call the Old World, 
Therefore, I do not believe that America will develop a 
characteristic style, but rather that there is a tendency 
toward the generalisation of each style, and that eventually 
all countries will exhibit nearly the same characteristics." 
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Professor Laird, of the University of Pennsylvania, holds 
a similar opinion. He says, * We have developed a dis- 
tinct manner of building, as, for instance, in the work of 
the old Colonial period and in the modern suburban house 
and high office building. But these are simply points in 
progress, and to my mind do not even yet indicate remotely 
the character of our future American architecture as a dis- 
tinctive style. I believe that there will never be any соп- 
scious development of such a style in this country." 
Professor Norton, of Harvard University, finds nothing of 
distinctly American growth in American architecture, nor 
does he think anything of the kind is likely to exhibit itself, 
or to be aimed at, as specially desirable. “ An architectural 


genius in America” he says “ will stamp his work with 
his own individuality, and that individuality will un- 
doubtedly exhibit national characteristics distinguishing 
his work from that of the profession in England, or in any 
other European country; but these characteristics will not 
be such as to make a school or form an independent style." 
Мт. К. A. Cram, of Boston, also answers the question in 
the negative. Art, he maintains, is a result, not a pro- 
duct ; it isthe result of certain conditions, which conditions 
have thus far proved impossible under our present system 
of civilisation; hence to expect a national, ethnic, and 
logical style without a change or 
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REAL Estate Trust BUILDING, PHILADELPHAI, 
Edgar V. Seeler, Architect, Philadelphia. 


these conditions is futile. 

“Phere are one or two corres- 
pondents who apparently do 
believe in the development of a 
national style, and they аге of 
opinion that it will appear in due 
time; it certainly will not appear 
before. ** But before we can have 
an indigenous architecture," says 
one, "the American architect 
must himself become indigenous." 
Another indicates the gathering 
force of young architects who 
"are being taught the true prin- 
ciples of design by the greatest 
mastersof the most artistic nation 
of Europe. And these principles 
are bound to take root, and in 
time they will produce their 
legitimate result, and we shall 
havean architecture of our own." 
In American architecture of to- 
day another correspondent finds 
the Work distinctively American, 
and he sees many signs of the 
development of a style of modern 
architecture іп America, but he 
adds, *a style does not spring 
into existence in one generation, 
nor reach its nerfection in many 
generations," . 

Perhaps, however, Professor 
Ware, of Columbia University, . 
takes the simplest and wisest view of the question. He 
thinks the T-Square Club needn't worry about the matter. 
“* Speculative meddling,” he says, “сап do no good. It 
was, to be sure, suggested some years ago in high quarters 
that the schools in this country would do well to take up 
and solve the prenem of developing a new architectural 
style which should be thoroughly national, and should 
express the characteristics of the twentieth century civiliza- 
tion in this country. But this cry finds no echo in our 
minds. Itis for the architects themselves practising in 
their offices to create, as they may, the architecture of the 
future by erecting the most sensible and beautiful build- 
ings they can. It is the business of the schools to see to 
it, so far as we may, that the architects themselves have 
the good sense and good taste, and the self-reliance and 
independence of mind, which shall qualify them for this 
task. Ifa little more attention is given to developing the 
architectural possibilities of new materials and of the new 
methods of construction now at haud, and to giving to 
buildings au architectural character suitable to their 
purpose, either by exhibiting upon the exterior the dis- 
positions of the plan, or by more purely artistic means of 
expression, and to the study of masses and the larger 
elements of composition, all will be well.” Mr. В. Sturgis, 
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of New York, voices, we think, the general opinion as to 
the development of an indigenous national style of archi- 
tecture, not merely of American architects, but also of 
English practitioners respecting English architecture when 
he says: “I know many architects who long for the appear- 
ance of such a style, but none of them know how to work 
toward that result, nor do any of them profess, so far as I 
know, to see any signs of its appearance." 

The craving after a new and indigenous style of archi- 
tecture on the part of American architects is perhaps only 
natural. Even in this country we now and then geta 
little impatient and a good deal curious to know when and 
how the long-talked-of new national style is to develop. 
When will it come? What are the signs of its coming ? 
Will it come at all? These questions have been asked 
over and over again in regard to a new development of 
English architecture, but we think we may safely say that, 
beyond exciting a certain amount of interesting discussion, 
they have resulted in no solution of the problem. Cer- 
tainly we have arrived at one conclusion, and that is that 
we have for years past been working very much in the 
dark ; and, if we admit this solid fact, then we may also 
well believe that intelligent and thoughtful criticism of our 
position cannot but be helpful even if it does not precisely 
answer what we should most like to know. Asa clever 
writer has put it, “In other and happier ages the artist 
had but one road to walk in, and he could tread boldly aud 
confidently without thinking how he placed his feet. We 
stand, as it were, on an open heath, crossed by a dozen 
divergent tracks, all promising well, and it behoves us to 
stop and think every few steps whether we are going 
wrong or right, and whither our present courseistaking us.” 

Therefore, we view with sympathy and interest the 
movement amongst American architects in respect to the 
future of American architecture, and the trend of its 
further development, and especially do we feel bound to 
commend the efforts of the T-Square Club, of Philadelphia, 
which has done so much to foster and develop a genuine 
public interest in the art of architecture as something 
distinct from the теге business of building. For there is 
no factor in national life and history so potent for the 
artistic welfare of any people as a definite and widespread 
interest in architecture, which has been well termed * the 


chiefest of all the arts." And this interest must begin 
with the architect himself. 
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THE PLYMOUTH COMPETITION, 
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T last the Plymouth Corporation have managed to 
A decide the competition for the new buildings 
to be erected in Tavistock Road. "Мг. Sidney Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A , the assessor, bad, we should imagine, very 
little difficulty in making his award, as we hear from more 
than one quarter that the design to which he awarded the 
premium of £250 was far and away the best of the half- 
dozen or so designs sent in. The author is Mr. H. T. 
Buckland, of Birmingbam, a name quite unfamiliar to us 
as a practising architect in that city. The exhibition of 
the competitive designs last week did not we believe, greatly 
excite the admiration of those who visited it. In fact, 
some of the lay visitors actually had the intelligence to be 
amused at two or three of the designs, and ventured to 
suggest they could have done betterthemselves! The cor- 
poration, therefore, can hardly lay the flattering unction to 
tbeir souls that they bave had a good show for their money. 
They have got rid of £300, and in return have had only 
one design that could be at all reckoned with as worthy of 
consideration. But even now the question is being raised 
as to whether the premiated design should be carried out 
or not, and we are informed that there is a decided oppo- 
sition to the scheme cbosen. 

This fact is indicated іп the Western Morning News ot 
Tuesday, which, writing of the premiated designs, says:— 
“Тһе designs to which the premium has been awarded 
have certainly not met with universal approval. This is 
really not wonderful, for it is impossible to imagine any 
stranger being able to draw plans which under the circum- 
stances attending this competition wculd satisfy everyone. 


The plans are of a row ot shops facing Tavistock Road' 
and a row of houses fronting Tavistock Place. The eleva. | 
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tions show some thirty single-fronted shops in a four-story 
line of buildings. 
six, so as to accommodate the buildings to the rising level 
of the ground. At the lower end of each block are two 
semi-gables. 
а. Бе much more frequent than the architect has рго- 
vided. 
plans it is contended that the difference in the height 
between the top and tbe bottom shop of each block would 
be sufficient to materially affect the rental value of the 
premises. Another criticism is that the proposed lighting 
of the first floor of the buildings would be unsuitable if 
these rooms were required by any of the tenants as show- 
rooms. 
Town Street and towards Mutley—are larger shops, the 
arrangement of which has been compared to a wedge, with 
windows on the two faces of the angle. 
in Tavistock Place, there is in the design a suggestion of 
barrack-like uniformity which is certainly not impressive." 


These are divided into blocks of five or 


It is suggested that the break in the skyline 


If the buildings were erected according to these 


At each end of the buildings—facing towards Old 


As to the houses 


lt is hardly likely, however, that the corporation, having 


adopted the scheme, will go back upon it; the probability 
is that if they do anything at all, they will modify it. 
There is wonderful virtue in the modification process ! 


This Plymouth competition has, however, proved a 


capital object lesson to architects, and for this at least we 


may thank the Plymouth Corporation. It was roundly 
asserted when the architects of the Three Towns declined 
to compete on the unprofessional terms offered them that 
if they would not, there were plenty that would. Тһе 
result has hardly justified that assertion. We believe ten 
designs comprised the total response tothe offer of a /250 
premium, and of the quality of most of these the less said 
the better. Now, if the profession had really thought the 
terms fair and, remunerative, would they not have 
responded in far larger numbers? Why, of course they 
would, and we make no doubt at all but tbat the cor- 
poration would have had a good range of choice amongst 
really creditable designs. It is greatly to the credit of the 
local architects, and also to the profession outside the 
local circle, that the competition was left severely alone. 
The result only shows that competition abuses can be 
successfully combatted if the profession generally will but 
show a united front. The Plymouth competition 


furnishes a most excellent precedent for future action on 
similar lines. 
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A BOOK OF ALPHABETS. 


* "THERE are two conditions on which the artist may be 

T permitted to tamper with the alphabet. Whatever he 
does ought, in the first place, to make reading run smoother; 
and, in the second, to make writing satisfactory to the eye." 
Neither of these desirable ends should, however, be sought 
at the expense of the other. Thus writes Mr. Lewis F. 
Day in his little text book on ‘ Alphabets,” and lately 
issued by Mr. Batsford. When we recall the many in- 
stances of delightful but misapplied enthusiasm in the 
design of lettering to architects! plans and drawings, one 
cannot but concede the opportune character of Mr. Day's 
remarks, yet we doubt if they will carry such weight with 
those who most need the monition. Apparently, in the 
belief that there is nothing new under the sun in the 
way of decently legible writing, certain clever people 
elect to do something new in an illegible style, and con- 
sequently a great deal of lettering which is really good as 
decoration is almost as bad as no lettering at all, so 
illegible is it. After the above opening remarks, we can 
imagine few gentlemen of the advanced Glasgow School, 
for instance, can take much further interest in Mr. Day's 
book, even though he says one object of it is to suggest 
“the endless variations which may yet be played upon 
shapes more or less fixed for us by custom." 

Still, of a truth, Mr. Day's book should recall some of 
the erring wanderers back to the fold of truth and impress 
upon them the advisability of harking back to the solid 
ground of sense and decency in the design of lettering. 
After all, what need to depart so far from the verities when 
Master Walter Crane can give us such bold and charming 
lettering as No. 138, or Mr. Beresford Pite, refined and 
sensible lettering as in No. 134? R. К. Cowtan, іп No. 
135, also gives a good style of letters, and Patten Wilson 
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has a quaint touch in No. 120, without departing more 
than a hair's breadth from existing types. Mr. Day's 
own design, No. 118, is very well for small letters and 
could be readily adopted in the pen-lettering of architects. 


From Мв, Lewis Е, Days “ALPHABETS OLD AND NEw.” 
Far better is it in ornamental lettering, as in other arts, if 
the would-be artist has nothing to say, not tosay it! It is 
better, in that case, to study existing types and adopt that he 
likes best, which, with some infinitely trifling variation, due 
to his own particular temperament may eventually result 
in something interesting. After all it is the highest art, as 
Shakespeare advises, “ To thine own self be true.” Even 
the simple lettering adopted for some years in the British 
Architect “Rambling Sketches” has the slight merit of 


An Architects Alphabet 
Rambling SKelches no 1250 


having some little individuality and being also readable! 

We reprint a sample to give point to our remarks. 
A > 

VAGARIES AND FATALITIES IN CHURCH 


SCULPTURE. 
By HARRY HEMS. 


OME while ago—time flies so quickly it may be but a 
twelvemonth, or just as possible some years since— 

a talented and no doubt well-meaning young architect 
(though evidently not a Churchman!) tickled the risible 
faculties of many readers possessing ecclesiastical tastes 
by a design for the interior of a church, shown under very 
comical conditions. Therein a number of large carved 
wooden angels were introduced, each in a sitting position 


upon the hammer beams, beaming down from the roof, | 


with a passive sort of celestial interest, upon an impossible 


kind of procession of clergy and choir below. The latter | 
had apparently entered the fabric from the S.E. vestry | 


door, and after going down the south aisle, were just about 
moving up the nave to reach the chancel. Тһе oddest 
part of the picture, perhaps, was that the congregation all 
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the while (evidently taking time from the winged minister- 
ing beings above) all remained sitting. I remember Lord 
Grimthorpe's cutting remark when the sketch in question 
was shown to him, but it was much too sarcastic to be re- 
corded here. The grim lord— whatever his shortcomings 
in architecture may be—has, we must certainly admit, a 
true sense of what is seemly and reverent in Christian 
worship. 

We know that before now an angel—I mean, a carved 
figure of one—has killed a man—yea, and a priest, too—at 
the very moment of officiating at the altar itself. The 
fatal accident in question occurred on the sth of October, 
1886, at the Roman Catholic church at Kildare in Ireland. 
The unlucky priest (Father Kavanagh), baving just con- 
cluded the service, laid his hand on the chalice to remove 


it, when suddenly a sculptured stone angel, 2 ft. 6 in. high, 


and 3 stone in weight, tumbled off an angle of the canopy 
immediately over the tabernacle (some ten feet fall), caught 
his reverence fair in the eye; and as a result thereof, in 
half-an-hour the poor ecclesiastic was dead. | 

This is by no means the only instance in the history of 
statues—as applied to religious art —where fatal results are 
recorded. But the following is probably the only instance 
we know of in which the actual sculpture itself was 
solemnly tried by jury for murder, and the full sentence of 


the law afterwards sternly carried out upon it. I copy the. 


extract from '*"Twixt Mersey and Dee” (1897), of which 


the late Mrs. Hilda Gamlin (she passed away, to the deep | 


regret of all who knew her, a year ago, on the 2nd proximo) 
is the gifted authoress :—‘‘In ancient times the Dee was 
called the Usk, and the following translation of an old 
Saxon manuscript details what has been considered the 
origin of the name Dee. ‘In the sixth year of the reign 
of Conan (ab. Elife Anarawd), King of (Gwineth 
or) North Wales (which was about A.D. 946), there 
was, in a Christian Temple, at a place called Harden 
(was it Hawarden?), in the kingdom of North 
Wales, a Rood Loft, whereon was an image of 
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From Mr. Lewis Е. Day's “ALPHABETS OLD AND NEw.” ; ; 
the Virgin Mary and a large cross. About this time 
there happened to be a very hot and dry summer— so 
dry that there was not grass for the cattle—upon which 
most of the inhabitants went and prayed before the Holy 
Rood for rain, but to no purpose, for no rain came, 
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Amongst the rest the Lady Trawst (whose husband's name 
was Sytsitht, a nobleman and governor of Harden Castle), 
went to pray also, and she, praying earnestly and long, the 
image fell down upon her head and killed her. Upon this 
a great uproar was raised, and it was concluded and 
resolved upon to try the said image for murder of the said 
Lady Trawst, and a jury was summoned for the purpose, 
whose names were as follows :— 
“с Hincot of Hancot, Span of Mancot ; ' 
Leech and Leach of Cumberbeach ; 
Peet and Pate, with Corbin of the Gate, 

Milling and Hughet, with Gill and Pughet ' ” 
` * Who, upon examination of evidence, declared the said 
Lady Trawst to be wilfully murdered by the said statue, and 
guilty of murder, and also guilty of not answering the many 
petitiohers ; but whereas the said Holy Rood, being very old 
and done, she was ordered to be hanged. But Span 
opposed that, saying, as they wanted rain, it would be 
better to drown her. But he was fiercely opposed by 
Corbin, who answered, as she was a portion of the Holy 
Rood, they had no right to kill her. But he advised to 
lay her on the sands of the river, below Harden Castle, 
and from thence they might see what became of her, which 
was accordingly done; soon after which the tide from the 
sea came, and carried the said image to some low land 
(being an island) near the walls of a city called Caer Leon 
pee ie to be Chester), where it was found the next 
day, drowned and dead; upon which the inhabitants of 
Caer Leon buried it at the place where found, and erected 
a monument of stone over it, with this inscription :— 

“(The Jews their God did crucify: 
The Hardeners theirs did drown, 
'Cause with their wants she'd not supply, 
| She lies ‘neath this cold stone." 

“ It is supposed that this inscription caused the river 
hard by to receive the appellation Rood-die, or as country 
dialect would pronounce it, Rood-dee, and this, in time, 
was curtailed to Dee, the present name of the river 
which flows as one boundary of the Peninsula of Wirral." 

In all this quaint legend we hear much of the Blessed 
Mother herself, but nothing of the statues of the Crucified 
Christ, and always attendant figure of St. John the 
Beloved. pin they in turn, also rotten to the core, 
had fallen off at a still earlier period of time; but as no 
fatalities resulted the respective accidents are unrecorded. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


LSEWH ERE in our present issue we print a communi- 
cation from the secretary of the Society of Architects, 
Mr. C. McArthur Butler, to which we invite the careful 
attention of our professional readers. It deals with the 
very important subject of the desirability of establishing a 
Technical Court for the determination of such questions 
of light, air, or other easement affected by building opera- 
tions so that building owners could have some reasonable 
chance of securing a competent judgment between them- 
selves and the objectors as to the limit to which such 
building operations could be carried without interfering 
with (һе lights and easements of the objectors. ** By this 
means," Mr. Butler points out, “ no injury would be done 
tothe rights of either party, and the decision, obtained 
before the building owner is pledged to his contract with 
the builder would certainly prove of invaluable service 
to those contemplating building, and prevent blackmailing 
or useless actions." We feel sure the business reason- 
ableness of the suggestion will commend itself to architects 
and building owners alike. All who have had experience 
of the costly and cumbrous legal proceedings at present 
involved in light and air actions will certainly cordiall 
agree that some reform is urgently needed, and we thin 
for ourselves that the proposal made by Mr. Butler 
indicates the direction such reform might satisfactorily 
take. 


We think, perhaps, that, on the whole, American archi- 
tects take the public more into their confidence than do 
English architects. А somewhat striking instance of this 
comes from Brooklyn, where the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, presided over by Mr. Barr Feree, whose 
able literary efforts on behalf of architecture have been 


considerable, has just established committees on (1) church 
architecture; (2) domestic architecture; (3) commercial 
architecture; (4) ОҒЫ decoration; (5) parks and 
gardens; (6) household decoration and (7) sanitation. 
These committees it is proposed are to work on general 
rather than strictly professional lines with the idea о! 
interesting a large number of people in the work of the 
Department of Architecture. Asthe Brooklyn Institute 
has a membership of between 5,000 and 6,000, and is one 
of the most successful institutions in the country in con- 
nection with adult education, this committee scheme 
promises to be one of real practical value, and should 
produce important results. 


Тне Bradford Fire Brigade Station Competition (premiums 
£100, £50 and £30).has attracted a good number of com- 
petitors, forty-four sets of designs having been received. 


IT looks as if the Rugby Municipal Buildings Competition 
was going to be added to the already lengthy list of 
abortive competitions. When designs were invited, the 
limit of cost was stated to be £5,000. Now, it appears, 
the lowest tender is between £8,000 and £9,000, and the 
Urban District Council are thus placed in an awkward 
dilemma, as £4,000 of the money was bequeathed by a 
deceased resident for the benefit of tne town, and he also 
gave the site. What the council will do now remains to 
be seen ; but according to all accounts, either the council 
wil have to curtail the scheme, or drop it altogether in 
favour of a new one. Surely such a contreiemps might have 
been avoided by the due exercise of a little business fore- 
thought and care. 


THE Guardians of Hexham Union offer a premium of £20 
for the best and most economical plans for new vagrant 
wards to be erected at the workhouse. This offer is too 
generous ; the Guardians should really think the matter 
over again. 


COMPETITIVE designs for a new Concert Hall, Reading- 
rooms and Lavatories are asked for by the Ramsgate 
Corporation, premiums of £50, £20 and {то being offered 
for the three best designs submitted. 


CHAUCER has been dead just upon 500 years, and Milton 
didn't depart this life just yesterday. But we must pro- 
fess our most profound satisfaction that the London 
County Council have just awakened to the fact that at 
present '* London possesses no adequate memorial of these 
—two of her greatest citizens”! And further, that they 
decided on the 14th of February, 1899, to honour these fine 
old English worthies by the erection of statues “іп that 
portion of the Strand which will be widened consequent 
upon the removal of the Holywell Street block of build- 
ings." Well,it is some small satisfaction to know that 
of all Englishmen that ever lived these are the very ones 
whose names and fame will constitute their own memorials 
so long as the world lasts. Still, if after 500 years con- 
sideration it is found well to erect some visible memorial 
of these men's greatness, by all means let us do so, only 
let us do it artistically if we can! 


Іт augurs wellfor the futurestage management at the Covent 
Garden Opera House that the technical directorship in 
regard to all matters architectural and mechanical is to be 
placed in the hands of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, architect, and 
the author of “ Modern Opera Houses and Theatres." We 
understand that Mr. Sachs duties will not be confined to 
the control of actual building or engineering operations at 
the Opera House, but extend to a general supervision of 
the installation and working of the stage as far as its 
mechanism is concerned. Mr. Sachs will find Covent 
Garden a big opportunity for the exercise of his abilities. 


Тнк Metropolitan Asylums Board resolved at their 
meeting on Friday last, that every architect employed by 
the managers should be, as a general rule, engaged under 
an agreement sealed by the board, and a draft agreement 
with an architect, submitted by the Works Committee, 
was approved and adopted as the basis of future agree- 
ments with architects, and upon the understanding tbat 
the actual agreement entered into should be settled in each 
separate case by the board's solicitors. In moving the 
adoption of the resolution, Mr. Scovel] stated that the 
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committee had included in the draft agreement every con- 
dition that could be properly put in for the protection of 
the interests of the managers and of the public, par- 
ticularly in the matter of expenditure. : 


Tur Glasgow Archzological Society sent a deputation to 
wait upon the Parks Committee of the Glasgow Corpor- 
ation the other day, to urge that the Kelvingrove House 
should not be removed, as had been proposed in 
connection with the erection of the buildings for the 1901 
Exhibition. The committee unanimously agreed to 
recommend to the Corporation that the old mansion should 
not be removed. 


"LaxToN's Builders’ Price Book for 1899" (London: 
Kelly's Directories, Limited) is to hand, ard, as usual, 
shows itself to be, what it always has been, the standard 
book of its kind. Needless to say, its compilation of prices 
and other information has been carried out with the 
greatest possible care. There is no superfluous matter 
about it, and what is given is what is wanted. What- 
ever other books of reference may be omitted from an 
architect's or builder's office table Laxton’s Price Book is 
certainly not one of them. 


THE London County Council had again before them the sub- 
ject of the housing of the working classes at their meeting 
on Tuesday, and after considerable discussion adopted the 
following resolution :—“ That it be an instruction to the 
Housiog of the Working Classes Committee to ascertain 
and report at the earliest opportunity the cost of acquirin 
from 30 to 59 acres of land not previously built upon, ap 
the cost of erecting thereon small dwellings for two 
families, such parts of dwellings to be let at a rental of 
not less than 5s. nor more than ros. weekly, including all 
rates and taxes, and not more than 2o nor less than 15 
houses to be built upon each acre after allowing for the 
usual 40ft. roadway; and, further, the annual amount 
per house required in order to repay the cost of the land 
and buildings within a period of 100 years." 


Tue £ 10,000 bequeathed to the Royal Academy was gi ven 
with no conditions attached to it. However, the Academy 
have agreed to a scheme which has been approved by Her 
Majesty, and which constitutes the money a trust fund 
under the title of “Тһе Leighton Bequest.” Тһе income 
d erived from the invested money is to be spent “іп acquir- 
ing or commissioning works of decorative painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. The paintings to be placed in 
public institutions; the sculpture in or on public buildings 
and in the open air, such as in parks, squares, and streets ; 
the architecture, alone or in combination with sculpture, to 
be in the form of fountains, seats in marble, bronze, or 
stone, lamp-posts, and similar objects, for the adornment 
of public places. Тһе income of the fund not necessarily 
to be spent annually, but, if thought desirable, reserved 
and accumulated for a period not exceeding five years." 
The administration of the income of the fund for the above- 
mentioned objects will be іп the hands of the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy. 


Mr. GEORGE Frampton, A.R.A., has been congratulating 
the Lord Mayor of Birmingham on the unique achieve- 
ments of the Birmingham school of art, which, he said had 
done more for the decorative arts than any other in the 
country, and those who had studied there had turned out 
some of the most serious workers of his acquaintance in 
the art world. 


Тнв Prince of Wales visited the National Gallery of 
British Art at Millbank on Tuesday for the purpose of 
choosing a ition for the proposed statue of the late 
Sir John Millais. He was received by the committee of 
the Millais memorial, and, after consideration of the 
various sites suggested, it was decided to place the statue 
on the principal flight of steps in front of the entrance 
ortico, or, as an alternative, in one of the open spaces in 
ront of the building. It was also decided to ask Mr. 
Thomas Brock, R.A., to undertake the execution of the 
statue. | 


THE annual meeting of the Manchester Academy of Fine 
Arts was held on Monday evening last, under the 


presidency of Mr. Н. Clarence Whaite. Mr. Elias 
Bancroft, the hon. secretary, read the annual report, 
which, as usual, recorded a successful year's work. The 
Academy's list of subscribers now numbers 127. The 
officers for 1899 were afterwards elected, Mr. Whaite 
being re-elected president, Mr. R. Barber vice-president, 
Mr. Elias Bancroft hon. secretary, Mr. John Cassidy hon. 
treasurer, and Miss Emma Magnus hon. literary secretary. 
It was stated that Sir William H. Bailey had consented 
to act as one of the trustees of the Academy, in room of 
the late Mr. Gillibrand. He was duly elected. Out of 14 
candidates for the associateship of the Academy the 
following were elected by the requisite two-thirds 
majority—viz., Mr. Phil W. Smith and Mr. W. E. Webb. 


Tue Society of Scottish Artists held their annual general 
meeting at Edinburgh on Friday last, when the following 
office-bearers were elected :— President, the Marquis of 
Huntly; vice-presidents, the Lord Justice-General, Mr. 
У. О. Orchardson, R.A.; Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Sir John Gilmour, and Mr. M'Taggart; chairman of 
Council, Mr. Т. Coutts Michie ; secretary, Mr. Robert Н. 
Christie, S.S.C. ; auditor, Mr. R. M. Muirhead, C.A. The 
retiring chairman of Council; in the course of a few vale- 
dictory remarks, said it had been stated that the society 
was а superfluous body, but he maintained it was. not 
superfluous. It was complementary or supplementary to 
the R.S.A. It had made the R.S.A. toe the line, and it 
would never be superfluous so long as the members kept 
it there and took up the work seriously. In accepting the 
office of chairman of the Council, Mr. Michie suggested 
that they should stop small exhibitions, which, he was 
sure, were doing them more harm than good, and have 
instead a bi-annual exhibition ia Edinburgh and ап exhibi- 
tion in London. There was a chance of doing financially 
much better in London than they could do anywhere. 


We hear of an attempt being made to revive a pictu- 
resque custom which was popular among craftsmen and 
tradesmen in the days of Elizabeth and James the First. 
It is proposed to give in the Guildhall next June a pageant, 
or masque, illustrative of the various arts and crafts of the . 
Metropolis. A petition inviting the aid of the Corporation 
was presented to-day by the Art Workers’ Guild, and has 
been referred to a committee for consideration. The 
appeal is signed by several distinguished artists, among 
whom are Sir Edward Poynter, Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. 
a. J. Solomon, Mr. Frank Dicksee, and Mr. Onslow 
ord. g 


THREE panels of old Brussels tapestry, consisting of two 
oblong panels and a small upright panel, measuring aito- 
gether 314 ft. by 444 ft., the scenes representing summer, 
autumn and spring, which belonged to Mr. E. Coleman, 
of the Abbey, St. Mary's, Bedford (where they have been 
hanging since 1803), were sold in one lot by Messrs, 
Christie last Friday, and fetched /2,200. | 


ANOTHER of those curious stories respecting the discovery 
of some wonderful old painting or other comes to us 
through the medium of the Paris correspondent ot the 
Daily Telegraph. А picture dealer of the Rue St. Lazare 
was some time ago on the lookout for a large frame. He 
was supplied with what he wanted by a carpenter, who 
for 20 francs gave him an old picture, which was sur- 
rounded by a wooden border of the size required, Тһе 
dealer put the canvas in a corner of his shop, andan artist 
who passed that way examined it closely, scratched some 
of it, and cried out to the astonished owner, * Why; you 
have a treasure here. It is supposed to be a variant by 
Raphael himself, of his celebrated picture, the * Vatican 
Adam and Eve." Soon after the dealer sold the old 
picture for 80,000 francs (£3,200). Тһе carpenter, hearing 
this, asked to have the canvas back, alleging that he only 
sold the frame, but the dealer pretends to be deaf on this 
matter, and so the case has been referred to a Juge d’In- 
struction by the Procurator of the Republic. | 


We have pleasure in drawing attention to the announce- 
ment we have received of the formation of a draughts- 
men's association under the title of “ The British Associa- 
tion of Draughtsmen.” Тһе secretary fro tem., Mr. J. 
Gillaird, of 34, St. Mary's Road, Canonbury, N., sends us 


م — 


the followiug statement of the objects of the association ;— 
“ The principal object of the association is to infuse more 
genial relations among capable draughtsmen, also a closer 
acquaintance with each other, for the interchange of 
practical ideas, by means of papers read or contributed 
among themselves, and distributed for consideration and 
discussion in the various branches of the association. The 
intention being so far as possible to have none but com- 
petent men as members of this association, so that in the 
event of a vacancy the secretary will be enabled to recom- 
mend a man suited to the employers' requirements; to 
this end a register will be kept of vacancies and members 
. seeking employment ; it is hoped by this means the secre- 
tary can at once place ‘ the right man in the right place.’ 
' No restrictions are made between employer and employee 

as to terms or hours, these being considered as entirely 
between the parties interested." 


Мк. W. H. PREECE, C.B., F.R.S., having attained his 
65th birthday on Wednesday, retires from the position of 
. Engineer-in-Chief and Electrician to the Post Office, but 
it is hoped that his services will be retained by the Post- 
master-General as consulting engineer. 


THE vacant post of borough surveyor of Sunderland has 
‚ been filled by the appointment of Mr. John W. Moncur, of 
Paisley. Mr. Moncur has been burgh engineer of Paisley 
since 1893, and his new position is worth £700 a year. 


THE North Wales slate trade appears to be brisk just now. 
At the Carnarvonsbire quarries, particularly at Bethesda 
. and Llanberis, there is said to be some difficulty in making 
- the qutput equal to the demand. Тһе quarrymen аге 
reaping the benefit too, high wages being earned in all the 
districts. 


Етонт large blocks of marble said to belong to a cornice of 
the temple of Julius Cæsar, are stated to have been dis- 
covered during excavations in the Forum last week. The 
. blocks are deeply embedded in the earth, in a position 
which they must have occupied since their fall from the 
edifice. Іс is expected that other discoveries throwing 
additionallight upon the decoration of the temple will 
shortly be made. 


THE proposed obliteration of King Street by the Parlia- 
ment Street improvement scheme, has raised more than 
one protest against the destruction of so historic a 
thoroughfare. And now the Manchester Guardian thus 
adversely comments on the proposal: —'* King Street is 
conspicuous, even in this historic neighbourhood, for its 
traditions; it has led all the kings of England to their 
coronation; history peoples it with scores of notable 
figures. Flanked though it be with modern buildings, it is 
easy to imagine Spenser in his last bitter days looking forth 
upon it from his garret, Pepys strolling through it in search 
of gossip and adventure, or Nance Oldfield watching the 
crowd passing кш it as she plied her needle and dreamed, 
perhaps, of future fame. Мо doubt it will be convenient 


for the Government to have new. blocks of offices in this ' 


neighbourhood, and no doubt public officials have more 


urgent concerns than the preservation of interesting tradi. | 


tions. But it 1s easier to let well alone than to remedy evil; 
it will be easier for us to preserve King Street, with its 
thousand interesting associations, than it will be for another 
generation to restore it; and while it is certain that the 
problem has had very careful consideration from those in 
authority, it is far from certain that a more satisfactory 
solution could not have been found." 


een ! 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
HILE other parts of this country are reportedto be, as 
regards general business, in a good condition, Boston 
thusfar has not feltor sharedthisprosperity. Building is only 
moderately active, and land values remain as they have 
been for some years. As far as we can discern the exist- 
ing condition of affairs in the building world, we should 
judge the time inopportune for artizans, architects' 
assistants, draughtsmen, and others in England who 
might be thinking of coming over to try their fortune in the 
Repub'ic, to make a chance. | 
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IN many parts of this city the houses, stores, &c., are still 
built of wood, a condition of things which is also found in 
Worcester, Mass., and in San Francisco; but efforts are 
being made by various bodies influencing the municipality 
to lessen the number of wooden buildings by extending 
what is called the “ building limit "—that is, to extend the 
area of the city within which wooden buildings are not 
allowable. The Mayor, the insurance companies, the 
architects, the Fire Marshall, and others strongly support 
this movement. Some opposition will be met from parties 
with individual interests. 


THE new South Station which has recently been opened 
forms a central point for several railroad lines, and, like a 
good many American works, is distinguished, or noted, on 
account of its size. 
ground, and the “ waiting-room ” is about two hundred 


and fifty-six feet long. Complaints have been made in the 


daily papers by persons who have not become used to the 
“scale” of the place and who have failed to '* catch their 
train ” by not allowing sufficient time for the quarter-mile 
ог so which they have to walk in going from “ waiting- 
room ” to **ticket office " and thence to the train, so that 
largeness is not always an advantage. Size, however, 
according to Ferguson, is one of the elements that goes 
towards the making of noble architecture, but in this 
instance it can hardly be said to have helped in the 
making ofa great work of art. In this undertaking we 
had in the frst place a railroad magnate, and in the second 
place an engineer, and lastly, very decidedly in the thsrd 
place, an architect. Notwithstanding the position of these 
factors, which some of us think should have been reversed, 
the building 1s a success from the engineer standpoint, and 
a fairly good piece of work (albeit with a distinct utilitarian 
character) architecturally considered. 


Tue high building craze in Boston, which was in part due 
to the force of an evil example in the West, is showing 
some signs of lessening ; at least, we have been able to do 
something by legislation towards curtailing the evil. Тһе 
Governorof Massachussettsin hislast message recommended 
that legislation be enacted to prevent high buildings being 
erected in the neighbourhood of the State-house which 
crowns Beacon Hill. It would be something deplorable to 
have the sky-line of tbis part of the city spoiled. 

THE Mayor suggests that an Architectural Supervising 
Board be appointed, with special reference to the public 
buildings erected in the city. 

IN December, 1896, a movement was started towards 
forming an Exhibition of Industrial Art, or, as it was 
called, an Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts. Although 
there was then no “ Arts and Crafts Society," an Exhi- 
bition was held in April, 1897, and at a later date a society 
was formed under the presidency of Mr. Chas. Eliot 


Norton, of Harvard. There are three grades of member- 


ship—'' masters, craftsmen, and apprentices.” During 
the winter, lectures have been given and classes formed for 
the practical study of the various handicrafts. А second 
Exhibition will be held in April next. | 

| К. B. Jr. 


(American notes and news from other cities in the 
States, will be welcome for this column, and should be 
addressed to Mr. J. Brown, sunt 800, Center Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston.—Eb, B.A.] 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 

By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


| THE NILE. 
HE work in connection with the Reservoir Dam 18 now 
in full swing, Messrs. Jno. Aird & Co. having a large 
number of Europeans and natives at work. Sir Benjamin 
Baker, K.C.M.G., consulting engineer to the Egyptian 
Governmert, left for Egypt last month with Mr. Jno. Aird, 
M.P., and Mr. Wilfrid Stokes, the managing director of 
Messrs. Ransomes & Rapier. One hundred and eighty 
sluices and five lock-gates have to be delivered and erected 
within five years. The dam at Assouan is to store water 
for use during the period of low Nile. The barrage, some 
300 miles lower down at Assiout, is designed to hold up the 
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level of the Nile about ro ft. at that spot, во as to divert 
the water thus stored down the Ibrahimia Canal during 
the months of lowest Nile. Result, two crops for one! 


How Ice Can SHOVE ! 

Mr. R. W. Leonard, in a paper read before the above 
body, related a case in which a bridge pier weighing 500 
tons, and carrying one end of a 150 ft. span, was pushed 
out of position by “ shoving ” ice. ‘The ice sheet which 
caused the damage was about 3 ft. thick. The thrust 
exerted by the ice was estimated at more than 170 tons. 


THE DEEP SEA. 
' H.M.S. “ Penguin” recently reached Sydney, the head- 
quarters of the Australian naval station,'after a sur- 
veying cruise in the Pacific, and reports having taken soun- 
dings between Auckland and the Tongan Archipelago 4,762 
fathoms deep. This is the record up to the present. The 
recent disappearance of Falcon Island was investigated. 
It was formed during a volcanic eruption in 1885, and 
vanished last September. It is now found to be three 
fathoms beneath the surface, but is quite likely to bob up 
serenely again some day. This reprehensible habit is some- 
what embarrassing to mariners, who not unnaturally prefer 
&n open course. 
Covent GARDEN OPERA House. i 

I am glad to see that Mr. E. O. Sachs has been appointed 
architect and technical adviser to the Grand Opera 
Syndicate, and the appointment will include the general 
supervision of the working of the? stage at Covent Garden 
so far as its mechanism is concérned. The stage will 
probably be largely remodelled and arranged so as to be 
worked by electric motors. 

| SLaG Bricks. 

The slag is granulated by being passed into water; 
soluble silica is produced at the same time; 10 per cent. 
of quicklime is added to this granulated slag; the 
mixture is pressed into moulds and allowed to harden 
under water. The resulting bricks are very strong, weigh 
from 6} to 7} lbs. each, have polished faces and very sharp 

ев. 


edg 
CooLGARDIR WATER-PIPE CONTRACT. 

Messrs. W. S. Vellinghausen & Co., of the City, write 
to the engineering papers definitely stating that they have 
obtained the contract for 32,000 tons of steel plates for 
the above pipes, and have placed the orders with four 
German rolling mills, the total outlay being about 
£ 240,000. | 

BLoEMFONTEIN WATERWORKS. 

The sum of £100,000 has already been expended on 
these, and to complete them the estimated requirement is 
another £20,000. 

VIENNA WATER. 

This is brought some 66 miles to the city. The average 

supply is nearly 19 gallons per head. 


SEWAGE DisPosAL AT BRISTOL, 
The Bristol Town Council has instructed the Sanitary 
Committee to proceed with inquiries with a view to the 
adoption of a scheme of sewage disposal estimated to cost 


£379,700. 
AMERICAN SLATES. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal announces that after 
recent careful inquiries, it 1s convinced that American 
roofing slate can be delivered in London at a price 9s. less 

r thousand than Welsh ones. Shall we hear of the 
irrepressible Yankee shipping coals to Newcastle next ? 

We Score THIS TIME | 

The Greek Ephemeris states that during the recent loot- 
ing in Candia, only two safes withstood the pillagers. One 
contained £200, and both were made by Chatwood's 
Company at Bolton. 

MonTicE WHEELS. 

Тһе American Machinist describes an ingenious substitute 
for these. Dovetailed grooves are cut in the faces of the 
teeth ot the c.i. or steel wheel, and filled with strips of raw 
hide or fibre. They last much longer than wheels with 
wooden teetb, and when worn the strips are easily 
renewed. The Gleason Tool Company, of Rochester, 
N.Y., manufacture them. . 
LABRADOR. 

A Halifax prospecting party, which left St. Johns last 
spring for the Labrador coast, has returned. Large beds 


of hematite are reported to have been discovered, as well 
as deposits of copper and mica. 


SMALL PRIVATE ELECTRIC LiGHT INSTALLATION. 

In a pa on “Some Practical Points in Electric 
Lighting” read before the Mason University College 
Engineering Society, Mr. H. Lea directed his 
remarks principally to| a private installation of about 
20 Н.Р.  Water-power where available was pointed 
out as the best motive power for country-house lighting. 
А table was given showing the relative costs of steam, gas, 
and oil engines to be practically the same. 

Мотов Cans. | 

The general regulations of the Automobile Club Show at 
Richmond, which is to'be opened on June 17th, have now 
been issued, and may be obtained by applying to the 
secretary, at No. 4, Whitehall Court, London, SW. 

t CYCLE CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN.” 

“Тһе next course of Cantor lectures at the Society of Arts 
will be by Mr. Archibald Sharp, on theabove subject. The 
course commences on the 20th of this month. Тһе first 
lecture will deal with the frame generally ; the second with 
wheels, bearings, pedals, and steering arrangements; the 
third with driving gear; and the fourth and last ofthe 
series- with brakes, saddles, tyres, «с. 

| .. MISTAKES WiLL HAPPEN | 

Mistakes will happen, but when they are not of one’sown 
making they are aggravating. In my remarks on “ Timber 
Seasoned Electrically,” inlast week's British Architect, 1 am 
made to say that it took 75 per cent. of carbonate of soda 
to dissolve the resin, whereas what I really did write was 
75» a very different thing indeed, a difference too important 
to go uncorrected. The substitution of the word “ corks " 
for “ casks," and the insertion of a comma where it wasn't 
wanted are, I presume, two of those playful] little jokes 
which printers sometimes delight to play off upon the 
unsuspecting and hapless author. 


E: d 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OLD SCOTTISH WORK. 
DRAWN BY W. SMALL, F,S.A., SCOTLAND. 
R. SMALL holds a front rank as a clever and dis- 
criminating illustrator of old Scottish work as all 


our readers who possess his “Scottish Woodwork” 
(Batsford) are aware. We are pleased to be able to give 


‚some recent examples from his hand. The old halberts 


are fine old work and so is also the old silk banner. The 
window ornamentation is the only instance of the kind 
Mr. Small has met with in Scotland. 


| OTTINGS OF AMERICAN WORK. 

Elsewhere we refer to the interesting catalogue of the 
T-Square Club, Philadelphia. Though it contains а 
large number of illustrations, it is only in a few that 
the best character of American work is illustrated. Such 
are these we have slightly reflected in Mr. Raffles 
Davison's Rambling Sketches. In quaint, homely domestic 
work the modern American is hard to beat. Mr. Calvin 
Stevens! cottage is a case in point. All this design comes 
naturally and unaffectedly, and the little quaint loggia is a 
genuinely. American graft on to the Colonial type. Then 
in Mr. Elmer Grey's stairway below we have one of those 
things done pre-eminently well in America. Staircases, 
with pleasant half landings, and nice effects of light and 
shade are common enough in the best American work. Іп 
fact, one is inclined to think sometimes that the tempta- 
tion to sit about on the stairs (in nice company) must be 
very great in America! It would take a vast quantity of 
originality and skill to ‘‘ go one better” than in such nice 
simple effects as Mr. Elmer Grey's hall, which we indicate 
in our sketch. The ability in many lines of craftsmanshi 
in America is also very distinctly evident, as all well- 
informed people know. The charming bit of glazing we 
ilustrate 15 a case in point. Lastly, we show a design for 
the treatment of a focal point in a town by Mr. Albert 
Kelsey, which illustrates the good. influence of French 
study on American design. : 

These are, to our mind, the kind of things in which 


.modern American architecture is seen at its best, and we 


may be forgiven for thinking that all the efforts at originality 
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have not yet developed into anything better than the 
appreciative development of existing types. Buta certain 
development of them is surely something gained ! 


KINGSTON ON HULL—CENTRAL LIBRARY. 
DESIGNED BY MESSRS. WILLS AND ANDERSON. 


We cannot do better in description of this excellent 
design than quote the following from the report accom- 
panying it :— 

“ After a most careful consideration of your conditions 
we came to the conclusion that a clear passage way from 
street to street was required. We therefore placed the 
ladies’ reading room on the Albion Street front, as other- 
wise no adequate area would be left for the extension of 
news rooms demanded by the'conditions. The reference 
library, reference store, work room and mess rooms are 
top lighted, as are also the news and magazine roorrs. 

“ We have been somewhat perplexed as to the right 
reading of the clause referring to the treatment of the 
angle next to the Church Institute, but we bave concluded 
that any circular treatment here would be inadmissible, 
as Ix conditions state that the Institute may at any time 
be built out to the front, which might destroy the effect 
and convenience of any circulat bay or turret rendering it 
wholly inadmissable. Тһе treatment shown would, how- 
ever, look equälly well, and its effect can never be de- 
stroyed by any rebuilding or alteration to the Church 
Institute. 

“¿We do not consider it necessary to refer to any other 
points of our plans, as everything is shown upon our 
drawings. | 

“ The building would be heated by a system of low 
pressure radiators. The radiators placed under windows 
would be ventilating radiators. А ventilating trunk to be 
taken from every room and to be brought into the heating 
Stack, the smoke being taken up iron pipe in the centre, 
the heat of which would induce an upward current of 
vitiated air through the trunk. Тһе details of these 
arrangements are not shówn on the drawings since they 
would unnecessarily complicate them. Fire extinguishing 
apparatus, to consist of hydrants placed in useful positions 
on an and first floors, iron rolling shutters to close in 
lending library and reference store room, and an ample 
supply of fire buckets in proper places; also, if thought 
necessary, water pipes along ridges of roofs. Tanks in roofs 
would probably be required, but we should want particu- 
lars only to be obtained on'the spot to fully go into such 
matters, 

“ As for sanitation, we should adopt w.c.'s—best wash 
down apparatus, white ware lavatory basins trapped under- 
neath with lead traps with clearing eyes. All drains em- 
bedded in concrete and laid to even falls. Inspection pits 
at the points indicated. 

“ The electric or gas fittings to be simple wrought iron 
and brass fittings of the nature of those made by Messrs. 
Benson. Incandescent electric lamps or incandescent gas 
lamps to be used. 

“ Cost of heating and ventilating sà 

» lighting gas piping ... 50% ... 150 

, electric wiring Ripe eee A 

„ Speaking tubes and bells (за) ... 30 

„ Sanitary appliances (other than 
drains) ... > ied ... 50 

н fire extinguishing appliances ... 120 

“We estimate the cost of the building at a cube of 734. 
а foot at /7,537 18s. 104., or in round figures £7,500, at 
which price we have no hesitation in saying the work can 
be done. We have no particulars of the buildings at pre- 
sent covering the site—but as a broad general rule the 
material obtained from an old building about covers the 
cost of the labour of pulling the same down. 

“Тһе materials to be used would be as follows :—The 
external walls to be carried out in special made red pressed 
bricks five courses to a foot, the stone dressing to be 
Bramley Fall or other Yorkshire Sandstone. Windows to 
be wood sashes or in other cases lead lights in strong iron 
frames, Ground floor rooms to be floored with hard wood 
blocks in small strips on concrete. Halls aud corridors in 
white terrazzo with black borders. First floor to be fire- 
proof, composed of steel joists with coke breeze concrete 
having small wooden strips embedded in same to fix floors 
formed of pitch pine battens cut across the grain or wood 
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block floors as preferred. Corridor and ground floor 
ublic rooms generally to have a dado of salt glazed bricks. 
he front pitch of main roof to be covered with West- 
moreland silver grey slates, the remainder with Bangor 
countess slating, all roofs rough boarded and felted, and 
all slates nailed with No. 2 copper nails to fir batteus. 
The staircase to be of stone." 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 
RIGHTS OF LIGHT AND AIR, AND THE NEW 
MUNICIPALITIES BILL FOR LONDON. 
IR,—The present state of the law with regard to 
matters of light and air in building operations is one 
of great uncertainty and productive of much waste of time 
and money, and frequently seriously impedes the building 
enterprises of those wishing to improve or rebuild their 
premises ; and it is very often a question whether it is not 
worth while to pay a sum of money as blackmail rather 
than have the progress of the work stopped by an 
injunction, and risk the heavy expenses incurred in fight- 
mean action often based on trivial or even imaginary 
rights. 

How to deal with this question so as not to interfere 
with vested interests and rights, and yet at the same time 
facilitate building operations, may be a difficult problem, 
but it is not by any means an impossible one. 

In Scotland these matters are dealt with by the Court 
of the Dean of Guild, and it ought to be possible to adopt 
some similar means here. It has been suggested that 
a Technical Court should be established, and every 
building owner where any question of light, air, or 
other easement arises, should be able to appeal to 
this Court and cite before it all respondents who 
may be interested. Plans could be deposited to which all 
interested parties could have access, and the Court would 
then proceed to hear the objectors and the building 
owner and decide the limit to which the building could 
be carried without interfering with the lights and ease- 
ments of the objectors; by this means no injury would be 
done to the rights of either party and the decision obtained 
before the building owner is pledged to his contract with 
the builder would most certainly prove of invaluable 
service to those contemplating building, and prevent 
blackmailing or useless actions. 

The Technical Court would be composed of professional 
men who would not require expensive expert evidence to 
be brought before them to determine the issue, and who 
would visit the premises and see for themselves. The 
nucleus of such a court is to be found іп the Tribunal of 
Appeal under the London Building Act of 1894; its 
numbers could be increased, and additional powers given 
to it to charge the necessary fees for maintenance, and the 
whole cost of deciding between the parties would be a 
mere fraction of the present Моа засо and wasteful 
course of fighting a light and air action. There could, of 
course, be an appeal to the Divisional Court, if thought 
necessary, and also the building owner, if he exceeded the 
limits laid down by the court without first settling with his 
neighbours would be proceeded against by the court, who 
should have the power of enforcing their own decisions. 

To this end the Society of Architects, in November last, 
approached the Lord Chancellor with a petition, praying 
that a Parliamentary Committee might be appointed to 
enquire into the present law with regard to ancient lights, 
with a view to saving the large amount of moneys а 
expended in determining the rights of owners with regar 
to same, wher his Lordship intimated that he would give 
the matter his careful attention. 

It is hoped that the hearty co-operation of the leaders 
of the professions—both architects, surveyors, and lawyers 
— will be given to obtaining an Act of Parliament to deal 
with this subject, and thus enable us at least to be on an 
equal footing with Scotland, and the present new Municipal 
Government Bill should give a good opportunity for 
forming the necessary Court under the Central Authority, 
the London. County Council. 

C. McARTHUR BUTLER, 
Secretary of the Society of Architects, 
| St. James” Hall, Piccadilly, W. 
February 1oth, 1899. 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T last week's meeting of this Association, Mr. Thomas 
Ross, president, in the chair, a paper was read by 

Mr. Thomas A. Croal entitled “ Some Words about Edin- 
burgh Architecture." Dealing with the placing of build- 
ings, and the exits from public places, Mr. Croal took for 
his starting point Mr. Waterhouse's comments on the site 
ultimately selected for the Usher Hall. Mr. Waterhouse 
had remarked, on the general question, that a site for a 
public building should be more or less surrounded by lawns 
and trees, as nothing, in his judgment, so much enhanced 
the enjoyment of fine architecture as the softening in- 
fluence of neighbouring vegetation. Proceeding on the 
lines thus indicated, Mr. Croal reviewed the position of 
many public buildings in Edinburgh, first noting the 
beauty to the eye presented by the Register House, and 
suggesting that the determination of Edinburgh to pre- 
serve the north side of Charlotte Square—by the same 
architect—lay in the charm of its combination of a sunny 
frontage and the “softening influence on neighbouring 
vegetation." Mr. Croal indicated the Scott Monument as 
a prominent illustration of a building badly placed,. in 
respect that its worst aspect was on its own proper front. 
The University was so placed that the best front view was 
obtained inside, and the Museum of Science and Art had 
heavy cornices to keep off the sun, and an open glass front 
to the cold north. Fettes College was so grandly placed 
that the plainness of its rear view did not offend, but many 
buildings existed whose back parts, although on the suuny 
side, were so bald as to show only deformity. Princes 
Street, although Glasgow folk called it “а street wi’ ae 
side," seemed the perfection of condition for prominent 
town architecture. Referring to the fact announced by 
the Lord Provost that the new buildings in the Castle 
were condemned by the Commander-in-Chief and the 
War Secretary, Mr. Croal showed how they came as an 
ugly breach in what was formerly a lovely and perfect 
contour, and then commented on the curious fact stated 
at Dundee by the Marquis of Lothian that the War Office 
had raised the question of carving the English quarterings 
on the Castle. The second part of the paper pointed out 
us шч of exit from a number of public halls іп Edin- 

urgh. 


NOTTINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE members of the Nottingham Master Builders' 
Association dined together on the roth inst., and 
spent a very pleasant evening. The chairman for the 
evening was Mr. Enoch Hind, a former president, who 
had to take the place of Mr. Jas. Wright, the present 
president, absent through illness. In proposing “ Success 
to the Master Builders Association," Mr. Hind said the 
association had been formed for only two or three years, 
but he was pleased to inform them that during the past 
year their membership had increased by 31. (Apprause:) 
hey had had 140 meetings during the twelve months, an 
the members on the books to-day were 99. He hoped 
they would soon exceed 100. Не was sure that so long as 
they remained banded together they would go on progress- 
ing, and not only progressing, but they would be even 
more successful in the undertakings of the future than they 
had been in the past. 

In responding to the toast of “ The National Federation 
and Kindred Associations," Mr, Alderman J. Bowen, of 
Birmingham, president of the Midland Federation, 
referred at some length to the work of the National 
Federation and the Midland Federation, over which he 
presided. Alderman Bowen remarked that they had not 
felt it to be their duty to carry on aggressive work against 
trade societies ; they had aimed at greater things, such as 
obtaining proper forms of contract and better provisions 
generally. To protect their interests the Master Builders' 
Associations must take united action, and co-operate 
heartily one with the other. 


AT a meeting of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society held on the rıth inst., a paper was read by Mr. 
J. Jerman, F.R.I.B.A., on “ Architect v. Artist.” 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
AND SITE VALUES. 


N interesting report on this subject has been drawn up 
Alderman. W. Thompson, of the Richmond 

(Surrey) Town Council, at the request of the Health 
Committee of that body. Мг. Thompson goes into the 
question thoroughly with figures and full details, devoting 
special attention to the dwellings for workmen erected by 
the Richmond Council. In his general survey of present 
conditions he points out that, broadly speaking, the 
housing difficulty in large towns is essentially a land 
question and in rural districts a wages question, and that 
in order to prevent recurring and increasing evils in this 
respect it will be necessary to devise some means for 
dealing with the “corner " in urban land values and with 
the improvement of the income of the agricultural 
labourer. ''It is desirable, then," Mr. Thompson con- 
cludes, ‘‘ that every encouragement and facility should be 
given by the Legislature to the sale and appropriation of 
sites for workmen's dwellings, and for the continuance of 
cottages on existing sites." ! 

The following are among the recommendations made to 
assist in this direction :—That owners of all unoccupied 
land (except open spaces, parks, and other specially- 
exempted lands) in urban districts should be required to 
declare the fair market '*site value” of such land, and 
that it should be rated for local purposes оп a percentage 
of half such “ site value”; that local authorities should be 
empowered to take vacant land compulsorily for work- 
men's dwellings at the fair market ''site value" thus 
obtained by a simple procedure оп the lines of the Allot- 
ments Clauses of the Local Government Act, 1894 ; that 
both the State and the local authorities should give facili- 
ties for the extension of light railways, tramways, and 
workmen's trains to the outskirts of large towns at cheap 
fares on the zone system; that the Government should 
lend money to local authorities for erecting workmen's 
dwellings at 2% or 2} per cent. ; that in every district a 
standard rental per cubic foot should be fixed for work- 
men's dwellings, and that total or partial exemption from 
existing and future land taxes or taxation of ground values 
should be granted on a sliding scale (according to rental) 
to municipalities, companies, landowners, and others 
letting their cottages below this standard rate (a rental of 
6d. per room per week in rural districts and 1s. per room 
per week in large towns, with intermediate amounts for 
small towns, is suggested as a fair basis for arriving at a 
definite conclusion on the, subject of such standard 
rental); that half of the rates of such cottages should be 
remitted as in the case of the Agricultural Rating Act, the 
money to be obtained if necessary by a tax on ground 
values or a municipal sur-tax on the death duties; that no 
cottages should be entitled to such exemption except such 
as the sanitary authority should certify to be in a proper 
sanitary condition. | 

Mr. Thompson puts forward as а reform urgently 
needed the extension of the period for repayment of 
loans made in connection with municipal workmen's 
dwellings. He would like to see the time extended to тоо 
years in the case of land and to 60 years in the case of 
buildings and other works, and he recommends that steps 
should be at once taken by local authorities to secure 
this change. 


JOTTINGS. 


в. Thomas Rei, of Dundee University College, has 
been appointed headmaster of the engineering depart- 
ment of the Birmingham Municipal Technical School. 


Tue Art Gallery Committee of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion has appointed a Sub-committee to consider and report 
upon the best means of developing the educational value 
ob the Art Gallery to elementary school children, pupil 
teachers, and others. 


А TABLET to the memory of Mrs. Felicia Hemans was 
unveiled on the 24th ult., by the Lord Mayor of Liver- 
l, at the house in Duke Street in which the poetess was 
rn. Thetablet has been erected by the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Historical Society, which has now in hand a 
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similar memorial for the house in Rodney Street, where 
Mr. Gladstone was born. 


Tue parish church of Biggin, Derbyshire, has just received 
an addition in the shape of a tower clock, which has been 
erected at the cost of Mrs. Wraith, in memory of her father. 
It hastwo dials, facing north and south, and strikes the 
hours. Messrs. Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby, carried out the work. 


THE London County Council have given their consent to 
the formation of a new street, 5o ft. wide, and nearly a 
quarter of a mile long, starting close to St. Paul's Schools, 
at West Kensington, and terminating opposite the house 
of the late Sir E. Burne-Jones. Тһе street will be known 
as Fitzgeorge Avenue, and will be occupied on both sides 
of its entire length by blocks of residential flats. Mr. 
Delissa Joseph, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 


Тнк Windsor Electric Installation Company has Бееп 
directed to lay a cable from its works in Peascod Street 
to Windsor Castle, in order to supply the current for the 
palace, which has hitherto been generated at the station 
under the north terrace opposite the royal library. The 
cable, which is to be similar to that connecting Eton 
College, will be carried up Castle Hill to the grand quad- 
rangle, and will be capable of lighting about 2,000 lamps. 


Over the granary at Vaynol Park, Bangor, North Wales, 
Mr. J. G. Duff Assheton Smith, ]-Р., has just had erected 
& clock tower with a large illuminated clock fixed in the 
same. Опе dial faces the stable yard and the other dial 
the park. The clock strikes the hours upon a large bell 
for the use of the servants on the estate. The work has 
been carried out by Messrs. William Potts & Sons, of 
Leeds, makers of the Bangor town clock. 


А PARLIAMENTARY return just issued gives the statistics of 
tramway working in the United Kingdom for the year 
ending June 3oth last. It appears that in England and 
Wales there were835 miles of tramway open, and that 
the capital expenditure on them was £12,434,688. The 
gross receipts were £3,634,064, and the total working 
expenditure was £2,838,244, making the net receipts 
£795,820. The number of passengers carried was 
654,812,254; the total number of horses employed was 
30,015 ; and the number of locomotive engines was 557. 


THE case of the “ Соуегпогѕ of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital v. City of London Corporation " was mentioned 
before the Recorder (Sir Charles Hall, M.P.) and a special 
jury the other day. This was a claim for about £20,000 
compensation in respect of the acquisition of an area of 
freehold land, containing 1,078 superficial feet, at present 
forming the site of Nos. 9o, 91, and 92, Fleet Street, and 
Nos. т and 2, St. Bride’s-passage, required for street- 
widening purposes. А settlement was arrived at, the 
parties agreeing to accept a verdict for £16,000, the costs 
to be taxed. 


THE discovery is reported from Baden, a little town in the 
Swiss canton of Argovie, of a small Roman hospital. Тһе 
ruins are of little or no interest architecturally, though no 
doubt they will appeal to antiquarians. Тһе arrange- 
ment of the ruins leaves no doubt as to the use for which 
they were built. The building is composed of 14 small 
rooms, in which a large number of medical and surgical 
instruments, tweezers, tubes, knives for spreading plasters, 
spoons, measure-glasses, cauterisers, ointment boxes, and 
the like, were found; in fact, everything goes to show that 
this was the site of the hospital of the Fourth and Fifth 
Legions, which had their headquarters at Baden. 


А LARGE three-light window has been erected in the 
Free Church College, Glasgow, “Бу old students and 
some friends of the college” to the memory of Professors 
Drummond and Candlish. The window was designed by 
Mr. David Gauld and executed by Messrs. Guthrie and 
Wells, who have carried out the work in an admirable 
manner under the direction of Mr. John J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., 
the architect. The window occupies the south wall of the 
grand staircase in the college, and the subject of the 
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designs, running through all the three openings, is meant 
to indicate the student entering the world of active life 
through the gates of learning. The window is refined in 
drawing, and the colouring rich and harmonious. 


THE largest stone ever delivered in Exeter arrived there 
on the 2oth ult., via the Midland and South-Western 
Railway. It consisted of a huge block of yellow mag- 
nesium limestone, raised in Messrs. Lindley & Sons’ 
quarries at Mansfield, in Nottingham, weighing 9 tons 
18 cwt., and containing no less than 165 cubic feet. Had 
it been more than two cwt. heavier the cranes at the 
Queen Street goodsstation could not have lifted it, the 
utmost lifting capacity of the largest not exceeding ten 
tons. This immense stone is destined to form the colossal 
figure of the Crucified Christ, which Messrs. Harry Hems 
& Sons, the well-known sculptors of Exeter, have been 
commissioned by Lord Aldenham of Aldenham to execute 
for the high altar screen at St. Alban's Cathedral. 
Magnesium limestone is a rare and costly material, more 
expensive indeed than is the best Sicilian marble. It is 
expected to take fully six months to carve the figure. 


THE sixteenth annual report of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association states that during the past year the 
association had laid out six new grounds, had furnished 
gymnastic apparatus for another ground, had provided trees 
and seats in sixteen localities, and by means of special 
gifts from its members had erected nine drinking fountains 
in public gardens and playgrounds, and had also given 
assistance in the acquisition or improvement of a number 
of other grounds and in opposing Bills in Parliament which 
affected public open spaces. It was agreed to approach 
the Corporation of the City of London with regard to the 
maintenance of City churchyards, to commence the laying 
out of Portland Place enclosure in the New Kent Road, 
to communicate with the London County Council respect- 
ing the management of Hampstead Heath, and to make 
further inquiries about the proposed recreation ground at 
Finchley and the suggested acquisition of a portion of 
Wimbledon Park, which is for sale, near Wimbledon 
Common. 


E aera 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS, 


The Architectural Association. —Feb. 17th, 7.30 p.m. Paper 
on “ Colour Decoration," by Mr. Cole A. Adams. Feb. 
18th. Visit to Roman Catholic Cathedral, Victoria-st., at 


p.m. 
i Society of Architects. —Feb. 23rd, 8 pa Paper on 
“ Lincrusta Decoration,” by Mr. F. Scruby. 

Technical College Architectural Craftsınan’s Society (Glasgow). 
Feb. 17th, 8 p.m. Paper entitled “ Notes on Building 
Materials," by Messrs. R. W. Horn and Alex. Davie. 

South Kensington Museum.—Feb. 18th. Mr. J. Н. Pollen, 
M.A., on “Furniture.” Feb. 25th. Mr. W. Burton on 
* Pottery." 

Royal Institution.—Feb. 18th, 3 p.m. The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Rayleigh on “Тһе Mechanical Properties of 
Bodies ” (2). 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Feb. 20th, 8 p.m. 
Messrs. J: M, Brydon and F. J. Burgoyneon “ Municipal 
and Public Libraries.” 

Architects’ Benevolent Society.—Feb. 20th. Election of 
pensioners. 

Birmingham Architectural Assoctation.—Feb. 24th, 6.45 
p.m. Mr. Н.В. Cresswell on ‘‘ The advantages of being 
an Artist.” 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Feb. 20th, 6.30 
p.m. Prof. Goodman on “Steel Construction in 
Buildings.” 

Perth Architectural Association.—Feb. 18th, 2.30 p.m. 
Visit to Wilson U.P. Church, New Scott Street. 

Royal Academy of Aris—Feb. 20th and 23rd, 4 p.m. 
Lectures on “ Greek Sculpture" by Mr. А. S. Murray. 
(1 and 2). 

Society of Arts.—Feb. 21st. Paper on °‘ Vitreous 
Enamels " by Mr. Cyril Davenport. i 

Sanitary Institute. —Feb. 20th. 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1800. 


QUANTITIES AS THE BASIS OF THE 
CONTRACT. 


ThE question of “ quantities" is one of those profes- 
sional topics which never seems to reach any definite 
or unanimous finality in their discussion, although there is, 
perhaps, no point of professional practice which more 
needs united agreement on the part of architects. For 
years “ quantities” have formed a fruitful source of dis- 
cussion, but we think that the opinions and practice of 
architects in regard to them remain as varied as ever they 
did. Nor do we find any greater accord manifested in the 
most recent discussion on the subject, which took place 
only the other evening at a meeting of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland. The special point taken up was 
as to the desirability, or otherwise, of the quantities being 
made part of the contract, and there was the usual diver- 
gency of opinion expressed as to the good or ill results of 
such practice. The arguments for and against the practice 
were very much on the lines of those employed in many a 
previous discussion, and the difficulty of doing justice to 
the builder and building owner alike with an even hand 
seems to һауе proved as great a stumbling-block as ever. 

The discussion was as atsome length by a speaker 
E John Good) who favoured making the quantities the 
asis of the contract. This speaker, presumably a builder, 
urged that the practice of ignoring the quantities after a 
tender is accepted and the contract prepared for signature, 
except perhaps where they may be brought in as a sche- 
dule of prices to govern deviations, additions, or deduc- 
tions, was contrary to all principle, and to the essentials 
of a fair and equitable contract. This of course suggests 
the somewhat obvious question as to what are the essentials 
of a fair and equitablecontract. Well, исо {һеу аге 
that the building owner shall pay for what he gets, neither 
more nor less, and that the builder shall be fully paid for 
what he does give. Mr. Good suggests that these essen- 
tials would be fulfilled either (a) by letting the builder 
furnish his own quantities, and the building owner making 
his contract on the plans and specifications with the 
builder's quantities as a schedule of prices; or (b) by the 
building owner furnishing the quantities himself and 
making them the basis of the contract, he being indemni- 
fied against errors in the quantities by the quantity 
surveyor. Mr. Good thinks no surveyor of repute would 
declinetotake responsibility forthe Bun yo his quantities. 
Perhaps not always, but we may take it that the tendency 
would be for the surveyor to err on the liberal side toward 
the builder if he had to guarantee the quantities. This 
would be to favour the builder as against the building 
owner. To obviate any danger of this kind, Mr. Butler, 
a quantity surveyor, following Mr. Good’s line of argu- 
ment, suggested that if a question was raised by either the 
building owner or the builder as to the fulness or insuffi- 
ciency of quantities or description, should the parties 
agree beforehand that such discrepancies might be adjusted 
by some one outside the contract, whose decision would 
be final and binding. In this way both the building 
owner and the builder would be rendered safe; the one 
would pay for no more than he got, and the other would 
be paid only for what he did. 

There were more negatives than affirmatives, however, 
in the discussion. One gentleman, a quantity surveyor, 
maintained that to make quantities part of the contract 
would lead to all sorts of complications, to say nothing 
of the uncertainty as to final cost and so forth. Other 
speakers followed in the same strain, several suggesting 
that the surveyors should be required to guarantee the 
accuracy of their quantities. One surveyor, however, 
pointed out that owing to the extraordinarily loose way in 
which some architects prepared the drawings and speci- 
fication for the purpose of taking off the quantities it was 
practically impessible for surveyors to guarantee the 
quantities. 


Like most subjects worn threadbare with much dis- 
cussion there seems to be little to say that has not been 
said many times over. The discussion at the meeting of 
the Architectural Association of Ireland discovers no 
original views on the subject. We believe that the general 
practice in regard to quantities continues very much the 
same as heretofore, and that it varies as much as ever. 


| Generally we suppose the quantities do not form part of 


the contract, but are ignored when once a tender is 
accepted, forming only a schedule of prices for the devia- 
tions, additions or deductions that may arise hereafter. But 
we think for our own part that an architect should only 
employ a surveyor he can absolutely depend upon, then 
he might fairly safely guarantee the quantities and look 
to the surveyor for his indemnity. Our opinion is that there 
is no need to make the quantities the basis of the contract 
tf (and this is really the crucial point), the quantities are 
carefully taken out from properly prepared drawings and 
specifications, but, of course, accuracy is essential and 
should be guaranteed in some way or other. The sur- 
veyor ought to be as much а respónsible man as the 
architect or builder. 

There are, of course, various ways of overcoming the diffi- 
culty so as to insure the builder and building owner against 
loss. In connection with this very point Professor Banister 
Fletcher once made the following suggestion in these 
columns, which we commend to the attention of our friends 
who have just been discussing the subject. The suggestion 
was this:—(1) ‘ Pursue the' present system until the 
tenders are opened. At the opening of the tenders the 
priced quantities of the builder whose tender is accepted 
are lodged ; (2) the builder may then require the quantity 
surveyor to check with him, or any surveyor he might 
appoint, any items he may select, or every item, the 
quantity surveyor producing all the details, including the 
abstracts of his calculations, and afford the builder every 
information; then if any extras or omissions are dis- 
covered, they shall be priced out according to the lodged 
priced quantities and added to or deducted from the 
tender, and the contract entered into for such varied price. 
The quantities being ignored thereupon, except in so far 
as they may be required to explain the character of the 
work to be done, and to fix the prices which the extras 
and omissions shall be valued at." 

It has also been suggested by several architects who bave 
dealt with this subject that builders should have full oppor- 
tunity of examining the surveyor's quantities in any manner 
they may think necessary before executing a contract, and 
this we think might well be arranged. And, surely, a builder 
ought to be prepared to do this in his own interest, though 
we know it too frequently happens that he would rather take 
the risk of loss than the trouble of verifying the accuracy 
of the quantities, But if this were done, and a mutual 
understanding arrived at, then there could hardly be any 
doubt but that the result would be that the building 
owner would receive full value for his outlay, and the 
builder would be paid for all he did, neither more nor 
less. Than this, presumably, neither builder nor building 
owner desire a more equitable arrangement of terms. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. : 


E were afraid that once the operative plasterers set the 

ball rolling, the National Association of Master 
Builders would insist upon the men coming to their terms as 
to ceasing from “objectionable practices." The men having 
demanded that all foremen should belong to the union, 
thereby raised the whole question as to whether the trades 
unionists were to dominate the employment of non- 
unionists or not. The masters naturally enough say that 
they will consider themselves at liberty to employ non- 
unionists if they wish, and now they go further and say 
they will lock out the plasterers on the 6th of March if they 
do not give an undertaking to cease from ‘‘objectionable 
practices," whereby the right of freedom to employ 
such men without interference from unionists is im- 
perilled. What the plasterers will do remains to be 
seen, but we аге entirely with the masters 
in this case. It is intolerable that a master cannot em- 
ploy any man without the practical consent of the 
unionists—almost as intolerable as the unionist dictum 
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that a bricklayer must not lay more than a certain num- 
ber of bricks per day. We hope, however, that the 
plasterers will concede the requirements of the National 
Association of Master Builders, which, in our opinion, 
are but right and just. Otherwise a most lamentable 
deadlock in the building trade will ensue, and one which 
must work incalculable mischief all round. 


Тнк Bradford Fire Station competition was determined 
on Friday last, the awards being made by the Watch 
Committee as follows:—ıst premium of /100 to Messrs. 
Mawson and Hudson, Bradford; 2nd premium, of / 50, to 
Mr. W. J. Morley, Bradford ; and 3rd premium of £30 to 
Mr. Owen Roberts, Liverpool. Forty-four sets of designs 
were received. This is the competition in which the 
novel condition occurred, providing that the preparation 
and printing of quantities should be included in the 
architect's'commission of 5 per cent., but fortunately the 
corporation saw the error of their ways in time and 
deleted this most objectionable and wholly unprofessional 
stipulation. 5 


WE much regret to find we have misapprehended a state- 
ment which recently appeared in the Birmingham Daily Post 
respecting the 
cost of the pro- 
posed new muni- ——— 
cipal buildings’ — 
at Rugby. The 
statement in the 
paper above re- 
ferred to was as N 
follows :—“ The il 
Council (Rugby 
Urban District 
Council) adver- 
tised for com- 
etitive designs 
or the buildings, 
the estimated 
cost of which was not to exceed £5,000, and they 
selected plans from the thirty sets sent in. The 
estimate was exceeded, and they applied to the Local 
Government Board for sanctionto borrow £3,000 to meet 
the additional cost. Now, however, itis found that the 
lowest cost will be between £8,000 and £9,000, and the 
Council are hardly likely to apply, in the face of present 
feeling, for sanction to borrow another £3,000.” We 
athered from this that a bona-fide tender had been received 
or the work. This, however, we learn is not the 
case, as the following letter from Messrs. R. O'B. North 
& W. Hawke, 44, Ethelburga Street, S.W., shows ;— 
" Sir,——Will you be so good as to correct a statement 
appearing in your paper to the effect that а tender had 
been received for the above work. The building has not 
yet gone to competition, and as the bill of quantities has 
not yet been issued no tender has been received.” We 
have pleasure in giving this explanation of the case, which 
corrects inthis particular our remarks of last week. Atthe 
same time it does not affect the general application of our 
comments, which were directed chiefly to show how the 
romoters of competitions were so often to blame for 
initiating building schemes on a quite false estimate of 
what the cost might be. They not infrequently ask 
architects to put “а pint into a quart pot," and then 
refuse to have anything more to do with the project if the 
trick cannot be performed. 


Competitive plans are invited by the Swindon and Dis- 
trict Hospital Board for an additional fever pavilion to 
accommodate 24 beds. 


WITH the decision of Government to separate the Science 
and Art Departments at South Kensington, under the 
new building scheme, everyone professes to be well satis- 
fied, though some appear to think the retention of the 
Royal College of Science on the east side of Exhibition 
Road a mistake. We cannot see that this matters much, 
since the building is there already and occupied. We see 
it stated that Mr. Aston Webb's design for the Art 
Museum will be first carried out before the Science 
Museum buildings are commenced. This may be so, but 
we believe, however, that the latter scheme is already on 
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paper. The new Science buildings are to be erected in 
front of the Imperial Institute on the opposite side of the 
road, and will be a great improvement to the latter build. 
ing, as the design of that of the Science Museum will add 
much to the dignity of the whole surroundings. We pre- 
sume this block will cost from £100,000 to £200,000, 
whilst the new buildings for the Art Department, forming 
the new frontages to the South Kensington Museum, are 
estimated to cost £ 500,000. 


IN reply to a recent question in the House of Commons 
regarding the coming new buildings in Parliament Street, 
the First Commissioner of Works, Mr. Akers-Douglas, is 
reported to have said that they would be begun as soon 
as the site was cleared and the plans approved. Now 
Earl Wemyss wants to know if the new buildings are to 
be erected on the sole approval of the official head of the 
Office of Works assisted possibly by some of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet. And he goes on to make the following 
suggestions :—‘‘Surely before the plans and designs аге 
finally settled and ‘approved’ they should be ex. 
hibited in public, so that the nation—Monsieur qui рай 
—and all who take an interest in London architecture 
may have an opportunity of seeing, criticising, and, let 
us hope, approving, of the design. It would be contrary 
to all that is right and reasonable if this were not 
done. It has been done on previous occasions, when 
much less important Governmental public buildings were 
concerned. "Thus, under Mr. Layard's rule at the Office 
of Works a model was made of all that district of Lon. 
don where Government public buildings existed or were 
likely to be built; all the houses, &c., were made remov- 
able, so that any intended public building could be placed 
in situ and judged as to its general effect and how far it 
harmonized or otherwise with its surroundings. Оп one 
or two occasions this model has thus been most beneficially 
used. It cost the nation at the time £1,500, and was most 
chiefly executed by a Royal Engineer, son of the late Sir 
Henry Cole. Where is it? Let it be produced, models 
of the proposed buildings being made to scale, and thus 
tested іп model situ. That would be a more rational and, 
I humbly think, safer course than to erect buildings of such 
importance, of which, apparently, the public is to have no 
knowledge until they are completed.” 


We have illustrated a 
great many cottage 
door hoods іп the 
British Architect as 
there are many quaint 
and interesting bits of 
design amongst these 
humble efforts. It is 
curious to note how 
| these designs аге 
А evolved by imitation 
Old door hood from one another. In 
at Redgate the two examples we 
а illustrate the slight 
variation in the bracket and drop suggest two variations 
from an original type. 


THE receiving days at the Royal Academy are :—For 
paintings, drawings, &c., Friday, Saturday, and Monday, 
March 24th, 25th, and 27th, and for sculpture, Tuesday, 
March 28th. | 


THE portrait of the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Russell of 
Killowen), attired in his judicial robes, which is being 
painted by Mr. Sargent, R.A., is now approaching com- 
pletion, and, it 15 expected, will be ready for exhibition at 
the Royal Academy in May next. | 


Mr. Core А. Аолмѕ lectured before the members of the 
Architectural Association, on Friday evening last, on 
* Colour Decoration." The lecture was chiefly for students 
and treated of the subject mainly in an elementary way. 
But Mr. Adams in his opening remarks alluded to the 
great lack of satisfactory schemes of colour decoration in 
our public buildings, albeit he welcomed the great progress 
made in stained glass. He deprecated the fact that too 
often the buildings erected by our best architects contained 
sculpture and painting executed by incompetent and 
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nameless artists, and thereby а wrong was done to the 
building and architect alike. And he suggested that there 
were those amongst his hearers who with an eye and love 
{эг colour and ornament might do much worse than take 
up this branch of architecture as their calling. If, he 
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added, we possessed artists with architectural knowledge, 
who made it their calling to decorate buildings it would be 
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a great public good. , To have men amongst us able to | 


apply decoration architecturally, he suggested would be a 
great boon, with which opinion we may all cordially agree. 
At any rate architects who aspire to be masters of their 


art should know and understand something morethan they | 


usually do about the principles and practice of colour 
decoration from ап architectural point of view. And if 
Mr. Adams' lecture assists the student members of the 
Architectural Association to consider the importance of 
the subject in relation to architecture, and to find ways 
and means of studying it to some practical purpose it will 
have achieved a very useful end. 


Тне monthly meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors, held last week, was chiefly occupied by the 
delivery of an interesting lecture on “ Surveying," by Мг. 
P. Marshall, F.S.I. After dealing with the historical 
phases of the subject Mr. Marshall described the various 
systems of ruodern surveying, and their application to the 
surveys of country estates and property in towns, and 
specially explained the applicability of traversing with the 
theodolite for these surveys, with 
advice as to how the same should 
be carried out. Proceeding, he 
laid down what in his opinion 
was the best mode of preparing 
Parliamentary plans for engineer- 
ing and other uses, and in par- 
ticular the making of the surveys 
required for the working plans 
for railways and other works. He 
next gave advice as to preparing 
the cartoons for Parliamentary 
and other purposes, which are 
used in the illustration of works 
before committees of the Houses 
of Parliament and other tribunals, 
concluding his paper with a brief 
description of how the Ordnance 
Survey of England was carried 
out, and the details shown on the 
published maps. 


Berore the members of the Architectural Association of Ire- 
land on the 14th inst. (Mr. Geo. P. Sheridan, A.R.I.B.A,, 
V.-Pres., in the chair.) Mr. К. M. Buller, hon. sec., read 
a paper entitled ** The Influence of Climateand Material on 
National Architecture.” This paper was awarded the 
** Essay Prize" of the Association, 1897, and was illustrated 
by lantern slides, and the subject was' comprehensively 
treated. А hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer was 
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passed unanimously at the close of his paper. Mr. E. 
Bradbury was elected a member of committee in the room 
of Mr. A. W. Moore resigned; and Mr. |. С. Parkinson, 
Armagh, was elected a member of the Society. 


ONE of the most curious admixtures of the later Renais- 
sance with Gothic work occurs in the church of Droxford 
(see sketch) and really the result has а peculiarly. quaint 
effect. 


MILLIONAIRES and dealers who have maintained the 
American market for foreign art were conspicuously absent 
from Mr. Thomas Clarke's recent sale of American paint- 
ings. This did not, however, prevent him from realising 
50 per cent. profit from an aggregate of 234,495 dols. for 
372 pictures. Four purchasers alone bought to the extent 
of 10,750 dols. The prices beat the record for American 
canvases at an auction. 


Two Louis XVI. open-work vases of ivory and ormolu, 
only 1з in. high, were disposed of on Friday last at 
Christie's for 1,600 guineas. lt was not expected they 
would fetch more than £700 or £800, but after a somewhat 
slow: ‘opening the bidding went on merrily until Mr. 


| Duveen's final bid of 1,600 guineas secured the fall of the 


hammer. 


AMONGST other items of interest іп the same sale were :— 
A Louis XV. secretaire, decorated with marqueterie 
panels of trophies of musical instruments, flowers, &c., 
30 in. wide, 480 guineas ; a cap-a-pie fluted suit of armour, 
probably German, about 1515, 320 guineas; an oblong 
panel of old Flemish tapestry, with a gentleman in the 
costume of Louis XIII. riding a white charger, то ft. by 
IS ft., 205 guineas. 


Tue quaintness of old plastered work often suggests to 
one's mind that it was the personal effort of the workman 
who executed, as in the old plastered gable at Reigate (see 
sketch) dated 1626. 


Ан early impression of Rembrandt's etching known as 
“The Three Trees" was sold at Messrs. Sotheby's the 
other day for {106; and an old impression, but damaged, 
of “ Тһе Ladies’ Wadegrave," afrer Reynolds, by V. 
Green, fetched Z75. 


Bv way of an autumn attraction the Blackpool Corporation, 
along with the representatives of places of amusement in 
the town, have addressed a formal invitation to the Natio- 
Health Society to hold their annual congress there 
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this year, and we understand the invitation has been 
accepted. What ''turns" the members of the congress 
have accepted at the various places of amusement report 
does not say, but presumably the congress will have a 
good time at this popular Lancashire seaside holiday 
resort, for we learn that the Corporation are laying them- 
selves out hospitably to entertain their visitors, and the 
whole of the expenses are guaranteed by them. There is to 
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be a sanitary exhibition on an extensive scale to extend 
over a month. Тһе congress commences on the 21st of 
September. 


THE first Official Test under the auspices of the British 
Fire Prevention Committee, took place at its 
Testing Station, off Regent’s Park, on the ısth inst. The 
subject under investigation was a floor constructed by the 
Expanded Metal Company, Limited. Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
A.R.A.,‚attended to represent the Council, and among the ten 
representatives of the Committee were :—Messrs. Arthur 
M. Watson, District Surveyor, St. George's Hanover 
Square; Bernard Dixie, A.R.I.B.A., District Surveyor, 
East Newington; Benjamin Tabrar, F.R.I.B- À., District 
Surveyor, Greenwich ; Frederick Hammond, F.R.I B.A., 
District Surveyor, East Hampstead ; Edmund Woodthorpe 
M.A., District Surveyor, Northern Division of the City of 
London. Тһе test was conducted by а special sub- 
committee of the executive, comprising Mr. Max Clarke, 
A.R.I.B.A. (Directing Member), Mr. Ellis Marsland, 
District Surveyor, Camberwell, and Mr. Charles E. Goad 
C.E., with Mr. Edwin O. Sachs (Chairman of the Execu- 
tive), and Mr. Е. Farrow (Chairman of the Commercial, 
section), ex-officio. Among the special visitors was the 
Technical Attache of the German Embassy (Mr. H. 
Muthesius). The official illustrated report will be issued 
in due course. 


Тне alterations to Kensington Palace to fit it for public 
use have been found to be far more costly than was 
originally expected. In the first estimate a sum of 
£23,000 was fixed, but owing to the extensive scheme of 
renovation necessitated by long disuse of the Palace this 
has proved inadequate, and in the Supplementary Civil 
Service Estimates issued the other evening a still further 


sum of £5,000 is provided, which vote may be regarded as | 


final. The works are now well forward, and every effort 
is being made to render possible the formal opening of the 
State rooms in May. 

Tue President of the Surveyors’ Institute, Mr. Robert 
Vigers, who acted as arbitrator in the recent case of 
Meynell and Pemberton v. H.M. Office of Works, has 
issued his award. This was a claim by Messrs. Meynell 
and Pemberton, solicitors, for about £ 30,000 as compen- 
sation in respect of the leasehold interest іп No. 20, 
Whitehall-place. Claimants’ business was established in 
1835, and had been since 1870 carried on under the name 
of Meynell & Pemberton. Messrs. Crawley, Arnold & Co., 
solicitors, held a portion of the premises on lease from the 
claimants for twenty-one years from 1877 at £400 a year, 
but since 1883 they had been paying £500 a year. When 
the Office of Works served notice to treat, it was arranged 
in May, 1897, by Mr. Meynell, to grant a lease of the 
entire premises to the firm at £1,000 a year, and an 
under-lease of the portion occupied by Messrs. Crawley, 
Arnold & Co., at £450 a year. Mr. Meynell's claim as 
Crown lessor (for 99 years trom July, 1820, at a rental of 
£96 6s. 94.) was settled privately for £14,000. The 
amount awarded to Messrs. Meynell & Pemberton by Mr. 


Vigers is £ 3,478. 


WE are very glad to see that the First Commissioner of 
Works has refused permission for the construction of a 
water main under Kensington Gardens or the Park. 


A very comprehensive scheme for stage lighting at the 
Covent Garden Opera House has been prepared by Mr. 
Wingfield Bowles for Mr. Faber, Мг. Bowles’ plans have 
been taken over entirely by the Grand Opera Syndicate, 
and are being executed with all despatch under Mr. 
Bowles’ personal] directions for the coming opera season, 
Messrs. Tamplin, Townsend and Makovski, béing the 
contractors. The entire stage and its appurtenances will 
be electrically lighted and the installation wil be the 
largest in the Metropolis, no less than 2880 lamps being 
used on the stage proper. The necessary current will be 
taken from two stations to meet the exigency of any failure 
to the supply, and hence two distinct systems of wiring are 
being run. Хо less than four sets of different coloured 
lights will be used throughout, the colours, selected by 
Mr. Bowles, being white, red, blue and amber. 
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rate regulators from Mr. Bowles’ own patented designs 
are being put up, and many of the other appliances which 
he has specified are patents of his own. 


THE cost of the proposed bacteriological scheme for the 
treatment of Manchester sewage is estimated by Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, M.Inst.C.E., not to exceed £ 300,000. 
The bacteria beds are to cover some 60 acres, with all 
necessary adjuncts fcr dealing with the sewage of 600,000 
persons, together with the storm water. Mr. Baldwin 
Latham in a report just received by the Rivers Com- 
mittee of the Manchester Corporation points out :—“ The 
result of this expenditure will be to relieve the Corporation 
of Manchester from the large expenditure now incurred 
lor chemically treating the sewage, and save some other 
expenses in connection with the disposal ot the sludge 
which now entails considerable annual outlay. That the 
proposed works will be successful, and relieve the Cor- 
poration of Manchester from all future embarrassments so 
far as the purification of the sewage is concerned, there 
cannot be any doubt." 


А CONFERENCE convened by the Council of the Sanitary 
Institute was held last week, under the presidency of Sir 
F. Sharp Powell, M.P., to consider the subject of river 
pollution and the necessity for further legislation in the 
matter. The first resolution moved was to the effect that 
local sanitary authorities should conduct regular inspec- 
tions and examinations of water, and for this purpose 
should have free access to any land and premises from or 
through which water is supplied for domestic purposes. 
After discussion the resolution was eventually carried in 
an amended form, the words “local sanitary authorities ” 
being deleted, and “ officers of local sanitary authorities 
and county councils" substituted. Resolutions were also 
carried to the effect that special water authorities should 
be appointed for each group of gathering grounds in the 
kingdom, in addition to, but not superseding, the officials 


| of the several councils, and that wilful or negligent pollution 


of any water supply should be treated as a penal offence. 
À resolution that the notification of water-borne infectious 
disease should be compulsory was. owing to difficulties of 
detail, referred to the committee. Sir J. Hibbert moved 
teat the conference should approve and support 
the Rivers Pollution Prevention Bil which will 
be introduced into Parliament during the present Session 
by Sir F. Sharp Powell The resolution was passed 
dd some discussion. It was furthes decided to com- 
municate to the Local Government Board the resolutions 
passed by the conference. 


THE DESIGNING OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. * 


L.—Bv J. M. BRYDON. 


R. BRYDON explained that his object was to show, 

with as full illustrations as possible, something of 

what had been recently done in library building so that 
one may learn what to follow in the future. 

A suitable site is of primary importance. It should be 
central and prominent, yet quiet; ample in area to allow 
= ише extension, һауе a good light all round, and 

e ; 
As regards the building, the free and open system of the 
ordinary popular library—viz., reference and loan, com- 
bined with reading room—rendered proper supervision 
essential, and as libraries are usually understaffed, the 
arrangements of the plan must be concentrated so as to 
enable the officials to supervise at a glance all the rooms 
to which the public have access. An ideal plan is to place 
all the public rooms on one floor. Where this cannot be 
done, the rooms to which most frequent and rapid access 
is required should be placed on the ground floor, and those 
less frequented on an upper floor, The administrative 
portion of the library, such as the book stores, the 
librarian's office, and the workrooms for his staff, must be 
conveniently placed for the service of the department to 
which they are more particularly attached. The public 
ia should be lofty, well-lighted, and thoroughly ven- 
tilated. 


* Abstracts of papers read before the Royal Institute of British 


merous combinations are hence possible. Very elabo- | Architects, on Monday evening the aoth inst. 
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The planning of a public library is not, however, a com- 
plicated problem. Тһе requirements are comparatively 
few and simple, and lend themselves to a stately and 
architectural system of design from which some striking 
effects almost necessarily follow. It must be endowed 
with a fitting dignity both in plan and elevation. The 
reading.rooms, being large, give ample scope for the 
designer's knowledge of proportion. They should possess 
that quiet dignity of effect which can only be obtained by 
good proportion and restraint in design. Fussy little bay 
windows and other nooks and corners are uncalled for and 
out of place. 

Respecting the lending department the author con- 
sidered that an architectural opportunity had been missed 
in many recent English libraries. Instead of being simply 
a book store, with a space cut off for the public, the latter 
might be treated as a hall or lobby by itself, as in some of 
the American libraries, notably at Boston. There the 
delivery room is 64 ft. long, by 33 ft. wide, and 20 ft. high, 
and is decorated in the most sumptuous manner. 
Adjoining it is the stack room, to all parts of which appli- 
cation slips are sent through pneumatic tubes. Тһе books 
come back to the alcove by means of a little electric rail- 
way with low wire basket carriages, running at the rate of 
$00 ft. per minute. Тһе delivery room at the Edinburgh 
Public Library is modelled on the telling-room of a Scotch 
bank. Тһе central space is devoted to the public, with 
counters round three sides, and alcoves behind them, for 
the storage of books. This arrangement gives scope for, 
and is treated with considerable architectural effect, a 
handsome hall being the result. The public library of the 
future will be the centre of culture and enlightenment of 
` the district in which it is placed, and will wield an 
. influence which must ever become wider and stronger. 
The building should be of such а character as to assist this 
influence. Тһе suburban villa type, with its useless 
turrets and bay windows, should be altogether discarded— 
in short, the building should be endowed with that dis- 
tinction of style and nobility of purpose which will render 
it an enjoyment and inspiration to all who hope for the 
growth of a living interest in architecture as a fine art. 

Having briefly referred to the arrangment of rooms in 
libraries recently erected in the United Kingdom, plans of 
all of which were shown, the author turned to the great 
American libraries, describing in more or less detail the 
buildings, plan, and more notable features of the Congres- 
sional library at Washington, of which an interesting his- 
torical sketch was given at the Public Library at Boston, 
the Columbia University Library, New York, and the 
Public Library about to be erected in New York. 

In the Washington Library the American government 
had commissioned American sculptors and painters— some 
fifty in all—to decorate broadly and thoroughly one of its 
great national monuments. The result was the most 
interesting record possible of the scope and capabilities of 
American art ; not only sumptuousness of design, but rich- 
ness of materials had been pressed into the service, 
marble, bronze, mosaic, fresco, and choice woods all bear 
their part. Staircase, hall, and rotunda, or reading room, 
are a blaze of rich marbles and decoration. In tbe rotunda 
the columns and pilasters of the piers carrying the dome, 
are of red Numidian marble, resting on pedestals of dark 
purple Tennessee marble, their capitals being gilded. Тһе 
screens between the piers are of yellow marble, and the 


rtrait statues which surmount the balustrade are of 


ronze. The building is 468 ft. long from north to south, 
340 ft. deep from east to west, by 72 ft. high. The rotunda 
is 100ft. diameter, 125 ft. high to the top of the dome, and 
160 ft. to the domed ceiling of the lantern. The architects 
were first Mr. Smithmeyer, then General Casey, Mr. Ber- 
nard Green, and Mr. Pelz. The building cost £ 1,272,000 
sterling. 

The great architectural features of the Boston Library 
are the Staircase Halland the Bates Hall—the former 
notable for its mural paintings by M. Puvis de Chavannes, 
illustrating Philosophy, Astronomy, History, Chemistry, 
Physics, Pastoral, Dramatic and Epic Poetry. Bates 
Hallis the reference reading room ; it is 218 ft. by 42 ft., 
and 50 ft. high to the crown of its arched ceiling. It has 
accommodation for 264 readers at 33 tables. Sargent 
Hall, named after the eminent painter, is 84 ft. long, 23 ft. 
wide, and 26 ft. high. The ceiling is vaulted, and the hall 
is lighted from the roof. The decorative painting will be 


entirely by Mr. Sargent, tbe scheme, representing the 
Triumph of Religion, illustrates certain stages of Jewish 
and Christian history. Some of the work was shown at 
the Royal Academy in 1894. Тһе interior court, another. 
charming feature, is surrounded on three sides by an 
open arcade of white mable, similar in design to that of 
the Cancellaria Palacein Rome. Іп its centre is a marble 
fountain, set about with grass plots; along the walls under 
the arcade are low oak benches, so that on warm days the 
court may be used as an open-air reading room. The 
building is a careful study of modern Renaissance, 
thoughtfully and lovingly carried out, reflecting the greatest 
credit on its architect. Mr. McKim, and the public spirit 
that called it into being. Many interesting facts and 


figures in connection with this library and the branch 


libraries at Boston were given by the author. 

The third library called attention to, that of the Univer- 
sity of Columbia, New York, was built and presented to 
the University by Mr. Seth Low, President of tbe Univer- 
sity, as a memorial іс his father. Construction and 
equipment have cost nearly £240.000. In plan it is like a 
Greek cross, with the great reading-room at the intersec- 
tion of the arms, and covered by a dome. It has a 
magnificent approach of great terraces, and steps leading 
up to a noble entrance portico of ten Greek Tonic columns. 
The entrance hall is adorned with splendid marble 
columns. Тһе building, of which many interesting details 
were given, may be taken as an example of a typical 
university library worked out on modern lines to suit 
modern requirements—a utilitarian scheme artistically 
carried out. | 

The public library about to be built in New York was 
the subject of a limited competition last year, and copies 
of the successful design, lent by the architects, Messrs. 
Carrére & Hastings, were exhibited in the meeting-room. 
In its main lines it somewhat resembles the Boston Library; 
but in the instructions was this distinction, that though 
the authorities did not object to external splendour, they 
were rather disposed to favour a simple interior. The 
winning design had resulted in a good plan, and what 
promised to be a stately, dignified exterior. А marked 
feature is the raising of the building on a great terrace. , 
The architects were not content with designing the building 
alone; it must have a dignified setting; so by means of 
broad flights of steps, terraces, fountains, and votive 
columns, the approaches were made to contribute to and 
enhance thé effect of the architectural picture. This, the 
author thought, was a point to which more attention should 
be paid in buildings in England. 

In conclusion the author expressed the hope that these 
American works were not without their lessons for us in 
more senses than one— not only as libraries, but as public 
buildings. Would that some of the public spirit and the 
love of art which animated the founders and designers 
of those works could be transferred to the hearts of 
the City Fathers of London and our great provincial 
towns! 


II.— Bv F. J. BURGOYNE. 


Mr. Burgoy ne opened his paper with some observations 
on the limited income derivable by municipal libraries 
from the rates, urging that the initial cbarges for build- 
ings and sites should be paid out of the general rates, 
and the whole proceeds of the penny rate be available for 
the current work of thelibrary. The plan of the building 
should be considered, not only in relation to the public, 
but also to the probable size of the staff to be engaged. 
Dividing municipal libraries into three kinds, small, 
medium and large, the author indicated the minimum 
accommodation tbat should be provided for staff, books, 
and public, illustrating his points by reference to plans 
of existing buildings, а large number of which were 
shown by the lantern. For a small librery, the plan 
generally adopted is a rectangular room, lit chiefly from 
the top, with newspaper-stands and tables in the centre, 
the walls on one, two, or three sides shelved for books, 
ISft. to 18ft. in height, and a counter or rail running 
round the room 6ft. or 8 ft. distant from the books. 
Libraries of medium size require a quiet room where 
books of reference may be consulted. Such a room may 
be combined with onefor reading the higher class magazines 
and reviews, Ifthe public rooms are all on one floor, the 
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reference books will be shelved alongside those of the lend- 
ing department. Ifontwo floors the reference department 
is placed upstairs, and the lending and general newsroom 
on the ground floor. In the larger libraries the work done 
in the reference department is of the most valuable 
character, and it is advisable to have, in addition to the 
ordinary reference reading-room, a smaller room for the 
use of students of special subjects, or those who are 
engaged upon original research. Тһе librarian should 
have a room for his own use—one that may be used, if 
necessary, for the meetings of his committee. In large 
libraries there should be a fireproof strong-room, on the 
same floor as the reference department, in which the 
rarer books and MSS. can be stored, and rooms for 
repairing and binding books. There should be mess- 
rooms for the staff, and suitable lavatory arrangements. 

The author recommended that before planning а 
building a clear idea of the method of work to be 
employed should be obtained from the librarian. The 
various methods of issue — with indicator, without 
indicator, and “open access”. require different accom- 
modation and different arrangements—al] duly described 
by the author. 

In shelving the books in the lending department, it is 
important to place them as near the issue desk as possible 
in order to facilitate quickness of issue. Reference books, 
the author considered, were best shelved in a store-room 
adjacent to the reference reading-room. Room тиё be 
allowed for growth in this department. It was estimated 
that in the larger libraries stock would increase threefold 
in twenty-one years. To cope with such an accretion the 
author favoured the adoption of the American ''stack 
system " of packing the books, combined with rolling book- 
cases for works in least demand. This system was 
described by the author, and plans and sections were 
shown of the stack systems in the libraries at Grieswald, 
Halle, and Strasburg. 

Тһе new system of sliding presses in use at the British 
Museum consists of stacks three tiers in height and about 
gft.apart. In front of each bookcase a couple of steel girders 
with flanges are bolted to the iron floor above, at a distance 
of about 36 in. from each other, and at right angles to the 
case. From these girders hang a bookcase of the same width, 
to within a few inches of the floor. It can be filled with 
books, and is readily pulled away from its normal position 
close against the front of the fixed bookcase. It can be 
adopted piecemeal as the necessity arises for greater 
accommodation in any particular section of the library. 
A somewhat similar system is in use in the library of the 
India Office. The iron bookcases hang from girders as at 
the British Museum, but are packed close together, and if a 
book is wanted the case containing it is pulled out into the 
central gangway, which is the same width as the sliding 
case, This is the closest method of shelving yet devised, 
and very useful for books not much in use. All shelves 
should be of the same length, 36 inches is the most con- 
venient length. No bookcase should be higher than eight 
feet, seven is preferable. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SKETCHES IN SPAIN. 
BY JAS. B. FULTON. 
(Aldwinckle Student, 1898.) 


E publish this week a selection of exceedingly clever 

N sketches from thosesubmittedby Mr. Jas. B. Fulton, as 
the Aldwinckle Student of 1898, whose work was exhibited 
at the exhibition of R.I.B.A. Students’ work in January last. 
We cannot do better, we think, than reprint our comments 
on Mr. Fulton’s work in our issue of January 2oth. 
We wrote as follows: -“ The Aldwinckle Student of 
1898, Mr. J. B. Fulton, sends in a comprehensive 
lot of drawings of that clever kind which, though they 
do not average eight inches square, we are convinced 
would have been interesting, even had he been looking up 
Piccadilly or Regent Street. The convention he uses is 
vigorous and feeling, but there is a very great deal of Mr. 
Fulton about it. We, of course, say this in no disparage- 
ment, only the reverse ; for now-a-days we all value individu- 
ality. Architecture, foliage, scaffolding, plans, it is all made 
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into decorative outline bythis artist. If the magazine editor 
requires drawings of fairy palaces for his juvenile readers, 
where could he find better than such things as Mr.Fulton’s 
Toledo, Segovia, Cordova? For the gardening magazine, 
what better thing is available than these charming studies 
of flowers, thistle, lemon, orange, &c.? Really Mr. Fulton 
should publish these seventy-four subjects in a collected 
form. We have never seen anything better of its kind at 
the Institute or Academy." 


A DISCUSSION ON QUANTITIES. 


DISCUSSION took place at a meeting of the 
Architectural Association of Ireland just recently, 
on the question as to whether “ Quantities should form the 


basis of a Builder's Contract." 


Mr. John Good, who was the principle speaker, said :— 
Ithink it would be well for meto define generally at the 
outset, what a contract is, and then what it should con- 
tain, because unless we are agreed as to these terms, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, for us to say whether 
these terms should include the element of Quantities. 1st. 
Asto what a contract is, here, though it has taken some 
volumes to explain, I think we may boil it down, for our 
purposes, to an agreement between two parties, the one 
undertaking to do a certain work, and the other under- 
taking to pay a certain sum for that work. 2ndly. As 
to what a contract should contain. This also 1$ a subject 
on which, as many of you probably know, a great deal has 
been written : but to put a broad and generally accepted 
view, a contract should contain everything that is essential 
to a fair and equitable agreement between the two con. 
tracting parties. 

Now I take it that these general interpretations, which I 
have given to these terms, are such as will be approved by 


. all; and that being so, the question now resolves itself 


into this, whether the contract would be more equitable if 
quantities were included, or, in other words, are quantities 
essential to a fair and equitable agreement ? 

Quantities are (or more properly speaking should be) an 
accurate detailed statement of every item of labour aud 
material necessary to carry out the work intended, follow- 
ing certain acknowledged principles, and put in the cus- 
tomary form. 

Now let us consider what relation such quantities have 
to the contract. When an architect wants estimates for 
any works of importance, he gets quantities prepared, and 
then he (or the surveyor acting under his instructions) 
invites certain builders to tender for the work, stating that 
the quantities have been prepared, where they may be* 
had, where the plans may be seen, and when the estimates 
are to be delivered, accompanied by the priced quantities, 
or detailed estimates as they are sometimes called. 

Before passing I would like to point out here, that both 
the architect and the building owner are aware, when 
ordering the quantities, that it would be unfair and 
unreasonable to expect builders to take out their own 
quantities, and also that if the quantities are supplied, the 
builders will make up estimates from them ; the invitation 
I said mentioned that the plans might be seen at such a 
place, but it was never intended that the builder was to 
go there and check the accuracy of the quantities, 
because in some cases he would be still there ; but that he 
might see the character of the work, its situation, and 
get information of that nature which would affect the 
prices in his detailed estimate. 

The tenders thus made up having been sent in, the 
architect and the building owner proceed to consider them, 
and having selected one, the detailed estimate of that one 
is opened, and, if found priced and extended in the usual 
way, the tender is accepted, and the contract is prepared ; 
but here a serious change comes in: the quantities which 
were supplied to the builder to tender on, the quantities 
that were examined to see if his tender was fairly made 
up, are put aside, and have no reference to the contract 
which the builder is asked to sign, absolutely no reference, 
mark you, for they only come in as a schedule of prices to 
govern deviations, additions, or deductions, not anticipated 
when making the contract, the contract being made on the 
basis of the plans and specification, 
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This I contend is an erroneous and untenable practice, 
and contrary to all principle, and contrary, I need hardly 
say, to the essentials of a fair and equitable contract ; for 
example, an ordinary commercial transaction where the 
stock of a premises is to be sold. I desire to tender for it, 
and apply for the stock sheet or quantities, and with it 
before me I examine the stock and price it, and the total 
of these items is my tender. If it be accepted, I pay only 
for what goods I receive, irrespective of my bulk sum. 
If there is more of one and less of another, it is added to 
ог deducted from, and the total thus arrived at I have to 
pay. This is sound business, on sound commercial prin- 
ciples, and if it were thoroughly understood by the 
building owner, that the proposed contract would be 
similar, I am compelled to think that, in 99 per cent. of 
instances, it would meet with their approval, for no man 
worthy of mention wants more than he knows he is 
paying for. 

Doubtless you will say to me that it is all very well to 
condemn the present system, but what alternative have 
you? Well, it almost suggests itself, and it is this, that on 
whatever basis the estimates are invited and made, make 
your contract on the same basis. If you send plans and 
specifications to a builder to get an estimate, and he takes 
out his own quantities, make your contract on the plans 
and specifications with his quantities on a schedule of 
prices. If you send out quantities for the purpose of get- 
ting estimates, then make those quantities the basis of your 
contract ; in which case the building owner will get exactly 
what he pays for— nothing more and nothing less ; thus you 
fulfil the first great essential of a fair and equitable contract. 
Now let us consider what advantages and disadvantages 
would accrue from such a system as I have proposed. I 
have mentioned that the building owner would know what 
he was to get, and what he had to pay: but the builder 
would also have the advantage of not alone knowing what 
he had to give, but that he will be paid for all he does give. 
Ihis may seem at first sight a very sanguine opinion, and 
may be challenged for unsound reasoning, as the building 
owner's liability is unlimited. But just as the builder is 
held responsible for the accuracy of his work, so should the 
surveyor be held responsible for his work. Тһе routine 
would very probably adjust itself somewhat in this way. 
When it was found that quantities were necessary, the 
building owner (or his agent) would get estimates for such, 
with the proviso, that the surveyor should indemnify the 
building owner against all liability for errors, following 
almost precisely the lines adopted with the building con- 
tractor; and it is well known that if the latter or his 
servants make any mistakes in the carrying out of the 
plans and specifications, the architect very properly calls 
on him to put such right. This is as it should be; a 
builder is paid for doing work in a certain way to certain 
measurements, and he accepts the liability ; but why not do 
the same with the surveyor? I am sure no surveyor of 
repute will refuse the responsibility of his work, or will 
attempt to support the procedure that throws the responsi- 
` bility of his work on the builder. 

If such a system as this were the adopted and acknow- 
ledged procedure, it would clear the atmosphere of the 
surveyor's profession; the duties incumbent on surveyors 
would be properly done by properly qualified surveyors ; 
irresponsible and unqualified persons would be prevented 
from sapping and injuring the profession and standing of 
surveyors, because incapacity would be soon made apparent 
in such a system. Some of you know what a relief this 
would be in dealing with some public bodies. It will 
doubtless surprise some here to know that when tbe fees 
on certain public works amount to beyond a small fixed 
limit, the work must be advertised, with the result that for 
taking off the quantities of an important public building, 
offers are received, I believe, from classes comprising not 
alone surveyors, architects, and builders, and builders' 
office boys, architects! assistants, surveyor's assistants; 
and even this does not exhaust this list, and their prices 
offers an equally interesting variety ; the minute instructs 
public authorities that the lowest tender should be 
accepted, except there is good reason for making a depar- 
ture, and as no liability of any sort attaches to the sur- 
veyor's work, the only ground for passing over such a 
tender would be incapacity, and this, as you may imagine, 
would be a dangerous charge for any public body to make 
Or sustain, consequently such authorities are frequently 
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forced to give the work to persons whom they know are 
incompetent, and quantities Ji eue by such persons 
often require (as I unfortunately know) more skill than а 
builder possesses, to price them, and sometimes more 
money than he possesses to finish the work ; this system is 
known to some public authorities to be quite as black as it 
has been painted, and yet they tell us that they are power- 
less to alter it, because it is the practice of the city not to 
hold surveyors responsible for their work. But if this 
practice were amended (as I trust it will before long), I am 
sure these authorities would only be too glad to fall into 
line. 

This practice of incompetent persons taking off 
quantities is not confined, unfortunately, to public works. 
In my little experience I have met some of it, and I will 
read you an extract from a letter, which may be in- 
teresting. I was invited to tender for some work, some 
time ago, and the surveyor made a charge of /2 2s. for his 
quantities, and wrote as follows :—“‘ The charge for 
quantities will not be returned; you will see in the 
specification a description of them; they are, I think, good 
enough for tendering on, anyhow, others are so doing, but 
are not so complete as surveyor's quantities." The 
approximate estimate for this work was about / 500 ; and, 
assuming that eight supplied estimates, this gentleman 
would be getting /16 16s. or 34 per cent. for quantities 
that require the specification to explain them, and that 
were only good enough to tender on. 

Another advantage that would accrue from quantities 
being embodied would be, that quantities would become a 
reference, and would settle difficulties that frequently arise 
as to whether the contract included certain items, such 
items as are not particularly specified, and as are not 
shown on the plans; and the architect is then placed in a 
difficulty to know whether the general clauses would pro- 
perly include such, and he is frequently compelled to give 
his decision against the builder, even though he knows 
that the builder is not paid for them; but, under the pro- 
posed system, the architect would be relieved of this 
unpleasant duty. | 

The only other point that I would like to mention is 
that of custom. "This is very important, because any of 
us would be too slow to recommend whet might be termed 
innovations in such an important matter as this; but I 
have before me the form of contract as used in Scotland, and 
also that asgenerally used through England, and that used 
in northern England; and I will first read you what the 
Scotch form says on this matter, it being a very practical 
and well-framed clause, and doubtless it has given satis- 
faction to all parties. (Clause 6):-“ The schedules of 
quantities supplied to contractors shall be considered as 
part of the contract documents to the extent of fixing the 
quantities and of arriving at extra work or deductions at 
the finish, and the mode of measurement adopted in the 
schedule is hereby declared tobethe* . . . . mode 
of measurement, 180 .’ and the said mode must be 
adhered to in ascertaining at the finish where any excess 
or diminution of work has taken place during its progress, 
and re-measurement will only be resorted to with regard 
to items which either party can show reasonable cause for 
believing to be of greater or less extent than set forth in 
the schedule. Such re-measurement to be made by the 
party who prepared the original schedule, whom failing, 
by a neutral person mutually agreed on, and in case of 
non-agreement, by or at the will of the arbiter hereinafter 
mentioned. Contractors shall be responsible for the 
accuracy of the calculations on which their offer is based." 

Now let us turn to Clause 18 of the London Form, and 
see what it says. Read Clause 18:—*' The proprietor 
shall pay to the contractor for the full and perfect com- 
pletion of his contract, the sum of £——. But if the 
architect shall direct any addition to, er omission of, or 
variation from the works, the value of such addition, 
omission, or variation shall be added to or deducted from 
the said sum £ as provided in clause 8, as the detailed 
Bills of Quantities supplied, such error shall be rectified, 
and an addition be made to the contractor or deducted 
from him, as the case may be, in respect of such 
error." 

The only other custom reference I will trouble you witb, 
is one from the largest building owners in the world, and 
that is Her Majesty's Government, and in every contract 
they make, both large and small, the quantities are the 
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basis of the contract ; and though I cannot approve of all 
they do, and the way they do it, yet I am bound to bear 
testimony to tbe satisfaction that this system of embody- 
ing the quantities in the contract gives. 

In conclusion, I claim that to include quantities in the 
contract is only just dealing between man and man, and 
the system that has justice for its foundation isone that is 
bound to succeed. Show me the nation that has succeeded 
on other principles ; show me the man that has succeeded 
on other principles, and what is true of nations and of 
men is surely a worthy example for us to follow. 

Mr. Andrew Bruntz, quantity surveyor, said :—I am of 
opinion that if bills of quantities were included in a con- 
tract as forming its basis, the result would be— that should 
it occur that there were any discrepancies between the 
works shown on the plans and included in the specifica- 
tion, and that returned in the Bill of Quantities, these 
discrepancies would have to be accounted for on the com- 
pletion of the contract; and should they be numerous, 
they would naturally lead to a remeasurement of the entire 
works. Іп which case the contract amount would have to 
be set aside, and the Bill of Quantities would be annulled, 
excepting so far as they would' be applied to form a 
schedule of prices for valuing the re-measured works. The 
danger attending this procedure would be—that if the 
quantities in the first instance were only to be used in 
order to estimate what would then be only the approximate 
value of a variable contract, and not, as at present, where 
they actually fix the specific amount of a binding contract — 
that it might lead to laxity in the preparation of quantities, 
which would then form, not the principal, but a very 
difident position in the contract. If the amount 
of the contract were liable to be varied subject 
to the accuracy of the quantities, an employer 
entering into a contract would have no guarantee as to 
the actual amount of his expenditure, which might 
possibly be increased, in a degree largely disproportionate 
to what he had in the first instance regarded as a definite 
contract, but which, if it were to be finally dealt with on 
the Bill of Quantities, as a basis of measurements, the 
contract would then in reality have no existence as re- 
garded the expenditure, and would leave the employer in 
a state of uncertainty as to the amount he might be finall 
called upon to pay. The effect of this uncertainty d 
ing the positive outlay would, to a calculating business 
man, be a certain deterrent from entering into a scheme 
of which he could not see the end. It might further have 
the effect of producing increased litigation as the termina- 
tion to an enterprise embarked in by those who had courage 
enough to enter into such an uncertain undertaking ; and 
as a natural consequence it might be expected that a de- 
crease in private building investment would follow. I, 
therefore, strongly favour the opinion that Bills of Quanti- 
ties as at present used for ascertaining the specific and 
binding amount of the contract, and subsequently for the 
valuation of any variations from the contract, are employed 
in the most suitable manner, and that any departure from 
the present practice regarding their use, will be from 
their original purpose, and not likely to lead to any 
improved results. 

Mr. Doolin held a distinctly negative view, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the builders could, if they wished, 
be the real employers of the surveyors, who should be 
responsible for their quantities, and be taught to use 
greater care, such as would render mistakes of very rare 
occurrence. He himself, when practising as a surveyor, 
had paid £250 for an omission the first year in which 
he started. : 

Mr. Cecil Orr, F.S.I., speaking as a survcyor, said 
some architects held such extraordinary loose ideas on 
the subject of the manner in which quantities should 
be taken out, that it became practically impossible to 
guarantee quantities where the architect misstated the 
manner in which they should be taken out. Besides, 
the drawings were sometimes mere rough sketches. 
Architects! drawings supplied for the purpcse of taking off 
quantities shouid be full and clear. 

Mr. James Beckett entirely approved or the principle of 
making the quantities part of the contract. To his mind 
the Bill of Quantities as issued to the builders, was a 
detailed statement of the requirements of the employer, — 
a statement of what he wanted and what he asked builders 
to supply him with. If he neglected to include any 


necessary item, it was only fair and just dealing that he 
should pay for it, 

Mr. William Beckett thought that if the quantities were 
included in contracts, it would lead to endless complica. 
tions, and be looked on the proposal as entirely 
impracticable. 

Mr. R. F. Lidwill, J.P., agreed with Mr. Good. 

Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen said, in his opinion, it was but 
fair the quantities should form the basis of the contract. 

Mr. T. E. Hudman said it was only an elementary 
principle of every-day business to say tbat tbe employer 
should get what he was prepared to pay for, and nothing 
more. 

Mr. Joseph Pemberton (Messrs. Pemberton & Son, 
builders), said: In common with most builders, І am 
decidedly of opinion that ““Quantities should form the 
basis of a Builder's Contract," and I cannot understand 
why such a common-sense principle has not been adopted 
by architects long ago, considering tbe safeguard it would 
be to the employer, and the tendency it would exercise in 
minimising disputes over accounts for extra and omitted 
works. 

The President (Mr. Pentland), in summing up, said he 
rather held the view that each case ought to be determined 
on its merits. For instance, a job almost entirely altera- 
tions and repairs was certainly an instance in which the 
quantities ought to form the basis of the contract. He 
would remind those present, of course, any views expressed 
that evening were only the expression of individual 
opinion, and in no way binding on the Architectural pro- 
fession. In fact, as a body, the Architectural Associa- 
tion were in a neutral position, and the discussion was 
purely of an academic character. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


“Т EGAL Points Affecting Architects,” was the subject 

of a lecture delivered before the above society on 
the 15th inst., by Mr. J. Connell, S.S.C. Mr. A. Lorne 
Campbell, the president, was in the chair. 

After a slight allusion to the Dean of Guild Court pro- 
cedure and the Rights of Neighbours, the lecturer went 
into the sabject of remuneration and fees. In this con 
nection his advice was always to have a stamped contract 
with the client, especially when dealing with companies or 
public bodies. With regard to the question of ownership 
of plans, Mr. Connell's sympathies were with the client 
who claimed possession of them. The position of the 
architect as agent for the client was then considered st 
length. In discussing the completion of works clauses of 
contracts, the lectuter considered the best way was to 
specify that each trade started as soon as the other works 
were ready, aad to allow a certain number of days. He 
pointed out that penalty clauses are not penal, and can 
only be extracted in so far as expense 1s incurred through 
delays or bad work. 

Butdens on land and the allotment of fire duty were next 
dealt with by the lecturer, who afterwards referred to the 
intricacies of the laws affecting restorations, alterations, 
and additions. Мг. Connell insisted that in interpreting 
the law the maximum of freedom rather than of restriction 
was aimed at, in support of which he cited several 
cases. 

After some points raised by members had been an: 
swered by the lecturer, Mr. A. R. Scott moved a vote of 
thanks which was very heartily accorded. 


zen 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


HE tenth annual meeting of the District Council for the 
T National Registration of Plumbers for Forfar, Perth, 
and Fife, was held at Dundee, on the 18th inst. The 
Secretary's Annual Report stated that there were at 
the present time 69 masters and 153 journeymen upon 
the register. Тһе classes at the "Technical Institute, 
Dundee, and in Perth, had been well maintained during 
the year. In the Dundee classes there were 45 on the 
roll. It was greatly to be desired that three or four 
of the journeymen would take the opportunity 
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joining the class for teachers to be held by the Plumbers’ 
Company at King’s College, London, next summer. 
The meeting then re-elected the retired public repre- 
sentatives on the Council, adding Mr. James Mitchell, 
Organising Secretary to the Fife County Council, and 
substituting Dr. Robertson, Medical Officer of Health for 
Perth in the room of Dr. Simpson, deceased. The 
retiring Master Plumbers representatives were re-elected, 
with the addition of Mr. dines Littlejohn, Arbroath. 
Messrs. Dewar, Fimister, Goldie and Mackay, were re- 
elected Operative Plumber representatives with the 
addition of Mr. Hutton. The retiring office bearers were 
re-elected, viz :—President, Lord Provost M’ Grady ; vice- 
Presidents, ex-Provost Basingall, Councillor Elliott, Dr. 
Templeman, and Dr. Lennox ; Secretary, J. J. Henderson. 
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MECHANICAL TRACTION ON THE L.C.C. 
TRAMWAYS. 


N a report presented to the London County Council the 
Highways Committee state that they are of opinion 
at the time has come for an experiment to be made with 
some system of mechanical traction in the Council's tram- 
ways, in respect to any part of which, they are informed, 
that the Council, as successor to the company, and with 
the consent of the road authority or authorities concerned, 
can apply under an Act obtained by the London 
Tramways Company in 1888, to the Board of Trade for 
a licence for the use for one year of such traction, the 
licence being renewable by the Board on further appli- 
cation being made at the expiration of that period. It 
appears to the committee exceedingly desirable that, before 
recommending the Council to adopt any particular system 
with which to make an experiment, they should have 
the best expert advice and assistance obtainable, and 
they understand that Professor A. Kennedy, F.R.S., is 
prepared to give advice on the subject for a fee of 500 
guineas, with an additional roo guineas for travelling 
expenses, in order that before reporting upon the matter, 
he may make full investigation as to the systems in use in 
different places. Having regard to the large financial 
interests involved in securing the most efficient and at the 
same time economical system, or systems of working the 
Council's tramways, and also bearing in mind the high 
standing of Professor Kennedy in his profession, they 
think the Council will do well to employ him on the terms 
stated, and they accordingly make a recommendation to 
that effect. It is not proposed that Professor Kennedy 
shall deal with any steam or cable system. 
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LEEDS NEW MEAT MARKET. 


HE new meat market in Leeds, which has been in 
course of construction exactly a year is almost 
completed, though the abattoir will not be finished for a 
few months yet. Some £30,000 is being expended оп the 
new buildings which are being built on a site off New York 
Street, known as the old pig market, and areabout 214 ft. 
long by 195 ft. wide. They are divided into two principal 
erections—the meat market proper and the abattoir—the 
one running parallel with the other. Besides these two 
main divisions, however, there is beneath them a. spacious 
store for preserving meat. This basement covers almost 
the area of the whole building above, the space from floor 
to ceiling is great in order that the most wholesome con- 
ditions may be secured, and gene no trouble has been 
spared to render this portion of the undertaking a com- 
mendable feature of the work. 

The whole of the exterior of the building is of red 
pressed brick, with stone dressings. To the meat market 
proper the principal entrance faces St. June Hall, the 
gateway being surmounted by the arms of the Corporation, 
while office buildings are to one side, and a caretaker’s 
house to the other. Over the house stands a tower, 
with clock, at a height of about 7o ft. Тһе market, 
which is 200 ft. long, 48 ft. wide, and 20 ft. high to 
the eaves, is arranged into 26 shops—ı3 on either side, 
and all 17 ft. long by 17 ft. wide. From New York Street 
there are 13 entrances, or one to each shop, while in the 
market itself, between the shops, is a public avenue 12 ft. 
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wide for the use of intending purchasers. Along the 
market the overhead rolley system is installed. These 


rolleys may be worked by hand switches, and by means 
of these the carcase of a beast may be transferred from 
any part of the building to another with rapidity and ease. 
This hand-switch system has been copied from that 
already in successful use at Birmingham market. At 
the east end of the building at an elevation of 17 ft. 
above the ground are twelve offices, six at each end of 
a pitch-pine balcony, these offices being approached by 
a spiral staircase. "There are at this end two hydraulic 
hoists in communication with the various elevations of 
the markets and the basement. 

The abattoir, which is situate to the north of the market, 
is separated from it by a gangway or avenue 22 ft. wide. 
This passage is а covered wood-paved avenue, for the 
convenience of vehicular traffic. ‘The abattoir is of the 
same design, and on the same elevation as the market. 
Its length is 150 ft., and width 18 ft. Above the slaughter- 
houses are the lairs which are reached by a gangway 
rising by a gradient of 1 in 5 from Harper Street. Тһе 
interior of the whole of the buildings is of. glazed brick. 
The entire premises are to be lighted by electricity. Тһе 
architects have been Messrs, W. Hanstock & Son, of 
Leeds and Batley; and Mr. J. Billington has acted as 
clerk of works. The contracts have been carried out by the 
following Leeds firms:— Mr. J. T. Wright mason; Messrs, 
H. Braithwaite & Co., engineers and plumbers; Mr. W. 
Horsfall, ironfounder; Messrs. R. Branton & Co., plaster- 
ers; Mr. T. E. Knowles, painter; Messrs. Keighley & 
Riddiough, wood block paviors; Messrs. W. Mason & Son, 
carpenters and joiners; Mr. S. McFarlane, concrete work ; 
Messrs. Clayton, Son & Co., boilermakers; Messrs. J. 
Atkinson & Son, Slaters; and Mr. W. H. Hodgson, sculp- 
tor. The hoists were constructed by the Leeds Engineer- 
ing and Hydraulic Company; the overhead gearing by 
Messrs. Lockerbie & Wilkinson, Birmingham; the glazing 
work has been done by Messrs. Hellewell & Co., Brig- 
house; and the wrought iron work by Messrs. Thomasson 
& Co., Manchester. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Ta Buildings Sub-Committee of the Glasgow Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1901, had before them at their 
last meeting an offer from Messrs. Shanks & Company, 
Limited, Glasgow and Barrhead, to supply and erect all 
the lavatory accommodation required for the exhibition, 
and to рау, the committee £1,000 for this exclusive 
privilege. The committee have accepted the offer. 


| IN the ventilation of the new Hutchesontown Parish 


Church and Mission Halls now in course of erection (Mr. 
Alex. Adam, architect, Giasgow), “ Cousland's Improved 
Climax ” Patent Direct Acting Invisible Roof Ventilators 
and Air Inlet panels are being used, supplied by The 
Climax Ventilating & Heating Co., Ltd., 93, Hope Street, 
Glasgow. 


Tue new schools, Heath Town, Wolverhampton, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's 
patent Manchester Grates, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. BERRY, CAMPBELL & Co., warming and ventilating 
engineers, 62, Watling Street, E.C., are supplying the 
heating apparatus for the new Congregational Church now 
being erected at Muswell Hill from the design of Mr. P. 
Morley Horder, on land presented by Edmondson & Sons. 
The same firm have also recently supplied a very efficient 
apparatus to St. Paul's Church, Upper Holloway. 


THE directors of John Oakey & Sons, Limited, propose a 
final dividend upon the ordinary shares of 5 per cent. for 
the half year ending 31st December last, together with a 
bonus of 24 per cent., making 12% per cent. for the year ; to 
pass £8,000 to reserve, making that fund £ 39,234 16s. 10d., 
and to carry £898 13s. 3d. forward to next account. 


А FINE іштей clock has been placed in Skipton Parish 


Church, Yorkshire, by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons,. clock 
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manufacturers, Leeds, under the direction of the | 


Urban District Council. The clock shows the time on 
two external dials, the largest of which is 12 ft. in dameter- 
There is alsoa dial on the frame of the clock inside and 
one in the chamber below for the use of the ringers. The 
clock strikes the hours and the Cambridge quarters. It 
has the gravity escapement and compensation pendulum, 
and all the latest improvements inserted. The clock was 
startedon the 18th inst. by the rector, the Rev. H. L.Cooke, 
M.A. The Parish Church adjoins Skipton Castle, the 
residence of the warlike Clifford family, so well known in 
English history. 


—— cQ 


JOTTINGS. 


А BEAUTIFUL two-light stained glass window has 
been erected in the Park Church, Glasgow, by 
Messrs. Stephen Adam & Son, of Glasgow, to order of 
Major F. W. Allan in memory of his wife. | 


THE construction of the Greenwich footway tunnel has 
been entrusted to Messrs. J. Cochrane & Sons, by the 
London County Council, their tender amounting to 


£ 109,500. 


New offices for the Scottish Temperance Life and Accident 
Assurance Company, Limited, are to be erected at Aber- 
deen from soe by Messrs. Jenkins and Marr. The 
cost is estimated at £ 5,000. 


New head offices for the Isle of Man Banking Company; 
Limited, are to be erected at Douglas from designs by Mr. 
Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., of Aberdeen. The new 
building is to be built of Aberdeen granite, and the cost 
will be about £13,000. 


Tue last of the three heavy tunnels between Knighton and 
Dolau on the Birmingham water track was pierced the 
other day. The total length of this one is 44 miles through 
hard rock. The drills from each end actually met point 
to point. | 


Mr. I. Epwin Еоввеѕ read a paper before the Edinburgh 
Architectural Society on the rst inst. on “ The Abbeys 
of the Stewardry of Kirkcudbright," in which he touched 
on Sweetheart, Lincluden, Dundrennan, Glenluce, Caer- 
laverock Castle. Thepaper was illustrated by a profusion 
of lime light views, in connection with which the Society's 
new lantern made a successful debut, 


THE Croydon County Council, have decided to acquire 
thirty-five acres of Croham Hurst, a well-known pleasure 
resort, at a cost of £ 1,000, subject to the approbation of 
the Charity Commissioners. This is about one-half of the 
estate at the disposal of the Whitgift Governors. In the 
event of the business being settled, a further £3,500 will 
be laid out in fencing the lodge, house, &c. The acqui- 
sition of the whole of the Hurst, as requested by 
deputations, will remain in abeyance. 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS, 


Architectural Association.—March 3rd, 7.30 p.m. Mr. A 
Saxon Snell on “ Public Baths.” 

Royal Academy of Avts.—Feb. 27th & March 3rd, 4 p.m. 
Mr. А. S. Murray on “ Greek Sculpture” (3 & 4). 

Birmingham Architectural | Association. —Feb. 24th, 6.45 
p.m. Mr. Н.В. Cresswell on “ The advantages of being 
an Artist." u 

Edinburgh Architectural Assoctation.— Feb. 25th. Visits to 
Milton House Works, Abbeybill; and Holyrood Palace. 
Meet at Abbeyhill Station at 11.35 a.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Society.— March rst, 8 p.m. Mr. 
A. B. Paul.on ** The Treatment of the Staircase." 


Northern Architectural Association. — Feb. 27th. Mr. Lewis. 


Е. Day on “Тһе Process of Pattern Design." March rst, 
Mr. J. W. Taylor on “ The Bricks used in Northumber- 


land and Du am." 
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Technical College Architectural Craftsman's Society (Glasgow), 
March 3rd, 8 p.m. Mr. Jas. M'Kissack on “ Half Timber 
Work ” (lime-light views). 

British Archaeological Association.—March Ist, 8 p.m. 
Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma on “Thoughts on Ancient 
British Costume.” 

Carpenters’ Company.— Feb. 27th, 8 p.m. Lecture on 
“ English Playhouses in 16th, 17th & 18th Centuries,” by 
Mr. W. Poel. 

Institution of Civil. Engineers.—Feb. 24th, 8 p.m. Mr. 
К.С. Mackay on “ The Loss of Heat from Buildings." Feb. 
25th, 8 p.m. Paper by Messrs. Douglas and Purves 
entitled ** Inprovements in Dioptric Apparatus for Light. 
houses." March 2nd, 2.30 p.m., Students’ visit. 

Municipal Officers’ Assoctation. — Feb. 28th, 8 p.m. Mr. 
G. L. Gomme, L.C.C., on * The London Government 
Bill, «с.” 

Royal Institutton.—Feb. 25th, 3 p.m. The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Rayleigh on “Тһе Mechanical Properties of 
Bodies ” (3). 

Sanitary Institute.—March 2nd, 8 p.m. Prof. A. Bostock 
Hill on “ Trade Nuisances." 

Society for Encouragment of Fine Arts.—March 2nd. First 
Conversazione. 

South Kensington Museun.— Feb. 25th, 3.30 p.m. Mr. 
Wm. Burton on “ Pottery” (1). an 

Builders’ Foremen £ Clerks of Works’ Institution.—Feb. 
25th,6 p.m. Annual dinner, Holborn Restaurant. 


NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Doncaster.—March 30th. House. Premiums, £50 and 
£25. Apply to Mr. J. G. Nicholson, Cleveland-st., Don- 
caster. 

Beverley—March 4th.—School buildings. Premiums, 
£25, and £1o. Apply, Mr. Е. С. Hubbard, Newbegin. 

Bradford.—April 14th.—Memorial Hall and Art Gallery. 
Premiums, £150, £100, and £50. Full particulars from 
the City Surveyor. 

Forfay.—March 31st.—Isolation hospital. Premiums, 
30 gS., 20 gS., and 15 gs. Particulars (on receipt of a 
guinea deposit) from Mr. H. Pattullo, 1, Bank-st., Dundee. 

Hexham.—Vagrant ward. Premium £20. Particulars 
from Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Midland Bank chbrs., Hexham. 

Leeds.—June 1st.—Market Hall and shops. Premiums, 
£150, (100 and £50. Full particulars from the City 
Engineer, Town Hall. 

London, E.C.—March 22nd.—Additions to Shoreditch 
Town Hall (to cost £12,000). Premiums, £50, and £25. 
Particulars (on receipt of 2 gs. deposit) from Mr. J. 
Rush Dixon, at the Town Hall. 

Ramsgate.—March 31st.—Concert hall, &c. Premiums, 
£50, £20, and 10. Apply to Mr. T. С. Taylor, Broad 
st., Ramsgate. 


Swindon.—March 31st.—Hospital pavilion. Particulars. 


from Mr. W. H. Kinneir, High-st., Swindon. 
Wandsworth, S.W.—Board room, offices, &c. Pre- 
miums, £100, £60, and £40. Particulars (on receipt of 


‚ 2 gs. deposit) from Mr. А. N. Henderson, Union Offices, 


St. John's Hill, Wandsworth. 


Wrought-Iron Gates, Grille 
Panels, Signs, &., 00, 


LEONARD DAKIM 


Designer & Manufacturer, 


А тт 
) | is now dropping the prices 
== considerably in this line. 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES 


C А И Similar to the one shown herewith, complete, 
жен Tft. by ЗК. біп. at £6 158. Nett. 


Highest class work at the most moderste 
‘|| Prices. Special coloured designs, with 
с estimate, sent by return of post. 


a 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATI 


— = M,Caversham Rd. KentishTown И.Н. 
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A CHANCE FOR THE ARTISTIC YOUNG 
ARCHITECT! | 


E are continually hearing complaints from numbers of 
\ able young architects fresh from their studies at the 
К.А. and the Association that they can find no opportunity 
or scope in the outer world for exercise and training in those 
higher themes of design to which their aspirations have 
been raised by their classic studies. 


To them the position of draughtsman in an architect's. 


office, in ordinary practice, is painfully unappetising by 
reason of the completely commonplace character of the 
work they are there called upon to perform. То such men 
' the only opening whereby they may hope to eventually 
reach a recognised professional place in life as experts in 
high architecture is to compete for the buildings of that: 
class which are occasionally open to them in the way o 
public competition. | КЕ 
But when they enter upon any such competition, they. 
are generally dismayed to find, after all their years of 
academic toil, how utterly raw and inexperienced they yet 
are in the subtle secrets of how to embody the charming 
odds and ends they have gathered in their sketch books 
into a homogeneous modern frame work—how little able to 
solve the riddle of devising a really masterly up-to-date 
plan so as to make it rationally clothable with truly poetic 
elevations. | 
For the benefit of such young men—who have our. 
warmest sympathy—we have a suggestion to offer them. 
There are some artistic architects of matured and wide 
experience who, when an opportunity presents itself for 
the designing of a really artistic building—such as the 
Cartwright Memorial Hall and Art Gallery at Bradford 
might be—are strongly tempted to compete, and often 
proceed so faras to get out sketch schemes—many of 
them strikingly brilliant —when they find that the impera- 
` tive demands upon their time and thought in regard to 
work already in progress compel them to abandon the 
enterprise. Thus becomes irreparably lost that one factor 
which the young art architect alone lacks to enable him to. 
get out and send in a splendid set of drawings, with the 
very best chance of success. | 
We occasionally come across these cases of lost oppor- 
tunities, At present we know of three scale-sketched 
schemes for the Cartwright Memorial Competition. All: 
three are of high merit and we feel convinced that the 
winning design is almost bound to be of the type of one 
or other of them. The men who have prepared them 
are busy with their other engagements, and it looks 
very likely that they will never get finished. We have 
suggested to their authors that as there are so many 
young men who would only be too glad of the chance of 
taking up these designs in partnership, they ought to 
afford them such opportunity, and not allow them to be 
thrown aside to no one's benefit. | 
These gentlemen express their willingness to carry out 
our suggestion provided we could find, in each case, a 
really smart young enthusiast who meant conscientious 
work and had the time at his disposal. So we now make 
the offer to such as it may concern, and any letters ad- 
dressed to the Editor of the British Architect, endorsed 
“ Bradford Competition," we will gladly forward to the 
architects in question.. And we shall be much gratified if, 
by this means, through this instrumentality, we are instru- 
mental in obtaining for some embryonic genius his first 
great chance | 


THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF 
LONDON. | 


ETWEEN what Mr. Balfour's Bill for the better prc- 
vision for local government in London proposes to do 

and what it fails to deal with, there is room for a vast 
amount of discussion, No doubt there are many who will 
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regard the measure as in most respects harmless. Others, 
like our Radical contemporary, the Dasly Chronicle, possibly 
consider it a blundering piece of business altogether. We 
certainly do not ourselves regard it as a wise and bene- 
ficial measure, but rather the reverse, 

The Bill has no great constructive features about it, 
unless it be the creation of an extended Westminster 
municipality, by grouping together the Vestries of St. 
Margaret's and St. John's, St. George's, Hanover Square, 
St. James's, and St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. This will 
constitute a large and powerful municipality—a revival, in 
а way, of the old City of Westminster. But beyond this 
the Bill produces nothing ofa very revolutionary character. 
Battersea, Camberwell, Chelsea, Fulham, Hammersmith, 
Hampstead, Islington, Kensington, Lambeth, Lewisham, 
Paddington, St. Marylebone and St. Pancras are to have 
their vestries replaced by municipal corporations, and the 
Poplar and Wandsworth District Boards of Works are to 
be similarly transformed, whilst a Boundary Commission is 
to deal with the remainderof the area controlled by vestries, 
and map it out into municipalities. Each of the newly-con- 
stituted bodies is to comprise a mayor, alderman and 
councillors, and the parochial system of election is to be 
adopted in connection therewith, which means that anyone 
now qualified to vote for vestrymen shall not be dis. 
qualified to do so in respect tothe coming councillors. As 
regards the powers to be conferred on the new munici- 
pe they will include all the powers at present exercised 

y the vestries and district boards ; some powers which, 
as things are now, the L.C.C. agrees ought to be handed 
over to the vestries; and any power which the L.C.C. may 
agree in future to delegate to the Councils. They are to 
have the right of promoting and opposing Bills in Parlia- 
ment, and also to exercise powers under such Adoptive 
Acts as relate to baths and wash-houses, libraries, and 
burial boards. 

Thus it will be seen that the one chief outcome of the 
measure will be the investiture of vestrydom with a little 
more of self-importance and self-consideration, with 
possibly some little material advantage to the communi- 
ties thus controlled. Beyond this there seems to be litt]e 
enough of real prospective good in the Bill. It does not 
even attempt to touch the Corporation of London, nor 
does it seek to introduce any of those minor measures of 
reform which are so much needed in connection with the 
local government of London. We may be thankful, how- 
ever, that in its policy of omission it has included the 
London County Council. Perhaps the most objectionable 
feature of the Bill is that its tendency to disintegrate 
rather than consolidate the municipal government of 
London. And if there is one thing more than another 
wanted in London, it is unification and consolidation. 
Mr. Walter Besant makes some trenchant remarks on this 
point in the Daily Chronicle. He ваув:--“ The scheme pro- 
poses to carve out bits of London here and bits of London 
there, and plant a mayor, aldermen, and council 
upon each; but it doesn't give them any power. They 
will be as much like real municipalities as a patched-up 
pantomime horse is like a real horse. They will have 
nothing to do with technical education, with the police, 
with the fire brigade, with main drainage, with weights 
and measures, with asylums, hospitals, allotments, bridges, 
building regulations, and a hundred other things which fall 
to the lot of a provincial municipality. Their mayors 
wil be mayors in name, but not in power; their 
municipalities will be municipalities in name, but not in 
influence. All their powers will be exercised in the multi- 
plicatiou of offices, the wasting of the rates, and the 
borrowing of money. And the better class will keep aloof. 
You can no more cut up London than you can out up the 
Thames. London is one and indivisible." 

Sir Walter is equally emphatic as to the lines on which 
any reform of London government ought to be under- 
taken. Не says: “London is one, It always has been 
one, in spite of all the chaos in its local government. If 
the city had been wise in time it would have grown with 
London. As it is, the rest of London is dependent on the 
City, just as the City is dependent on therest of London. It 
is unfortunate that the systems of government have become 
so diverse that they are often opposed to each other. Тһе 
first thing to do is to amalgamate the County Council and 
the City Corporation. I would still make the City the 
centre of municipal government, because it is the centre 
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and soul of the trade of London, by which the people of 
London live. But the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House 
would be the elect not of a handful of liverymen, but of 
the whole of the people of this great and glorious London. 
Having established one governing centre, such as every 
city in the world except London possesses, then you can 
deal with the local authorities. Call their chairmen 
mayors if you like, but banish all such nonsense as to their 
being separate municipalities. They never have been 
separate, and never can be separate; they are part and 
parcel of London. Ifthe people of London only knew a 
little more about their city, its history, and its constitution, 
no statesman would have dared to produce such an utterly 
unworthy and paltry scheme as is contained in the present 
Bill as one was allowed to understand it." 

^ We think this criticism of Sir Walter Besant's—like а 
certain much-advertised specific—''touches the spot." 
То unify and consolidate, gather than disintegrate, is the 
only line of policy likely to be of real good in the reform 
of London's municipal government. 
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А UNIQUE ENGINE. 


Bv CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


VER since I saw the “ Turbinia” dashing along at 
the Jubilee Naval Review, I have taken an interest in 
Parson's steam turbines which drive her. I have received 
some particulars from the makers which would appear to 
show that an ideal engine has been evolved—an engine with 
only onerotating part,and іп whichthedirection of movement 
isnever reversed. It possessesthefollowing advantages. (1.) 
Small space occupied. (2.) Low first cost, up-keep, and at- 
tendance. (3.) No special or costly foundations, or holding- 
down bolts. (4.) Automatic governing and lubrication, 
` (5.) Initial steam economy maintained. (6.) No cylinder 
lubrication, and, therefore, exhaust steam is entirely free 
from oil. (7.) At average loads it has a much lower 
steam consumption than any other engine. (8.) Perfect 
absence of vibration and noise. 

The turbine motor consists of a cylindrical case with 
rings of inwardly projecting blades, within which revolves a 
concentric shaft with rings of outwardly projecting blades. 
The rings of blades on the case nearly touch tke shaft, 
and the rings of blades on the shaft lie between those on 
the case and nearly touch it. Тһе steam is projected in a 
rotational direction, and the energy to give the steam its 
high rotational velocity at each successive ring is supplied 
by the drop in pressure, the steam expanding gradually 
by small increments nearly two hundred-fold. The bear- 
ings are of the tubular pattern, and, owing to the light 
weight of the revolving spindle, the wear is so small that 
- they will run untouched for years. Steam is admitted to 
the turbine by a series of gusts, by the periodic opening 
and closing of a double-beat valve. The bearings are all 
under a head of oil, and as it is continually circulated by 
means of a pump none is wasted, and the consumption is 
only about one-fourth that of other engines. No other 
engine requires so little ‚attention. Turbines of 1,000 
Н.Р. even are simply placed on blocks of hard wood оп 
a level floor, as there is no tendency for the machine to 
<“ creep." 

As there is no reciprocating motion in the turbine, and 
as all the revolving parts are accurately balanced, there 
cannot be any vibration or knock; and they occupy less 
` жоот than any other engine. Sudden variation of load has 
' no detrimental effect on the turbines, thus they are specially 
: suitable for traction purposes. Priming of the boilers, 
` such as would knock the covers off an ordinary engine, 
has no effect on the turbine beyond slightly reducing the 
speed. There аге no glands or packing which can be 
injured by superheated steam. 

The “ Turbinia " is only roo ft: by gft. beam and 444 
tons displacement, yet she is absolutely the fastest in the 
world, irrespective of size, and is some то knots faster 
 thanany boat of similar size. Тһе І.Н.Р. realised is 
. 2,100, thus nearly 100 H.P. is developed per ton of 
: machinery, and nearly 5o H.P. per ton of total displace- 
"ment. She attained a speed of 344 knots at Cowes, 
nevertheless, she can be stopped almost immediately. 
There isno doubt that the steam turbine has a great 
future in electrical lighting from central stations. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


OTWITHSTANDING the apparently ample instruc- 
tions given to intending competitors in the compe. 
tition for the Cartwright Memorial Hall and Art Gallery 
at Bradford, we understand that the answers to questions 
put by would-be competitors covered four foolscap pages 
closely printed. There should therefore be no failure on 
the part of competitors for lack of information and in. 
structions. But as if to give the freest possible scope to 
everyone the answers to competitors were summed up ina 
concluding paragraph with the statement that the assessor 
wished no one to consider the instructions as absolutely 
binding,and that every design would be considered entirely 
on its merits as an architectural scheme. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for a bit of poetry in architecture! Where is the 
poet-architect ? 


THE Carnarvon Cottage Hospital competition closes on 
the 20th of March. We understand that a good number 
of applications have been received for particulars. The 
committee appear to be somewhat shy of their responsi 
bilities, as they specially notify intending competitors in a 
circular letter (1) “ That they do not bind themselves to 
employ the architect whose plan is accepted, and they 
reserve to themselves the right to appoint an assessor ot 
not"; and (2) “ Although the greatest care will be taken 
of the plans, and every effort made to return them, the 
committee will not hold themselves liable for any loss in 
consequence of their non-receipt by the respective com- 
petitors.” We do not pretend for a moment that 
competition committees should assume responsibility for 
drawings when in transit, but we do think that they should 
guarantee their safe custody when in their possession, and 
their due and safe delivery into the returning agent's 
hands. А very trifling sum would effect their insurance 
from fire or other risks whilst in the committee's care and 
keeping. We notice, too, that the Carnarvon competition 
is for a building to cost not more than about £2,500, that 
the premium is only ten guineas, and that it is specifically 
stated the author of the selected design will not necessarily 
be appointed architect for the work. Really we do not see 
why such small jobs as this should be put up to competi- 
tion, putting a good number of architects to a lot of 
trouble for comparatively small and certainly risky results. 
Of course, architects who have any ordinary amount of 
business on the way would scarcely risk time and money 
on such small speculative jobs as this. 


THE conditions and instructions for the limited competi- 
tion for the new Sessions House in the Old Bailey are 
being prepared by Professor Geo. Aitchison, R.A., and 
Mr. A. Murray, the City Surveyor. There are to be 
six competitors, and the cost of the work is estimated at 
something like /150,000. 


Ir is now understood that the new Government build- 
ings to be erected on the cleared site at the bottom of 
Parliament Street are to extend right through Delahay 
Street on to the Park. We are glad to hear that the new 
buildings will be so set back from the existing line of 
frontage marked out by the present pavement as to give a 
much fuller view of Westminster Abbey than was at first 
anticipated. It is said that the buildings will stand back 
some eight feet at the north end, spreading to the southern 
side to about fourteen feet. This will be a great gain from 
the zsthetic point of view. 


IN regard to the recent discussion on the administration of 
building by-laws in rural districts, the committee appointed, 
according to the resolution passed at the general meeting 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects on January 
16th, have met, and are considering the question. They 
would be glad to receive any suggestions from members, 
such communications to be addressed to the secretary of 
the institute. 


Tue forty-ninth annual general meeting of the donors and 
subscribers of the Architects! Benevolent Society will be 
held at the Royal Institute of British Architects on Wed- 
nesday next, the 8th inst., the President, Professor 
Aitchison, R.A., taking the chair at five o'clock. The 
attendance of contributors is particularly requested 0 
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consider the report, balance-sheet, &c., for the past year, 


: sqme £11,000. We understand there will bea competition 
and for the transaction of other business. ^ zi 


instituted for designs. 


THE decorative work now being carried: out in St. Paul's 
Cathedral has been subjected to a good deal of adverse 
criticism, not all of it quite undeserved. But a New 
Yorker has been over to this country, and he has come to 
the conclusion that :—“ The artist of St. Paul's decora- 
tions cannot draw. Each thought the artist has claimed 
to depict is marred by the method he uses. In his hands . 
the human figure is shapeless, an object without form.” 
He has further decided that, “ The painting should Бе. 
is px at once.” Апа he implores the Dean and Chapter . 
and every one concerned to “ act now before the trouble is. 
beyond hindrance.” We should say that the trouble. is. 
already past being hindered. То all intents and purposes 


Tue agenda paper for the meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects on Monday evening next appears to 

more than usually full. There is first of all the election of 
Mr. G. F. ey, A.R.A, as Royal Gold Medallist. 
Then the election of one Fellow and fourteen Associates. 
Next the consideration of the following notices of motion : 
—(1) By Mr. Henry Dawson | F.]: That, with the object 
of securing correct legal action in the election of candi- 
dates for membership of this institute, the members 
thereof request the Council to obtain, at the earliest con- 
venient date, the written opinion of some eminent Queen's 
Counsel of independent position, as to whether women are 


eligible as Associates or Fellows under the terms and pro- 
visions of the existing Charter and By-laws of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. And that the Council do 
report such opinion to the members at the earliest 
convenient date. (2) By Mr. Owen Fleming [4.] : 
That the attitude of the Council towards the brickwork 
experiments recently conducted by the Science Standing 
Committee is calculated to impair public confidence in the 
Royal Institute, and that the Council therefore be invited 
to take such steps as may be necessary to bring the matter 
toa satisfactory conclusion. (3.) By Mr. Н. Hardwicke 
Langston (4.): That in the opinion of this meeting it is 
desirable to put a suitable and prominent inscription on 
the street front of No. 9 Conduit Street, indicating that 
those premises are occupied by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, And last, and by no means the least 
interesting item will be the reading of a paper on “ Some 
early Christian Churches in Palestine," by Mr. A. C. 
Dickie (А.Д with lantern-slide illustrations. | 


Tue Society of Architects’ meeting.last week was very 
small; indeed, so small that the chairman considered it 
necessary to apologise to the. author of the paper on 
“ Lincrasta- Walton ". for the scanty audience to listen to 
it. Personally we are not surprised that süch,a very well- 
known and threadbare subject should have failed to 
"draw." The many excellent qualities of that useful 
decorative material are quite well understood by architects 
by this time, so that it seems to have been a somewhat unne- 
cessary thing to ask them to come to a lecture upon it. We 
know it is a difficult matter to get hold of g papers by 
good men; but, like every other business, it can be managed. 


Tuere was nothing іп the paper on “ Lincrusta- Walton ” 
that one had not in one way or another become acquainted 
with, and the discussion turned chiefly upon the point as to 
when and how not to use it. We are glad that one or two. 
speakers had the courage to express themselves strongly 
against the way in which Lincrusta-Walton and other 
similar materials are made to imitate wood, or some other 
substance. It is not enough to point back a few hundred 

ears ago, and say there were shams then. That there 

ave been shams in the past is no reason for their perpetua- 
tion in the present, and there is neither purpose nor reason 
to be served by attempting to make any material seem 
to be other than what it is. 


Тнв Edinburgh Architectural Association visited Holy- 


the decorative work at St. Paul's is an accomplished fact, 

and we must like or dislike, approve or disapprove, with- 
out much hope of influencing the matter either way. Our 
New York friend's protest comes too late. | 


By the will of Mr. William Roberts, architect and sur- 
veyor, Manchester, who died a few days ago, а sum of. 
£23,850 is left for public purposes. A sum not exceeding 
£4,500 is set apart for the erection of a bronze statue in 
Manchester in memory of Mr. Gladstone. Four thousand . 
pounds of the sum has been left for the erection of a 

Unitarian church at Brooks Bar, Manchester. o 


MESSRS. ALEXANDER, MCBRIDE, and Epwarp C. CLIFFORD 
were elected members of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours on Tuesday evening. 


е E . 
Tug fifteenth Annual Exhibition of the work done in the 
classes of the Home Arts and Industries Association will 
be held from the 11th to 15th May, in the gallery of the 
Royal Albert Hall. There will be exhibits from a large. 
number of classes throughout the United Kingdom. The. 
Exhibition will. include wood-carving, inlay, metal: 
repoussé, embossed leather, spinning and weaving, aud,. 
many other applied arts. | Е 


Тне Benchers of the Middle Temple have just concluded 

an excellent bargain with the County Council, says:the 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian. ., When 

the New Inn was scheduled for what is popularly known 
as the Strand improvement it:;was pointed out to the. 
Temple authorities that there was an annual income ot Z4 

payable to them in respect of the Wych. Street property; 

also that the Middle Temple students possessed the right 

to.use the hall for lectures and kindred purposes. To com- . 
pensate them for the loss of their annual income was nota 
difficult matter; but the question raised by the right to 
use the premises for certain purposes was rather a big 
thing to tackle, for had the Inn been demolished before | 
any settlement was arrived at the Temple authorities would 
not have been debarred from continuing to maintain their 
legal right. The terms of the settlement mean what is 
practically а windfall of something between £50,000 and 
£60,000 for the Temple. “ I understand,” adds the corre- 
spondent, “that out of this amount the Benchers intend to 
erect а new common.-room and to found scholarships." 


rood Palace last Saturday afternoon, and, in charge of | Тнв lock-out of the plasterers on Saturday seems likely . 
Mr. W. W. Robertson, Н.М. Board of Works, had ап | to become an accomplished fact, since the votes in the- 
opportunity (by special permission of Her Majesty) of | ballot held by the Plasterers’ Union on the question of ' 
inspecting thoroughly, externally and internally, those | the demands formulated by the National Association of. 
parts of the palace and chapel closed to the public. In | Master Builder's have been found to be practically unani- 

the forenoon of the same day. the members of the | mous in favour of the rejection ot. such demands. | 


association paid a visit to Milton House Works, Abbey- | This is, іп ouroptnion, a great pity, since it means a big - 
strike, and a serious loss for all concerned, and we think 
it is pretty certain the men will in the end have to cón- 
cede the points demanded by the masters, which, as we. 
have said before, we do. not consider unreasonable. 


hill, belonging to Messrs, James Milne & Son, Limited. 
These works, which cover from two and a half to three 
acres of ground, provide employment for between 700 and 
800 workers, including many young women, comprise an 
engineering department, in which malting and paper- 
making machinery is largely made; water fittings shop, 
casting shop, gas-fittings shop, smiths’ shops, and gas 


We understand that the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee which, as our readers are aware, was founded in 


1897, as the outcome of the Paris charity bazaar and 
Cripplegate fires, has now become a fully incorporated 

scientific society under the special sanction of the !'oard ' 
of Trade. The scope of the Committee is again being ' 
extended—another important section, dealing particularly 
with the safety of factories and workshops, beitig formed. | 


apparatus shops. 


THE proprietors of the Liverpool Royal Institution having 
disposed of the art gallery and art buildings in Colquit 
Street to the Liverpool School of Cookery for the sum of 
£6,000 have decided to erect new buildings at a cost of 
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THERE has been laid upon the Parliamentary table an 
unusual official document, in which the Committee of the 
Privy Council criticise, and in. a sense condemn, the action 
of a Select Committee of the House of Commons which 
reported last year upon the subject of South Kensington 
Museum. The memorandum in question first quotes a 
reply which Sir Jóhn Donnelly, director of the museum, 
was instructed by the Privy Council authorities to prepare 
concerning the conclusions of the Select Committee, and 
especially their animadversions with regard to the staff 
and management of the museum. Then follows a minute 
of the Privy Council Committee commenting on what it 
describes ás the erroneous statements in the report of the 
Select Committee. Тһе Privy Council authorities add 
that they accept the entire responsibility for everything 
done at South Kensington Museum, exonerating the officials 
from blame, and expressing their full confidence in Sir 
John Donnelly and staff. Тһе official minute likewise ex- 
presses regret that the Parliamentary Committee should 

ave insinuated that Mr. Weale, one of the staff, had been 
dismissed because of the evidence he gave before the 
Select Committee, the fact being that he had retired upon 
reaching the 65 years of age limit. | 


Tue cost of distributing water in vans during last summer's 
drought in the East End must have been pretty .. if 
the account presented to the Hackney Vestry forthe dis- 
tribution in the Hackney area is to betaken as any reliable 
indication of it. The Hackney bill is /2;395 7% 6d. for 
distributing 2,890,300 gallons of water. Five per cent. is 
to be added to this amount for staff work, and then the 
account wil be presented to the East London Water 
Company, in accordance with an agreement with the 
vestry. It is also stated that the cost of distributing dis- 
infectants has been very great, two-thirds of which will 
also have to be borne by the company. But of the loss 
and inconvenience to the water consumers in the East End 
these little bills take no account, of course. They cannot 
hand in their claims to the water company. Оп: the con- 
trary, they are supposed to pay the Company the usual 
rates, and suffer the loss and inconvenience of an wholly 
insufficient and uncertain supply into the bargain! 


We have received from the Agent-General for New South: 


Wales the very comprehensive report of the Department 
of Public Works, recently issued. It is of the greatest 
interest to all connected with this colony. They are going 
in for refuse destructors, sewage pumps driven by 
electrical motors, electric trams, and other refinements 
adopted, from the old country. Some really admirable 
illustrations and very clear plans complete this voluminous 
work. | | 


Тик Duke of Westminster has subscribed £100 towards 
the proceeds of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society. Тһе 
society has rapidly advanced in influence айа member- 
ship lately, a fact largely due, perhaps, to the action of 
the Committee in fixing the minimum annual subscription 
at à nominal amount, thus appealing to the wide support 
of the public. The objects of the society arein every way 
worthy of public sympathy ай@ support of all who would 
wish to see a purer atmosphere in London. 


THE annual general meeting of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute will be held in London оа’ Мау 4th and 5th, when Mr. 
E. P. Martin, of Dowlais, will be succeeded by Sir 
William Roberts-Austen, K.C.B., as president. The new 
president will deliver ап address, and some interesting 
papers wil be read and discussed. Оп the evening of 
Мау 4th the annual dinner of the institute will be held at 
the Hotel Cecil, and on the evening of May sth the mem- 
bers will be received by the president and Lady Roberts- 
Austen at their residence in the Royal Mint. 


For some time past the committeeof St. Andrew's Church 
Schools, Wolverhampton, has been making arrangements 
to erect new buildings and provide additional accommoda- 
tion for children in the Whitmore Reans district. The 
plans have been prepared, a site bas been purchased, and 
a considerable sum has been promised towards the cost. 
The committee have received £1,000 towards the fund 
from an anonymous donor. 
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-ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


THE Great Сор AUTHORITY. 


N engineer looking out from the carriage window of a 
A train in which he was travelling on the main line of the 
ast Indian Railway while stopping at Delhi observed a 
native tester with his hammer striking the wheels, and said 
to him, ‘‘Why do you strike the wheels like that?” 
Answer.—“ Sirkarka hookum." [It is the order of the 
authority.] “ Yes, but what is the use of so beating the 
wheels?" ` Answer.—* Khodar jani. Hum і-ѕа thees 
burro-si Kurthani. Sirkarka hookum." [God knows. I 
have been doing this for thirty years. It is the order of 
the authority ! | | 
The writer, who at the time lived within a mile of Nor- 
wood. junction reached that station on foot on the bright 
May morning (a Stock Exchange holiday) when the 
Brighton express broke through the old bridge just out- 
side, and having no pressing engagement I walked along 
the line to the scene of the accident—without challenge— 
апа spent a most interesting and profitable hour or 
two watching the break-down gang perform apparent 
miracles with hydraulic jacks, etc. in moving the 
wreckage and generally restoring order from chaos. 
At last I thought Í might as. wel go: home to 
lunch, and оп retracing my steps, and just as І 
reached the station platform I was accosted Ьу. an 


elderly gentleman, who wished to know if I was there by 
Thinking that he was, and not caring to 


authority. 
admit that I was sot, I replied, “ Only as a member of 
he Institution of Civil Engineers." bis was all suffi- 
cient! He most humbly begged my permission to view 
the wreck ав a journalist! І granted it with much 
Вевеше, and че parted with 
ave never had. the pleasure of meeting him since, but 
have often devoutly hoped that he was not turned back 
by someone less obliging but with more authority, Не 
was so courteously and sincerely grateful ! " MV 


Expert CRITICISM. 


Apropos of a recent note in this column concerning chain 


cables, Mr. A. W. Fenoulhet, of Brighton, an authority on 
naval matters, and a mechanical genius—to whom І have 
been indebted on more than one occasion for the solution 
of difficult problems—reminds me that the stud in the 
centre of the links was a simple invention first introduced 
to prevent “fouling.” Не also tells me that the lucky 
inventor rea a rich reward, compared with many 
inventors. Such kindly and helpful criticism is most 
welcome. | 
Tus MorioN or THE EARTH. 


Can this affect objects on its surface? A curious theory 
has just been propounded to me. І do not remember ever 
having heard it before. It is said that trains running due 
North wear out the East rail before the West one. Also 
that rivers flowing North erode their East banks most. 
Can our readers produce any evidence confirming these 
statements? "Those knowing the Trent or the Ouse might 
corroborate or confound the notion ! 


Two USEFUL Books FOR ENGINEERS. 


A copy of the second edition of the “ Practical Engineer” 
Pocket-Book and Diary for 1899 has reached us from the 
Technical Publishing Company, Limited, 31, Whitworth 
Street, Manchester. This useful and handy little book 
has now been established for ten years, a fairly good 
proof of its real value. With diary on ruled section 
paper, its price is 1s. 6d. ; without diary, 1s.; and it con- 
tains an .astonishing amount of practical and useful 
information, much of it of a special character. Particular 
attention may be drawn to contributions by Messrs. Jas. 
Dunlop, Fredk. Grover, А. H. Barker, S. T. Harrison, 
B. A. Dobson, and G. H. Hollingworth. | 

Fowler's ** Mechanical Engineer" Pocket-Book for 1899 
isa new and excellent publication which starts well. The 
Scientific Publishing Company, of Manchester, have pro- 
duced it (price 1s. 6d. net). Some of the tables have been 
supplied by the makers of the goods (wire ropes, &c.),. 
ensuring that the articles are obtainable, being in actual 
market sizes. Some surprising results of engine trials are 
given. These appear too good to be true. Тһе book 15 
nevertheless so good that we heartily wish it success. | 


rofound salutations. I 
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AN AMERICAN CHEMICAL FIRE ENGINE. 


There has just been tried at Birmingham, for the benefit 
of the Birmingham Watch Committee, an American fire 
engine, for which it is claimed that it is most effective as a 
first agent in combating fires. Тһе experiment was 
somewhat in the nature of a dumb show, for the engine 
was tried in thequadrangleof the Council House, and without 


any fire! So one could not say the trial was either fair or 


satisfactory. But the principle of the engine was eluci- 
dated. Тһе extinguishing fluid is water impregnated with 
carbonic acid gas, and this is stated to be very effective 
in operation. Тһе engine is automatic in its action, and 
is, of course, for interior work entirely. One great quality 
claimed for it is the obviation of flooding. Тһе engine 
throws quite a small jet of water, and, moreover, there is 
an arrangement by which the fireman in charge of the 
hose can shut off the steam immediately the fire is out, 
thus апд unnecéssary damage. The price, however, 
is £375, which seems rather a prohibitive figure. 


GREAT EXTENSIONS AT THE LIVERPOOL Docks. 


Тнк Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have, after two 
prolonged debates, adopted recommendations of the 

orks Committee as to carrying out (at an estimated cost 
of (885,335) certain of the great works provided for in the 
Act obtained last year, the be 
approximate tq five millions. 
proceeded with comprises the construction of a new branch 
of the Huskisson 
sheds (capable of being converted into three or four-storey 
sheds if necessary) on the north and south sides, at an 
estimated cost of £482,782 ; the construction of a graving 
dock, 1,000 ft. long and 95 ft. entrance, to the south of the 
above-mentioned branch dock, and to cost £202,813 ; and 
the provision of a new quay on the north side of the Sandor 
Dock, in connection with the foregoing works, with a two- 
storey flat-roofed shed, at a cost of £199,738. The com- 
mittee also advised some variation in the scheme for the 


New Queen's Graving Dock, 630 ft. long and 8o ft. wide | 


at entrance. 

At first it was proposed that the 1,000 ft. grav- 
ing dock should be capable of being divided into two, 
but this idea was abandoned. The controversy at the 


Board has been almost entirely devoted to the sheds. 


While the committee advised two-storey tiat-roofed sheds, 


on the top of which cranes could work, some members - 


advocated three storeys and others four storeys. The 
scheme as adopted will give 32 acres of shed space, and 


will be capable of accommodating 160,000 bales of cotton . 


ог 160,000 tons of grain at one time, and if such produce 


be removed as it ought to be, Mr. Hughes (chairman of 


the Works Committee) says they would have clear quas 
ш 72 hours. If this experience were repeated once a week, 


new scheme is to provide adequate and convenient accom- 


modation for the cargoes of great steamers using the. 
berths, with facilities for rapid removal. Тһе sheds аге. 
not to be warehouses, but temporary repositories for goods : 


. 


in transit, 
A Bic ELECTRIC LIGHTING SCHEME. - 


The Hackney Electric Lighting Committee are recom- 


mending the Vestry to adopt an electric lighting scheme 


which will cost, exclusive of the charges for the site of the 


works, £242,367. 
А SUCCESSFUL SANITARY PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 

` The Scottish Sanitary Protection Association appears 
to be a prosperous concern, fulfilling a useful mission. 
The twenty-second annual report, submitted by the 
secretary -(Colonel Noble), at the annual meeting 
on the 23rd ult., stated that the engineering staff 
had been fully occupied during the twelve months, but 
the resident engineer, Mr. A. Welsh, having been kept 
from work owing to illness, the inspection of country 
houses and mansions showed a considerable falling off 
as compared with the preceding year. That unfortunate 
circumstance affected unfavourably the financial results 
ofthe year. In town work the Association had in Edin- 
burgh, Leith, Dundee and St. Andrews gratifying proof 
of the appreciation of its services by house proprietors 
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been elect 


orrowing powers under which : 
The instalment now to be 


ock, with double-storey flat-roofed | 


—————MÀM ——— a 


and occupants, the income from ‘fees aud subscriptions 
showing an increase as compared with 1897. The total 
earnings iu 1898 were £1,892 178. ой, ав against 

1,976 1s. Id. in the preceding'year. The total ехрепа!- 


ture was / 1,906 9s. 24., as compared with £1,810 115. 4d. 


in 1897. Тһе balance (exclusive of fees, &c., outstanding) 
in favour of the Association at 315+ December, 1898 
amounted to /1,857 8s. 3d., as against £ 1,467 5s. 4d. in 
the preceding year. In the town of Ayr, іп which the 
work done by the engineering staff. had for some: time 
been considerable, the council had decided to open: а 
branch similar to that at St. Andrews. Professor Sir 
Douglas Maclagan is the president of the association. and 
Dr. Charles Hunter Stewart, Professor of Public Health 
and Sanita Science in Edinburgh University, has just 
on the Council. 


Tue Норѕон River TUNNEL. 

There is, at last, a рговресі that the Hudson River 
tunnel may be completed says the American Architect, The 
company owning the tunnel fell into financial difficulties 
some six years ago, defaulted interest on its bonds, and 
finally abandoned the work. Тһе tunnel, which, it will be 
remembered, is nearly completed, was allowed to fill with 
water, to preserve it from the pressure of the river, and is 
probably in good condition, needing only to be pümpe 
out. Naturally enough, the bondholders, who have paid a 
good price for their bonds, would like to see some one else 
advance the additional sum required to complete the work, 
and put it in shape for earning interest ; and an arrange- 
ment is said to have been made, by which the bonds will 
be foreclosed, the stockholders assessed, and new stock 
and bonds issued. With the money obtained by assess- 
ment, and the sale of new securities it is hoped to carr 
out the work as originally intended, completing two tunnels 
between New York and New Jersey. | | 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A CONCERT HALL DESIGN. | 
BY J. А. T. HOUSTON, GLASGOW. `> Е 
Tm very creditable desigu was submitted under the 


motto “ Civitali,” in compétition for the Soane 
edallion last January. The plan is an ingenious one, 


and the elevations combine some originality and dignity 


which could hardly be 


said about any other of the 
designs. | | EM 


GOTHIC GEMS. — | | v 
These little ‚studies are suggested by Messrs. Bell & 


E 4 “ 2 2% , е 
һе adds, this addition to the resources of the port would of : none Сарқан в Munster | e È қары зета 
itself in 13 weeks take all the cotton ог all the grain that . | 
comes to the port in a whole year. The chief aim of the . 


just published. | 
CHURCH STUDIES. pros 

The ' church tower here illustrated looks as though 
imported bodily from France! It is à quaint and. interest- 
ing piece of work. — ИЕ Ss Ho И 


, Р 
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THE HELLENIC SOCIETY; ' "n 


НЕ second general meeting of the present session of this 
society was held on Friday afternoon last under the 
residency o£ Mr. Talfourd Ely. A paper was read by 
rofessor Ernest Gardner on.‘‘‘A Head of Athena from 
the School of Alcamenes.”. This head, which is one of 
the finest pieces of marble: extant; had, Mr. Gardner 
observed, been recently acquired by Dr. Nelson, of Birk- 
dale, Liverpool. It formed part of the collection made іп 
Italy between 1748 and 1753 by Hollis, and later it passed 
into Disney's hands. It did not, however, form part of 
the collection presented by Disney, іп 1850, to the Fitz- 
William Museum, but remained at Ingatestone, and was 
sold in 1885.’ Не had to thank Dr. Nelson for ‘the 
valuable assistance which һе had given him, and for the 
photographs which he showed to those who were present, 
and which were to Бе published in'the Hellenic Society?s · 
journal. It was clear on a careful inspection that the:nose 
had been restored in Parian marble, taken from: the: hair 
at the back, and И was: very badiy modelled. The whole 
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immense advantage to -a poor district, which is in great 
want of open spaces, and that, by affording an oppor- 
tunity for a double line of tramways, easy access will be 
given to the country south of London, and a new district 
will be opened out for building workmen's dwellings. A 
very conspicuous case, where the same kind of process 
could be effected, is that of the Marylebone Road, Euston 
Road, and the City Road. In this important thorough. 
fare wide forecourts exist on both sides save in a few parts, 
where, as already shown they have been built over. Тһе 
road generally is 50 ft. in width, but the distance between 
the line of houses on either side is 150 ft. This affords 
the opportunity for a broad boulevard, which might be 
planted with trees, with ample space for two lines of tram- 
ways without interfering with the other traffic. This 
great artery connects the stations of the principal railway 
companies entering London from the north—the North- 
Western, Midland, Great Northern, and Central." 


nose and bust were in fact modern, and im Dr. Nelson's 
opinion the work of an Italian of the last century. The 
helmet was of the ordinary Attic type, and there was 
distinctly traceable at the side of the felt cap which was 
worn under the helmet to prevent its chafing the brow. 
The technical characteristics of the eyelids, and the 
slightly-open mouth, with its kindly expression, indicated 
that the work was assignable to the fifth century, and was 
the work probably of a man trained in the School of 
Pheidias. There were elements in this Disney head 
essentially different from the work of the fourth century, 
and a comparison of this with other heads in the Louvre 
and elsewhere suggested Alcamenes as the sculptor from 
whom or from whose school the work proceeded. 


A 


THE ‘BEAUTIFICATION OF LONDON. 


R. SHAW. LEFEVRE, writing in the Contemporary 

on London street improvements, reviews the pro- 

gress already made. He shows that the Metropolitan 
oard of Works, in thirty-three years, spent eleven millions . 
and a-half, and the County Council, during eight years, 
has spent two-and-a-third millions on street improvements. 
Ву comparing the various ways of expenditure, he comes . 
to this conviction :— The general conclusion to be drawn ' 
from these facts is that, in lieu of widening important 
Streets, it is far better fo construct entirely new streets, 
‘adopting, if possible, lines which will pass through inferior | 
property, where the trade interests are of по great value.” 
He recalls: with satisfaction the rights obtained for the. 
central authorities to recoup themselves by taking all the: 
property fronting anew street, the right of exacting some. 
amount of betterment, and the power of acquiring fore- 
courts without the house behind, as well as the right to: 
become ground landlords. | 
After describing the beneficial results anticipated from 
the new street from Holborn to the Strand, the writer ' 
proceeds: “It cannot be doubted that there are many 
other schemes of the same kind which might be adopted ' 
with equal prospect. of reducing the congestion of the. 
London streets, and of adding to its dignity and beauty. · 
No one can look at the tangled and confused map of 
London without admitting what a vast field there is for . 
improvements of all kinds. Broad avenues and boulevards | that made them march shoulder to shoulder, and led them 
should be made, stretching out directly from the centre to.| to victory. They did not run the exchange for sentiment. 
the suburbs, providing for double tracks of tramways, and | It was a business enterprise, managed and conducted on 
affording opportunities for fresh air. There should also | business principles. Brains and skill were what they 
be circular belts of boulevards at certain distances from | claimed for its members, combined with honesty of 
the centre, of which the Marylebone and City Roads would | purpose in carrying out their contracts. The Exhibition 
form one. Care should also be taken to join the principal | Committee in his opinion wisely sent three delegates in the 
commons and open spaces by such broad boulevards, and || beginning of the year to the United States to see what they 


to give easy access to them from the densely-populated | could learn from the past experience of the great Chicago 
districts in the centre. | .. . i Exhibition. He thought it would be well if the Muni- 
Another direction in which- we may hope for widening : cipality of Glasgow were in closer touch with the archi- 


streets," continyes Mr. Shaw. Lefevre, “and even for | tects, surveyors, and the Builders’ Exchange in erecting 
bandsome boulevards, is the utilisation of the numerous all public buildings. А better understanding would be 
cases where there аге forecourts on either or both sides | brought about, and in these days of fierce competition and 


‘of existing streets. It has already been pointed out that || Empl ’ Liabilities Bill cl diusted a] 
the House of Lords has admitted the principle that these : руе аа Я the re 


| eis meaning of the contract could be embodied in speci- 
forecourts may be taken under compulsory powers, on | fications that would be far more equitable to both client 
tbe widening of a street, without the necessity of purchas- 


: | and contractor. There were a thousand other matters 
ing the houses to which they are attached. There are | There was no lack of work for them—wrongs to be righted 
very numerous cases where advantage can be taken of. 


1 ked paths to bemade straight, and misunderstandi 
this. The number would have been still greater if the‘ Crooked paths fo DEMANE паш Irane De 


to be cleared . That, however, was not the ti r 
Metropolitan Board and the local authorities had not, ' Pus pads ctia d е; шоке cadi 


: : | 1 7 the place to enter in detail upon such matters. He only 
in past times, been most scandalously negligent in not | wisbed to impress that they must be always advancing on 
preventing the owners and occupiers of the houses in 


| : ы І | the broad lines of progress, growing in strength with every 
such streets from extending their premises by erecting | difficulty they encountered. They must have the interest 
one-storeyed buildings onsuch forecourts.” 


| and active co-operation of every individual member. 
. “There are numerous streets іп London,” Mr. Shaw i 


Lefevre goes onto point out, '*especially in the suburbs, 
where advantage could Бе taken of the existence of 
forecourts to widen the existing streets into broad 
avenues ог boulevards. Тһе Improvements Com- 
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GLASGOW BUILDING TRADE EXCHANGE. 


УНЕ annual dinner of the members of the Glasgow 
Building Trades Exchange was held on Frida 
evening last, under the presidency of Colonel Robert ). 
Bennett, the croupiers being Messrs. Andrew Gray, 
Alexander Muir, and William Anderson. Among the 
others present were: Mr. David Barclay, president of the 
Institute of Arcbitects, and Mr. John Currie president of 
the Institute of Measurers. 

Mr. Walker, Newcastle, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, “Тһе Glasgow Building Trades Exchange,” 
mentioned that following the example of Glasgow, a 
Building Trades Exchange had been formed in the Tyne- 
side burgh, and that there were between 170 and 180 
members, and that they had been able to do some good 
work in connection with a city improvement scheme. 

The chairman, in replying, said that the exchange was 
barely five years in existence, they were entirely free of 
debt, and both financially and numerically stronger than 
they had been at any time of their existence. Besides, 
the exchange prevented them living in cliques, isolated 
from each other, it had enabled them to show individually 
a little of that spirit of unity that brought men together, 
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GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 


mittee of the London County Council are now ASSOCIATION. 

considering a case of this kind where it has been T last week's meeting of this association, Mr. Wm. J. 

роо to them that а succession of streets with Anderson, A.R.I.B.A., delivered a lecture entitled 
recourts for a distance of two and three-quarter miles, | “ Impressions of a Mediterranean Trip," describing a cruise 


from near the Thames to the suburbs, should.be ‚widened | by way of Algiers and Malta to Athens, and a return 
-into а broad and handsome boulevard, at an estimated | journey by Corfu, Naples, Nice, and the Loire district of 
„сові of £150,000. It is contended that this will be of Бан or purposes of architectural study. Among 
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- impressions of the tour which he indicated were, the feel- 
ing that good design and largeness of conception had been 
evinced in the planning and extension of most continental 
cities, while they were almost wholly absent from ours, and 
that there existed an aspiration for something beyond the 
fulfilment of mere material ‘necessities іп their public 
buildings. This was to be attributed especially in the case 
. of France, which in such matters led the Continent, to the 
‚steadying influence of sound traditions of architectural 
education, which in permeating society with the under- 
standing and the love of Art, fostered the desire as wellas 
po tbe talent for its realization. More particularly 
ave we to learn the lesson in so-called engineering works, 
such as bridges, railway stations, markets, &c., which in 
France are often among (һе most successful works of its 
brilliant school of architects. Мо question of art was at 
all comparable to the need for the improvement of our 
cities in these respects, and for skilled control of the 
о oftheir plan. In ап Anglo-Saxon community 
‚it would almost seem as if the provision for animal neces- 
sities was sufficient, and that to aspire in our haudiwork 
‚after anything nobler than the aims of the b rd and beaver 
was to be hopelessly Utopian as unpractical. Concluding, 
the lecturer urged the claims of a more extended historical 
study of architecture, not for practical reasons only, but 
'as examples of the higher manifestations of nature, reach- 
ing us through the human spirit whose pathin relaion to 
every essential matter of progress was marked by its 
‘monuments. 
At the close of the lecture, Mr. W. H. McNab moved a 
vote of thanks to the author for his very able paper, which 
was heartily accorded. 


THE TALL BUILDING VERSUS FIRE. 


the Engineering Magasine (New York), іп which Mr. 

de B. Parsons points the moral of the recent fire in 

the Home Life Building in New York. After describing 

the construction of the building, and detailing the course 
of the fire and its results, he goes оп to say :— i 

“Неге was a building which was, іп the ordinary sense, 
‚а fire-proof structure, and yet it was damaged, Again 
arises the question: What constitutes a fire-proof building ? 
It is evident that, if fire is brought into contact with 
articles that are combustible, those articles will be burned ; 
and that, if the fire must be confined to one specific space, 
that space must be enclosed effectually by absolutely fire- 
resisting material, which must be so constructed as to form 
practically a furnace. Such construction is not applicable 
to a building used for ordinary purposes. Тһе next step, 
then, is to 80 arrange the structure that, when flre takes 
place, no damage shall be done to the main members, 
whether those members be of masonry, iron, or steel. 

* In all our cage constructions the members needing the 
greatest protection are the columns, girders and beams. It 
is not difficult to protect these meinbers effectually,provided 
the owner and the designer are willing not only to spend 
the proper amount of money and care, but to give up 
the requisite floor space. This part of the problem was 
fully illustrated in the Home Life Building, as the 
only members seriously injured where the. unprotected 
parts of the metal structure. It is axiomatic to state that 
floors should be separated from each other, so as to con- 
fine the flames. "This is a condition difficult to attain, as 
perforations must be made for both stairs and elevators. 
These openings are generally placed so as to take a mini- 
mum of floor space, and thus render a maximum area 
available for income-earning purposes. Nearly every 
intending builder examines the various buildings, estimates 
the amount of space devoted fo public use, and concludes 
that the best building is the one that has given up the least 
ТЫ of space. While this effort is commendable 

rom the purely income-earning standpoint, it not only has 
the effect of rendering the design dangerous to life and 
property, but makes it almost an impossibility to so design 
a building that it shall be fire-proof. 

In any building there must be, and always will be, an 
amount of combustible matter that cannot well be reduced. 
It is, therefore, essential that the least amount of com- 


N. interesting article appears in the February issue of 
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bustible material shall be used in construction. In those 
rooms in the Home Life Building which suffered the 
least damage, it was clearly shown that the combustible 
materials placed near the ceiling were destroyed more 
rapidly and more completely than those пеагес the floor. 
The heat, and flames naturally follow the ceiling, and the 
ordinary fire-proof partitions in which there are large 
transom windows are thus rendered useless as fire-stops. 
The use of transoms in these partitions is no doubt a 
necessity, but they should not be fitted with material so 
friable as ordinary glass. | 
«Even im а fire-proof building dependence must be 
had upon human aid. When the building is tall, 
it towers beyond the reach of the fire depart- 
ment, and reliance must. be placed upon other means. 
A fire in the lower stories is easily accessible ; the condi- 
tions to be most dreaded are those of a fire in the upper 
stories. The difficulty can be inferred from a view of 
Broadway, N.Y., from one of the upper floors of the 
American Surety building. Many modern tall buildings 
are designed with their own pumping plant to supply a 
roof tank for fire and other purposes, and are equipped 
with a large stand-pipe from six to eight inches іп 
diameter, which is siamesed on every floor for hose con- 
nections. This stand.pipe is also arranged with a check 
valve, and with siamesed branches at the foot, so that 
fire-engines can be attached, in case of the disability of 
the self-contained plant. It is well so to arrange the 
stand-pipe that the engines can also operate in conjunc- 
tion with pumps in the building. | 

* In many cities which maintain a system. of fire boats 
there are laid underground pipe lines of large diameter. 
As these fire boats are equipped with pumping apparatus 
far exceeding the power of the largest land engines, they 
are able [to force water under heavy pressures to long 
distances, provided the mains are made of sufficient area 
to minimise the friction losses. This system, operated іп 
connection with the building stand pipe, would materially 
assist the firemen. uM . 

“The question naturally arises whether it pays the owner 
to make a building thoroughly fire-proof. Unfortunately 
tbere are many who build for the specific object of obtain- 
ing the greatest income from a minimum outlay, and the 
effort to save on the first cost is во great as to render theic 
judgment valueless as to what should or should not be 
done. Tall buildings of cheap construction are a menace 
not only to the owner and tenants, but to the community. 
Тоо much stress cannot be laid upon the great aid that 
could be rendered, but unfortunately is not, by the insur- 
ance companies. ІҒ they would more strict in the 
classification of their risks, improvement would immediately 
follow. | 

“ Are these tall buildings really good investments? The 
increase in height appreciates the value of the land, but how 
much of this appreciation is offset by the depreciation of 
the building, by the extra cost of maintenance, insurance, 
repairs, taxes, interest, etc. ? - In other words, would not a 
smaller building pay a greater percentage upon the money 
invested, if a careful and accurate balance-sheet should 
be drawn up? Following the same line of thought, there 
has arisen the question whether the height of buildings 
should not be limited by law? If every building could 
be constructed upon Utopian principles, probably there 
would be no reason to limit the height other than one of a 
purely aesthetic character. As such a state of affairs does 
not, and probably never will, exist, and as so-called fire- 
proof buildings are liable to be constructed, it seems that 
some form of proper restriction would be advantageous to 
the community." 


nr 


SOCIETY OF ARTS REPORT ON 
LENE GENERATORS. 


HE report of the committee appointed by the council 

of the Society of Arts to inquire into the requisite 
conditions of safety in acetylene gas generators, and to 
report on the various apparatus shown at the exhibition 
held at the Imperial Institute, has just been issued. The 
object of the exhibition, which was undertaken with the 
approval of Sir Vivian Majendie, of the Home Office, and 
of the London County Council, was to familiarise the 
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public wıth the means of generating acetylene gas, and 
with the simple precautions with which its use, at low 
pressures, is as safe as that of coal gas. Тһе committee, 
feeling that in the interests of the public it was advisable 
carefully to test the various forms of generators exhibited, 
appointed Professor Vivian B. Lewes and Mr. Boverton 

edwood as a sub-committee to make a series of tests. As 
a result of these tests the committee have advised the 
granting of certificates to those generators which have 
complied with the requirements of the various tests to 
which they have been submitted, and which have worked 
safely and satisfactorily during a month’s every day use. 
The committee classified the generators into three groups 
— (1) those in which the gas is generated by water being 
allowed to drip or flow on to the carbide; (2) those in 
which the water is allowed to rise in contact with the 
carbide, the rise being regulated by the increase of pres- 
sure in the generating chamber; (3) those in which the 
carbide drops into the water. These are again subdivided 
into—automatic generators, whóse storage capacity is less 
than the total volume which the charge of carbide is cap- 
able of generating, and which, therefore, require automatic 
regulation ; and non-automatic, whose holders can receive 
all the gas produced by the charge of carbide. The com- 
mittee consider that the tests have clearly demonstrated 
that many types of acétylene gas apparatus can be so con- 
structed as with ordinary precautions to be absolutely 
safe, and that lighting by acetylene need be no more 
fraught with danger than any other form of artificial 
lighting in general use. The committee, however, feel it 
their duty to state that, safe as they consider acetylene gas 
to be, when generated in a properly-constructed apparatus 
outside the building to be lighted; and in accordance with 
the rules and suggestions contained in the report, they 
consider the generation of gas within the house, and the 
use of hand lamps, cycle lamps, &c., to be not unattended 
by danger, except in skilled hands. As to the storage of 
the carbide, the Home Office regulations allow 5 lbs. to be 
° kept without a licence іп 1 lb. packages. The committee 
recommend that the quantity, however small, should always 
be kept in a dry place, and under lock and key. These 
precautions, they think, may not be necessary when its 
properties are fully understood, as it is no more dangerous 
than many other substances in daily use. 
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ASSOCIATED CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


HE thirty-seventh annual report of the Associated Саг- 
T penters’ and Joiners’ Society has just been issued. 
In it Mr. William M‘Intyre, the general secretary, says :— 
“Тһе income for the year amounts to £15,298 6s. gd., an 
increase of £1,116 3s. 14, over that of last year. Of 
this sum the trade section has contributed £5,791 
55. 544.; the sick section, £6,930 os. 33d.; unem- 
ployed, £1,841 145. 0$4.; benevolent and contingent, 
£353 93. 23d.; income common to trade and sick, such 
as fines, advertising in report, discounts, &c., 4163 
48. 2d.; bank interest, £218 135. 7d. Total expenditure, 
£11,798 4s. 64. Of this sum £3,751 8s. has been paid as 
sick aliment, 2,981 members participating in the same; 
superannuation, or old age pension, to 72 members, 
£1,150 135. 4d., divided as follows :—Four at 35. 6d. per 
week, 28 at 5s. per week, and 40 at 7s. 6d. per week; 
funeral allowance for 57 members and 11 members' wives, 
£687; tools compensation, £884 8s. 14.; unemployed 
benefit, /816 19s. 5d.; strike allowance, £178 19s. 34.; 
stationery and postages, £331 6s. 144.; rent, taxes, &c., 
£507 65. 734.; advertising and printing, £330 14s. 1d. ; 
salaries and commissions, £1,380 15. 544. ; lost time, £22 
145. 1044.; delegations, £145 19s. ; doctors’ accounts, £ 48 
' gs. ; joint action expenses, £ 341 165. 1144.; miscellaneous 
expenses, £62 8s. 1d.; grants from the benevolent and 
contingent fund, £341 11s.; £600 has been paid as dis- 
abled members! bonuses to 11 members—five received 
{тоо each, and six £50 each. There was a clear 
gain on the year's transactions of £3,500 28. 3d., 
‘being the largest balance in any one year since our for- 
mation asa society, which brings up our capital account 
at the 31st October to £16,067 1s. 1144. Of this sum 
£15,120 125. 6d. is in the bank, and £946 95. 544. in the 
various treasurers’ hands. 
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belongs to the trade section, £5,669 16s. оё. to the sick 
section, {£2,675 165. 84d. to the unemployed, and 
£629 8s. o4d. to the benevolent and contingent fund. 
New branches have been opened at Baillieston and 
Easterhouse, Bridge of Weir, Craigellachie, Cults, Ellon, 
Fortrose, Glasgow (Kinning Park), Gosforth, Lanark, 
Liverpool (Bootle), Liverpool (N. Kirkdale), Liverpool 
(South), Rothes, Southbank, and Stockton-on-Tees, mak- 
ing the number of branches 168, and the members 9,339, 
an increase of 557 over last year. | | 


THE REAL THING ІМ ANTIQUE OAKS. 


HITE oak logs that have been buried under the site 
of Chicago for seven thousand years have just been 
put to use, says a Chicago paper. Prof. Ossian Guthrie, 
the Chicago geologist who has studied the local strata 
and helped to unearth the remnants of some of these 
prehistoric trees has just come: into possession of 
two toilet-brushes, made tfrom this ancient oak, that 
have surprised the manufacturer of imitation “ antique " 
woods by the wonderful polish and colour of which 
the genuine antique oak is capable. Мо precious 
woods that have ever been imported into Chicago are so 
marvellously beautiful as these specimens with which 
Professor Guthrie has just been presented. Most of these 
prehistoric logs have been resurrected from their seven- 
thousand-year-old graves to be divided up among the 
museums and universities of the country. Walnut, 
willow, beech, and most of the modern native woods 
have been dug up under these glacial deposits 
and alluvium of seventy centuries, but the white oak, the 
same tree evidently that flourishesin the parks to-day, has 
been preserved best of all. Some frightful cyclone appears 
to have bent and laid low the trees at fitst. Тһе iron 
fibre is bent and twisted in nearly all of them at one par- 
ticular spot in the trunk, and it is evident that this was 
the cause that first buried the giant forests under the sands 
and alluvium. Some of these trunks have been followed 
by Professor Guthrie in the excavations for streets and 
houses for many feet. One trunk, in Sheffield Avenue, was 
unearthed for 70 ft. Evidently this forest was the first 
growth after the glacial period. It lies close to the glacial 
clay, under the alluvial drift, at a general depth of r4 ft. 
The cyclone apparently laid the forest low, and the 
sand and drift were blown up from (һе lake 
and covered it. Тһе water formed ап air-tight 
capsule about the trunk and kept it from decay- 
ing. Of Іше years, however, the surface sewers 
have drained the water away from the trunks, and the bark 
and outer layers of wood have gone to decay. Тһе iron 
fibre of the inner wood is still intact in most of them, how- 
ever. The wood from which Professor Guthrie's souvenirs 
are made was dug up near the cornet of Calumet Avenue 
and Thirty-ninth Street, where many of the trunks are 
being chopped away in sewer excavating. No imitation 
antique wood has ever attained the singular beauty of this 
old oak. Itis dark, almost a greenish-black, the result of 
hundreds of years’ discolouration by the surrounding water. 
The polish which it has attained is unlike anything ever 
seen by wood imperters; “Тһе fibre of the wood was found 
almost as tough as fine wire in working it up. The usual 
process of “antiquing” is to steam and rub the dark 
colour into the wood with bayberry wax, the latter impart- 
ing the greenish tint. This tint in Professor Guthrie's 
specimens has never been attained in the imitation 
antique, howevet. . 
SS وون‎ 


STREET OPENINGS FOR TELEGRAPH 
WIRES. 


N Edinburgh Sheriff Court, on the 23rd ult., Sherift 
| Rutherfurd gave judgment in an application by the 
Postmaster General for an order upon the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Council of Edinburgh requiring them to 
give their consent to the placing and maintaining of a line 
or lines of underground -telegraphs in or under certain 
roads or streets. | 

His Lordship remarked that the questions raised in this 
case were of some novelty and difficulty, and involved the 
consideration of numerousstatutory enactments. Itappeared 
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that the Corporation of Edinburgh, as the authority having 
control of the streets and public roads within the burgh, 
had declined to give consent 'to an application by 
the Postmaster-General : for mission to lay under- 
ground telegraphs in specified places, and а difference 
had arisen beteen the parties within the meaning of the 
Telegraphs Act, 1878, which he was called upon to 
determine by a notice at the instance of the Lord- 
Advocate as representing the Postmaster-General. - It was 
maintained by the Corporation that the averments in the 
note were irrelevant, inasmuch as they did not specify the 
grounds upon which the Postmaster-General asked the con- 
sent of the corporation to lay down the telegraph wires in 
үе In his opinion that was not necessary. Under the 

elegraph Acts the Postmaster-General had power to place 
and maintain telegraphs under апу street or public 
road, and it was nowhere stated that he must assign the 
reasons which for the purpose of his department rendered 
it expedient or necessary to do so. In their second objec- 
tion the Corporation contended that all the parties 
interested were not called in respect that, in addition to 
their consent as the body having control of the streets 
and roads, the Postmaster- General, before executing the 
works proposed, must have their consent and that of the 
governors of George Heriot's Trust and other persons not 
named as the owners of the solum under some of these 
streets and roads. Тһе only section of the Telegraph 
Acts founded on by the Corpotation was the thirteenth, 
which enacted that, where any landowner or other person 
was liable for the repair of any street or public road, their 
consent should be obtained in addition to that of the body 
having control of the streets or public roads. In the 
course of the argument, the question arose whether 
the term landowner, as used in this section. did 
or did not apply to the owner of the subsoil ; 
but his Lordship had not considered it necessary to 
express any opinion upon that point, as it was only in 
the case of the landowner being liable for the repair of the 
street that his consent must iven. In the present 
instance that liability rested upon the Corporation, and the 
duty was imposed upon them of making, managing, and 
repairing the streets, and for that purpose of assessing the 
owners and occupiers of lands and heritages within the 
city. On the whole matter he was of opinion that there 
was not sufficient ground for the averment that all parties 
interested had not been called. His Lordship did not 
think it necessary to discuss at any length the objection of 
the Corporation to the effect that consent should not be 
given to the execution. of the works specified on the 

ound that the wires which it was proposed to lay were 
intended to be used by the National Telephone Company. 
He referred to the case of the City: of London dealt with 
by Mr. Commissioner Kerr and afterwards by the Railway 
Commissioners, and concurred in the opinion of Mr. Jus- 
tice Wright that the objection was not of a class which it 
was intended that road authorities should be entitled to 
make. Тһе fourth objection was that section 137 of the 
Edinburgh Municipal and Police Act, 1879, conferred upon 
the Corporation an absolute right of veto against any open- 
ing of the streets by the Postmaster-General for the pur- 
pose of laying telegraph wires. That seemed to him an 
extravagant proposition. If the Corporation were right, 
no difference, in the sense of the Telegraph Act of 1878, 
could have arisen between them and the Postmaster- 
General. Holding the views he did, he was of opinion 
that no relevant or sufficient reasons had been stated b 
the Corporation for declining to give the consent гей, 
and he therefore awarded, ordered, and consented that the 
Postmaster-General should be at liberty to place and 
maintain the line or any lines of underground telegraphs 
in or under the streets or public roads mentioned in the 
notice dated 31st May, 1898, and along the route therein 
specified. | | 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ESSRS. JNO. DAVIS 4 SON, of All.Saints Works, 

Derby, send us copies of their interesting catalogues. 

deals with their well-known mining, engineering and 

surveying instruments. В, contains particulars of their 

electric lighting End power plant, coal-cutting machinery, 
etc. Their new safet 
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trically lighted by a simple device— gives a better light 
than any of the older lamps. We note that they publish 
certain technical books, the principal among which is an 
eminently practical one “ Examples of Mining Plant,” by 
Mr. Jno. Povey-Harper, C.E. and M.E., of Derby. | 


A NEW eight-days clock, striking the hours and showing 
the time upon one large external dial, has been erected in 
the tower of Seghill Church, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, to 
the memory of the first vicar of Seghill by his daughter, 
Miss E. Skene, and was formerly started on Saturday last, 
the 25th of February, 1899. “The above will be a great 
boon to the busy colliery village. ‘The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, church and 
turret clock manufacturers, of Town Hall Buildings, Cloth 
Market, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Guildford Street, 
Leeds. Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons have also just com- 
leted a new illuminated turret clock for Messrs. W. E. 
uckley & Co., Limited, Pilsworth Bleacheries, White- 
field, near Manchester. ves МА | 


THE new Intermediate Schools, Builth, are being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, of Manchester. | | 


JOTTINGS. 
T Electricity Committee of the Glasgow Corporation 
* recommend the Corporation to offer / 30,000 for the 
buildings, plant, and rights of the Kelvinside Electricity 
Company. 


Тне whole of the expense of the electrical lighting of St. 
Paul's Cathedral is to be borne by a New York banker, 
Mr. Morgan.. The cost will be about £5,000. 


Forma sanction of the borrowing by the Live l City 
Council of /44,000 for the purposes of electric lighting has 
been received. 


Тнк Driffield Board of Guardians have resolved not to 
build a new infirmary, but to employ an architect to 
prepare plans for the alteration of certain rooms. | 


Тнк Gövernment of Ceylon have decided to erect a 

colossal memorial statue in commemoration of the sixtieth 
ear of Her Majesty's reign, and Mr. George Wade has 

деші commissioned to execute the work. | 


Tue Goole Urban District Council has given instructions 
for plans to be prepared for the erection of public offices 
on the vacant site in front of the present Market Hall in 
Boothferry Road. 


Tue “ John Ruskin” School, Beresford Street, Newington, 
was opened last week. The school has accommodation for 
353 boys, 358 girls, and 422 infants, and has cost, with the 


site, £ 30,433. Ін 


IN regard to the widening of Fleet Street, the Court of 
Common Council decided at their meeting on the 23rd ult. 
to npe mds the freehold interest in three houses for £16,000, 
and the leasehold and freehold interests in four others for 
$29,341. An offer of £3,800 for 1,528 superficial feet of 
vacant land in Monument Street was accepted. 


SIR MONTAGUE NELSON, the owner and occupier of Hanger- 
hill House, Ealing, has been awarded / 5,225 compensation 
in respect of the compulsory acquirement of 7$ acres of - 
land comprising a portion of his estate, and consequential 
damage to the remainder of the pro ‚by reason of the 
construction of a new line by the Ealing and South Harrow 
Railway Company. 

Ам octagonal gothic structure, 32 ft. in height and 7 ft. in 
diameter, standing upon a platform of steps, has been 
lately unveiled in the town of Horncastle. It has been 
erected by public subscription as а meniorial of the Rt. 
Hon. Edward Stanhope, M.P., late. Secretary of State for 
the War Department, and contains a bronze medallion 
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likeness. It consists of three stages, the lower one being 
solid, of Monks Park stone with diaper panels between 
polished red granite shafts and crocketted pediments 
above. The middle stage is an open arcading consisting 
of polished red granite columns .with carved Monks Park 
caps and a double set of trefoiled work above, the third 
stage consisting of a lantern covered with lead, supported 
by gun-metal shafts and finished by an ornamental finial 
of same material. The design was selected in open compe- 
tition out of about 70 responses, and is the work of Mr. E. 
H. Lingen Barker, of London and Hereford, the contrac- 
tors being Messrs. Walter & Hensman, of Horncastle, 
and the sculptor, Mr. C. J. W. Ladds, of West Keal. 


А SMALL black stone, rudely carved with Runic characters, 
has, according to the Chicago correspondent of the Daty 
Май, been unearthed in uglas County, Minnesota. 
Professor. Breda, of the State University, has made a 
partial translation of the inscription, which briefly records 
that a party of Norsemen, in a year unknown, travelled 
westward from the coast of Vineland, which is supposed 
to be Massachusetts. Professor Breda believes the stone 
is genuine. | | 


THE Free Library Committee at Boston are appealing for . 


another £2,000 to enable them toerect a building in cele- 
bration of the Diamond Jubilee of the Queen. The 
subscriptions received amount to £1,300, and £580 has 
been expended in the purchase of two plots of land in 
West Street. The Committee have considered plans, 
and are in favour of the erection of a building at a cost 
of £ 3,000, which will provide accommodation for the Free 
Library, the School of Art, the technical classes, and the 
friendly societies. 


Tux sarcophagi ої the late Prince and Princess Bismarck 
have (says the Standard) just been made on the marble 
works at Kiefersfelden, in Upper Bavaria. "Their form is 
Roman. That of the Prince is 2:70 metres long, 1:40 
metre wide, and 1°50 metre high. Small columns, with. 
alternating decorated capitals, divide its "ais into three 
parts, and support the cover. The sarcophagus of the 
Princess is exactly like that of the Prince, save that it 
bears on the foot a verse from tlie Bible, whilst that of 
ше Prince has the well-known inscription devised Бу him- 
self. 


Tue sixth annual meeting of the Municipal Officers’ Asso- 
ciation was held on the 28th ult. The report, which was 
taken as read, stated that increased interest had been 
shown in the objects of the Association, and there had 
been a steady increase in the membership. Тһе greater 
portion of the document was devoted (о а record of the 
proceedings at the. meeting and dinner іп 1898, and regret 
was expressed that the Local Authorities Officers’ Super- 
annuation Bil had not been passed. Тһе report was 
adopted. 
Association, and other officials were appointed. 


NEGOTIATIONS have been completed for the acquisition 


of the fabric and site of St. Peter's Church, Dale End, | 


Birmingham, by the Young Men's Christian Association. 
For some time past the leading members of the associa- 
tion have been on the look-out for a suitable site on which 
to build premises better.according with the present and 
prospective needs of the institution than those they now 
occupy in Needless Alley. Тһе site at Dale End covers 
over two thousand square gue an area which will amply 
suffice for the erection of a building adequate for the 
accommodation of all the various departments of the 
association. The cost of the site will be £6,500. 


A LECTURE was given by Dr. Mansel-Howe on Friday 
last at. King's College, on “Тһе Testing of the House 
Drain and Stack Pipes; their cleansing and disinfection 
after illness," in connection with the classes of instruction 
for plumbers and sanitary inspectors conducted af the 
College. There was a large attendance of plumbers. The 
lecturer showed by lantern illustrations some of the 
ordinary means adopted by plumbers for examining the 
reliability of pipes, viz., the water test, the smoke test, and 
the various odour tests. He also illustrated and con- 
sidered the testing of pipes by compressed air and the 
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use of the mercury gauge, and of rarefaction of the air 
in conjunction wit vacuum gauge, pointing out for 
these tests greater simplicity, efficiency, and the lesser 
liability of damage to property than by the use of the 
water test. Inthe discussion which follawed, and which 
was attended by some ҙоо plumbers, the opinion was freel 
expressed that hemp might be very readily dispensed wi 

in the uniting of iron drain pipes, and that when the house 
drain was constructed of stoneware pipes hemp should 
never be employed. 


Tue suggestion for the purchase of Raikes Hall Gardens 
by the Blackpool Corporation for the purposes of a public 
park has not yet taken practical form, but it is stated that | 
the owners are prepared to sell the park to the town for 
£ 100,000, and that the vendors have collectively promised 
to subscribe /то,ооо towards the funds. Тһе drink 
licences on the estate are estimated to be worth £5,000, 
and for that sum the company would surrender them. The 
grounds comprise nearly 140,000 yards of land, so that the 
price, without the licences, would work out at about 
128. 104. per yard. In addition to the £10,000 promised 
by the vendors, others have offered subscriptions: ranging 
from several amounts of £1,000 to smaller sums. 


موم — 


NOTICES ОЕ MEETINGS. 


Royal Institute of British Avchitects.—Mch. 6th, 8 p.m. . 
Paper by Mr. A. C. Dickie on ** Some Early Christian 
Churches in Palestine." Preceded by Business Meeting, . 
including election of Royal Gold Medallist. | 

Architects Benevolent Society.—Mch. 8th, 5 p.m. Forty- 
ninth Annual General Meeting. 

Architectural Association.—Mch. 3rd, 7.30 p.m. Mr. А. 
Saxon Snell on ** Public Baths.” Mch. r1th, Visits to Gt. 
Central Ry. Hotel, Marylebone, 2.30 p.m.; and Gt. Cen- 
tral Ry. Station adjoining at 3.30. 

Royal Academy of Aris.—Mch. 6th and gth, 4 p.m. 
Mr. А. S. Murray on “ Greek Sculpture ” (sth and last). 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mch. roth, 6.45 . 

.m., Mr. H. Т. Buckland on “Тһе B.A.A. Excursion to 

ambridge ” (lantern views). 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mch. Sth, 8 p.m. 
Mr. J. С. Irons on “Тһе Architectural Antiquities of 
Leith”; Mch. 11th, Visit to Colinton House, Colinton 
Castle, and Redhall. Leader: Dr. R. Rowand Anderson. 

Leeds and Yorks. Architectural Society.—Mch. 6th, Bxhibi- 
tion of Institute Drawings. Nomination of Officers. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mch. 6th, 6 p.m. Paper 
entitled “ Business in Architecture,” by Mr. Е. 5. Prior. 

Manchester Municipal School of Avt.—Mch. 4th. Mr. Hugh 
Stanners on “ Storiation in Manchester." | 

Northern Architectural Association.—Mch. 8th, 7.30 p.m. 
Annual Meeting. Presentation of prizes, &c. 

Technical College Architectural Craftsman's Sooiety (Glasgow). 
March 3rd, 8 p.m. Mr. Jas. M'Kissack on “ Half Timber | 
Work "' (lime-light views). | 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Mch. 4th, Visit 
to. Prudential Assurance Offices at 3 p.m. Mr. A. 
Davey on “ Shoring ” at 6 p.m. (Carpenters! Hall). 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mch. 7th, 8 p.m. Papers 
to be read with a view to discussion : — 1. ** Water-tube 
Boilers for Marine Engines," by J. T. Milton. 2. “ Recent 
Trials of the Machinery of War-ships,” by Sir A. j. 
Durston, K.C.B., and Mr. Н. J. Oram. Mch. roth, 8 p.m. 
Students! Meeting. Paper by Mr. H. Lapworth on 
* The Construction of the Elan Aqueduct, Birmingham." 

Institution of Junior Engineers.—Mch. 3rd, 8 p.m., Mr. 
W. К. Hooper on “ Carbon Consuming Batteries and their — 


Possibilities," illustrated by experiments. 


Royal Institution.—Mch. 3rd, 3 p.m. Rt. Hon. Lord‘ 

Rayleigh on “ The Mechanical Properties of Bodies” (4). 
anitary Institute, —Mch. 8th, 8 p.m. Discussion on Mr. 

W. А. Bond's paper entitled ‘‘ The Establishment of 
Public Abbatoirs in the Metropolis in relation to the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis." | EE ` 

South Kensington Museum. — Mch. 3rd, 3.30 p.m. Mr. 
Wm. Burton on “ Pottery " (2). 

Surveyors’ Institution. —Mch. 6th, 8 p.m. Mr.F. J. Smith 
on “ The Working of the Light Railways Act, 1896." ` 


| 
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LONDON: : FRIDAY, MARCH 10, 1899. 


THE NEW BRIDGE OVER THE THAMES 
AT VAUXHALL. | 


RIDGING the Thames is always a more or less great 
B undertaking calling for the expenditure of much 
money and the exercise of great engineering skill. But, 
whilst the utilitarian and engineering questions constitute 
all-important features of bridge building over the Thames, 
there remaing the scarcely less considerable factor of 
appearance. Unfortunately one cannot throw over the 
river big bridges at important points without their 
becoming conspicuous objects, hence it follows that their 
esthetic qualities count for a good deal in the carrying 
out of the general scheme. But it is precisely these quali- 
ties which are regarded as of little or no moment by the 
average passer by, who would doubtless be astouished to 
be told that London Bridge was better than Blackfriars, 
or Waterloo than Westminster. About Charing Cross 
railway bridge he might just possibly believe the worst, 
for even the most densely stupid ignoramus could hardly 
mistake the unadulterated ugliness of that structure for 
artistic beauty! If, therefore, the general public know 
little, and care less, about the zsthetic properties of bridges 
that are artistic as well as useful we cannot be much sur- 
rised at the modern engineer leaving them out of count 
ikewise. He knows well enough that the great bulk of 
people are as ignorant as may be on matters artistic, and 
that he can safely trim his bridges with what archi- 
tectural frippery he chooses by way of *' decoration" for 
what these people care or think. Ав for the enlightened 
few they are not to be reckoned of much account ; their 
bark is generally worse than their bite. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that the new Vaux- 
hall Bridge, if carried out according to the published 
design, will have little or nothing of artistic quality about 
it. In fact, this is a mild way of calling in question the 
eegthetic qualities of Sir Alexander Binnie's new structure, 
for it is so poor in its architectural details and pro- 
portions as to quite discredit its fine position. The 
result is too bad to admit of any other opinion 
but that the bridge can never be anything but 
an architectural eyesore. It is the engineer's attempt 
to be artistic which has failed. As we have often pointed 
out in these columns, the engineer has the chance to 
make his work ынд und beautiful with good outline and 
right proportions; it is when he messes up his work with 
decorative selections from an architectural pattern-book 
that he comes to grief. And the new Vauxhall Bridge, if 
left as proposed, will, whatever its merits as a piece of 
engineering, be little better than an architectural scare- 
crow from the artistic point of view. To the many, no 
doubt, the bridge will appear a “handsome " affair enough. 
But such opinion is as worthless as it is ignorant and 
indifferent. 

At this juncture of affairs we welcome the strong 
pros signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 

uke of Westminster, Earl Wemyss, the Bishop of 
London, and the following artists and architects ;—Sir. 
E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., L. Alma Tadema, R.A., Hanna 
ee R.A., G. F. Watts, R.A., E. Onslow Ford, 
R.A., E. A. Abbey, R.A., Thos. Brock, R.A., Sir W. B. 
Richmond, R.A., R. Norman Shaw, R.A., Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., Prof. Geo. Aitchison, R.A., President 
R.I.B.A., Т. С. Jackson, R.A., Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, 
A.R.A., G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., F. C. Penrose, F.R.S. 
(ex-president R.I.B.A.) G. H. Fellowes-Prynne (President 
of Architectural Association), W. Butterfield, M. Macart- 
ney (Master Art Worker’s Guild), Wyke Bayliss, Presi- 
dent Royal Society of British Artists, John R. Clayton. 
In their letter of protest the memorialists say they do not 
call in question the structural merits of the proposed 
bridge, and they go on to state :—'* To all appearance the 
County Council is bent upon carrying out a design at once 
pretentious and costly, but lacking in those qualities 


which would make it in any way comparable to Waterloo 
or London Bridges, of which we are justly proud. We 
desire to make our emphatic protest against the execution 
ofthis design in its present form, and to express our 
opinion that in this country, as in France, the design ofan 
important bridge, where any attempt is made beyond 
utilitarian construction, ought to be placed in the hands of 
a competent artist, who should be responsible for its archi- 
tectural detail as the engineer is for its structure. Forthe 
want of this collaboration of the architect with the 
engineer, we have already seen the erection of three 
bridges of deplorable design—those at Blackfriars, Batter- 
sea, and Hammersmith—we are now threatened with a 
fourth. Тһе substitution of a good design, so far from 
increasing the cost of the bridge, would be rather likely 
to diminish it, since some of the features added for the 
purpose of adornment appear to us incongruous and 
unnecessary." 

Previous to this general protest, both the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and the Architectural Associa- 
tion had memorialised the County Council on the subject, 
but apparently without result. The appearance of Mon. 
day's protest, however, was the means of raising the 
question at the County Council meeting on Tuesday, when 
in reply to questions by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, the Chairman 
of the b 
He pointed out that the Bridges Committee had received 


ridges Committee made an explanatory statement. : 


deputations from the Art Committee of the Royal Institute . 


of British Architects on several occasions on the subject, 


and they had gone a long way to meet the various sugges- - 


tions which had been received. Asa result of a letter the 
Art Committee were received by the Bridges Committee 
on May 23rd, 1894, the president of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects introducing the deputation. Оп 
December 12th, 1894, the standing Art Committee of the 
institution again saw the committee, and the engineer 
was instructed to furnish the standing Art Committee 
with sections of the bridge and give information as to 
the form of construction. On July 17th, 1895, the 
Bridges Committee received the third deputation from the 
architects, who submitted a sketch design for the piers 
and abutments. This was referred to the engineer for 
consideration. Several letters жер and the engineer 
was instructed to avail himself, as far as desirable, of 
the suggestions with which the Bridges Committee had 
been favoured. А model was subsequently prepared of 
the engineer's design, which included several modifications 
suggested by the Art Committee, and the engineer invited 
Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. Mountford to see the model. 
On February 19th, 1898, Mr. Waterhouse wrote :—'* Dear 
Sir Alexander Binnie,— The great courtesy shown Mr. 
Mountford and myself on Saturday last, in allowing us to 
see and have the advantage of your personal explanation 
of the drawings, model, and details of your new Vauxhall 
Bridge, merits some expression on our part beyond mere 
verbal thanks. 
Балага, design and proposed construction of the bridge." 

hey, however, went on to make some ‘half-dozen further 
suggestions, and probably three or four of these would be 
adopted in carrying out the working drawings for the 
superstructure which were being made. It was manifest 
that the committee had gone a long way to meet the view$ 
of the architects, and in the end they felt that the engineer 
must be-responsible for the design, as it would hardly do 
to put an irresponsible advisory committee in his place. It 
had been stated that a deputation asked to see the chair- 
man of the Council. The explanation of that was that 
the clerk opened the letter, and, seeing that it referred to 
bridges, at once sent it on to the Bridges Committee. The 
chairman of the Council had stated that he had not seen 
that letter, but no doubt he would be willing to receive the 
deputation. Thecontract for the piers had been let, and 
the only thing that the committee could now alter was the 
superstructure. А sketch design had been sent in, but it 


was so unworkable in many respects that it could not be 


adopted. 

We give the Bridges Committee the full benefit of this 
explanation. It certainly clears them from the charge of 
having acted without consideration of the suggestions 
made by the Royal Institute of British Architects, or of 
avoiding or ignoring their deputations. From Mr. Water- 
house's letter, it would also seem that the committee had 


met the views of the deputations іп a fair and conciliatory 
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manner. But the point at issue still remains, viz., that 
the architectural features of the bridge, as finally decided 
upon, are artistically unsatisfactory, and the question 15, 
what can be done? Тһе Chairman of the Bridges Com- 
mittee gives hope that the Chairman of the Council might 
meet a further deputation, but things seem to have gone 
so far now that there seems to be little chance of much 
practical result accruing from such а meeting. Anyhow, 
we may hope for something good to come out of the pro- 
test. For the memorialists have the right to speak, not 
merely as metropolitan ratepayers, but as artists of the 
first rank, and we can hardly think that even the London 
County Council will ignore or repudiate the fact, Cer- 
tainly, we think that such pronouncements coming from 
indisputable authorities in art do help to form and 
educate public opinion upon questions of artistic taste. If 
they accomplish nothing further, they do good. 

Is it not, however, a reflection upon our boasted ad- 
vancement in art that when we are faced up with a question 
affecting the artistic design of a structure like the Vauxhall 
Bridge we come to a deadlock?! These are the times 
when one is tempted to wonder if a Government Art Com- 
mittee, or Department, which should include some of our 
best known and acknowledged masters of art and archi- 
tecture, would not help us to right conclusions and render 
the future of art in this country, and especially in London, 
less a matter of haphazard in its possibilities, and of un- 
certainty in its conclusions. At any rate the results 
could by no means be more unsatisfactory than they are 
at present. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


НЕ decision that there shall be no admission into the 
Architectural Room at the Royal Academy this year of 
drawings of old work quite meets with our approval. The 
room should be reserved for the exhibition of the most 
recent and representative examples of the best work by 
British architects. Of course the selection of what is 
representative of the best must of necessity be left to 
those appointed to make such selection. There should 
now be considerably more space available for the purpose, 
and this of itself should prove a great gain, seeing how 
many really good desigrs frequently get left out in the 
cold. At the same time the proposal that the designs shall 
be duly signed by their authors seems to be of little value 
either one way or the other. Possibly, under the circum- 
stances, the drawings of old work might find a place in the 
‚ Vent Е room, though we suppose this is hardly 
likely. 


WE have never yet found anyone able to suggest a really 
practical remedy for the evil of secret commissions. Тһе 
system is so widespread, so subtle in its gradations, that it 
is tremendously difficult to find any cure admitting of 
general application. Nor do we get much help in this 
direction from the Report of the Special Committee ap- 
pointed by the London Chamber of Commerce to consider 
the question. Undoubtedly the Report, of which we have 
received a copy, is valuable by reason of the large amount 
of information and facts gathered into its pages. But 
business men are so well acquainted with the evil that it 
scarcely needs a special report to convince them of its reality 
and extent. How to check, if not to stop it, is the question. 
Тһе committee do not help us much in answering it. They 
favour legislative action 1n some form or other, but how, 
they do not explicitly state, nor do they seem to expect 
that this would have an actually repressive result, but 
would act rather as a moral influence. We confess we do 
not get much hope from a legislation which is to exercise 
merely a moral influence. This is not exactly the sort of 
evil which is much affected by moral influence of a legisla- 
tive character! 


CompgTitions for board schools appear to be numerous 
just now. The Fleetwood, Staines and Willesden school 
boards all invite competitive designs for new schools. 
Neither the Willesden nor the Staines boards offer any 
premiums, but whilst the latter engage to employ the 
author of the successful design at the usual remuneration, 
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the Willesden board only propose to pay the architect 
3 per cent. ; they graciously consent, however, to appoint 
an assessor. The Fleetwood School Board offer one pre- 
mium of £10 тоз. for the best design, which is thereupon 
to become the property of the board, and if the author is 
appointed architect for the work, the premium will merge. 
Of course ! None of these competitions will prove a great 
attraction to architects, we venture to think. 


THE Stockton-on-Tees Town Council decided on Tuesday 
to offer premiums of £25, £15, and £10 for the three best 
designs submitted in competition for a new market hall to 
cost £4,500. The hall is to be erected upon the site of the 
present shambles. 


Тнв competition for a new Board School at Dartford has 
resulted in the first premium being awarded to Mr. Henry 
Hall, F.R.I.B.A., 19, Doughty Street, Mecklenburg 
Square, London, W.C., whose design was submitted under 
motto “ School." The second premium went to Мг. G. H. 
Tait, M.I.C.E., Dartford, Kent, whose design bore the 
motto “ Omdurman." The assessor’s award was received 
ns adopted at a meeting of the School Board, held on the 
2nd ınst. 


Tue election of Mr. G. Е. Bodley, A.R.A., as Royal Gold 
Medallist'for 1899 was duly carried by the members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday evening 
last. 


Mr. Henry Dawson’s motion with reference to the 
desirability of obtaining counsel's opinion as to the eligi- 
bility of women for election as members of the R.I.B.A., 
which came up at the business meeting of the Institute on 
Monday evening, was lost by the casting voteofthe chair- 
man. But the motion standing in Mr. Owen Fleming's 
name to the effect that the attitude of the Council towards 
the brickwork experiments conducted by the Science 
Standing Committee was calculated to impair public con- 
fidence in the Royal Institute, and that the Council should 
therefore be invited to take such steps as might be neces- 
sary to bring the matter to a satisfactory conclusion was 
passed. 


Ат the same meeting the following gentlemen were 
elected members of the R.J.B.A.: — As Fellow: 
Samuel Perkins Pick (A); as Associates: Walter 
Hargreaves Bourne, William Alphonsus Scott Ernest 
Jesse Mager, George  Reavell jun. John Henry 
Arthur Phillip, Arthur Maryon Watson, John 
Cubbon, Harry Inigo Triggs, Frederick Robert Hiorns, 
pas Kirkland, Edward Frost Knight, Harry Dighton 

earson, Leslie William Green, and Henry Tanner, jun. 
Professor Commendatore Felice Barnabei, General Direc- 
tor of Antiquities and Fine Arts, Rome, was elected ап 
Hon. Corresponding Member. 


Messrs. М. B. Fairweather, C. F. Houston, апа С. 
Gilbert-Scott were elected members of the Architectural 
Association on Friday evening last. 


Mr. Т. J. Barry, the architect of the London School 
Board, is to have his salary increased to £1,100 a year, 
with a further increase in twelve months to /1,200. 


IN the protest against the design for the Vauxhall Bridge, 
which appeared in the Times on Monday, and to which 
we have referred at length elsewhere, the memorialists 
suggest a plan for future cases where the L.C.C. may 
prefer its own way and ideas to those of outsiders 
however influential from an expert point of view. They 
point out that the County Council has to seek parliamentary 
powers for the creation of any bridge across the Thames, 
and suggest —“ If it refuses to listen to advice or sugges- 
tion on matters artistic, the ratepayers of London, or those 
among them who care about the architectural dignity and 
improvement of the capital, should look to Parliament for 
some future safeguard against any repetition of the ex- 
penditure of public money upon structures such as that 
now proposed, which, in despite of the costly nature of 
its architectural accessories, will, we fear, reflect no credit 
upon contemporary architecture, upon London, or upon 
the London County Council" This is all very well, if 
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sufficient public interest сап be aroused to make an appeal 
to Parliament possible, ог likely to achieve some good 
result. Meanwhile we venture to hopethe protest will not 
be without its present results. 


THERE was disposed of at Christie's last Saturday a choice 
and scarce example of the French painter, Nicholas Lan- 
cret, for £1,071. It measured only twenty-two inches by 
eighteen, and represented a woody lake with cavaliers and 
ladies in a boat. It is stated that for many years it had 
been hidden away unknown at Leybourne Grange, Kent, 
the residence of the late Sir Joseph Hawley. i 


RraLLy interesting pieces of craftsmanship are not numerous 
іп the streets of London. But a clever bit of work which 
has always taken our fancy is the wrought-iron panel which 
forms the sign of the Bodley Head for Mr. Lane at the 
corner of Burlington Street. The head was modelled by 
Mr. Nelson Dawson, we believe. Mr. E. М. Wimperis (of 
Wimperis and East) is responsible for the architecture of 
the Bodley Head tiny frontage, which is altogether very 
nice. 


WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. Robert Neill, head 
of the firm Robert Neill & Sons, the well-known builders 
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and contractors, Manchester. Mr. Neill, who was born at 
Moffat, Dumfriesshire, in 1817, was a self-made man. He 
was Mayor of Manchester from 1866 to 1868. Оп retiring 
from active business he resided chiefly at his country 
home near Oakham, and іп 1588 he served as High Sheriff 
of the county of Rutland. Many important public works 
have been carried out by his firm. The new Great 
Northern Goods Station, Deansgate, Manchester, is being 
constructed by them at an estimated cost of £1,000,000, 
including the site. 

Тне death is announced at the age of 65 years of Mr. 
George Pearson, formerly head of the well-known firm 
of contractors, Messrs. S. Pearson and Son, of West. 
minster, a position which is now held by his eldest son, 
Sir Weetman Pearson, М.Р. 


Ir is understood at South Kensington that Sir John 
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Donnelly will not continue to hold his post of secretary to 
the Science and Art Department after July next. The 
question of his successor has, it is said, already been under 
the consideration of the President and Vice-President of 
the Council, and it is further stated on good authority that 
it is in contemplation to abolish the post as part of the 
re-organisation scheme of the Government. 


THERE seems to have been quite a dead set made against 
the tall building craze ір the States just lately, Washington 
and Boston particularly making protests of a very vigorous 
and practical character against any further advance on 
the sky-scraping business. In Washington, we learn from 
the American Architect, it is proposed to limit business- 
buildings to a height of one hundred and ten feet, or one 
hundred and thirty feet where they front on a street not 
less than one hundred and sixty feet wide; while no build- 
ing on a residence street must exceed ninety feet in height. 
Apartment-houses and hotels more than sixty feet high 
must be fireproof, and business-buildings more than 
seventy-five feet high must also be fireproof. ‘ These 
restrictions will not be very burdensome, and it seems pro- 
bable that they will be adopted. In Boston the public, 
which has apparently had its appetite whetted by its 
success in cutting down the height of buildings around 
Copley Square, has discovered that two lofty build- 
ings are about to be erected within a short distance 
of the State-house, and, consequently, a law has 
been brought before the Legislature which limits 
buildings within a radius of one thousand feet 
from the dome to the height of the main cornice of 
the State-house itself in those cases where the 
present general law would allow them to exceed 
that height-level” This is a healthy and satis- 
factory reaction. 


We welcome the formation of the Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society under the presidency of Sir 
William Richmond. There is much useful work 
that a society of this kind can accomplish, and we 
are glad to see that it is being so influentially sup- 
ported. At a meeting of the society held on 
Wednesday evening it was announced that since 
the last meeting the following, amongst others, had 
joined the committee:—Mr. McKinnon Wood, 
Chairman of the London County Council, Mr. 
James Bryce, M.P.; Sir Edward Poynter, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy; Sir Samuel Wilks, 
Sir William Broadbent, Sir Martin Conway, Sir 
W. H. Russell, &c. It was decided to give a 
gold, silver, and bronze medal to the three best 
exhibits in the Coal Smoke Abatement section 
of the Building Trades Exhibition, to be held in 
the Agricultural Hall on April 26. The medals 
will be specially de- 
signed by Sir William 
Richmond. 


“THE recent admis- 
sion tbat the lighting 
of the Houses of Par- 
liament costs no less 
than £40 a night, 
recalls {о mind the 
fact," writes a corres- 
pondent, '*that previous to 
1834, the year of the des- 
tructive fire, the House of 
Commons was lighted by 
candles, which were affixed 
to massive chandeliers. The 
Lyceum Theatre was the 
first public building in Lon- 
don to be lighted with gas, 
this being in the year 1803, ME 
but it was not until 1839 that experiments were’ 
made in lighting the House of Commons with a 
Bude light, followed in 1852 by the introduction 
of Dr. Reid's system." Commenting on this state- 
ment the Westminster Gazette says with reference 
to the lighting of the Lyceum that this was 
not as an ordinary illuminating process but as a part 
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of an exhibition. “That was how,” continues our 
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contemporary, “ Winsor brought his plan of illumination 
by coal-gas before the public; and four years later he 
removed his exhibition to Pall Mall, where, early in 1807, 
he lighted up a part of one side of the street, that being 
the first such employment of gas in the metropolis. The 
Haymarket, by the way, was the last of the London 
theatres into which gas was introduced, that being, it is 
averred, in consequence of some prejudice of its pro- 
prietor, then a Mrs. Morris, who bound the lessee to 
adhere to the system of lighting with oil, which gave to 
theatrical colloquialisms tbe term ‘the floats,’ by which the 
footlights by the old-fashioned are still known. The 
change took place a full fifty years after the Lyceum 
experiment by Winsor, it being effected on April 15th, 
1853, when the theatre was under the management of 
Benjamin Webster." 


We have received from the Blackman Ventilating Co., of 
63, Fore Street, E.C., a charming and handy little pocket- 
book, with pencil and patent self-opening tablet. With it 
is given a SE Accident Insurance Coupon for £ 500 
for 12 months. Тһе Company have delivered to all parts 
of the civilized world 40,000 of their unsurpassed fans, the 
hourly duty of which is calculated at one-and-a-quarter 
tons of air, a hygienic and beneficial work. This book is 
ап admirable and new departure in advertising. Interest- 
ing and useful pamphlets may be obtained on application 
to the Director, on Dye-house Ventilation or the Removal 
of Steam, Brick Drying, Ventilating and Drying in 
Laundries under the new Act, Drying Hops, &c., &c. 


THE catalogue issued by the “ В. and S.” Folding Gate 
Company (20, John Street, Adelphi, Strand, W.C.) is a very 
admirable production, and excellently illustrates the com- 
pany's work in the way of grills, stair enclosures, elevator 
cars, chandeliers and gates. Some of the grills show a 
good appreciation of wrought-iron work in its more artistic 
development for utilitarian purposes, whilst in the matter 
of entrance gates we have a capital example given in 
design No. 320. Of elevator cars the catalogue gives us 
some quite sumptuous specimens. The electric light 
fittings illustrated cover a large variety of applications, and 
some of these are of a really artistic character. Wrought 
iron balusters also form a comprehensive range of designs, 
from the simplest to the most elaborate forms. Тһе “В 
and S." gates are more or less well known to our readers, 
and their extremely convenient adaptability to almost any 
position and purpose, combined with their great strength 
and rigidity renders them at once the most useful and 
convenient form of gate that can be adopted. Something 
of their excellent qualities may be gathered from the illus- 
trations, but they can only be really understood and 
properly appreciated by actual inspection of the gates 
themselves. There is one point in regard to the manufac- 
tures of the “В. and S." Folding Gate Compary which is 
particularly worthy of note, and that is the special electro- 
bronze finishes, which we are not surprised to learn have 
already attracted considerable attention. Most of the work 
from which the illustrations in the catalogue were taken 
are finished in this beautiful fashion. 


————+-ф-%————— 


ESTATE FENCING.* 


“ TISTATE Fences; Their Choice, Construction and 

Cost," by Arthur Vernon, F.S.I. (dedicated to Sir 
Walter Gilbey, Bart.), provides in one handsome volume 
a general review of the whole subject, and a comprehensive 
guide to the comparative cost, durability, and charac- 
teristics of the many fences available for estate use. Ве- 
fore this no such complete work on the subject existed. 
А warning is given that while the particulars of cost serve 
usefully for comparison, they must ‘of necessity fluctuate 
with the locality and frequent changes in value of labour 
and materials. Several of the twenty chapters into which 
the book is divided are prefaced by most apposite quota- 
tions, such as '* Ever fence the right,” ** The birds chaunt 
melody on every bush," “ The way of the slothful man is 


è «Estate Fences, Their Choice, Construction and Cost, by Arthur 
Vernon, F.8.1. London: E. and Е. N. Spon. Price, 158. 


as a hedge of thorns," * One acre enclosed is worth one 
and a half in common," 


“Нег hedges even-pleaced, 
Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair, 
Put forth disorder'd twigs,” 


“ The measure of choosing well is whether a man likes 
what he has chosen," ** Old trees in their living state are 
the only things that money cannot command. Rivers 
leave their beds, run into cities and traverse mountains for 
it; obelisks and arches, palaces and temples, amphi- 
theatres and pyramids rise up like exhalations at its 
bidding. Even the free spirit of man, the only great thing 
on earth, crouches and cows in its presence. It passes 
away and vanishes before venerable trees," and “ Science 
is measurement." 

A very useful maxim is given for gate construction in six 
words, “ Stay with iron, strut with wood." Milton testified 
to the popularity of hawthorn hedges in his L’Allegro— 

* Every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale” ; 
and Burns also— 
** Beneath the milk-white thorn that 
Scents the ev'ning gale." 
But perhaps the most curious quotation of all, showing that 
Virgil knew that smoke-drying, scorching and charring 
timber preserved it, is the following from Dryden's trans- 


lation — 


“ Of beech'the plough-tail and the bending yoke, 
Or softer linden harden'd in the smoke." 


The appendix contains lists of works referred to and 
manufacturers quoted, a glossary of terms relating to 
fences, and an excellent index. Тһе book is most interest- 
ing and of very real value to all concerned with estate 
management. 

Chas. E. Gritton, A.M.I.C.E. 


ARCHITECTS' BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Te Annual General Meeting of the Architects’ Bene- 

volent Society was held on Wednesday afternoon, at 
the rooms of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
under the presidency of Professor Aitchison, R.A., supported 
by a good attendance of members. Amongst those present 
were Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, Mr. H. L. Florence, Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, Mr. E. B. ГАпзов, Mr. Wm. Woodward, 
Mr. Jeph. King, Mr. J. T. Christopher, Mr. T.W. Rickman, 
Mr. W. Grellier, Mr. Henry Dawson, Mr. G. Lethbridge, 
Mr. Arthur Crow, Mr. W. Hilton Nash (Treasurer), asd 
Mr. Percivall Currey (Hon. Secretary). 

The minutes of the last meeting having been confirmed 
the Treasurer announced that he had received a donation 
from Mr. Macvicar Anderson of £18 10s. (thus making his 
total donations to the Society £150), and £5 from Mr. 
J. M. Brydon. 

Mr. Percivall Currey then read the following Report of 
the Council: “ The Council of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, in presenting their forty-ninth Annual Report, 
have the pleasure of congratulating the members of the 
Society on a year of useful work, in which much has been 
done to relieve the necessities of deserving applicants, the 
sum of £654 14s. 10d. having been distributed amongst thirty- 
nine persons. They have also to report that there has 
been an increase in the amount received in subscriptions 
(£471 10s. as against £459 13s. received іп 1897), and 
that the following gentlemen have added their names to 
the list of annual subscribers: Mr. Cecil Orr, Mr. E. 
Monson, Mr. H. Huntly-Gordon, Mr. Sydney Perks, Mr. 
H. Alexander Pelly, Mr. John Ford, Mr. W. G. Cooke, 
Mr. H. P. Monckton, and Messrs. Patman and Fothering- 
ham. While there has been this increase in the sub- 
scriptions, the Council regret that there has been. a con- 
siderable falling-off in the amount received in donations, 
the sum of only £105 12s. having been received as com- 
pared with £300 17s. 7d. received іп 1897. Amongst the 
donations the following may be mentioned : Colonel Edis, 
£21, Mr. Aston Webb, /15 15s., Dr. R. Rowand Ander- 
son, {10 105., Mr. А. Hessell Tiltman, £10, Mr. George 
Inskipp, Mr. William Woodward, Mr. W. West Neve, 
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Mr. ]. Т. Christopher, and Mr. С. Elkington, £5 5s. each. 
The Tylers and Bricklayers Company also gave Z5 5s. 
Messrs. Patman and Fotheringham, Z3 3s., and Mr. 
Sidney R. J. Smith, Z3. Various smaller sums were also 
gratefully received. 

“ The steady increase in the number of subscribers during 
the past few years (the amount being now more than 50 
per cent. in advance of that received in 1892) is however 
an indication that a growing interest is being taken in the 
Society, and that the work which it performs in assisting 
unfortunate architects, their widows and children, is be- 
coming more widely recognised. Still, the Council feel 
that the number of subscribers (a little over three hundred) 
is small compared with the number of practising architects 
who are ina position to contribute to the Society's funds ; 
and they would cordially invite enquiries from non- 
subscribers as to its scope and objects. 

“It has long been felt that the Society would be more 
generally supported if its existence were more widely 
known, and with a view to extending the knowledge of its 
aim and work, your Council have recently had under 
consideration the question of an annual dinner. It was 
thought, however, that this would be undesirable at the 
present time, and that the same object might be served if 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Society, which would occur 
in 1900, were celebrated by a dinner. А small sub-com- 
mittee has therefore been formed to make the necessary 
arrangements for such an event, and your Council trust 
that the committee's efforts will be heartily supported by 
| De of the Society and by the architectural profession 

at large. 


“The proposal carried at the Annual General Meeting |. 


last year to increase the number of the Society’s pensioners 
from three to six, and the amount of the pensions from not 
less than Z15 to not less than £20, was confirmed by а 
subsequent general meeting specially convened for the 
purpose on the 13th July. The available pensions were 
therefore duly advertised at the beginning of the present 
year in the professional papers and the Times, and allotted 
to the most deserving candidates. 

“Тһе Council have much regret in recording the deatb 
of three of the oldest members of the Society : Professor 
Hayter Lewis, Mr. ). ]. Edmeston, and Mr. T. C. Hine. 
Professor Hayter Lewis, who has bequeathed £ 100 to the 
Society, was one of its original members, and one of its 
most generous benefactors. He served on the Council on 
many occasions, and acted as Honorary Treasurer with 
advantage to the Society from 1886 to 1880. Mr. Edmes- 
ton had been a subscriber since 1860, and had also served 
on the Council. Mr. T. C. Hine was an original member 
and acted as a corresponding member of the Council from 
1855 to 1870. 

** Seven meetings of the Council have been held during 
the year, the average attendance at each meeting being 
eight. Тһе following gentlemen, being the five senior 
members, retire by rotation from the Council, namely: 
Mr. Arthur Crow, Mr. Е. A. Gruning, Mr. G. T. Hine, 
Mr. Arthur Cates, and Mr. Aston Webb. То fill the 
vacancies caused by these retirements the Council have 
the pleasure to nominate Sir Arthur W. Biomfield, 
Colonel К. W. Edis, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Mr. T. 
Mr. Rickman, and Mr. К. A. Briggs. Тһе Council, in 
closing their Report, desire to express their sense of the 
indebtedness of the Society to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for office accommodation, &c., and to 
the officers for their always helpful courtesy." 

On the motion of Mr. T. M. Rickman, seconded by Mr. 
E. B. l'Anson, a vote of thanks was passed to the outgoing 
members of Council. | 

Mr. Macvicar Anderson moved, and Mr. Jeph. King 
seconded, that the Council be elected for the ensuing year 
of office as follows:— Mr. Aston Webb, Mr. H. L. 
Florence, Mr. j. T. Christopher, Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
Mr. W. Grellier, Mr. E. W. Mountford, Mr. К. St. A. 
Roumieu, Mr. W. Woodward, Mr. Е. В. Anson, Mr. E. 
H. Martineau, Sir A. W. Blomfield, Colonel R. W. 
Edis, Mr. E. F. Hall, Mr. T. M. Rickman, and Mr. R. A. 
Briggs, and the motion was carried. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the honorary treasurer 
and honorary secretary for their services during the past 
year, and both gentlemen were re-elected. Mr. l'Anson 
proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring auditors, Mr. C. 
Forster Hayward and Mr. G. Lethbridge, and on the 


motion of the chairman, Mr. Henry Dawson and Mr. Jeph. 
King were elected auditors for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Wood ward proposed, and Mr. G. Lethbridge seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for office accommodation, &c., and the motion was 
carried. 

The Chairman, in replying to a vote of thanks proposed 
by Mr. Nash, апа seconded by Mr. Curry, dwelt at some 
length on the needs of the Society and the paucity of 
subscribers, and made an urgent appeal to all practising 
architects to give their aid to the Society. : 


ан 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


* DEEPDENE," FRIMLEY GREEN. 
TREADWELL AND MARTIN, ARCHITECTS, LONDON, 


HIS design is worth noting for an item or two of fresh 
interest in the plan. The little entrance hall is so 
arranged that a cosy corner by the fire is possible. Moreover 
а direct but convenient service between the kitchen and 
dining-room is so planned that it is kept well out of way 
of the main entrance. Тһе plan also works well and 
economically of space on the upper floor, and with bath- 
room and w.c. at an outside angle. The only defect in an 
otherwise good plan appears to be the drawing-room door. 
If this could be arranged under the stairs, without going 
into the back corridor opposite the kitchen door, the left 
hand portion of that corridor might be devoted to a pantry 
or an increase of the drawing-room space. Our readers 
will be interested to compare Mr. Martin's clever water- 
colour sketch with the photograph of the house as com- 
pleted. 

The house stands in a small clearing among the fir trees 
on the slope of a hill on the borders of Hampshire. The 
arrangement of the plan was governed by the aspect and 
views from the site. In order that none of the beautiful 
scenery might be lost, bay windows were introduced into 
the four principal rooms. 

The materials used were local red bricks, local roof and 
hanging tiles, and rough cast to walls and between half 
timber work in gables. This latter was coloured a warm 
yellow which was enhanced by the dark green of the 
surrounding fir trees. The windows were glazed with 
glass in small leaded squares. 


THE ATHEN/EUM CLUB, SHEFFIELD. 
MESSRS. FLOCKTON, GIBBS AND FLOCKTON, ARCHITECTS. 


The Sheffield Athenzum Club was established in the 

ear 1847, and is now being rebuilt on an extended site. 
The lady members have the use of the library and reading 
room on the ground floor. The gentlemen have reading 
and morning room on the ground floor, and the dining, 
smoking, and billiard rooms on the first floor. The build- 
ing has its front to George Street and its back to Mulbe 
Street, both old and narrow streets opening out of Hig 
Street. The height of the building and the roof section 
has been very strictly limited by the rights of light of the 
adjoining properties. Messrs. Ash, Son and Biggin are 
the contractors for the building. 


HULL LIBRARY COMPETITION. 
DESIGNED BY FRANK LITTLEWOOD, ARCHITECT, MANCHESTER. 


This was amongst the best designs received in the recent 
competition. The leading idea was to get the lending 
library at right angles and central to the main entrance 
for rapid access and egress. The librarian's room, which 
also serves as a committee room, has a good front aspect, 
and is conveniently placed for controlling his staff. The 
work-room and dining-room are also suitably placed for 
their respective use. The reference library was placed on 
the upper floor, as there would be less traffic up to the 
room. The design is by Mr. Frank Littlewood (with 
Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, Manchester). 

The contractors were Messrs. Heinemann & Brown, and 
their contract for the work was £125,000. The architects 
ebd Messrs. Treadwell & Martin, of 2, Waterlool Place, 
PallMall. 
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OUR LETTER-BOX. 


“ATCHANCE FOR THE ARTISTIC YOUNG 
ARCHITECT." 


IR,—When writing the article as above in your last issue, 
ou must not bavebeen awareof the conditions attached 

to the Bradford competition. Should your suggestion 
be carried out, it would cause the violation of an important 
condition, viz., “а written declaration that the drawings 
have been prepared by the respective competitors them- 
selves or by their ordinary office staff, must accompany 
each design." If the “ Artistic Young Architect ” acts on 
your suggestion, what is he going to do about this decla- 
ration? I cannot think you were aware of this condition 
when writing. Further, the amount to be expended is 
strictly limited, not even the usual то per cent. margin, 
and Г`сап assure you that this amount will not allow of 
any high-flown ideas. Would it not be better to advise 
these young aspirants to artistic fame to bury their poetic 
ideals, and descend to every-day life. If they intend to 
succeed they must dothis. It may be all very well for 
such ideals to be used in the Academy Studentship and 
Soane Medallion designs, but how many of these could be 
carried out in a practical manner? І do not deprecate 
artistic work, but I would suggest that these young 
artistic aspirants should emulate some of the successful 
men of the present day and who are still young, whose 
works are thoroughly practical and artistic treatments in 
a simple manner without being dreamy ideals. The late 
E. W. Goodwin, who was, I think, in its earlier days con- 
nected with the British Architect, was an idealist, but was 
he successful? It is not usual, now-a-days, for public 
authorities to entrust their works to “ embryonic genius." 

| ] am, &c., 
* Suivez RAISON.” 


[Surely the conditions would permit of partnership, 
which is what we suggested. The “ embryonic genius ” 
would not assume sole responsibility for carrying out the 
work, since his partner would be a well-known architect 
of real practical experience.—Ed. В.А.) 


EFFECT OF ROTATION OF EARTH ON WEAR 
OF RAILWAY RAILS. 


Sin, — The theory referred to by Mr. Gritton in last week's 
British Architect 15 by no means of recent date. I give you 
below copy of a cutting which I filed sometime in 1880. 
I do not think it is worth while going into the question of 
the truth or otherwise of the theory, because I believe it is 
entirely unsupported by evidence. 1 may point out, how- 
ever, that the rail on the westward side ought to be the one 
affected by a train running northward in the northern 
hemisphere, as the rotation of the earth is from west to 
east. Here is the excerpt from the Engineer :— 

“This influence, however small it may appear at first 
sight, is really very appreciable. Let us take as an example 
the ‘ Flying Scotchman’ on the Great Northern Railway, 
running due north past the 52nd degree of north latitude, 
and at sixty miles per hour. Nowa point upon the earth’s 
surface in this latitude will travel eastward 


5280 x sin. 52 deg. x 2 = 
24 X 60 x 60 


than another point one mile to the north of it, which mile 
would be passed over by the train in one minute. From 
these data the side thrust upon the rails exerted by a 
train weighing 100 tons may be ascertained to be 


100 x 2240 x '3022 
60 g 


and the Great Eastern steamship running fifteen miles 
per hour, other conditions except weight remaining the 
same, would exert a side thrust upon the water of 1,925 
Ibs., or nearly one ton, and a very appreciable percentage 
of the total thrust exerted upon the water by her propell- 
ing machinery." 


=.3022 ft. per second faster 


= 35 lb. — g representing gravity. 


ARTHUR Bowes, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Wargrave Cottage, 
Newton-le- Willows, 
6th March, 1800. 


THE REAL THING(?) IN ANTIQUE OAKS. 


Sig,—Chicago is known throughout the United States 
as the “ Windy City "—and for two reasons. First, the 
breezes that are constantly blowing off Lake Michigan 
upon whose swampy shore the city is built, almost cut one 
in two during three quarters of the year; and, secondly, 
because the residents of Chicago аге so used to “ slinging 
the hatchet," when they open their mouths, that no 
thoughtful] man believes a word they say. This continuous 
habit of exaggeration is aptly illustrated in your quotation 
from a Chicago paper, March 3rd, whereas reference to 
bog oak dug up recently at Chicago ascribed it to be 7,000 
years old. Large finds, are ever and anon made of bog 
oak in this country (in Marshland near Peterbro’ and 
Manchester for instance), and we put the age of such wood 
down with more or less accuracy, no doubt, at probably 
a thousand years. But, to Chicago, a place that, prac- 
tically, had no existence on the face of the globe fifty years 
ago—a thousand odd centuries is such a mere bagatelle 
that a period of time multiplied seven times is given as 
quite a matter of course! 

Who Professor Ossian Guthrie may be, and what 
previous facilities he may have had for becoming a capable 
judge of oak—old or new—is not in evidence apparently. 
Не has, it is recorded, “come into possession of two 
toilet-brushes made from ancient oak that have surprised 
the manufacturer of imitation “antique” woods by the 
wonderful polish and colour of which such genuine antique 
oak is capable. And then we are told that “ по precious 
wood . . . has ever been imported into Chicago . . . so 
marvellously beautiful" as are the backs and handles of 
those two hair brushes! Is not this the veriest ** tommy- 
rot," it 15 possible to write? If this learned Professor 
(whenever I am in the United States one always accepts 
every stranger one meets to be either a colonel or a pro- 
fessor) had been in any way a practical man, he would 
have given us the length, girth, &c., of the logs that had 
been dug up—rather than try to dazzle the eyes of the 
uninitiated by a glowing description of a couple of hair 
brushes. 

Further on we learn that “no imitation antique wood 
has ever attained the singular beauty of this old oak," 
the polish it has attained is unlike anything ever seen by 
wood importers. This is all child's talk! Because a few 
oldlogs of bog oak have presumably been dug up at Chicago, 
where everything else is so painfully new, that one scarcely 
ever sees an old man or an old woman in its crowded streets 
of rushing bipeds from one week end to another; a 
local professor of geology proclaims to the world that a 
woriderful find has been made. In England, and especially 
in Ireland, bog oak has been continuously dug up from time 
to time, so far back as history carries us (long before the 
the days of Columbus), and it is to us by no means the novelty 
Professor Guthrie appears to think it. When I was a York- 
shire apprentice (in the late '50's) we constantly used this 
material, introducing it largely into altars designed in the 
main, I recollect, by the late Mr. Goldie (then in 
partnership with the late Mr. Hadfield, of Sheffield), Of 
course, nowadays, for demand creates supply, by far the 
majority of the so-called bog oak toys and ornaments, sold 
in shops in this country and іп Ireland, аге not oak at all, 
they are simply sycamore stained black. This may be seen 
on close observation by the entire absence of any “ clash” 
existing in such articles. 

The Professor’s remarks upon the process of “ап- 
tiquing " oak although possibly applicable to Chicagan ears 
has neither sympathy nor interest for readers in this 
country. Such work is of course quite unknown amongst 
either our timber merchants or architectural workers. Іп 
Wardour Street, W., and some few such like purlieus, per- 
haps, new things are made into spurious old ones, but this is 
a practice entirely confined to the second-hand furniture 
trade. In England, at least, the architectural world is 
quite free from the charge of producing sham oak, and the 
“ surprise of manufacturers of imitation antique woods” 
Professor Ossian Guthrie speaks of, is simply confined 
to enterprising people upon his own side of the Atlantic. 
The next time Professor Ossian Guthrie writes an essay 
upon oak—old or new—he will do well to take a log, and 
not a hair-brush, for his motif. 

Yours truly, 
Harry Hems. 

Exeter, March 4th, 1899. 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


R. A. BALFOUR PAUL read a paper before the 
above society on the rst inst., on “ The Staircase,” 
dealing chiefly with the three requirements of a stair, viz., 
spaciousness, lights, and convenience of ascent. On the 
first requirements Mr. Balfour Paul maintained it was not 
sufficient that ample headroom be provided, but there 
must be no appearance of want in this respect. Some large 
staircases owing to bad scale and proportions did not 
seem to have headroom, and those ascending did so with 
bowed heads for fear of contact with a soffit three feet 
above. Top light and hall light were next contrasted, the 
former being only held in favour because of the economy 
in planning affected. This method of lighting came into 
general use about a century ago when land values in- 
creased and the tendency was to cramp stairs and 
passages to the utmost. In the present day such 
difficulties had been aggravated by the increase de- 
manded in floor-to-floor heights. With regard to the 
many rules on ascent establishing relations between treads, 
risers, and balusters none held in extreme cases. Winders 
were to be regarded simply as man-traps, anywhere 
but in circular stairs, where they were to be expected ; 
but these stairs were wholly unsuitable to modern 
requirements. А general discussion followed mainly on 
the question of economic planning. 


SOME EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCHES IN 
PALESTINE. 


T was the title of the paper read at the Royal Insti- 
| tute of British Architects meeting on Monday еуеп- 
ing last by Mr. A. C. Dickie. 

Mr. Dickie said that Jerusalem was rich in remains of 
early Christian churches, and he had selected for discus- 
sion three interesting types of plans which were compara- 
tively unknown, viz., those of the church of St. John the 
Baptist (11th century) an Armenian mortuary chapel 
(6th century), and the church of the Pool of Siloam (5th 
century). Before dealing with these, the lecturer briefly 
outlined the history and described the great cathedral 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, the most important and 
most interesting early Christian church in Jerusalem. Con- 
stantine, in the 4th century, built a basilica over the site 
of the discovery of the true cross by Queen Helena, and 
a rotunda over the Holy Sepulchre, which seems to have 
been separated from the basilica by a cloister. These 
were burned and destroyed by the Persians in 614, and 
partly restored by Modestus soon after, with the addition 
of a chapelover Calvary and a chapel to the Virgin Mary. 
Arculf (7th century) gives a plan of the buildings showing 
the rotunda isolated, and between it and the basilica the 
chapel over Calvary and the chapel of St. Mary. The 
buildings were again destroyed and restored in the gth 
and ıoth centuries, and totally destroyed in 1010 
by the Khalif Hakem. Not long afterwards they 
were restored, and in the beginning of the 
ı2th century the restoration of the Crusaders made the 
church much as it is now. Seen from the housetops, the 
facade, with its domes and tower and the Mohammedan 
minaret in the foreground, is the most charming group of 
the city, the rich tawny colour of the weathered stone and 
the lead and white domes set in bright sunlight against 
the intense blue Syrian sky is a picture to be remembered. 
The lecturer acknowledged his indebtedness for the facts 
given of the church to the careful researches of Mr. George 
Jeffrey, a Fellow of the Institute. The church of St. John 
the Baptist lies on the way to the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, in Christian Street, adjacent to the Pool of 
Hezekiah. Over the original church a modern one has 
been built, very nearly on the same plan, and the ancient 
building now takes the place of a crypt, the surface of the 
ground being at the level of the upper church floor. The 
lower church is reached by a rude flight of steps on the 
south side, descending into a narthex, from which three 
doors enter the main building. The total length of the 
church, north and south, is 62ft. gin., and width 24 ft. 9 in., 


which the later wall thickening has reduced to 16 ft. 6 in. 
The west wall of the narthex is 6ft. roin. thick. The 
Hoor of the eastern apse is raised 6 in., and theoriginal 
window is now formed into a recess. The present vaulting 
is late pointed, the centre bay having intersecting vaults, 
and the flanking bays plain vaults. А close examination 
of the vaulting convinced the author that it had been 
constructed in the same way as the natives construct 
the vaults at the present day—viz., by a rude centreing 
of timber, brushwood, and earth, modelled to the form 
of the vault, and then completed in concrete of stones 
or lime thrown quickly over the centreing and left 
to dry. 

Au Arab Effendi, when excavating the foundations for a 
new house, came upon one of the most beautiful Byzan- 
tine floor mosaics yet discovered. Не preserved it by 
building a cell on the old foundations. The mosaic formed 
the floor of ап Armenian mortuary chapel, a tiny rect- 
angular cell, 21 by 13 ft., with an apse on the east end. 
The lecturer quoted Dr. Bliss's account of the discovery, 
and a note by Dr. A. S. Murray on the design of the 
mosaic. | 

Next to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, perhaps the 
most interesting is the church dedicated to the waters of 
Siloam in the middle of the fifth century. This long-lost 
ruin was discovered during the recent three years' excava- 
tions by the Palestine Exploration Fund, under Dr. Bliss's 
direction. Having given a description of the Pool of 
Siloam and its present condition, and some account of Dr. 
Bliss’s excavations, the lecturer went on to discuss the 
church itself. There is no record of any building attached 
to the Pool prior to the time of the Empress Eudocia in 
the middle of the fifth century. The sacredness of its 
waters to the pilgrims who sought relief from their infirmi- 
ties at its healing stream, inspired the Empress with the 
idea of building a place of worship over the Pool. Тһе 
plan adopted is unique. It consists of a nave and two 
aisles, measuring over all 86 by 52 ft. In the centre of 
the nave are four piers, 4 ft. 3 in. square, the supports of 
the Byzantine dome of a later restoration. The project- 
ing choir is also of the period of this later work, as well as 
the thickening of the pier in the entrance colonnade to the 
north, inserted evidently to provide for the extra thrust of 
the dome arches. There is no entrance in the west, and 
access is gained from the north by a great stair of sixteen 
steps, 68 ft. wide, descending through an arcade of seven 
arches almost the whole length of the aisle. The staircase 
is reached by three doors, entering from an atrium, the 
centre doorway being accentuated by the addition of a 
small portico. Between the doorways occur low stone 
benches set against the wall, used as seats. Ranged round 
the apse are five tiers of steps, with the centre raised at a 
higher elevation than the flanks for the seat of the bishop, 
as existing more or less complete at Torcello, illustrated 
by Fergusson. There is a small chapel on the east end of 
the north aisle, screened by a low screen of red marble 2 in. 
thick, let into the sil and walls, and coped with a 
moulded coping stopped by moulded stone gate-posts in 
the centre, the remains of which were found lying at this 
point. In considering the influences which had worked 
together to bring about the peculiarity of plan, the lecturer 
explained that the church was designed to fit into an 
existing scheme in the building of which no such exten. 
sion was contemplated, .At that time the Pool was 
believed to be supplied by a spring, the builders being 
ignorant of the existence of the Siloam tunnel. The 
position of the supposed spring to which the church was 
dedicated, therefore fixed the position of the altar directly 
over the spot where the waters were believed to spring 
from, 27 ft. below. This practically settled the eastern 
apse, and the west wall was fixed by the position of the 
rising scarp and city wall then existing, and forming the 
western butt of the great staircase, the necessity for in- 
corporating the latter in the plan, forcing the builders to 
draw the wall to within a few feet of the scarp, leaving a 
space only sufficient for a narrow passage and a western 
light to the church. It was desirable to have as much of 
the church as possible over the Pool, and this was easily 
managed by carrying the south wall on the Pool arcade 
and the aisle colonnade on the north wall of the Pool. 
Thus the north was the only side available for the 
entrance to the church, and although the rapidly rising 


- ground rendered this difficult, necessity demanded it, and 
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the magnificent idea of a great staircase entering the north 

aisle through seven arches (almost its whole length) was 

the result, The traditional three doors were placed at 

m entrance to the staircase, and an atrium put in 
ont. 

Thus all the traditions of the early church plan were 
retained іп a modified form —a most successful solution of 
an exceedingly difficult problem. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made to buy the site, with the intention of restoring 
the church and Pool to its original state. Among the 
illustrations was a sketch restoration made by the lecturer 
founded upon the theories advanced in his paper. A careful 
study of the existing remains leaves little to conjecture, as 
the buildings practically stand for a height of 35 ft. from 
the Pool pavement to the ruined top of the church walls. 
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THE DESIGNING OF PUBLIC BATHS.* 


By A. SAXON SNELL. 


T is difficult to lay down hard and fast rules for the 
| planning of any class of building in London, if only 
because of the restricted area, and often extraordinary 
configuration of the sites, which are chosen by enlightened 
public bodies, it would almost appear, with the idea of 
setting prize puzzles to aspiring architects. In most other 
countries the best sites are always reserved for public 
buildings—in London for enterprising speculators. Gene- 
rally, in continental towns, nearly every public building of 
any importance is bounded by streets on at least two sides. 
If the architect gets one fairly good frontage in London he 
islucky. But our very difficulties in this way stimulate 
inventiveness, and I venture to think that nowhere in the 
world can more ingenuity in planning be found, nor have 
greater triumphs been achieved in making the most of 
limited opportunities, than in this huge conglomeration of 
buildings called London. 

Given, however, a fair site, the least we can do in 
making our plan is to study carefully the use of our build. 
ings, and the essential requirements of their administration, 
and then to concentrate all our attention upon so arranging 
the various parts of the building as to fit these require- 
ments, and to render future administration as easy and 
economical as possible. It follows without saying that if 
we are architects in the most practical sense of the word, 
we shal! be able to construct our buildings strongly, and 
clothe them in the most iu array, and make even our 
difficulties yield opportunities for effective design. 

The word “economy " has been brought into contempt 
so often by its misuse in the mouths of those narrow- 
minded people with whom it is synonymous with “ cheap- 
ness," that it is worth while to define our own meaning; 
the short form for which is arrived at by labelling it with 
the words “ wise" or "true." In planning a building 
then, to ensure or make possible *''wise" or “ true 
economy " in its administration, we mean arranging the 
various parts in such order as will enable those who 
administer it thereafter to do so with the least waste of 
human energy ; and happy is the architect whose client 
perceives the true bearing of this principle, and follows it 
to its logical outcome. It is only just to our clients, by 
the way, to say that it is largely recognised by them to- 
day, as can be shown by the lavish expenditure upon 
glazed bricks, majolica, and other surface decorations, the 
great first cost ot which is so soon repaid by their per- 
manence, and the small cost of maintenance. 

I need scarcely remind you that we, as architects, are 
much more interested in the first cost of a building than in 
its subsequent maintenance; and it is therefore also our 
interest to build well from the first. That is by the way; 
it does not benefit us alone. Indeed, our share is, com- 
paratively speaking, small; the benefit to the client far 
greater. For it is obvious that if by our skilful planning 
we make it possible to administer a building with five 
servants, say, instead of six, we save our clients a subse- 
quent expense—to take a low estimate—of £ 50 annually ; 
a sum which capitalised could be expressed in buildings 
tothe value of £1,500 or thereabouts. Inversely, if by 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association on the 3rd inst. 
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expending an additional £500 our client saves the cost of 
one servant, he is the gainer by £1,000, and we—the archi- 
tects—by £25. It ought to be the other way round, but 
let that pass. 

Those who, like myself, have had the privilege of going 
over the new baths at Shoreditch, will agree with me that 
we are improving in our ideas as to what a public building 
should be. For some years our rulers have been slowly 
learning the lesson which we architects have endeavoured 
to teach them for many years ; but they listened not to our 
voice, and even hinted that we advocated magnificence in 
our public buildings mainly because of the increased 
benefit to ourselves. But they begin to see sow that money 
spent in buildings is not spent in the sense that it leaves 
us poorer, but rather that it is snvested. They begin to 
realise that in no way can money be more widely circu- 
lated, or give a better return to the community than in 
building. They realise that nothing is more educational to 
the lower stratum of human life than to house it decently, 
and to accustom it to better surroundings. That money 
spent in public buildings must be regarded as invested 
only—and well invested—we have but to point to our old 
cathedrals, buildings which are now priceless, and who 
shall estimate their educational effect, even at the present 
day? А little sign that the public are beginning to per- 
ceive these things is afforded by the growing tendency in 
competitions not to hamper the competitors by a fixed 
price. May the tendency grow into custom! Another is 
the custom of visiting other institutions to learn what is 
their best, and then to go one better. 

We of the younger generation of architects have a good 
time before us, and it behoves us to rise to the occasion, 
and endeavour to inaugurate a new renaissance in archi- 
tecture, not only in purely architectural features, in new 
methods of construction, in the use of new materials, and 
a better knowledge of the old ones, but particularly in our 
ideals of space and order. So we may foster the growing 
imagination of our clients, and lead them on to yet higher 
ideals, yet nobler efforts. In that day the architect may 
be honoured in the land, and always get his name men- 
tioned (and spelt correctly) іп the daily papers when they 
describe a building. 

I need not dwell upon the necessity of directness and 
simplicity of planning in public buildings. I remember 
many years ago hearing Mr. Aston Webb say, in effect, 
that one of the charms of domestic planning was what he 
described as “ mystery ”; and when we call to mind the 
rambling arrangement of some delightful old houses known 
to us all, we must agree with him. The very reverse 
obtains in the case of public buildings, Тһе simpler and 
more direct our plans, and the greater the proportion 
between the rooms and passages, the better. These and 
many other rules are common to all buildings for public 
use, and it is my purpose now to apply them, especially to 
baths. To do so more effectively, I have thought it well 
to try and realise what one would do with a fairly unre- 
stricted site for a moderate-sized establishment; and the 
рап on the board is, perhaps, not perfect, but it will suffice 
or my purpose. I do not suggest for one moment that it 
is superior to any of the other designs which you see 
around the walls, but the difficulty of deducing rules of 
planning from the latter arises from the fact that in nearly 
every case the sites are not ideal, and therefore the plans 
represent only the best arrangement under the particular 
circumstances. 

It will, perhaps, be more to the point if you regard this 
design in the light of a diagram such as are sometimes 
given out with the conditions of competition to indicate 
the lines upon which the client desires to have the building 
arranged. I may be permitted to anticipate a criticism 
which will, or should, occur to some of you, and it is this: 
Mr. Tiltman, in his recent able paper on this same subject, 
foreshadowed a different classification and distribution of 
baths in the near future, and his remarks upon this point 
were by no means the least interesting and suggestive part 
of his paper. You may be disposed to ask why I have not 
planned my building upon future rather than present.da 
ideals, especially as I have proclaimed my sympathy wit 
the former. I сар only say that until these new ideals have 
been well ventilated, it is impossible to say in what form 
they will be best adapted to the peculiar conditions of our 
own country. Moreover, the principles I shall draw from 
the diagram will, I believe, be applicable as much to future 
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as to present-day planning. Let me take you through the 
building, pointing out, by the way, the rasson d'etre of the 
various parts. It comprises three swimming-baths, respec- 
tively for first and second class men and women; and 
eighty private baths allotted to the two classes and sexes 
in the proportion laid down in the Public Baths and Wash- 
house Acts. | 

We will commence with the entrance waiting-hall, which 
should always be the key to a plan. It is about зо ft. by 
20 ft., and undivided, entered E the public street by a 
short and wide vestibule, and dominated by the pay office 
in the rear. The first point some of you will notice is that 
I have only оле entrance, which you will say is unortho- 
dox. бо it is; it is usual to have at least two entrances, 
one for men and another for women. In many baths there 
are as many as four, respectively for first and second men 
and first and second women. І hope the time is coming— 
and that soon—when we shall recognise that if it is not 
necessary to have separate booking-offices and entrances 
for men and women in libraries, railway stations and other 
punc buildings, it should not be necessary for public 

aths. When this is recognised we shall do away with 
one of the most hampering restrictions there is in planning 
these buildings. The hours I have myself spent in en- 
deavouring to design a pay office which would serve four 
separate entrances, and yet be decently lighted and ven- 
tilated, I feel sad to think of. Of course when there is a 
public washhouse attached to the baths, ¿two entrances at 
least are absolutely necessary. In such a case I should, if 
possible, make the second entrance servealsofor the second- 
class women's baths. Ibelieve that ladies find it less objec- 
tionable to meet a rough class of men than the same order of 
women ; a working man is much more likely to bear him- 
self chivalrously before a lady than one of her own sex in 
the same class. 

Another point to which I draw your attention is the 
smallness оГ the hall and corridor area compared to the size 
of the building, which is due in some degree to the one 
entrance plan. Practically the same result has been ob- 
tained at the Plaistow Baths, although the entrances are 
separated. Whatever may be said in favour of a large 
entrance hall (and I myself would have it of ample 
size) little can be urged in favour of corridors, especiall 
long and tortuous corridors. They take up room, cost mach 
to build, and more to maintain, clean, and overlook and, to 
my mind, show weak plaaning. On one side of the vestibule 
is the superintendent’s private office, and on the other a 
staircase to his apartments above. Except in quite small 
baths itis a mistake not to provide a separate office in 
addition to the pay office. The pay office itself should be 
about 100 to 150 square feet (not larger), and fitted all 
round with shelving for towels and bathing drawers, &c. 
In an establishment of this size two pay windows are 
necessary. It is desirable for many reasons (not the least 
being that of commanding the entrances, &c., from all 
parts) that the front and sides should be glazed in the 
upper panels, with obscured glass to the height of 4 feet 
from the ground, and above with clear glass. 

Before leaving this part I may remind you that if you 
can afford any luxuries in the way of expensive fittings, 
joinery, pavings, &c., your clients will raise less objection 
to their use in the entrance hall than elsewhere. Public 
boards are very human—at least in their weaknesses. The 
superintendent’s office should also always be close to the 
entrance, as many people come to see him who should 
not be allowed to pass into the building generally ; 150 
square feet is quite large enough. Оп either side of the 
pay office are lobbies and short corridors—the shorter the 
better—leading to the swimming and warm baths. You 
will see that the first-class men's swimming bath is placed 
centrally, with those for second-class men and for women 
on either side, the warm baths naturally being on the cor- 
responding sides. Тһе provisions of the Baths and Wash- 
house Acts as to the proportion of numbers between the 
classes make it very difficult to preserve symmetry in plan- 
ning. 

Now my reasons for placing the first-class bath centrally 
is that in all probability it would be convenient to alternate 
its use for first-class men and first-class women ; and this 
may often be conveniently done, because ladies, I think, 
prefer to bathe, if at all, in the morning, whilst the men's 
baths are always filled up in the evening. It is also in a 


| gauge behind the protector. 


convenient position for use as a winter gymnasium, alter- 
nately for men and women. Тһе shorter length of the 
second men's and women's swimming baths leave room 
for the boiler-house and engine-room, and the establish- 
ment or towel laundry, &c — These are not infrequently 
placed together, but it 1s not a necessary arrangement, and 
15, indeed, undesirable if women are to be employed in the 
laundry. The subway under the end of the first-class bath 
affords access from the engine-room to the boiler-house. If 
the site permits, these departments may be advantageously 
placed in the basement, but, if so, we should never make 
the mistake of depriving them of light and air. 

А system of subways is almost essential in public baths, 
and, if possible, all main pipes for drainage and hot and 
cold water supply and heating should be fixed along their 
walls or ceilings, where they can be repaired or renewed 
without disturbance or injury to the rooms above. I may 
say that both at Marylebone and Plaistow, and also 
Stratford, І have subways under every part of the 
building. 

The superintendent's apartments will, of course, be 

laced on an upper floor over the front centre of the build- 
ing,; and one of the most important points to observe is to 
arrange the approaches so that the damp, warm air, which 
inevitably hangs about even the best ventilated baths, can- 
not find its way into the rooms. There are not a few 
superintendents who can speak feelingly upon this point. 
A small area or a way out on to a flat is very desirable. 
It is usual to provide about six rooms, and they should 
not be too small. It is not the most enviable existence 
to live and work all day in the atmosphere of public 


baths. 
(To be continued.) 


SOME USEFUL ENGINEERING PATENTS. 


E have had brought to our notice an exceedingly 
ingenious and reliable form of gauge-glass protector. 
We all know how liable, under the high-pressure steam 
now used, gauge-glasses are to come to grief, constituting 
a constant source of anxiety and danger to engineers and 
stokers. Numerous devices have been tried for the 
papos of efficiently obviating the danger arising 
om the liability of these gauge-glasses to “fly,” 
but with more or less unsatisfactory results. Messrs. 
Wallach Bros., 57, Gracechurch Street, E.C., have, how- 
ever, put on the market a gauge-glass protector, which 
seems to overcome all difficulties and objections. This 
gauge-glass protector is made from the best quality of 
clear white glass with wire netting embedded in it, and 
is bent into horse-shoe form so as to completely envelop 
the front of the gaage glass. The glass being toughened, 
and having the wire netting embedded in it, will withstand 
almost any pressure or shock caused by the bursting of a 
And an important point is 
that the view of the gauge-glass and of the water level is 
in no way obstructed, the water level being as clearly and 
instantly visible through the protector from any part of 
a boiler house, as it would be if there were no protector. 
Even supposing, moreover, that the protector glass came 
to grief it could not possibly * fly," on account of the wire 
netting. This is a most useful and valuable invention. 
Gauge-glass reflectors are another ingenious contrivance 
made by this firm. They.consist of perforated enamelled 
metal plates which have the effect of very prominently 
showing up the water level, owing to the small circular 
Pa being magnified into long horizontal elliptical 
oles, when viewed through the water contained in the 
gauge-glasses. They can be applied to any gauge glass. 
Messrs. Wallach Bros. also manufacture a very effective 
draught indicator for use in connection with boiler flues, 
ventilating shafts, retorts, kilns, &c. А remarkably useful 
apparatus is the contrivance for lifting belts or bands on to 
moving pulleys or drums. By this slipped belts can be 


readily and quickly manipulated from the floor without the 


slightest risk to the operator. All Messrs. Wallach's safety 
appliances are calculated to materially lessen the risks to 
employees and the liability of employers. M 
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TRADE NOTES. 


N the ventilation of Glengall Asylum, Ayr, now in course 
of completion (Mr. Allan Stevenson, architect), ** Cous- 
land's Improved Climax” patent direct-acting invisible 
chimney terminal ventilators and noiseless Mica flap 
ventilators have been used, supplied by the Climax Venti- 
lating and Heating Company, Limited, 93, Hope Street, 
Glasgow. 


New Hospital, West Yorkshire Asylum, Wakefield. Mr. 
. Vicars Edwards, the county surveyor, having instructed 
essrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of 
Guildford Street, and Cookridge Street, Leeds, have 
just fixed a fine turret clock with four illuminated dials 
4 ft. біп. each in diameter, in the new hospital at the 
West Yorkshire Asylum, Wakefield. At night the clock 
dials are illuminated by electricity, which is turned on and 
off by an automatic apparatus connected with the works, 
The clock strikes the hours on a large bell. Messrs. W. 
Potts & Sons are just completing a large turret quarter, 
chime clock at the Newcastle Asylum for Mr. Dyson- 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Tue heating of the large new Prudential Offices in Oldham 
is to be by Spencer's patent “ Ventilo” radiators, the 
patentee and sole maker of which is Mr. W. P. Spencer, 
Crossbank Works, Oldham, and 145, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 


eee 


JOTTINGS. 


R. GEORGE E. CLARE, M.S.A., who has been 

practising at 66, Duke Street, Chelmsford, has taken 

into partnership Mr. Walter G. Ross, and opened a 
London office at 1, West Street, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


Tue Colne Corporation have decided upon the construc- 
tion of a new compensation reservoir in Wycollar Valley, 
three miles from Colne, which will involve an outlay of 
not less than £100,000. Messrs. Hill & Sons, C.E., of 
Manchester, are the engineers. 


THE Parks and Open Spaces Committee of the London 
County Council will, at an early meeting of the Council, 
recommend the contribution of £3,500 towards the cost of 
purchasing the Manor House Estate, Old Road, Lee, 
belonging to Lord Northbrook and Lord Baring. The 
committee state in a report that they have visited the land, 
and are satisfied that it is well suited for the purpose of a 
public recreation ground. It is already laid out as a park, 
with a river running through it, and could be thrown open 
to the public as soon as the necessary entrances are made. 


OwiNc to the inadequate accommodation at the several 
City public markets, it has been decided to erect a new 
market on the site of the old Portman Market, in Mary- 
lebone, which is within a few minutes' walk of the terminus 
of the Great Central Railway, and within easy reach of 
the Paddington terminus. The new market, the plans of 
which have already been approved, will have all the modern 
conveniences required for the disposal of meat, fish, 
vegetables and general provisions, and there will also be a 
hay market and coal offices directly facing the Great 
Central Railway coal depót. It is anticipated that the 
new market building will be opened for business in about 
six months. 


THE annual report of the General Chapel Committee of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Connexion shows that during the 
year, the Committee have sanctioned 439 cases of building 
and enlargement. These comprise 103 chapels, estimated 
to cost £261,000; 26 ministers’ houses, estimated to cost 
£20,068; nine schools, estimated to cost £7,805; and 151 


cases of alterations and enlargements, which will not be | 
In addition 60 organs are to be built | 
at a cost of £19,294, bringing up the total expenditure on | 


less than £93,058. 
the 439 cases to the sum of Z411,574. The total additional 


accommodation to be provided by the new chapels and | 


enlargements is 25,300 sittings. The completed cases 
during the year show a total expenditure of £280,581. 
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On the 3rd inst. the new parish church of St. Chad, Hand- 
forth, was consecrated by the Bishop of Chester. The new 
building takes the place of a church built about 50 years 
ago and found to be unsuited to the present requirements 
of the parish. The style of the new church is 15th century 
with modern detail. The walls are faced with red brick 
with Alderley stone dressings to windows, doorways and 
buttresses. The roof is covered with Staffordshire tiles of 
a dark brown colour. The interior woodwork, including 
the open timbered roof, is of pitch pine. The accommo- 
dation is for 300 and the total cost about £4,000. Mr. 
Thomas Browne, of Chester, is the builder, and the work 
throughout has been carried out from the designs of Mr. 
John Brooke, А.К.1.В.А., of Manchester. 


me 


NOTICES ОЕ MEETINGS. 


Architectural Association.—March 17th, 7.30 p.m. Paper 
entitled * Reflections on the English Renaissance," by 
Mr. К.Т. Blomfield. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—March ioth, 6.45 
p.m., Mr. H. T. Buckland on “Тһе B.A.A. Excursion to 
Cambridge " (lantern views). 

Bristol Society of Architects, —March 13th. Mr. С.Н. 
Oatley on ** Bills of Extras." 

British Archeological Association.— March 15th, at 8 p.m. 
Papers by Messrs. C. A. Donelly and C. Dack. 

Perth Architectural Association.—March 14th, 8 p.m. 
Mr. W. M. Page on “Art”; Mch. 18th. Visit to Brahan 
House, nr. Tulloch. 

Sheffield Society of Architects, —March 14th. Mr. Е.Р. 
Warren on ‘ Theory, Practice, and Tradition." 

Technical College Architectural Craftsmans' Society (Glasgow). 
March ı7th, 8 p.m. Papers on “Electric Lighting of 
Buildings," by Mr. W. G. Peddie; and ‘ Levelling ” by 
Mr. G. Davidson. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. — March ıoth, 8 p.m, 
(Students’ Meeting). Mr. Н. Lapworth on ‘‘ The Con- 
struction of the Elan Aqueduct, Birmingham.” March 
I4th, 8 p.m. Papers to be discussed :—(1) “ Water-tube 
Boilers for Marine Engines," by Mr. J. T. Malton; (2) 
“ Recent Trials of the Machinery of Warships,” by Sir J. 
Durston and Mr. Н. J. Oram. March 16th, 2.30 p.m. 
Students’ Visit to Generating Stn. of the S. London Elec- 
tric Supply Corporation. 

Institution of Junior Engineers.—March 11th.—Conver- 
sazione at Westminster Palace Hotel. 

Royal Institution.—March 11th, 3 p.m. Rt. Hon. Lord 
Rayleigh on “ The Mechanical Properties of Bodies." (5). 

Sanitary Institute.—March 13th, 8 p.m. Mr. J. Priestley 
on “ Ventilation,|Warming, and Lighting " ; March 16th, 8 

.m. Мг. Н. К. Kenwood on “ Infectious Diseases and 
Methods of Disinfection." 

Society of Arts —March 14th. Sir. Wm. B. Richmond on 
“ Craftsmanship and its place in a National Scheme of 
Art Culture." 

Society for Encouragement of Fine Avts.—March 16th. Mr. 
E. Doran Webb on “ The Diary of a Sarum worthy of the 
17th Century." 


Wrought-Iron Gates, Grilles 
Panels, Signs, &c., Qe, 


- LEONARD DAKIN 


Designer & Manufacturer, 


| is now dropping the prices 
== considerably in this line. 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES 


: Ж Similar to the one shown herewith, complete, 
жн 7ft. by 3ft. біп. at £6 15s. Nett. 


Highest class work at the most moderate 
prices. Special coloured designs, with 
estimate, sent by return of post, 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO— 


= A, Caversham Rd, Kentish Town, N.W. 
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COMPETITIONS THAT FAIL. 


HERE are very few competitions that may be counted 
T a real bona fide success, and on the other hand there 
are many that miserably fail of their purpose. The 

remier success of obtaining a genuinely first-rate design 
is naturally more or less of the nature of a speculation. 
The man who could supply such a commodity may Бе 
busy, out of town, or otherwise unavailable. But there is 
always one kind of successful result that may be achieved, 
and that is that at least the best design available may be 
adopted. Yet this is precisely what in so many cases 
does sot happen. By reason of badly drawn conditions, 
imperfectly prepared instructions, and incompetent assess- 
ment, competitions often fail, which under proper manage- 
ment ought to be a success. There is no reason at all 
why this should be so if only promoters of competitions 
would take the proper course whereby not only the 
interests of competitors, but their own much more would 
be adequately protected, and the result be an assured 
success so far as the conduct of the competition is 
concerned. 

Of the kinds of failure of which the Plymouth Corpo- 
ration have given us so realistic an illustration we had more 
examples formerly than now. But even in that instance the 
failure common to very many competitions was present, 
viz.—the determination of the lines upon which the com- 
petition was to be conducted without the professional 
assessor's advice. Sound, fair conditions, approved by the 
assessor at the outset, go far towards inducing good men 
to compete, and consequently to the achievement of satis- 
factory results. But, of course, the promoters need to have 
quite made up their minds as to what they will do in the 
event of a design being found good enough for their pur- 
pose. Here again is another point of failure. We could 
name pretty well a dozen pretty recent competitions which 
have resulted in nothing but the payment of the premiums 


offerred to the successful competitors. Take the 
Harrogate Pump Room competition decided only the 
other week. here were some 56 designs submitted 


in this competition, and the premiums were duly 
awarded in accordance with the selection made by the 
assessor, Mr. Corson, of Leeds. And now, at last Mon- 
day's meeting of the Town Council, we find the Wells and 
Baths Committee reporting that having considered the 
erection of a new pump room, or the alteration of the pre- 
sent building, they had resolved that the borough surveyor 
should submit one of the designs at present in his office 
for a glass and iron building, together with an estimate of 
the cost, to the next meeting of the Committee! And the 
corporation by 13 votes to 4 approved the Committee's 
action! This is the sort of thing which reduces the com- 
petition system to the veriest farce, for why should there 
be any competition at all if there is no tangible result at 
the end of it? The Harrogate Corporation paid away 
£160 in premiums іп the Pump Room competition, and 
now they are proposing to fall back upon an old design for 
a glass and iron structure! Why have had a competition 
at all? 

In the face of this decision, architects may look some- 
what dubiously upon the fresh competition which the 
Harrogate Corporation are instituting for a new Kursaal 
and enlargement of Spa Concert Rooms, the conditions of 
which lie before us. There is an idea prevalent amongst 
the promoters of competitions that so long as the premiums 
offered are duly paid over to the successful competitors 
-that the result, so far as the competitors are concerned, 
cannot but be fair and satisfactory. This, of course, is not 
so. ‘The one great inducement in all competitions is the 
chance ofobtairing the job itself; the premium is quite а 
secondary consideration, and as often as not barely covers 
expenses, whilst the honour of winning an abortive com- 
petition is but a barren sort of honour at the best. Still 


* hope springs eternal in the human breast ” they say, and 
there will, no doubt, be found architects quite ready to go 
in for the new Harrogate competition in spite of past 
experience. Only, if they do, and the corporation exercise 
their right to end the affair with the award of the premiums, 
the competitors cannot complain of not having had 
previous warning of this possible contretemps. 

The conditions of the Kursaal competition are not 
altogether satisfactory. They contain just those elements 
which provide for failure rather than success, and these 
afford point to our remarks, Тһе scheme is to cost not 
more than £20,000, so that if the work goes on, and the 
winner of the competition secures the appointment as 
architect, the job should be worth trying for. The pre- 
miums аге £150, £100, and £75, “but if a premiated 
design be carried out, the amount of the premium shall 
merge in the commission.” Note the words, “ў a premi- 
ated," which dubious phraseology is accentuated by the 
reservation clause that “Тһе Corporation do not 
bind themselves to carry out the design placed first 
in order of merit by the assessor, or any other of the 
designs submitted." Апа when a corporation points out 
such conditions immediately after having given practical 
effect to them in a previous competition, what are intend- 
ing competitors to think ? The doubt thus created is not 
greatly lessened by the promise that “ the Corporation will 
engage a competent assessor to advise them as to the 
merits of the respective plans." 

We know it sounds reasonable enough that the right of 
final decision should rest with the promoters, and one 
would not object to this if one could feel it were likely to 
be exercised, as a rule, with due care and judgment. But 
when, instead, we find so often any sort of excuse made 
for backing out of the responsibility of going on with the 
work, or for adopting a design which is not considered, the 
best by the assessor, we may surely raise the question as 
to whether or not this reservation clause works fairly 
towards the competitors. 

But in the face of this reservation clause, which, of 
course, the Corporation may act upon, what are we to 
make of this condition—'' No models, photographs, or 
perspective drawings will be allowed?" It would be one 
of the finest things possible if only models were practi- 
cable, but they are not, so the Harrogate Corporation need . 
not trouble themselves to prohibit what is impracticable— 
impracticable because too costly to be undertaken for 
mere speculative competition work. But when they 
stipulate that the lay intelligence shall have nothing 
more intelligible to consider and adjudicate upon than geo- 
metrical elevations, they are like the short-sighted indi- 
vidual who takes his glasses off in order that he may see 
better! Only a professional assessor could attempt to 
gauge what is to be the outcome of an elevational drawing, 
and even he may not always judge quite accurately. How, 
then, is the lay critic going to correct the assessor's opinion 
by examining drawings that, in themselves, cannot possibly 
convey to any but a professional mind any real indication 
as to how the design will come out in perspective, or in the 
actual result ? 

We need go no further in our comments on these condi- 
tions. They “speak fairly," as the saying is, but they 
safeguard the interests of the promoters, without ensuring 
justice to the competitors, and this is wrong in principle, 
and what is wrong in principle cannot make for anything 
but failure. Andthat is why so many competitions fail— 
because they are founded on conditions which do not con- 
serve the mutual interests of promoters and competitors 
alike. 


— 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE Bradford City Council had before them on Tuesday 
T the final deciding of theaward of the premiums in the 
recent competition for the new fire brigade station, the 
Watch Committee recommending that the award should 
be made as already announced, viz. :—(1) Messrs. Mawson 
and Hudson, Bradford; (2), Mr. W. J. Morley, Bradford ; 
and (3), Mr. Owen Roberts, Liverpool. The matter pro- 
duced some discussion, a protest being handed in from 
London architects as to the manner in which the judging 
һай been carried out. Mr. J. Moorhouse (chairman of the 
Watch Committee) remarking upon the protest, said the 


ТНЕ ВКІТІ5Н 


competition had been conducted on the fairest possible 


lines. The Committee had spent three half-days in 
inspecting the plans, and he felt they were quite as capable 
of forming an opinion on what they wanted as an expert 
in Eondon who had no knowledge of what were their exaqt 
requirements. Тһе Committee's recommendation was 
adopted, and afterwards the Council decided to apply to 
the Local Government Board for power to borrow £ 30,000 
for the site and building of the new fire brigade station. 
ANOTHER competition at Bradford. The Markets and 
Fairs Committee of the Bradford Corporation have decided 
to recommend that competitive designs be invited for the 
proposed Rawson Place extensions of the City Markets, 
with premiums of £100 and £ 50. 


Tue Plymouth Corporation finally decided on Monday to 
adopt the 1st premiated design, submitted by Mr. Buck- 
land, of Birmingham, in the recent competition for the 
Tavistock Road improvement scheme. So there is now 
an end of this much-talked-about competition. 


As announced in our last issue, the Stockton-on- Tees 
Corporation are instituting a competition for designs for a 
new market hall, the particulars of which will be supplied 
by the borough engineer on receipt of a 10s. deposit. The 
premiums offered are £25, £15, and £10, which are quite 
inadequate. Designs are to be sent in on the rst of 
May. 


Tug programme for the R.I.B.A. Students' Competitions 
for 1899-1900 has been issued. We note that the subject 
for the Essay Prize competition is “А Review of the 
Architecture of the Elizabethan Period (about 1550 to 
1620). The subject for the Soane Medallion competition 
is a design for a School of Fine Art. The Tite Prize is 
offered for the best design for an isolated clock tower and 
belfry in a public place, and the subject for the Grissell 
Gold Medal competition is a design for a spiral staircase, 
carried on vaulting in a circular hall or tower. 


Ат next Monday evening's meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A., F. R.I.B.A., 
will read a paper on ‘‘ The Beginnings of Gothic Architec- 
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ture: Norman Vaulting in England,” illustrated by lantern | 


slides. 


An anonymous donation of £1,500 has, according to the 
City Press, been made by *‘ An Old Blue,” through Messrs. 
Aston Webb and Sugress Bell, the architects, towards 
defraying the cost of providing an organ for the chapel of 
the new Christ’s Hospital buildings at Horsham. 


Mr. Henry GODDARD, architect and surveyor, Lincoln, 
* father" of his profession in Lincolnshire, died at his 
residence, John o' Gaunt's House, last week, in his 86th 
year. Не was a native of Leicester, of which town he was 
the oldest freeman. Не went to Lincoln about бо years 
since, and carried on a successful business, first as a 
paıtner with Mr. Nicholson, and afterwards on his own 
account, as architect and surveyor, Не was a justice of 
the peace for the city, and was surveyor to the Lighting 
and Paving Commissioners up to the time of that body 
being superseded by the municipal corporation. He had 
also held the offices of county surveyor under the old Gaol 
Sessions; diocesan surveyor in connection with Queen 
Anne's bounty; and architect to the Great Northern 
Railway Company in respect of Doncaster and all stations 
between there and London, excluding King's Cross. Mr. 
Goddard was probably the oldest Freemason in Lincoln- 
shire. 


Mr. С. Н. Вегег..5, F.S.I., 6, John Street, Bedford Row, 
W.C. Баз taken into partnership Mr. W. E. V 
Crompton, A.R.I.B.A., “ who will chiefly, but not exclu- 
sively, devote himself to the architectural side of the 
practice.” Тһе firm will in future be known as Lauder, 
Bedells & Crompton. Mr. Crompton has for the last six 
years been practising in Wigan and Southport. 


AT & general meeting of members of the Manchester 
Academy of Fine Arts held last week for the advancement 
to membership from the body of associates the following, 
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out of a list of 37, were elected :— Mr. John Ely, F.R.I.B.A, 
and Mrs. Elias Bancroft. 

THE death is announced of Dr. Charles Edward Drary 
Fortnum, D.C.L., F.S.A., the eminent mineralogist and 
antiquarian. Dr. Fortnum was in his 8oth year. When 


about thirty years of age he visited South Australia, where 


he discovered valuable veins of copper. Тһе collection of 
insects, &c., which he also found in Australia, he presented 
to the British Museum and the Hope collection at Oxford, 
while in 1888 he made a free gift of the larger portion of 
his collection of classical and Renaissance art to the 
University of Oxford. Dr. Fortnum was a great authority 
on gems, and published an historical treatise on Majolica. 
In 1887 he presented to the Queen the diamond signet 
ring engraved by order of Charles I. for Queen Henrietta 
Maria, and ten years later was honoured by her Majesty's 
acceptance of a gold-and-sapphire signet ring which had 
belonged to Queen Mary II. Since 1889 Dr. Fortnum 
had been a trustee of the British Museum. 


A FAMOUS picture collector is dead, —M. Secretan, of Paris. 
Не was long chairman of the French Electro-Metallurgical 
Company and also of the Société des Métaux, and alter 
having made a large fortune he came to grief. He went 
down with the Société des Métaux, which involved the 
failure of the Comptoir d'Escomte, and then ensued the 
sale of his famous pictures. These included Millet's 
©“ Angelus,” Meissonier’s ** Cuirassier of 1805," and many 
masterpieces of the Italian, Dutch, and French schoois. 
There was, the Telegraph’s correspondent reminds us, а 
battle between France and America over the “ Angelus," 
when it was on sale with M. Secretan's collection in the 
Sedlmayer Gallery. At last Millet’s masterpiece was 
bought for France by M. Georges Petit, 553,000 fr., or 
£22,120 sterling, being paid. The late Duc d’Aumale 
gave 190,000 fr., or £7,600, for Meissonier's “' Cuirassier." 
It is estimated that the collection at the two sales in Paris 
realised 5,600,000 fr., or £224,000 sterling. There was 
subsequently a final auction in England of pictures held 
as securities in London. M. Secretan had sold his detached 
residence in the Champs Elysees, and with it one of 
Meissonier's works, to the Duchesse d'Uzes. 


Тне first important picture sale of the season took placeat 
Christies' on Saturday last when 127 lots realised about 
£22,000. Тһе highest price of the day was obtained for 
Turners “Рогі Ruysdael,' 35in. by 47in., which 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1827 and 
was purchased by the late Mr. E. Bicknell for 
300 gs. At Mr. Bicknell’s sale in 1803 it brought 
1,900 gs. On Saturday bidding started at 500 gs., and the 
hammer fell at Messrs. Tooth's bid of 4,800 gs. The next 
highest amount was paid for the late Sir John E. Millais's 
well-known picture “ The Minuet,” dated 1866, and exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy of the following year, brought 
4,500 gs. А second example of Millais, smaller than the 
foregoing and earlier by two years, with the title ** Swallow, 
Swallow," realised 720 gs. The other pictures of import- 
ance by modern English artists included the following :— 
J. Constable, a view of Salisbury Cathedral, 1,300 gs. (in 
the W. H. Carpenter sale of 1867 it realised 60 gs.); 
]. C. Hook, “Тһе Acre by the Sea," 1862, exhibited at 
the Royal Academy of 1862, 420 gs.; B. W. Leader, 
“ The Wellhorn, near Rosenlaui,” 1873, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 500 gs.; “ Going to Covert," by Rosa 
Bonheur, 1859, fetched 800 gs. 


THERE were several remarkable instances of depreciation 
in value. А picture by W. Etty, entitled “ The Bather,” 
painted for Joseph Gillott, and disposed of at his sale for 
470 gs., only realised 95 gs. on Saturday. E. W. Cooke's 
picture of Trouville fishing craft off Cape La Heve, which 
realised 425 gs. іп 1868, and 575 gs. іп 18,3, dropped to 
270gs. T. Webster's “ Mrs. Squeers," given to Charies 
Dickens by the artist, and sold at the Dickens’ sale in 1872 
for 510 gs., was knocked down for 250 gs. 


Ruskin’s house on Herne Hill, where he spent his child- 
hood, and in which “ Praterita" was written, is to come 
under the hammer on the 2oth inst., at the Mart, Token- 
house Yard, Е.С. In “ Preterita” Ruskin says; “Ош 
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home was the northernmost of a group which stands on 
the top or dome of the hill." 


THE Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Adver- 
tising have approached the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with the suggestion that exposed advertisements should be 
taxed, contending that a moderate impost would reduce 


the gross volume of displayed advertisements without | 


causing any real loss or hindrance to the legitimate forms 
of announcement for business purposes. In reply to this 
communication the Chancellor of the Exchequer wrote 
that “Бе can only regard the matter from the point of view 
of revenue ; and, looked at from that point, he does not see 
on what ground a tax on advertisements could be defended 
unless newspaper advertisements were included. He does 
not think it necessary to dwell on the objections that would 
certainly be raised to such a tax." 


AT last week's meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Society Mr. Harold Tarbolton read a paper on “ Plaster- 
wotk of the Renaissance Period, and its subsequent 
phases.” Мг. Tarbolton traced the history of plaster 
decoration from the somewhat isolated attempts of Italian 
craftsmen to pursue their art in England, and, on the death 
of their patron, Henry VIII., the influx of Germans and 
Dutch with their strange and sometimes crude displays of 
decoration ; and, subsequently, the introduction by Inigo 
Jones of the later and much modified Italian modes. After 
emphasising the importance to architects of a personal and 
practical knowledge of the crafts, Mr. Tarbolton remarked 
that a great work was being done in the School of Applied 
Art in Edinburgh in familiarising students with materials 
and their workings, and he was confident they would see 
the result in the work of the next few years. Тһе paper 
was illustrated by lime-light views of ceilings in England 
and Scotland. 


THERE is enterprise in archzological research as in most 
other things. It is now announced that an English 
archeologist, а Mr. Phillips, has offered Signor Baccelli, 
Minister of Public Instruction, the sum of 64,000 francs 
for the rights of carrying out the excavations in the Forum. 
The money will be largely spent in expropriating the 
houses now standing above the ruins of the Basilica. 
These houses have hitherto constituted an insuperable 
obstacle to the excavation of that most important 
archeological site. This is a very laudable piece of 
munificence, and English archzologists, and indeed 
architects also, ought to be proportionately grateful. 


Тн vote for the Houses of Parliament Buildings makes 
no provision for continuing in the next recess the work of 
mosaic decoration in the Central hall. А sum of £1,000, 
however, is asked for to defray the cost of a hydraulic lift 
in the Speaker's house, as a much-needed improvement, 
and £ 500 is proposed to be devoted to the re-construction 
of the staircase from the newspaper room to the basement. 
Тһе vote for Public Buildings includes provision for the 
erection of a new wing at Dover House, and the construc- 
tion of two passenger lifts at the Royal Courts of Justice. 


IN our illustration of ** The Bodley Head ” (page-ante) last 
week we have pleasure in stating the fact—then unknown 
to us—that the metal work was executed by Mr. John 
Avery, art metal-worker, 13, Rudolf Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


Tue Windermere Urban Council deserve hearty public 
sup in their protest against the clause in the Furness 
Railway Bill, which proposes the erection of a new and 
larger pier in Bowness Bay, Lake Windermere. Тһе 


council are soliciting the sympathy and help of as many 


Members of Parliament as they can to prevent such 
'* desecration " being carried out. 


Tue New York Fire Department claim to be able to throw 
water over the roofs of their tallest buildings, and to 
demonstrate the fact they experimented the other day 
upon a twenty-four-storied building, 317 ft. high. We are 
told that one of the largest fire-engines was employed, 
and the water forced to an elevation higher tban the roof. 
But what the New York Brigade can do, the London 
brigade do, so Commander Wells informed a Westminster 


Gazette representative. 


Our engines could as easily force 


the water up as those of New York, if there were the need. 
But, of course, there is no need. “We shoot on an 
average, I suppose," said Commander Wells, ** from 100 
to 120 ft. high, but it is quite possible to go 150 ft. with 
a single jet, provided a larger nozzle is used. There is, 
however, little necessity in London for such steep shoot- 
108; when there is, we are perfectly equal to the task." 
Commander Wells rather ridiculed the idea of shooting 
water 300 ft. high. “It would be utterly absurd to think 
for a minute that a Yankee fireman can send a jet of water 
300 ft. high; he couldn't hold the hose, neither would the 
column maintain its uniformity at such an elevation—the 
Jet must break up long before, spray. would fall, and the 
water would immediately lose its killing force." Evidently 
we may possess our souls in confidence as to the abilit 
and preparedness of our London fire brigade to cope wit 
“ sky-scrapers "—when they arrive. 


Ам important decision was given the other day by Mr. 
Justice Bruce, in a case in which the defendants were the 
St. Pancras Vestry, and the plaintiff the owner of a house 
under their sanitary jurisdiction. The plaintiff was called 
upon by the Vestry to abate a nuisance caused by a sup- 
posed drain, and in compliance with the notice executed 


certain works specified at an outlay of £70. 
But it was discovered during the progress of 
the work that the supposed “drain” was in 


reality a “sewer,” and therefore the reponsibility for 
repairs fell upon the vestry and not the property owner. 
The latter, however, was not quite quick enough in bring- 
ing his action to recover the amount expended. Тһе 
action should have been commenced within six months 
after the completion of the work, and accordingly the 
vestry maintained that as they had acted in intended pur- 
suance of a statute they were exempted by the Public 
Authorities Protection Áct, 1893, from any legal liability. 
Mr. Justice Bruce was reluctantly obliged not only to give 
effect to this plea, but to award costs to the vestry, 
although by their own default they had created the nuis- 
ance which they had made the owner abate. Such a 
decision as this may be good at law, but it is directly 
opposed to the most elementary principles of justice. If 
such law holds good then the sooner our Legislature alters 
it the better. 


THE London County Council's “ London Water (Welsh 
Reservoirs and Works) Bill" has passed the Standing 
Orders Committee of the House of Commons, and will, 
therefore, proceed. There were numerous allegations of 
non-compliance with the rules of Parliament made against 
the Bill, and there were something like тоо witnesses 
brought over from Wales, the hearing of the witnesses and 
legal arguments occupying over eight days. In the end, 
though it was found that a number of the allegations were 
sustained, the committee decided to dispense with the 
Standing Orders. 


THE Improvements and Finance Committee of the London 
Corporation have had under consideration the rates that 
will be needed to meet the expenditure for the year. Тһе 
amount to be provided for general purposes, including 
£149,254 for interest and instalment on loans and pay- 
ments to sinking funds, is £282,613, and it is estimated, in 
addition, that £267,000 will be necessary to meet the 
requirements of the London School Board, making a total 
of £ 549,613, as against (495,043 for 1898. The consolidated 
rate last year amounted to 2s. 3d. in the pound (including 
15. 04d. for the School Board), and the sewers rate 1d. The 
committee now recommend that no sewer rate be levied, 
but that a consolidated rate of 2s. 5d. in the pound (includ- 
ing 15. 2d. for the School rice be imposed. Although 
there is a net increase of 1d. in the pound in the rates, the 
increase is entirely due to the additional 14d. required for 
the School Board. Among the amounts contemplated to 
be met by the rates during the year is £231,388 for street 
improvements in Lothbury, Cheapside, Fleet Street, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, and other places. 


Who says that municipal undertakings are not profitable 
if properly managed ? Anyone who doubts the fact will 
find some highly interesting figures on the subject in a 
Parliamentary paper just issued entitled ** Municipal Cor- 
porations (reproductive undertakings)" The following 


figures represent the average annual net profits realised by 
the undertakings named: Waterworks, £1,744,361; gas- 
works, (1,180,208; tramways, £133,392; electric lighting, 
£137,320; markets, £249,908; baths, &c. £4,871; 
cemeteries, £13,048; working-class dwellings, £8,672; 
piers, quays, &c., £127,535. Altogether a total amount of 
£&8,152,595 capital invested in such undertakings yields 
an average net profit of £3,613,668. Particulars under 
various heads as to the capital borrowed, working 
expenses, interest on capital borrowed, &c., &c., are also 
furnished. It should be mentioned that many under- 
takings carried on by town councils such as sewage disposal 
works, allotments, slaughterhouses, public libraries, har- 
bours, &c., did not come within the scope of the return. 


Sir W. B. Ricumonp, R.A., has been elected president 
of the Royal Birmingham Society of Artists, in succession 
to Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., whose term of office had 
expired. 

—— BG —————— 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Br R. BROWN, Jun. 


N exhibition of paintings and sketches by John S. 
Sargent, R.A., was opened on February 2oth and 
closed on March 13th. The works, which comprise mostly 
portraits, number in all about one hundred and ten, and 
the exhibition, which is under the auspices of the Boston 
Art Students’ Association, is creating a good deal of in- 
terest. , Educationally it is of great value. Some of the 
portraits have been loaned from England, among the num- 
ber being that of Mr. F. C. Penrose, a former president of 
the Institute of British Architects. Of Sargent's position 
as a portrait painter there have been various estimates, 
but any lengthy notice on such a subject would be out of 
place here. In the same hall in former years have been 
portrait exhibitions, in which works by the English por- 
trait painters of last century have been hung, and in the 
Museum of Fine Arts near by are other examples of the 
“ Old Masters," so that, going from one exhibition to the 
other, one can compare the present works with the past. 
Speaking generally the old portraits are painted more 
carefully: the dresses and accessories are much quieter so 
that the faces focus our attention. Тһе somewhat garish 
colour of modern dress and decoration, due chiefly to 
French influence, has much to answer for. Lastly, the 
modern individual, considered as a subject, often lacks 
distinction : even a United States Senator’s presentment 
may not be interesting. Nevertheless, after making due 
allowance for these drawbacks, Sargent's work stands un- 
mistakably amongst the greatest of portrait painters. 


AT the Museum of Fine Arts another exhibition is being 
held by Bontet de Monvel, to which crowds of people 
flock on Sunday afternoons. All the artist's original 
drawings for various children's albuins, and his drawings 
illustrating the life of Joan of Arc are shown. А large 
altar-piece, painted for the church in the village where 
e was born is also exhibited. Every Englishman knows 
ow inspiring his studies of children are. Drawn in 
simple outline and flat tints the eflect of movement is 
wonderfully good. 


Or other exhibitions of minor importance тау be men- 
tioned that by Edmund H. Garret, a water-colour painter, 
who shows some dainty drawings made in England last 
summer.  Clovelly іп Devonshire, Gloucester, Haddon 
Hall and other picturesque places are represented. At the 
Art Club, the annual exhibition of the Boston Water- 
Colour Society bas just closed, and another by the Boston 
Water-Colour Club (composed chiefly of ladies) takes its 
place. 


THERE is ап awakened interest springing up in regard to 
the architectural aspect of the city. Several architects, 
during the winter have been lecturingto thelay public on 
architecture. Of these may be mentioned Mr. Wm. Ralph 
Emmerson who delivered a course on “Colonial Architec- 
ture,” Mr. К. Clipston Sturgis who read a paper on 
“ Domestic Architecture,” and Mr. C. Howard Walker— all 
members of the Boston Society of Architects. Mr. Walker 
gave recently a public lecture on “Civic Architecture," 
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which was of unusual interest and importance. By the aid 
of Stereoptican views he showed by contrast the civic 
architecture of some European cities and our own local 
development. 

AT the March meeting of the Boston Society of Architects, 
municipal improvements were discussed, chiefly pertaining 
to streets, and additional subways for traffic in order to 
relieve the congestion in the narrow streets of the central 
business part of the city. Mr. R. S. Peabody presided, 
and Mr. Wheelwright (formerly city architect) also. Mr. 
Walker dealt at some length with various schemes for im- 
provement. Among the laymen Mr. Howes, Mr. Minot 
(of the city government), Mr. Porter, and Mr, Mead spoke 
on different aspects of municipal improvements. About 
forty members and guests were present at the usual dinner 
which precedes the meeting. 


THE Construction Commissioners in charge of the exten- 
sions to the State House recently explained and recom- 
mended appropriations for sculpture to be placed in the 
pediment over the easterly entrance. The work would be 
allegorical of the early history of the Commonwealth, the 
estimated cost being trom 25,000 dols. to 40,000 dols. It 
was also proposed to have four mural paintings in the 
large panels in the interior of Memorial Hall, at a cost of 
about 7,500 dols. each. Mr. Charles Brigham is the 
architect of the State House extensione. 


A new Music Hall will likely be built soon in what is called 
the Back Bay district, the fashionable residential quarter 
ofthe city. Plans have been prepared for this building 
by Messrs. McKim, Mead, and White, of New York, who 
were the architects of the Public Library. Тһе present 
music hall, which is in the business part of the city, was 
the work of Mr. Snell, an Englishman, one of those who 
came to Boston in the early days. 


Tue Boston Architectural Club will hold an Architectural 


le at the St. Botolph Club, from May ısth to 
27th. 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Bv CHAS. E. GRITTON, А.М.1.С.Е. 


THE GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


HE great engineering event of the past week has, of 
course, been the opening of the Great Central Rail- 

way. The construction of this line has been the greatest 
railway enterprise of the past fifty years, and opens up a 
route from London to the North which cannot but be of 
the very greatest benefit, not only to the travelling public, 
but also to London itself in respect to the carriage into 
it of coal and fish, to say nothing of general 
agricultural produce and merchandise. Something like 
twelve millions of money have been sunk in the scheme, 
and it is also pretty generally considered that it is in all 
probability the last new main line to enter London from 
the North. The Act for making the railway was obtained 
almost exactly six years ago, and the contracts for the 
Seven sections of line were let in September, 1894. In July of 
last year the line was sufficiently complete to allow of the 
running of coal traffic over the extension. The terminus 
is at Marylebone Road, and the principal towns touched on 
the extension are Rugby, Leicester, Loughborough and 
Nottingham. From Annesley, nine miles north of Notting- 
ham, where the new line commences, to Quainton Road, 


where the line joins in with the Metropolitan Railway, the 


distance is 92 miles. 

The Marylebone passenger station covers an area of 
about nine acres and is 1,о00 ft. long by 435 ft. wide. А4 
present there are only three platforms and five lines of 
way, but ample provision has been made for early exten- 
sions. In front of the station, from which it is approached 
by a broad covered way, 1s the Hotel Great Central, a fine 
building, of which Colcnel Edis, F.S.A., is the architect. 
Extensive siding accommouation has been provided at 
Marylebone goods station, with a warehouse 384 ft. long 
by 255 ft. wide, which will give over two acres of storage 
space on each of the three upper floors. Over a million 
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and a quarter has been spent upon new rolling stock, 
which is as good as can be found on any of the great 
railways. 

The engineers who have been responsible for the 
carrying out of the extension are Mr. Edward Parry, 
M.I.C.E., for the northern section, from Annesley to 
Rugby, a distance of 52 miles ; and Sir Douglas Fox and 
Mr. Francis Fox, M.I.C.E., for the southern and 
Metropolitan sections—the southern section extending 
from Quainton Road, a distance of 39 miles; and the 
Metropolitan section from Finchley Road to the London 
terminus. Тһе contractors were Messrs. Logan & 
Hemingway; Mr. Henry Lovatt; Messrs. Topham, 
ones & Railton; Messrs. Thomas Oliver & Son; Messrs. 

alter Scott & Co., Mr. J. T. Firbank, M P., and Messrs. 
John Parnell & Son. 


THE LATE Sir DOUGLAS GALTON, K.C.B. 


The death of Sir Douglas Galton, who passed away on 
Friday last, removes one of the most familiar figures 
connected with the work of sanitary reforms during the 
past thirty or forty years. Beginning his career as an 
officer in the Royal Engineers he passed through a re- 
markable variety of public employments. In 1846-47 he 
was attached to the Ordnance Survey ; in 1848 he acted 
as Secretary to the Royal Commission on the application 
of iron to railway structures; in 1851 he was Inspector of 
Railways; and in 1854 Secretary of the Railway Depart- 
ment ofthe Board of Trade. He became successively 
chairman of the Commission on Submarine Cables, 
Referee for the Main Drainage of the Metropolis, a mem- 
ber of the Barrack and Hospital Commission, Assist- 
ant Inspector-General of Fortifications, and Assistant 
Under- Secretary of State for War. He served on 
the Royal Commissions relating іс the Thames 
Embankment, Railway Rates and Cubic Space 
in Workhouses, and for five years he acted as 
Director of Public Works and Buildings. Since 1875 he 
had acted as general secretary to the British Association, 
of which he was four years ago elected president. Не 
worked assiduously in the cause of public health, and his 
labours in this direction have been by no means the least 
important in his long and busy career. Sir Douglas Galton 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1863, and was 
also a member of many other learned societies. From 
Oxford he received the honorary degree of D.C.L., and 
from Durham and Montreal that of LL.D. He was made 
a C.B. in 1865, and a K.C.B. in 1887. By Sir Douglas 
Galton's death only one of the original members of the old 
Cowl Committee now remains alive, viz., Mr. Rogers Field, 


THE LATE JEREMIAH Heap, M.I.C.E. 


The death took place on Saturday at St. Leonards, of Mr. 
Jeremiah Head, М.1.С.Е., who has long been a leading 
authority in connection with the iron trade and different 
branches of mechanics in the North of England and 
Cleveland district. Mr. Head was engaged in the earlier 
days of the Cleveland iron trade in improving the manu- 
facture of iron, and he obtained more than local fame in 
connection with the attempt to prevent strikes by a 
scheme of industrial co-operation by which the workmen 
shared profits, and which succeeded for some years. Mr. 
Head subsequently retired from direct connection with 
the iron trade, and has of late years lived in London. 
As a consulting engineer and leading member of the 
Society of Mechanical Engineers he was known all over 
the world. He was in early life associated with Mr. 
Fowler in manufacturing steam ploughs, and his inven- 
tions in connection therewith and in other branches of 
mechanics are well known. From his investigations in 
the United States a few years ago he was the first to 
predict that America by her cheap iron would become 
a formidable competitor with Great Britain, a prediction 
which has since been realised. Mr. Head was 64 years 


of age. 
MANCHESTER TO LIVERPOOL IN 18 MINUTES! 


Manchester to Liverpool in eighteen minutes séems at 
present an incredible rate of speed for covering this 
journey of 33 or 34 miles. But Mr. F. B. Behr, the 
author of the scheme for the Lightning Express Single 
Railway, is perfectly confident of the practicability of his 


— 


proposals. That there are others who аге inclined to look 
upon the project favourably is evidenced by the' fact that 
the Lord Mayors of Manchester and Liverpool have con- 
sented to serve on а committee jointly representative of 
the commercial interests of the twocities. The committee 
Is a very influential one, and the greatest interest is being 
shown in the scheme. Іп fact, 25 of Manchester's most 
influential citizens joined in signing a memorial to the 
Lord Mayor, in which they stated that, having examined 
Mr. Behr's scheme for connecting Manchester and Liver- 
pool by a high-speed electrical railway, they considered 
that his proposal was of sufficient importance to the com- 
mercial community of Manchester, as well as to the public 
in general, to deserve a careful and independent examina- 
tion. Evidently the scheme will not fail for want of 
careful and critical consideration. 


Тне Horv (С) Rair. 


The Thames Iron Company, now constructing the Cape 
Central Railway, has contracted to finish a line from 
Haifa to Damascus (some 120 miles), crossing the Jordan 
by a stone bridge, and skirting Lake Tiberias. Damascus 
has about 300,000 inhabitants, and lies in an oasis fed by 
two streams from Lebanon. The company will also con- 
struct a breakwater in the bay. Тһе line will, eventually, 
go on to Bagdad, and form part of a trunk route to India. 
A narrow gauge line from Beyrout already reaches 
Damascus. 

WATER-TUBE BOILERS. 


The report of Mr. Melville, chief of the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering, U.S. Navy, testifies to the great 
superiority of these over the old cylindrical ones. The 
ease with which they can be fixed without disturbing the 
decks is not the least of their advantages. When war 
threatened the Babcock and Wilcox Company cut out the 
old boilers from the “ Canonicis,’ “ Mahopac,” 
“ Manhattan," and “Monterey,” without injuring the 
decks, and fixed water-tube boilers in thirty days. - 


Тнк GREATEST STATION ON EARTH. 


The Scientific American states that Boston, Mass., now 
boasts of this. Itis in the very heart of the city, and 
serves for four diflerent railway companies. It is intended 
to accommodate from 2,000 to 3,000 trains a day. It has 
two levels, the upper one being chiefly for long-distance 
trains, and the lower for suburban traffic. The latter have 
only two tracks provided, but as they make complete 
loops, the getting trains in and out is so faciliated that it 
will be possible to despatch sixty trains per hour. Allthe 
suburban traffic is to be worked electrically. Тһе station 
buildings cover 506,430 sq. ft. 


For USE ON OTHERS! 


Mr. J. Powell Williams, M.P., financial secretary to the 
Admiralty, drew attention recently before the Birmingham 
Association of Mechanical Engineers to the remarkable 
fact that modern weapons were almost exclusively the 
invention of civilians, almost the only exception being the 
Shrapnell shell. 


Heavy Moror-Cars. 


The Liverpool Self-Propelled Traffic Association have 
arranged a trial of these for heavy traffic, commencing on 
July 31st next. Runs over distances of 30 to 4o miles are 
to be made from Liverpool. . Competing vehicles are to be 
divided into four classes, and a gold and silver medal will 
be awarded in each class. Copies of the regulations may 
be obtained from the hon. sec. of the society at the Royal 
Institution, Liverpool. 

POLARITE. 

H.M. Government have placed an order with the 
International Purification Syndicate, of 109, Victoria 
Street, S.W., for additional Polarite filters at Princetown, 
Dartmoor, for rendering the peaty moorland water fit for 
dietetic purposes. The process has so reduced the 
quantity of albuminoid ammonia, that an improvement of 
62 per cent in this respect has been obtained, 


THE Paris EXHIBITION. 


About зо American railways propose making a joint 
exhibit at an estimated cost of £20,000, by constructing a 
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large scenic map showing every railroad route in the 
country by electrical devices, with the elevation and 
natural features to scale, and correct as to colour. 


ANOTHER SHIP CANAL. 


Plans for the projected canal between Berlin and 
Stettin have been approved by the Kaiser. Vessels of 
heavy tonnage will be able to reach Berlin. 


, WORKMEN's COMPENSATION. 


d ns Waddy says the new Act “is doing damage 
instead of good to the unfortunate workmen," and “the 
Act seems almost to consist of exceptions." Two accidents 
out of three are said to be exempted from the Act! 


More LIGHT! 


Science Siftings draws attention to an ingenious system 
introduced by the Hydro-Incandescent Gas Light Co., of 
88, Victoria Street, Westminster. The brilliance of the 
light produced by this artifice of compressing gas by the 
ordinary water supply is extraordinary. It is calculated 
that these hydro-incandescent burners supply as much 
light for one penny per hour as can be obtained from electric 
arc lamps for six times the cost. Some of our readers 
may have seen this exceedingly powerful light at the 
Niagara Hall, London, last year. A small apparatus is 
being prepared for private houses. 


— 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AN ARCHITECT’S HOME (No. 3, BERKELEY 
SQUARE). 
Н. HUNTLY-GORDON, Е.К.1.В.А., ARCHITECT. 


T is certainly not an easy matter for a clever and critical 
| architect to design a home for himself. There are 
several such who have not essayed the task through fear 
of facing the reproofs of such a client. Still an architect 
ought to be able to make a specially interesting house for 
himself, for at least he is free from ignorant and foolish 
objections and hindrances to an artistic result. 

We illustrate to-day an instance in which an architect 
has braved the risk of building for himself, and has certainly 
produced a dainty and attractive home. Berkeley Square 
is quite one of the most desirable of ош London 
squares for a residence, and it holds two architects' homes. 
Some portion of Mr. Mervyn Macartney's house we have 
previously illustrated, but it is the excellent work inside, 
which constitute the sole claim to notice, whilst in Mr. 
Huntly-Gordon's house the exterior is one of the most 
original street frontages recently erected. We illustrate 
the architect's original drawing of the whole front, and a 
photograph of the porch as completed. Тһе little belve- 
dere over the oriel window has been omitted, unfortunately. 
The illustrations speak for themselves as to the elaborate 
care which has been taken with the interior design. But 
we may call our readers' attention to the clever way in 
which the house is planned for a very tiny site. А site 
in Berkeley Square is not an inconsiderate trifle, for a 
friend of ours found he would have to pay twenty-five 
thousand pounds for a site he inquired about, and £300 a 
year ground-rent besides, in this salubrious locality ! 

But Mr. Huntly-Gordon has done wonders in the con- 
fined space at his disposal, Though aiming at a good 
deal of picturesqueness of effect, he has not aimed at 
impossibilities, and by limiting one good room to each 
principal storey he has obtained five comfortable apart- 
ments. The dining room has a high, vaulted ceiling and 
a cosy ingle-nook, and the drawing-room above opens out 
on to a pretty boudoir, raised a step or two. Everything 
is in most. admirable keeping, and the architect himself 
designed the silk for frieze and material for carpets. We 
suppose a home like this will fetch some fifteen thousand 
pounds or more, but it is not to its costliness it owes its 
interest, but to the studied care and daintiness which 
marks the whole treatment. 


Tue Third Furnishing Trades’ Exhibition and Market 
will open to the public next Monday at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall, Islington, and will remain open till the 28th inst. 
Every available foot of space will be covered with exhibits. 


THE NEW VAUXHALL BRIDGE DESIGN. . 


N our leading article last week on this subject we gave 
| in full the statement made by Mr. Ward, the chair- 
man of the Bridges Committee, at last week’s meeting of 
the London County Council, with reference to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ part in the matter so far as 
the County Council was concerned. This, of course, was 
an ex parte statement and should be read alongside the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to the clerk of the L.C.C. by Mr. 
Locke, the secretary of the R.I.B.A. on behalf of the 
Council of the Institute, and dated February 21st:— | 

"'The council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has had before it your letter of the goth ult., 
and I am directed in reply to point out that the request of 
my council was that the Chairman of the London County 
Council should receive a deputation, whereas the matter 
seems to have been referred only to the Bridges Com- 
mittee. I have to state also that the communications 
which have passed between this Institute and the London 
County Council— dating back to 1894— have been almost 
entirely confined to the construction of an iron bridge with 
stone piers, a form of construction originally insisted upon 
by the Bridges Committee, but subsequently abandoned. 
Of such a bridge my Council laid before the Bridges Com- 
mittee (at the Bridges Committee's request), with certain 
suggestions, drawings and details to scale, and not only a 
sketch as stated in your letter. Details, suggestions, 
and criticisms dealing with an iron structure are not, 
however, applicable to one completely dressed in stone, 
and the only inter-communication afforded by the 
engineer in reference to the stone-clad design (recently 
made public) has been the interview alluded to in your 
letter between Sir A. Binnie and Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. 
Mountford, which interview was, at Sir А. Binnie's 
instance, to be considered informal and confidential. My 
council much regret, üpon public grounds, that the London 
County Council has refused to receive a deputation which 
would have expressed the views of many of the leading 
architects of the day upon the design for so costly and 
important a public monument. At the same time, I am to 
express surprise that the London County Council should 
have fallen back upon an expressly confidential letter and 
interview to base its refusal, more especially when my 
council have had no opportunity of seeing the design or 
forming an opinion upon it until its recent publication. It 
appears, moreover, that the suggestions made by Mr. 
Waterhouse and Mr. Mountford for rendering the design 
less objectionable (which were more far-reaching than 


might at first sight appear) have been entirely ignored, and 


Mr. Waterhouse states that an interpretation has been put 
upon his letter which he never intended to convey. Тһе 
Royal Institute of British Architects, having much at 
heart the architectural quality of the public monuments of 
London, greatly regrets the unwillingness of the London 
County Council to reconsider a design which is undignified 
and unworthy of its destiny, and will, in spite of the costly 
nature of its architectural accessories, reflect so little credit 
upon contemporary architecture, upon London, and upon 
the London County Council." 


ا ڪڪ 


LEEDS NEW MARKET HALL 
COMPETITION. 


ITH reference to the conditions of this competition 

the following letter has been addressed to the Lord 

Mayor of Leeds by the President of the Leeds and York- 

shire Architectural Society, Mr. George Corson, as repre- 
senting the views of the Council of the Society :— 


“ Leeds, 13th March, 1899. 

“Му Dear Lord Mayor,—As President of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society, and representing the 
views of the Council of that body, I wish to call your at- 
tention, and also that of the Chairman of the Markets 
Committee, to the * conditions to be observed by compe- 
titors' in the pending competition by architects for the 
proposed Market Hall and market shops in Vicar Lane. 
These conditions are dated from the Borough Engineer's 
ойсе; but they have evidently been drawn up by some 
one who is utterly inexperienced and ignorant of the terms 
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upon which architects will enter into any such competition. 
.'*I enclose a copy of these conditions. Referring to con- 
dition 8—it is promised that the drawings will be submitted 
to a professional assessor. In order that competitors 
should have confidence in the judgment of the assessor, it 
is much to be preferred that he should be nominated before 
the issue of the conditions ; that he should prepare the con- 
ditions, and that his name should be. made known to the 
‚ competitors. Тһе assessor is to select six designs as the 
best of.those which he considers comply with the condition, 
lacing them in order of merit. These designs will be 
submitted to the Markets Committee, but the Committee 
reserve to themselves the right to select any three out of 
the whole number of designs submitted in competition, 
and to award the prizes as their own judgment may 


` . dictate. 


* [n view of that condition one fails to see the use of an 
assessor at all. It isto be presumed that the Markets 
Committee desire to have the best building they can 
possibly obtain, by means of the competition of competent 
architects. But the above quoted ‘condition’ opens the 
door wide to the selection of a design by personal 
influence rather than by merit. 

““Тһеге is, no doubt, in condition 14, а paragraph which 
I quote, * Any attempt to influence members of the Cor- 
poration will be a disqualification.’ That is well, but how 
- is the attempt to be discovered and proved? ‘No motto, 
device, or distinguishing mark must be used.’ That is 
also well, but designs can be seen and well noted before 
they leave the architect's office. I well remember in a 
certain competition in this city that the then members of 
the Corporation were invited to view certain designs before 
they were sent in. 

" There are throughout these conditions many things 
. which are objectionable to those who desire to compete, 

but I not propose to enumerate them. I would, however, 
draw your attention to condition 5, which has evidently 
been drawn up by some one utterly ignorant of archi- 
tectural technical terms : 

‘ ! Geometrical drawings of the basement and each floor, 
coloured in the ordinary manner’; ‘Geometrical sections 
coloured in the ordinary manner, and on the lines, and of 
the number necessary, &c.’ 

“What other method than geometrical can be used for 
plans and sections, and what is the ordinary ? 

* Noelevations are asked for, but ‘ four perspective draw- 
ings, two showing two front elevations, and two showing 
internal elevations. There has certainly been a confusion 
of mind here—but apart from that, it is the fact that per- 
spectives are now absolutely prohibited in all well-con- 
ducted competitions, for reasons which are well known. 

* Having in view that the proposed building isintended by 
the Markets Committee to be of ‘ first-class quality and 
of ornate character,' I would submit that in order to attain 
this object the Committee should reconsider the matter, 

- withdraw the conditions, and appoint an assessor, who 
would advise them in the general conduct of the com- 
petition, prepare revised conditions, and guide them to a 
proper selection, avoiding all personal influence. —1 remain, 
my dear Lord Mayor, yours respectfully, 


| “ GEORGE Corson, President, 
“ Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 


“ Francis W. BEDFORD, Hon. Sec.” 


d 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


HERE was a really good attendance at last week's 
meeting of the Architectural Association of Ireland, 
including many of the general public, who had responded 
to the Committee's invitation. „Мг. J. Holloway, Vice- 
President, occupied the chair. 

A paper upon the structure and design of Egyptian 
temples was read by Mr. M. Glover, and was illustrated 
By numerous photographic lantern slides. The lecturer, 
after dealing with Egyptian legends of pre-historic times, 
traced the rise and fall of the various cults or worships. 
Star worship formed the earliest cult, and the temples at 
Edfou and Luxor, amongst many others, were erected that 
the priests might study and adore a particular star. For 
this purpose the temple was built, so that its axis pointed 
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in the direction of the star. As centuries passed, and the 
star changed its position, the axis of the temple had also 
to be changed, and at the Temple of Luxor it was deviated 
three times to meet the star Canopus. When the sun cult 
arose, with the worship of Osiris, Isis and Horus, addi- 
tional temples were built, often at right angles to the 
original structure. Ав proof of the use of these temples for 
astronomical surveys, the signs of the zodiac were found 
sculptured in an upper chamber of the Temple at Denderah. 
Although dating from 700 в.с, the representations were 
almost identical with those of the present day. After the 
decline of the sun cult, the worship of the bull, and finally 
the ram cult, arose. E 

Mr. Glover then compared the ancient monuments of 
other lands with those of Egypt, giving as examples 
Stonehenge, in Wiltshire, and Ake, in Central America. 
In every case the structures were so planned that, at a 
certain period’ of the year, the sun's rays would strike on 
a particular point in the temple. By this means the 
priests determined the commencement of the year. After 
describing the tombs of the. Egyptians from earliest times 
to the reign of Cheops, the builder of the Great Pyramid, 
Mr. Glover showed many illustrations of the domestic life 
of the people, taken from the incised mural decorations of | 
the temples. Amongst the latest finds in an unrifled 
tomb, was a boat about eighteen inches long, of beaten 
gold, in which oarsmen were seated. Тһе whole rested 
upon а wooden stand, with four large bronze wheels. 
This, together with a cleverly carved statue in wood, 4,000 
years old, with eyes formed of copper discs, and coloured 
stones for the iris, the lecturer showed as denoting the 
high state of civilisation attained by these ancient races. 
The lecturer, in conclusion, mourned the fact that the 
temples were fast becoming covered by the silting up of 
the sand, and stated that the dam now being erected 
across the Nile would be responsible for the destruction of 
many of the most interesting temples. T 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. G. Sheridan, and 
seconded by Mr. R. Butler, was heartily accorded to Mr. 
Glover at the termination of the address. 


THE DESIGNING OF PUBLIC BATHS.* 
(Continued from page 177.) 


Ву A. SAXON SNELL. 


THE SWIMMING BATH, 


HE general arrangement of a swimming-bath is too 

simple and.too well-known to need much description. 

It is invariably a large hall, enclosing a bath, the essential 

point of which appears to be that it should be as big as 

circumstances will allow. This is surrounded on all sides 

by a pathway or platform, as it is called, and a number of 
dressing-boxes arranged along each wall. 

With respect to the bath itself I do not myself advocate 
a greater length than 100 Н., and a very good width for 
this length is from 30 ft. to 35 ft. In deciding upon the 
dimensions of a bath we have to bear in mind that water 
costs in London about 6d. per 1,000 gallons (often much 
more and seldom less), and if a bath is emptied and filled 
only three times a week, the expense is heavy if the size 
is greater than need be. Of the three dimensions, I 
should place first in importance the length, and next the 
depth and width. One of the most popular uses of a good 
bath is as a swimming race-course, and as the unit of 
length in races is always the yard, and the divisions 
mostly multiples of тоо, it is, I think, acknowledged 
by swimmers that 100 ft. is a very convenient length for a 
racing-bath. Three lengths go to the 100 pores twenty- 
five and thirty yards are easily measured off, 

Our water depth should vary from 3 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft, 6 in. 
or 7 ft.—in second-class baths 3 ft. to 6 ft., the latter being 
used far more by boys than grown men. Theoretically, 
the deepest part of the bath should be about ro ft. from 
one end, because that is where a high diver would, gener- 
ally speaking, strike the water. The level of the water 
should not be less than 12 in. below the footway curb, and 
this level is maintained by the overflow trough which it is 


* А paper read before the Architectural Association оп the 3rd inst. 
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usual to place along the wall at the deeper end. This 
overflow has been variously contrived with an iron pro- 
jecting gutter, a series of holes, ог a sunk gutter hidden 
by a flush brass or iron grating. The best form I have 
seen is that adopted at Shoreditch which is a large 
moulded trough made in long lengths of majolica. For 
neatness of appearance and also, I fancy, economy, Mr. 
Tiltman's white glazed sunk channel is nearly, if not quite, 
as good. А small modification would improve it. 

In the most usual form of bath tank, the walls are con- 
structed of cement concrete built battering on the outside 
but I prefer brickwork in cement carefully calculated for 
strength and well buttressed. Тһе bottoms must always 
be of cement concrete, and if the foundation is good, 12 in. 
is quite thick enough. Some advocate building the tank 
entirely separate from the walls of the bath hall to avoid 
any possible unequal pressure on particular parts, and con- 
sequent danger of settlement. But the immense strength 
necessary for holding the water alone leaves a very ample 
margin, and indeed the additional weights of roof, supports 
and floors help the stability. 

It is, of course, of enormous importance to have the tank 
absolutely water tight, and this can be obtained by two or 
three methods. One of the most usual, I believe, is to 
have a lining of asphalte behind the brick or tile facing ; 
and in that construction it is very necessary to use only 
the best asphalte, and to have it applied in two layers. 
I do not think asphalte—vertical asphalte—is exactly a 
good surface for fixing tiles to, and that is no doubt why 
so many baths—even that fine one at Shoreditch—are lined 
with glazed bricks. Six-inch glazed tiles are surely рге- 
ferable for appearance alone, and the introduction of 
coloured slips and painted tiles give us a field for deco- 
rative effect. A safe backing is obtained with two layers 
of plain flat tiles laid to break joint, and alternated with 
renderings in cement. This, together with the tile face, 
makes an absolutely impervious facing 3 in. thick ; and 
I may add that I have never found the slightest leakage. 

In forming the platform round a bath we have to bear in 
mind that it can never be kept dry, and splashings and the 
wet feet of bathers combined with mud from the boots of new 
comers before undressing would soon render the footways 
dirty, slippery, and dangerous, unless they are frequently 
washed down with buckets of water and run over with the 
squeegee. They must, of course, be laid to a good fall away 
from the bath, not towards it, if only to prevent fouling the 
bath water. А gutter running down іп front of the dressing 
boxes will lead off the washings. There are more baths 
than one in London in which this gutter is placed at the 
back of the dressing boxes, with pleasant consequences to 
the unwary bather who may happen to drop any article of 
clothing on the floor. To avoid this entirely, I find it 
better to raise the dressing box floors above the platform 
level, the floor sloping outwards to the channel. 

A good curb—indeed, the best—round the bath is formed 
with slate 3 in. or 4 in. thick, and, if this overhangs the 
bath a few inches, a wider footway can be obtained at 
very small comparative cost. It also prevents the bath 
water splashing over the footways. The gutter 
may be covered with a brass grating, but that is not 
absolutely necessary. Footways are usually paved with 
impervious material, wood and York stone have been 
advocated, because they аге essentially non-slippery 
—a matter of great importance. Bathers do not 
always walk sedately along the footways (in fact, from my 
observations, the sedateness and dignity and statutesque- 
ness affected by bathers are generally washed off in the 
first plunge), and running along an impervious surface 
covered with a film of water is dangerous. But it is a pity 
if we must come down to York paving, with its monotonous 
colour and cold surface. Tiles laid herring-bone and in 
small pieces do very well; and there is another flooring 
which I will not recommend you till I have tried it, but 
which I think will be better still. 

Before we leave the bath itself, mention must be made 
of the safety rails, which should run round at least 4 in. 
above the water level. At the deep end the overflow 
trough serves the same purpose. At the shallow end 
there should be a spray rail ; that 1s, a. hollow rail, pierced 
with a line of small holes, and connected with a high- 
pressure water-main. When the water is turned on 
occasionally, a regular and even spray is directed on to 
the surface of the water, which has the effect of cleansing 


it of scum and floating matter, which are driven down to 
the overflow-trough. | 

I must only briefly mention the desirability of marking 
along the sides of the baths, in plain figures, not only the 
various depths, but distance in yards from the deep end, 
and other devices to aid in swimming contests ; also the 
necessity of diving-boards, step-ladders, and water-chutes 
—the latter not being an unmixed blessing. All these 
matters have their importance, but a short visit to 
any modern bath will supply all such information. 

Dressing boxes are always placed along the two long 
sides of the bath hall, and sometimes one end or both 
as well. Even so, it is impossible to get enough of them 
in comparison to the size of the bath. At Marylebone we 
have some short “ ќгапѕеріѕ,’ so to speak, with boxes on 
each side, but I do not like theidea. Dressing boxes out 
of sight are always liable to be rifled. Want of adequate 
dressing-box accommodation must be met by some drastic 
alteration, and I have a glimmering notion or two of some 
such innovation. To meet this difficulty at the Hornsey- 
road baths, the dressing boxes are placed in a separate 
room adjoining the bath; but the same objection holds 
even to a greater extent than with respect to transepts. А 
gallery is only necessary in the first-class or racing bath, 
and need not be more than 6 ft. or 7 ft. wide, unless we 
can afford such a one as that at the Shoreditch Baths. It 
is advisable to have at least two staircases from the plat- 
form level. 

І do not propose to dilate here upon the various matters 
necessary to fit the bath hall for use asa concert-room, or 
for other public entertainments, further than to suggest 
that if we study the County Council Regulations, and then 
satisfy the Council's Surveyor, nothing much is left to be 
done; but it is vital to bear in mind that these regulations 
have most important bearings on the planning, and should, 
therefore, be studied from the very first. 

Dressing boxes for a first-class bath should not, if 
possible, have less than 12 sq. ft. of area (or, say, 3 ft. 
біп. square) although it is possible to do with as little 
as 9 ft. They mayand I think should, be constructed with 
wood-framed sides and doors well painted with enamel 
paint and varnished. If we take care to keep the partitions 
well off the floor, there is no reason why they should rot. 
Of course the use of oak or teak is an improvement, but 
even then 1 would have it well varnished or lacquered. 
When a bath is used for entertainments the boxes are of 
no use, and the room they occupy is much wanted. То 
meet this an ingenious arrangement has been lately 
patented, which, although capable of some improvement 
in construction, enables us to fold the sides, doors, and seats 
neatly and very quickly flat against the walls, where they 
form a fine panelled dado. Тһеу can be seen at the Shore- 
ditch Baths. 

With every swimming bath there should be what is called 
a soap and spray bath, which may be just one of the 
dressing boxes fitted up with a foot-bath sunk in the floor 
with hot and cold water shower over. Spray and douche 
arrangements may be added with advantage. Indeed, it 
is an advantage to elaborate and enlarge this provision. 

As the result of a few remarks made in this room, I have 
had two long and interesting letters from a superintendent 
of baths in a Midland city. I shall have occasion to refer 
to one or two points he brought to my noticelater on. But 
among other matters he described the soap bath of his 
establishment. Не says in his first letter :—““ I like the 
increasing favour shown for the former [shower] kind of 
bath, and should be especially pleased to see it supersede 
our present arrangement of a soap bath as well as the 
slipper, as that can scarcely be considered a proper system 
which only allows one change of water for as many as forty 
persons for each change (I am referring here to the soap 
bath) The same bath-room fitted with automatic feeding 
showers, having a regulated warm temperature, also a 
separate corner for a cold shower, would hardly use any 
more water, and even if all the dozen I have seen in at 
once were under the showers, they would each at least 
have clean water." Later on, in answer to my request for 
the dimensions, he says:—“ The dimensions аге 8 ft. by 
5 ft. by 18 in. depth— usual depth of water 12 in., therefore 
equal to about 240 gallons. А serious drawback, which I 
did not like to mention in my last, is the fact that there 
is no shower with it, so you may imagine the bathers 
plunging into the bath to clean themselves of the soapy 
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water, especial after some dozen or so of moulders, 
mechanics, &c., have washed themselves.” Не adds:— 
“I am forced to believe that the soap bath is also a 
serious competitor of the slipper on account of the cheap 
prices of the swimming." 

Apparently the canny mechanics of the city think a 
twopenny swim, with the preliminary wash in this delect. 
able soap bath thrown in, very good value for money. 
But fancy that soap bath after the third man has washed ! 
It makes one feel bad to think of. This soap bath is 
necessary, not only for lower-class people. In warm 
weather no one who does not indulge in a daily bath (and 
some who do) can keep their body—and especially feet— 
in just that state of absolute cleanliness in which—in 
deference to their fellow bathers—they would wish to be 
before entering the common bath. Then, too, a cold 
douche is invigorating after the comparatively warm 
temperature of the bath. 

With respect to swimming baths, I have only to add 
that they should be lighted by a large lantern with side- 
lights to open in the roof, and the walls should be lined 
with impervious material, glazed tiles or bricks for 
preference. А bath cannot be too well lighted. For 
ventilation—and a batb wants plenty of it—it is desirable 
to have an electrically-driven fan. should add, by the 
way, that these fans give a lot of trouble, because they are 
so soon affected by the dampness. Perhaps some form of 
water-driven fan will yet be devised, 


(To be continued.) 


THE SUBSIDENCE OF BUILDINGS AND 
BRIDGES IN MINING DISTRICTS. 


OME little time ago an interesting paper was read on 

“Тһе effects of subsidence due to coal- workings upon 

Bridges and other Structures," by Mr. S. R. Kay, Assoc. 
M. Inst. C.E. before the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The subject of the paper, the author pointed out, had 
frequent application in the busy industrial districts of the 
coal-fields, where lofty buildings, heavy bridges and costly 
tunnels were often found in the immediate neighbourhood 
of colliery operations. It was necessary, therefore, in 
designing works in such districts to know, first, the prin- 
ciples of subsidence following the working of coal, to deter- 
mine the position and character of the works; secondly, 
an approximation to the area necessary to be left unworked 
for the protection of the same; and thirdly, how the 
design may be suited to the supposition that the coal ma 
afterwards be worked without any solid pillar being left 
for support. 

Subsidence always followed coal-working where no pillars 
were left, and was generally proportionate to the thickness 
of material excavated. The depth regulated roughly the 
duration of the movement. Subsidence might be modified 
by tight packing of the goaf (where no coal was left for 
support) under the area to be protected. 

Faults were responsible for much of the damage result- 
ing from coal working. Their lines were those of greatest 
weakness in the strata overlying the coal, and subsidence 
would sometimes travel many yards out of its ordinary 
course along such lines. They were, therefore, to be 
avoided in the erection of permanent works, even if pillars 
of coal were purchased for support, as it. was impossible to 
guarantee against a possible “drag,” or “ pull over,” of 
the strata, unless an abnormally large area of support 
was secured, and this on economic grounds was inadvis- 
able. In the absence of faults, natural breaks and joints 
in the strata, within the limits of the dynamic effect of the 
subsidence, formed the lines of weakness.  Fractures 
seldom found their way to the surface from depths greater 
than roo yards, unless the thickness of the seam was con- 
siderable, ora thick bed of rock intervened. Workings 
had been safely carried: under canals and rivers at that 
depth. Subsidence was slower in deep than in shallow 
mines, and surface breaks were rare save along lines of 
fault. The eflect was felt in the case of buildings more in 
the nature of a “ pull over ” than of an actual break. The 
strain moved with the working face and was not brought 
into play unless the working ceased for a sufficient time 
to cause it to become operative. 

À series of levels, extending over 5 years, had been taken 


by the author over two separate Colliery Royalties under 
which the coal was being worked, at depths of 120 yards 
and 330 yards respectively. They proved, in the former 
case, that subsidence closely followed the extraction of the 
coal, and continued for 34 years, amounting to 70 per cent. 
of the thickness excavated ; in the latter case it followed 
somewhat later, continued for 4 years, and amounted to 64 
per cent. of the thickness excavated. Тһе strata in each 
case were fairly level and of the average coal measure 
character; the movement was uniform, without breaking 
the surface. 

Subsidence around pillars left for support was shown to 
be most irregular in its action, and no theoretical formulas 
could be enunciated to apply to all cases, giving the size 
and position of the support necessary. АП rules for that 
object were therefore of an empirical character, and subject 
to modification by localconsiderations. If absolute immu- 
nity was to be secured, an ample pillar should be left, 

If the site of works be over a fairly large area of goaf, 
even settlement might be expected, and when complete, 
the surface would be left nearly as before, though at a 
lower level. Works should be placed away from goaf edges 
if possible. А period of two years or three years at least, 
after the coal was extracted, should elapse before com- 
mencing works, and more if possible in the case of deep 
mines. In building ordinary road or railway bridges, or via- 
ducts, the form of thearch should be avoided, and steel super- 
structure employed, having the requisite elasticity to adapt 
itself to any slight movement subsequent to erection. 
Waterworks and reservoirs, where certain heights above 
sea level were to be maintained, should not be constructed 
in mining districts unless the suitability of the site out- 
weighed the cost of protection. Where coal was worked 
underneath canals the banks must be puddled and raised 
to the extent of about two-thirds of the thickness of the 
excavation. Locks should, asa rule, be protected by pillars. 

In horizontal mines the theoretical line of break or 
subsidence over the edge of a pillar was vertical or nearly 
so. In practice this was found to vary to one side or the 
other, owing to the natural lines of weakness in the strata 
leading the breaks out of the theoretical course. This 
must be allowed for in setting out the pillar which in hori- 
zontal mínes should surround the structure equally on all 
sides. For the purpose of ascertaining the size of pillar, 
under normal conditions, for any depth and thickness of 
seam, the author gave the following empirical formula, 
based upon many examples of modern practice : 


o'g 
where 4 is the depth in yards, і the thickness excavated, 


in feet, and > the radius of support, in yards. In the case 
of mines inclined to, say, 30 degrees, though the size of the 


pillar given by the formula was sufficient, its position would 


not be vertically below the structure as in flat mines, but 
must be towards its higher side. The author had found 
that the line of break in such cases was neither vertical 
nor at right angles to the dip, but midway between the 
two. Thus, if the angle of dip be 0, the angle the line of 
break usually made with the horizon was 90—40, and the 
lateral displacement in the direction of full rise of the 
seam, d being the depth, was represented by— 


d Tan } 6 Cos 0. 


Pillars of large area at depths of over 300 yards might 
with safety be partially worked or ribbed across by means 
of narrow banks or workings 20 yatds wide leaving solid 
pillars 20 or 30 yards wide between. This was found not 
to impair the strength of the support, the strata appeared 
to arch themselves over the worked portions, and there 
was practically no subsidence. This effected a consider- 
able saving in the purchase of large pillars. In thecase of 
bridges, where a succession of seams would probably be 
worked, it was necessary to consider whether the subsi- 
dence of level and possible rebuilding of the bridge, or the 
purchase of the mines for support in an increasing 
descending ratio, was the more economical or preferable. 
Bridges with strong well-bonded abutments and wings, 
and steel superstructure, were frequently worked under, 
and sustained little or no damage, especially in the case of 
deep mines. Where, therefore, they must be built over 
an area to be subsequently mined, the intention being 
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not to purchase support, they should be built in the 
manner described, and the girders should have a good 
bearing upon the beds. Тһе subsidence to be expected, 
amounting to about two-thirds of the thickness excavated, 
should, if necessary, be provided for in the first height 
of the bridge ; otherwise provision should be made for 
the eventual raising of the superstructure to its former 
` level if required. Lofty viaducts should be protected by 

pillars ; and lower structures should be built as indicated ; 
the piers should be solid and should not be pierced by an 
arch. In allcases, if possible, the goaf under the above 
should at the time of working be tightly packed. 


sn 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE patent scullery sink and trap here illustrated, is made 
all in one piece of earthenware. Its chief object is to 
prevent the offensive draught which is frequently driven 


into the house through the sink waste-pipe without the _ 


expense of lead traps and lead waste pipes. Itisasimple, 
cleanly, and effective contrivance for the prevention of 
what is undoubtedly oftentimes a nuisance. The sink and 


trap is very easily cleaned, as there is по pipe above the 
trap to get foul, the water seal being close to the bottom 
of the sink. The patentee is Mr. J. Dunford, Ashley 
Cross, Parkstone, Dorset, and we are pleased to be able to 
recommend his patent to the attention of our readers as 
being in our opinion a really good one from a sanitary 
point of view. 


IN the ventilation of the Conservative Club, Prestwick, 
now іп course of erection (Mr. James А. Morris, of Ayr, 
architect), ** Cousland's Improved Climax " Patent Direct- 
Acting Invisible Roof Ventilators are being used, supplied 
by the sole manufacturers, the ‘‘Climax” Ventilating and 
Heating Co. Limited, 95, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Messrs. FREDK. WALTON & Co., Limited, 2, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, W., write us through their 
general manager and secretary, Mr. F. G. Hine, as 
follows :—“ Having seen in your issue of 3rd inst., the 
account of the interesting paper about Lincrusta- Walton 
which was read on 23rd ult., before the Society of 
Architects by Mr. Norris for Mr. F. F. Scruby (who is 
the agent of some foreign ınanufacturers of Lincrusta- 
Walton), we would ask you to kindly permit us (so as to 
remove any erroneous impression), to point out that we 
—Fredk. Walton & Co., Limited,—are the original and 
sole patentees and manufacturers in Great Britain of 
Lincrusta-Walton (The Sunbury Wall Decoration). 
That Mr. Fredk. Walton, the inventor of this material, is 
himself a member of our Board, and has a very large 
interest in this company, and that our head office and 
show-rooms have been for ten years past and still are at 
2, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W., and 
further that this our only London address, our works 
being at Sunbury-on-Thames." 


Tue Catholic College of St. Cuthbert, Ushaw, standing on 
a bleak eminence overlooking the ruins of Beaurepaire or 
Bearpark, Ushaw, Durham, was founded by Dr. Gibson, 
the Catholic Bishop, in 1804, for refugees escaping from 
France during the Revolution. It is now a seminary for 
Catholic students and was enlarged in 1849. Тһе chapel 
was designed by the late А W. Pugin, and the library 
contains about 50,000 volumes of books, To commemo- 
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rate the restoration jubilee a new illuminated.turret quar- 
ter clock is being erected, which shows the time upon two 
external dials, the necessary work being carried out by 
Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, of Leeds and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Messrs. Potts & Sons are also fixing four illumi- 
nated dials, 7 ft. each in diameter, at the Town Hall, 
Darlington, Durham, for the Mayor and Corporation of 
Darlington ; also а new illuminated striking clock for 
Carlisle Town Hall for the Mayor and Corporation. 


THE extensions to the Ingham Infirmary, South Shields, 
are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's 
patent Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester. Тһе additions to the Fever 
Hospital, Bolton, are also being warmed and ventilated b 

means of Shorland's patent Manchester stoves with 


descending smoke flues, Shorland's patent exhaust roof 


ventilators and inlet panels. 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS, | 


Royal Institute of British Archstects.—March 20th, 8 p.m. 
Mr. John Bilson on “ Norman Vaulting in England." 
Architectural Associatson.—March 17th, 7.30 p.m. Paper 


| entitled “ Reflections on the English Renaissance,” by 


Mr. R. T. Blomfield. March 25th, 3 p.m. Visit to the 
Fire Testing Station, Regent's Park, N.W. 

Society of Architects. —March 23rd, 8 p.m. Discussion on 
“ The experiences of architects in their dealings with Local 
Authorities.” 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—March 25th. Visit 
to Mortonhall-rd., and Grange House. 

Edinburgh Architectural Societv.— March 22nd. 8 p.m. 
Open Discussion. Mr. W. N. Cumming will open the 
Debate, Mr. T. R. Patterson moving the Previous 
Question. 

Leeds and Yorks. Architectural Society.— March 2oth, 6.30 
p.m. Election of Officers. Annual Report. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.— March 20th, 6 p.m. 
Paper entitled “ Notes on American Architecture," by Mr. 
Н.В. Dare; followed by Mr. J. Н. Cook's paper on “ New 
York Office Buildings." 

Perth Architectural Association.—March 18th. Visit to 
Brahan House, near Tulloch. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. —March 215, 8 p.m. Dis- 
cussion on the following papers :—‘‘ Water-tube Boilers for 
Marine Engines " (1); “Recent trials of the machinery of 
warships" (2). Paper to be read :—*'' Alloys of iron and 
nickel " by Mr. К. W. Hadfield. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—March 20th, 8 p.m. Col. G. W. 
Raikes on “ The Report of the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation, &c." 

Royal Institutton.— March 18th, 3 pm. Rt. Hon. Lord 
Rayleigh on “ The Mechanical Properties of Bodies.” (6). 
, Sanitary Institute. — March 18th. Inspection апа 
Demonstration at Morden Hall Farm, 3 p.m. March 
20th, 8 p.m. Mr. Louis Parkes on “ Water Supply, &c." 
March 22nd, Inspection and Demonstration at East 
London Waterworks, 3 p.m. 

Technical College Architectural Ста шеп 5 Society (Glasgow). 
March 17th, 8 p.m. Papers on “ Electric Lighting of 
Buildings," by Mr. W. С. Peddie; and “ Levelling ” by 
Mr. G. Davidson. | 


e—a À———— 


Тне London County,Council has agreed to sell an eligible 
site in Deptford to the Wesleyan Methodists for the erec- 
tion of a central mission hall. The Connexional Chapel 
Com mittee has just sanctioned an expenditureof £25,750 
on chapel building and enlargement. 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 
WILLESDEN 2-PLY. 
The best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Architects. 


Willesden Paper & Canvas Works, Willegden Junction, London, H.W. 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, MARCH 24, 1899. 


The Жора! Institute of British Architects 


UILDING, SURVEYING.— Examinations for Certificates of Competency 
i to act as District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 1894, and 
as Building Surveyo under Loeal Authorities, will be held at the Institute 
on the 20TH and 21st APRIL. | 

Applications will be received until the 6TH APRIL by the undersigned, 
from whom forms of application, &c., may be obtained. 
W.J.L , SECRETARY, 

No. 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 


— 


THE DESIGNS FOR THE NEW GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICES. 


HE desigus for the new Government Offices and the 
War Office, which, on the invitation of the First 
Commissioner of Works, we were privileged to inspect 
last Friday, are not likely to excite any new or particular 
enthusiasm for the architecture of important Government 
buildings in this country. Perhaps the conditions under 
which they have been produced are responsible for this. 
For one thing, the stimulus of a great competition was 
absent, and whatever may be said against the morale of 
competitions in general and architectural competitions in 
particular, they are at least provocative of supreme effort 
on the part of those whó engage in them. 

Whilst we may regard this opportunity as a splendid 
one for a fine effort of architectural genius, we must admit 
that the encouragement afforded to such effort, by succes- 
sive English Governments, has not been such as to lead 
one to suppose that past traditions in this respect would 
be departed from in the present case. Апа the results 
have not belied this supposition; for although the 
Government have attacked the problem оп some- 
what different lines they have opened no door 
for the achievement of great possibilities, but have, instead, 
so hedged about the opportunity that the architectural 
result, whilst it could not well be wholly bad could never 
by any chance be supremely fine. Viewed from the 
Government standpoint, we must presume this was a safe 
and economical course. That it has done anything to 
place the public architecture of this country on a higher 
plane of artistic achievement than heretofore could not 
possibly be maintained for a moment. 

As regards the designs prepared by Mr. J. М. Brydon 
for the Government Offices, and by Mr. Wm. Young for 
the War Office, we may at once say that they do not dis- 
appoint our expectations ; neither on the other hand do 
they in апу way exceed them. Mr. Brydon could not be 
other than cleverly effective in his own special architec- 
tural method, and Mr. Young, with his Glasgow town hall 
experience to aid him, has managed to get into his design 
some quality of picturesqueness which has promise 
init. Both designs show very carefully considered plans, 
and in either case the architectural surroundings have been 
particularly studied in their relationship to the new build- 
ings. This, of course,greatly helps to make them more archi- 
tecturally effective in themselves, and would certainly tend 
to the architectural improvement of Whitehall as a 
thoroughfare. About this we shall have something more 
tosay presently. 

The site for Mr. Brydon's new buildings is one of the 
finest in London, we suppose, and certainly one of the 
most important from an architectural point of view, 
extending, as it does, from Whitehall to the Park, and 
from Great George Street to Charles Street. Sir iom 
Taylor, to whom is largely due tbe laying down of the 
main lines of the scheme, wisely decided that although 
only a portion of the whole area (including the George 
Street frontage) could be at present covered, yet the 
scheme should be considered as a whole. Hence a 
specially excellent feature of Mr. Brydon's plan is that it 

rovides for the immediate erection of a symmetrical 

ontage to Parliament Square, which will ultimately form 
the one wing of the Great George Street frontage. Mr. 
Brydon's plan is very cleverly studied and well set out. 


. nearly so well in regard to the proportion of wa 


It shows a great circular court some 160 feet in diameter 
(only part of this is included in the building operations 
at present proposed), and at each side of this are square 
courts, about тоо feet in each direction. These are flanked 
again by smaller oblong courts, so that all thesurrounding 
passage ways are well lighted. "Twenty staircases are 
arranged in different parts of the building. А spiral stone 
staircase, some 25 feet in diameter, flanks each of the main 
archway entrances in Great George Street and Charles 
Street, respectively. As we have already said the plan is 
an excellent one, and whilst the main points insisted upon 
by Sir John Taylor in regard to internal lighting and other 
matters of practical detail have been carefully taken into 
account by Mr. Brydon, yet he has invested it with an 
amount of clever originality, which at once raises it quite 
above the level of the commonplace. 

With regard to the exterior, Mr. Brydon's view shows 
a four storey elevation fronting Parliament Street, some 
300 feet in length, with square towers at either end. In 
the centre of the front is а pediment with main door- 
way. Тһе lower storey is rusticated, giving a division 
of the building into two nearly equal parts. The 
parapet of the front is some 14 feet lower than Sir 
Gilbert Scott's building adjoining, with which it is pro- 
posed to be connected by a three arched opening, decorated 
with sculpture. Тһе frontage to Great George Street, 
some 670 feet long, is bounded at either end by square 
towers or pavilions, and has a centre block some 200 feet in 
length raised by one attic storey above the general eleva- 
tion, and this is flanked by ogee domed towers. Тһе 
general character of this elevation is repeated in the 
Charles Street frontage. 

Speaking generally in respect to Mr. Brydon's exterior 
(which, of course, it must be remembered is liable to altera- 
tion) we can only say that we think it will be a satisfactory 
return to quietude of treatment in the present dilapidated 
state of English architecture. But no one can ever 
possibly feel the slightest enthusiasm about it with its 
rusticated basement and regulation Corinthian’ order 
above. That it will be excellent in detail goes without 
saying in Mr. Brydon's able hands. | 

Mr. Young's classic design for the War Office presents 
an elevation to Whitehall Place some 300 feet long, flanked 
at either end with circular dome towers springing from 
rounded angles. Тһе main cornice is apparently about 
3 feet lower than that of the Banqueting Hall, but the attic 
storey above raises the general height of the new building 
to about the same height. Mr. Young suggests that a 
similar front to that of the Banqueting Hall should be 
erected on the east flank of the new building, which should 
serve the purpose of a Parliamentary library. This would 
give a fine effect to the whole as one group. Like Mr. 
Brydon, Mr. Young adopts a rusticated basement in two 
storeys, with a main storey above, decorated with an Ionic 
order passing through the two storeys. There is, perhaps, 
more promise of picturesqueness in light and shade in Mr. 
Young's building, but at the same time it does not promise 
Spaces 
and voids as Mr. Brydon's. 

In plan, Mr. Young is bounded by Whitehall, White- 
hall Place, Whitehall Avenue, and Horse Guards’ 
Avenue, and the suggestion has been made that a 
rearrangement of the lines of these thoroughfares would 
greatly assist towards giving more proportionate shape to 
the new buildings. We think this suggestion excellent. 

There are one or two points of special interest connected 
with the general scheme which call for mention. Ав 
already stated, it is proposed to connect Mr. Brydon's 
building with its next neighbour by means of an archway 
across Charles Street, and to repeat the same archway 
across Downing Street. This would serve a really useful 
purpose, and would also certainly add to the effect of con- 
tinuity of the architectural frontage, whilst the archway 
across Charles Street would help to mask the awkward 
angle presented in the Charles Street corner of Sir Gilbert 
Scott's building. Another idea is to add small towers to 
Sir Gilbert Scott's building, and also to raise the Treasury 
building. The former work should certainly be carried 
out ; indeed & design for these very towers was prepared 
by Mr. John Oldrid Scott some considerable time ago, and, 
we believe, was adopted. ' 

But when all is said that can be said in favour of these 
designs for the new Government buildings we are left : 
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with the conclusion that the result is extremely disappoint- 
ing. Surely if ever there was a great building scheme 1n 
which the quality of the exterior design was of paramount 
importance it was in this case. Неге we have magnifi- 
cent sites in the most important thoroughfare (from an 
Imperial point of view, anyhow) in the most important 
city in the world upon which the Government 
propose to place public buildings of the first importance. 
And when we consider the method by which the Govern- 
ment in its wisdom, assisted by the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, sought to obtain designs 
for these same buildings, we stand amazed at the fatuous 
belief which imagined that great results could follow. 
Are these designs, which Parliament is being asked to 
sanction, really typical of all that is greatest and best in 
English architecture of the present day? Nay, do they 
represent, even on a moderate scale, the originality and 
power which we venture to think still exists somewhere 
amongst British architects of our own time? It has been 
said that the Government “ wisely " avoided а competi- 
tion. The wisdom of this policy can certainly not be 
justified by the result. True, a competition might not 
have unearthed & genius, or produced a really great 
design. But on the other hand it might easily have given 
us better results than those obtained. Most assuredly it 
could not have produced anything more completely 
commonplace than the designs which are now hung up 
for approval in the tea room of the House of Commons. 


e 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


paper, and is presumably typical of the knowledge of 


Т following advertisement appears in а north-country 
things architectural in the district in which it circulates :— 


TENDERS, mu 


PUBLIC NOTICE TO. ARCHITECTS 
AND OTHERS. 


HE Committee of the W—— H— _ 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee are desirous of 
receiving Competitive Plans and Specifications 
for FOURTEEN ALMSHOUSEs, to be built 
on land situated up the Burn Valley. 

A Bonus of £50 will be given to the successful] 
competitor, who will however, have to super- 
intend their erection. 

Plans and Specification to be sent under а 
nom de plume to J. F.W .——, Esq., Chairman of 
Committee, not later than March 81st, 1899. 


W.T. W—— 


Secretary. 


The value set upon the architect’s services cannot be 
said to be unduly exaggerated ! 


ACTUALLY there is & church committee advertising for com- 

titive designs for a new rectory to cost about £1,000! 

t's a wonder they did not ask for tenders as to the lowest 
figure for which competitors would undertake the job! 


CoMPETITIVE designs are asked for by the St. Thomas-the- 
Apostle School Board, near Exeter, for a new school 
building to accommodate боо scholars, together with a 
teachers' residence, and they invite architects to send a 
guinea deposit to find out whether the conditions and 
instructions are such as would enable them to go in for the 
competition. If they do not like the conditions, or find 
the instructions impracticable, they lose their guineas, and 
the School Board pocket them— presumably. 


In respect to the Leeds New Market Hall Competition we 
understand that the Markets Committee of the Leeds 
Corporation have resolved to apply to the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, requesting him 
to nominate three gentlemen, any one of whom the Com- 
mittee might invite to act as Assessor. 


THE question of new law courts for Leeds is not being 
allowed to remain in abeyance. The need for new buildings 
is generally admitted, and now a special committee has 


been appointed by the Corporate Property Committee of 


the City Council to consider and report on the subject. 
The committee's first work will be to try and find a suit- 
able site for the purpose. 


Tue London County Council on Tuesday appointed Mr. 
W. E. Riley, A.R.I.B.A., Admiralty, 21, Craven Street, 
Strand, as their superintending architect, at a salary of 
£2,000 a year. 

We always welcome papers such as Mr. В. T. Blomfield 
read before the Architectural Association last Friday 
evening. The subject of Mr. Blomfield’s paper was the 
English Renaissance, and we commend the author's 
reflections thereon as thoroughly interesting from a 
scholarly point of view, and practically suggestive from the 
architect’s standpoint. 


Mr. SYDNEY Perks, A.R.I.B.A., has removed from 13, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W., to No. 5, Crown 
Court, Cheapside, Е.С. over Sir John Bennett's 
premises. | 


AN important commission to paint a series of pictures 
amounting to £1,000 has, we are informed, been placed in 
the hands of Mr. Howard G. Stormont, the landscape 
painter, of Ypress Studio, Rye, Sussex. Mrs. Stormont, 
whose pictures are also known to the art world, will 
accompany her husband in a prolonged continental sketch: 
ing tour. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Adam Millar, F.S.A. 
Scot., Helensburgh. Тһе deceased gentleman took a great 
interest in antiquarian research, and was largely identified 
with the discoveries at Dumbowie and Dumbuck, and in 
connection with the Dumbuck crannog he recently con- 
tributed an able reply tothe strictures of Dr. Munro. Mr. 
Miller was a leading official of the Helensburgh Naturalist 
and Antiquarian Society. 


Lonponers generally will scarcely appreciate the way in 
which Parliament have. attended. to their interests this 
week in regard to the metropolitan water supply. The 
House of Commons on Tuesday passed the second reading 
of the East London Water Bill, East London Water 
(Temporary Supply) Bill, Metropolitan Water Companies 
Bill, and West Middlesex Water Bill. At the same time they 
rejected the London County Council's Billfor obtaining a new 
supply from Wales. It is perhaps not altogether strange 
that such powerful vested interests as the Metropolitan 
Water Companies should have great influence with the 
House of Commons as at present constituted. But if 
ever there was a time when this great water ques- 
tion needed а definite settlement on a more 
sanitary. basis it is now. One of the speakers at 
the London County Council meeting on Tuesday had the 
hardihcod to assert that he thought the Thames а suffi- 
cient and pure source of supply. Of course, anything 
more wildly wide of the mark could hardly be imagined, 
and it is scarcely to be credited that any one, least of alla 
doctor, should pretend to believe such a fallacy for a 
moment. That the Thames and Lea are polluted sources 
is а fact that needs no argument, and it is difficult 
to imagine how any body of responsible and intelligent 
men could deliberately assent to the spending of further 
large sums of money by the companies which draw their 
supplies from such sources. 


Have the causes which led to the typhoid epidemic at 
Maidstone any parallel in the conditions of the London 
water supply, and what steps, if any, should be taken to 
prevent the propagation of the disease in London? This 
was the question submitted by the London County Council, 
soon after the occurrence of the typhoid fever epidemic in 
Maidstone, in 1897, submitted to the Public Health and 
Water Committees to enquire into and report upon. The 
committees have now issued a joint report, but we do not 
think it adds anything to the already ascertained fact that 
the upper reaches of the Thames and Lea are still receiving 
at various points untreated, or inadequately treated sewage 
matter. Тһе committee consider that the evidence they 
have obtained conclusively shows that the water supply to 
London was derived from sources liable to be polluted, 
and that the physical conditions which led to the typhoid 
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fever epidemic in Maidstone had therefore a parallel in the 


conditions of the London water supply. We cannotsay our- * 


selves, much as we are inclined to condemn the purity and 
adequacy of the London water supply, that we consider 
London and Maidstone to be parallel cases. At Maidstone 
the conditions were abnormal and cannot fairly be compared 
with those affecting the water supplied by the London water 
companies. 


Some very excellent remarks on drain testing by Mr. Chas. 
E. Gritton, A.M I.C.E., appear in a recent issue of the 
Fublic Health Engineer, Mr. Gritton says:— Nothing 
is more common than to see a beautifully finished plan, 
with all the sewage drains coloured red and all the rain- 
water drains in direct communication with them coloured blue, 
the designer failing to understand that it is not so much 
what passes down as what comes up a drain (in the shape 
of foul air) that is the insidious foe ; again and again I 
have found the actual drains quite sound, while no attempt 
had been made at all to render the access-chambers—an 
integral part of the drainage—air or even watertight. Then 
again smoke, and all smell-tests, simply give negative 
results, and the surveyor reporting after their use, generally 
_employs some such words as “ No leakage was detected ” ! 
which may or may not be satisfactory! The only positive 
test which enables us to say at once, “the sanitary system 
of this occupied house is air-tight from disconnecting 
chamber to the summit of the ventilating pipes, including 
every joint and connection," is the pneumatic test. It shows 
instantly air-leakages which water only shows very slowly, 
if at all, air passing freely and at once through tiny inter- 
Stices, practically impervious to the passage of water. I 
have quite come to the conclusion, after very many years’ 
practical testing, that a sanitary survey without this test 
is unworthy of the name, and, in short, not worth paying 
much for ! " 


Tue monthly meeting of the Sheffield Society ot 
Architects and Surveyors was held last week, when Mr. 
E. P. Warren, of London, read a paper on “ Theory, 
Practice, and Tradition." In the course of his paper Mr. 
Warren remarked :—“ The difficulties of producing real 
architecture under modern conditions are great and com- 
plex. Commercialism is against us; the rush and hurry 
of the age are against us; and perhaps our worst obstruc- 
tion is the almost absolute lack of real sympathy with 
architectural ideals, the extreme paucity of educated taste 
which we meet with in our patrons, and our public tradi- 
tions are broken, and have to be revived, or created afresh. 
The enormous help and value of strong tradition, the 
immense benefit of a real vernacular expression in archi- 
tecture, are abundantly apparent to those of us who care- 
fully study the past, who read between the lines of archi- 
tectural history, and who are struggling to apply true 
principles under exasperatingly antagonistic conditions. 
There is, however, hope for the future; we seem to have 
done with revivals, with mere copying of a dead past. Our 
danger in that respect lies in a too violent tendency in the 
opposite direction, the exaggerated swing of the pendulum, 
the eccentricities of architectural revolt. We do now, at 
any rate, upon the whole, build, in the technical sense, 
well; better, indeed, than the last four centuries built in 
England. We have to see to it that, building soundly, 
we also build beautifully." 


AN interesting account was given at last week's,meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland of the excavation 
of the camps and earthworks at Birrenswark Hill, in 
Annandale, which had been undertaken by the Society in 
1808, and carried out under the charge of Mr. James 
Barbour, F.S.A.Scot., architect, Dumfries, with Mr. 
Alexander Mackie, who had just finished for the Society 
the excavation of the Fort at Abernethy, as clerk oí 
works. А general notice of the nature of the works and 
the history of the place was given by Dr. D. Christison, 
secretary, in which he stated that the remains of fortifica- 
tions consisted of enciente, which girdled the whole circuit 
of the top of the hill, except where precipices rendered it 
unnecessary, while at the base of the hill, nearly 200 ft. 
below, are other fortifications, consisting of an irregular 
rectangle of about ооо by 650 ft. on the south side, and a 
longer and narrower one on the north side, a small work 
of a rounded form, 200 ft. in diameter, under the west 


end of the hill, and a larger one under the east end, 
with traces of lines connecting several of these works. 
Reviewing the whole evidence, although there was no 
single point which could be relied on as positive proof, the 
concensus of testimony was in favour of а Roman origin 
forthe siege works at the foot of the hill, and a native 
origin for the fortress on the top. Dr. Joseph Anderson 
gave a detailed description of the various objects found in 
the course of the excavations, and remarked that in 
noticeable contrast with the collections from the Roman 
stations of Birrens and Ardoch, recently excavated by the 
Society, the collection from Birrenswark was deficient 
alike in the quantity and quality of the relics recovered, 
and but a very few of them are distinctly Roman in 
character. | 


AT a meeting of the joint committee for the Bromsgrove, 
Droitwich, and Redditch Isolation Hospital, held on the 
IIth inst., detailed plans, estimate, and specification of 
the proposed new permanent hospital at Hill Top were 
submitted by Mr. H. T. Hare, architect. The estimate 
showed the amount for the proposed buildings to be 
£7,300, and including draining, fencing, and furniture 
£9,575. The estimate was approved. 


IN the 125 trade unions making returns to the Labour 
Department of the Board of.Trade, with an aggregate 
membership of 491,790, 12,655 (or 2:6 per cent) were 
reported as unemployed at the end of February, compared 
with 3:0 per cent. a month before and 4-4 per cent. in the 
116 unions, with a membership of 466,362, from which 
returns were received for February, 1898, when em- 
ployment was still affected by the engineering dispute. 


ANOTHER Thames tunnel scheme is projected. This time 
it is proposed to connect Shadwell and Rotherhithe, from 
Union Road on the south, to Commercial Road East on 
the north, the population which would be thus directly or 
indirectly benefited being stated to be 1,439,571. The 
total length of the tunnel 15 6,825 feet, or about 1} miles. 
The width of the thoroughfares proposed in the Rother- 
hithe Tunnel are 17 ft. for the carriageway, and 4 ft. 2 in. 
for each footway. The approximate estimate of the total 
cost of the scheme is £2,198,250. Of this £798,250 is for 
the acquisition of the necessary property, but this sum 
also includes the cost of acquiring sites for the re-housing 
of those persons of the working classes who may be dis- 
placed by carrying out the scheme. The project will 
shortly come before the London County Council. a 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TIVERTON BOARD SCHOOLS, BATH. 
SILCOCK AND REAY, ARCHITECTS, 


RCHITECTS do not sigh out their souls over board 
school designs as a rule. The attempt to make 
some decent architectural effects out of the stringent and 
often apparently arbitrary conditions laid down by the 
Education Department does now and then nearly drive 
the architect to despair when he really desires to do a 
good thing. Yet we strongly maintain, in spite of all the 
difficulties of the subject, there is no reason why an archi- 
tect should not make a success of these essentially modern 
subjects and let good proportioned wall surfaces, window 
openings, good outline and mass, and simple character- 
istic detail bespeak the thought of the true artist. 

It is perhaps a little curious, considering the imitative 
nature of mankind (and especially that of architects), that 
the admirable precedent set by Mr. E. К. Robson in his 
design of the London board schools has not led architects 
generally to a perception of a simple, sensible treatment 
for these buildings. For even if the preci-e character of 
work and detail are not copied we do think Mr. Robson 
may claim credit for much success in agreeable grouping 


- of masses and outline, for pleasant arrangements of solids 


and voids, and for just that simplicity of detail which seems 
especially suited to this kind of school design. Mr. 
Robson has done work as elaborate and decorative as our 
old Gothic colleges when he has thought it expedient and 
suitable, but in his London board school design he 
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has evidently struck а key-note of simplicity quite appro- 
priate, and suitable most certainly, we might add, for the 
expenditure of the taxpayers' money! Тһе adding up of 
fussy detail never, of course, atones for the lack of good 
proportion and pleasing emphasis of parts, but it is 
peculiarly obnoxious to our mind in this class ой building. 

We do not claim a very extensive acquaintance with 
the inside of board schools in the provinces, but we should 
suppose there are very few, if indeed any, which could show 
во good an example of effective, pleasing, and appropriate 
treatment as the Tiverton board schools quite recently 
completed. This seems to us a genuine attempt to get 
back to some of the real quaintness of effect which seemed 
to come so spontaneously into our Old English architec- 
ture. To come anywhere near such a result in a modern 
Board school is an achievement on which an architect is 
to be congratulated. Our illustration indicates something 
of the nice metal fittings and furniture, specially made from 
the architect's designs, which always go toredeem work 
from the common-place. Our readers can also judge of 
the nicely picturesque emphasis and refinement of detail 
that marks the exterior treatment. 

We do not ourselves measure the importance of archi- 
tectural effort by the ceremonial attending its birth or 
completion, by its size and cost, or by the names of its 
authors. The architect's rewards are not large, especially 
іп the appreciation of his art by others; but if our own 
appreciation of sound and pleasing efforts like these 
Tiverton Board schools were the expression of the 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen perhaps certain archi- 
tects would feel a little more enthusiasm іп the evolution 
of difficult, but small and commonplace, subjects. 


SLOANE COURT, S.W. 
ROLFE AND MATTHEWS, ARCHITECTS. 


This perspective shows a portion of a group of West 
End residences and flats, the entire scheme of which is one 
of the largest now in hand in modern London, designed by 
one single firm of architects. - It comprises the whole of 
two sides of two streets running parallel to each other. 
The site, which is about two minutes’ walk from Sloane 
Square Station, overlooks the old charming gardens of one 
of Christopher Wren’s great buildings, Chelsea College, 
erected in the time of Charles II. 

The drawing shows each side of the first street. This 
portion is now finished, and is being tenanted. The second 
street is to the left of the picture, and is now about half 
up. The line on the left are family mansions; that on the 
right are flats of two reception rooms, four bedrooms, and 
offices, etc. The rentals are from £200 to £270 per annum, 
according to floor. Тһе houses in the first street are all 
sold, and about half those in the second street are being 
built to order. 

Both the houses and the flats are of fireproof con- 
struction. Тһе details and finishings have been carefully 
thought out by the architects, and, alike in good taste and 
in practical efficiency, are very effectively completed. 

The undertaking is being carried out by a syndicate of 
gentlemen who are sufficiently convinced that the educated 
classes are now able to architecturally distinguish good 
materials, good construction, and good art from jerry 
work and vulgarity, and will give the preference to the 
former when the profits placed on them by the capitalist 
are reasonable. 


THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE.* 
Bv R. T. BLOMFIELD, M.A. 


HAVE been invited to address you this evening on the 
| subject of the English Renaissance; a subject which, 
historically treated, would be quite beyond the scope of a 
single lecture, І propose, therefore, to call your attention 
to certain aspects of this chapter in history, and to endea- 
vour by this means to disentangle some clue to guide us 
through the perplexities of modern architecture. 


т read before the Architectural Association on Friday evening last, 


“А 
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Any conclusions which I may offer you, however I may 
express them, I offer with great diffidence. Тһе present 
condition of architecture is so unsatisfactory, and so beset 
with difficulties, both in theory and in practice, that the 
most one can hope to attain to is some firm foothold on the 
facts of history—-a foothold from which we can start again 
with at least a glimmering of an idea of the goal at 
which we aim.: For in architecture, the oldest of the 
arts, we can only consider ourselves on safe ground so 
long as we keep in touch with what has actually been. 
You may recollect the words that Violet-le-Duc used 
nearly forty years ago, “ If art has lost its way, let us not 
impel it to the right or to the left under pretence of conduct- 
ing it into the true path. . . . The study and love of art— 
not of one form of art—are the only means to which the 
wise will recur when art seems to decline." It is only by 
patient and critical stady that we can hope to retrace our 
path to the highway of architecture. 

А comparison has been made between the Renaissance 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in England and 
that of the nineteenth (assuming, of course, that the latter 
exists). In order to test the worth of any such com- 
parisons it is necessary to consider for an instant what 
that great Renaissance was of which our own sixteenth 
and early seventeenth;century architecture was but a 
distant echo. 

There are two points about this movement which 


differentiate it from any others in the history of art. 


The architecture af the ancient world was one long con- 
tinuous progression from its dim beginnings in the East 
till its disappearance with the downfall of the Roman 
Empire. There was no break in the Hieratic Art of 
Egypt and Assyria. This again, only developed into a 
freer and more perfect expression in the hands of the 
Greek, to be adopted by the Romans, and wrought into 
the full expression of their own magnificent genius. 
Architecture might flourish іп one place more than 
another, but throughout its long history there was no break 
in its continuity. Itshistorical development went straight 
ahead, with no throw-back to earlier art, till its 
vitality dwindled, and it died out with the decaying forces 
of Roman civilisation. There was a curious objectivity 
about the ancient world which prevented any intense 
reflection of its life and thought on its visible art. That 
art was settled for it. It was accepted as part of the 
established order of the State, and so it ran its course 
without regret and without ambition. 

Now the Renaissance was a conscious return to the 
art of the past, to the art, that is, of the Roman Empire. 
It was not a mere revival. It was a deliberate and success- 
ful attempt to enter into the spirit of the great Roman 
architects. What makes it the more remarkable, and 
indeed without parallel in history, is that there already 
existed another method of architecture in full and complete 
maturity, for Gothic architecture had reached the very 
limit oftechnical skill—witness King's College Chapel alone. 
Yet men were prepared to turn their back on this tradi- 
tional art, they were learning to welcome the new method, 
to repudiate their familiar language, and no longer 
adequate to their needs. For the first time we strike the 
characteristic note of modern art, its intense subjectivity, 
its deliberate consciousness. This momentous change in 
architecture did not result from the craftsman's instinctive 
habit of retining on the past, but from a change in the 
direction of intelligence, from a certain revulsion in ideas, 
not from the action and re-action of craftsmanship. 

For changes in architecture come about in one of two 
ns When a method (or style, to use a doubtful term) 
is fairly established as traditional, the actual manipulation 
of materials by workmen and the introduction of new 
materials, lead to the extension and modification of the 
style itself, as, for instance, the growth of Perpendicular 
Gothic out of Decorated. The development comes from 
within and proceeds more or less unconsciously. 

But there is another source of сһавре in architecture. 
In the course of ages the seeds of change are slowly at 
work, till there results some great upheaval of idzas which 
dislodges mankind from its mental anchorage. The old 
idioms seem meaningless, the familiar formula barren, and 


then comes that tentative effort after a new expression, 


which will gradually expand and consolidate into a 
permanent art. А new factor will have taken its place in 
human intelligence, which has to be recognised, however 
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much our sympathies may lie with the art it has replaced. 
Such a change occurred at the Renaissance. 

Since the fighting days of the dark ages, civilisation had 
steadily advanced. Men were rich, intelligent, learned, 
and the keener and more active minds had long since 
shown impatience of medieval standards and idioms. 
There was but one direction in which this enterprise could 
find its natural outlet, and this was scholarship. Latin 
was the familiar language, scholars naturally turned to the 
country of its birth, and so from the study of the literature 
of Rome they came to the study of its art, and that art 
was adopted with enthusiasm as the only fit expression of 
Humanism, that new motive in thought and morals which 
the Renaissance won back for mankind. Іп this regard 
Alberti is typical of the Earlier Renaissance, a man of 
noble family and brilliant personal qualities; he can have 
found little to attract him in the professional side of archi- 
tecture. His reward lay in his keen enjoyment of the art, 
in the occasion that it gave him for the exercise of his own 
fastidious scholarship. Thus the peculiarity of the art of 
the Renaissance is that it was much more than a mere 
change of technique. It was theresult and the expression 
of a new order of ideas which had been slowly growing for 
generations until it became articulate in art; something 
altogether greater than the small ephemeral fashions which 
are all that the nineteenth century has to show by way ofa 
Renaissance. | 

Now, how did the English builders regard this far- 
reaching movement? І think it is quite plain that in the 
first instance, and, indeed, for severäl generations, they 
did not in the least understand it. In the first place, they 
themselves were engrained in the Gothic tradition, trained 
` exclusively in its method of construction, and unfamiliar 

with = architecture but that of their own country, one 
might almost say of their own county. And, in the second 
place, they were introduced to this new art by amateurs. 
Merchants and scholars travelled in Italy and brought 
back astounding stories of its magnificent palaces. Soldiers 
and ambassadors, such as Lord Henry саас Гога 
Sandys of the Vyne, or Sir Richard Weston of Sutton 
Place, able and observant men, saw and appreciated the 
wide significance of the new movement abroad; and the 
king himself and Wolsey set the fashion by importing 
Italian artists for the decoration of their palaces. All the 
inspiration came from the court and the wealthier upper 
classes; and the English builder, probably somewhat 
against his will, had to set to work to master the strange 
new fashion. 

The only acquaintance with it, as amongst Englishmen, 
was possessed by amateurs, and the workmen at first had 
to follow their instructions with such help as they could 
get from the work actually executed by Italian craftsmen 
in this country, and it is to be borne in mind that, 
in actual fact, not many Italians were over here, 
and that the majority of them with the exception 
of such men as Torregiano, Rovezzano, and the Majani, 
were quite inferior men. Тһе results were the most 
ridiculous blunders in grammar, for the Englishmen 
endeavoured to make some rudimentary acquaintance 
with the orders by way of ornament, but planned and 
constructed their houses according to their own tradition. 
As the sixteenth century went on, and the first Italian 
influence disappeared, their workmanship fell off, but their 
knowledge of the orders grew. Students, such as John 
Shute, with some architectural training, were sent out b 
noble patrons to make systematic study of Italian archi- 
tecture; and the German and Flemish workmen who 
succeeded the Italians brought with them an abundance 
of pattern books; so that the business of decorating 
houses with fatuous ornament proceeded apace. I have 
mentioned elsewhere that singular instance at Shaw House, 
near Newbury, a building which I think characteristic of 
the state of mind of the Englishman in the time of 
Elizabeth. Here the owner had himself built a good 
house of brick and stone on the ordinary Elizabethan 
plan, but he then adorned it with inscriptions in Greek and 

atin, I cannot help thinking, from their wording, with 
some little vanity in his own superior scholarship and 
knowledge of Italian art. Yet, in fact, the man was 
barely within the fringe of his subject. Correct details 
and Latin and Greek inscriptions were not of the essence 
of the Italian Renaissance, and it required a finer brain 
and closer training than was possessed by either 


amateur or builder of the sixteenth century to see the 
meaning of the great change that had taken place in 
Italian, and through Italian, in European art. 

Yet even in far-away England, the air, if one may ва 
so, was instinct with its influence, The horizontality of 
Elizabethan architecture was itself a dim reflection of the 
great recovery of the Italian Renaissance ; and the day 
was fast approaching when an Englishman of genius would 
see his way through all these troubled efforts, and grasp 
the principle, the basis of the idea, that underlay this 
fundamental change in architecture. 

Let us consider for a moment what that principle 
was. 

In spite of the researches of such men as De Geymuller, 
our younger students are rather apt to consider the archi- 
tecture of the Italian Renaissance as an affair of detail. 
Their attention is arrested by its exquisite carving, its 
arabesques and other details. which form such a tempting 
subject for illustration. Yet all this detail might go, 
and the value of the work of the great Italian 
architects remain untouched. For the basis of their 
work, and it is this which gives it permanent value, Jay in 
construction ; their real accomplishment lay, not in orna- 
ment, but in their avoidance of it, and in their past- 
mastership of proportion and of the intellectual problems of 
architecture. They studied to some purpose the remains 
of the stupendous architecture of Rome. Not only did 
they extend, toa point as yet undreamt of since the days of 
the Empire, the use of domes and simple vaulting, but 
they recovered the use of the lintel in combination 
with the arch. They threw off the unreasonable іпігісасу 
of detail with which later medisevalism had encumbered 
architecture, and brought back the art to its abstract 
basis in construction, that is to say, to the simplest and 
most direct methods of building, the lintel for crossing 
narrow spaces and the arch for wide ones (I speak, of 
course, without regard to steel and iron construction, at 
that time practically undreamt of), flat ceilings, domes, or 
the simplest forms of vaulting, for covering in their 
areas. 

The great recovery that the Jtalians made from the 
remains of Roman architecture was this use of the lintel: 
and the arch in construction, and the use of domes and 
simple vaulting. А dull man might have recovered its 
detail, but only the genius of Brunelleschi or Peruzzi 
could have disentangled these constructional ideas, simple 
as they seem to us now, and showed how they could be 
applied easily and naturally to every case, as an elastic’ 
method of construction, not merely as an exercise in 
scholastic canons of design. Given, then, a certain method 
of construction, in good architecture, the design in all its 
multifarious parts must follow it. To the arch the 
Renaissance added the lintel; and it is in the play upon 
these abstract motives that the real significance of 
Renaissance architecture lies. 

Now the first Englishman who really grasped this fact 
was Inigo Jones; and it is for this reason that his work is 
so profoundly interesting to us, and so completely differen- 
tiated from the work of his predecessors. At length there 
had appeared а man who understood architecture as the 
Italians understood it; who brushed on one side all the 
detail and ornament which had seemed to the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean designers the whole essence of the art, and 
had gone straight for the heart of the matter; realising 
that, after all, architecture is simple construction, ennobled 
and idealised by the working upon it of a powerful brain 
and highly-trained imagination; and that its strength lies 
in its own abstract qualities, fine proportion, bold distri- 
bution of masses, extreme reticence and simplicity of orpa- 
ment. He saw (and few had seen it in England since the 
days of early Gothic) that architecture is not ornament, 
that ornament, indeed, is only one, perhaps a subordinate 
one, of the many weapons which architecture has in her 
armoury. For the first time after a hundred years of blind 
experiment, this country possessed а real architecture, a 
complete and flexible language. Instead of a set of quota- 
tions from a foreign tongue, it possessed at length an 
organic style. 

I need not dwell at any length on the brilliant ability 
with which Inigo Jones used this style. His exact and 
fastidious refinement is familiar to all students. 

Perhaps we are not all so familiar with. the masterful 
freedom of his designs. It has been customary to insist 
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on the greater versatility of Wren as compared with 
Inigo Jones, and a writer in the Times once attempted to 
make some absurd distinction between Jones and Wren, 
treating Jones as an Italian. and Wren as the first English 
architect proper. The writer in the Times had the 
usual knowledge of amateur critics; but those who 
have studied the work of Inigo Jones and Wren know, 
in the first place, that Wren could never have 
started where he did if Inigo Jones had not preceded him ; 
and, in the second place, that it is a complete mistake to 
identify the work of Jones with that pedantic version of 
Palladianism which the eighteenth-century architects set 
up as his particular manner. That Jones did adopt 
Palladio's architecture as the last word of the Italian 
Renaissance is, of course, undeniable; the point to be 
realised is that, whatever bis imitators may have done, 
Inigo Jones himself worked with all the freedom of genius, 
a freedom founded on the most intimate mastery of the 
actual technique of his art. In this regard I think the 
distinction between Jones and Wren has been very much 
exaggerated, and Wren followed the lines laid down b 
Jones far more closely than has been generally supposed. 

he decadence began with the eighteenth century, with 
the men who succeeded Wren. Where Wren designed, 
these men copied, and they copied the least attractive 
features of Inigo Jones and Palladio. The pedantic con- 
ception of this man of genius which exists in the amateur 
mind is really derived from Kent's publications and 
eighteenth century copies of his work. 

I do not propose to follow further the course of English 
Renaissance architecture. The eighteenth century archi- 
tects allowed their art to be اا‎ may be permitted 
the phrase—first by amateurs and afterwards by men of 
letters. The strength of the old tradition kept them within 
some reasonable limit—at least, as late as the early part of 
this century. But that romantic element of literature, 
which had made its first incursion in the days of Horace 
Walpole, has encroached on architecture with disastrous 
rapidity and power in this century; so much so that, a 
generation back, it almost seemed as if the last trace of 
our fine traditional Classic would disappear under the 
preachments of men with no exact knowledge of architec- 
ture, who approached the subject from a standpoint 
entirely out of relation to the art itself. It would have 
been a curious result if that great development of architec- 
ture which owed its first origin to scholarship should have 
suffered its final extinction at the hands of the literary 
amateur. 

To put together the results of this very general survey, 
I would suggest the following conclusions as the teaching 
of history: (1) that the Italian Renaissance itself was 
the necessary result of far-reaching causes; (2) that our 
English Renaissance in its kind and degree was a part of 
this movement, and is not therefore to be dismissed as a 
mere change of expression in architecture, but must be 
accepted as part of an inevitable development, precluding 
a return to the motives and ideas that lay at the 
back of medieval art; (3) that in architecture the 
real work of the great Italian masters was to rediscover, 
almost to recreate, new methods of construction and 
proportion ; (4) that the fact was not realised by the 
Elizabethan builders, who could not see the wood for 
the trees, and that actually it took about 100 years of ех- 
periment to produce the man who could see beyond this 
detail, and establish order and logic in the tangled maze of 
English architecture ; (5) lastly, and as a corollary to this, 
that the mere fact of his having done so, and the circum- 
stances of the case, have brought about a permanent 
change in the work and position of the modern architect, 
to which I will call your attention later. 

Now, how do we stand at this moment in regard to the 
theory of architecture? I do not mean abstract theory as 
to its philosophical basis, but our own attitude to the art. 
What are the sources to which we look for inspiration? 
What are the ideals at which we aim in actual design? I 
fear that the answer to this question can hardly be satis- 
factor 

We are, here at the end of the nineteenth century, in a 
condition of greater uncertainty and more complete ab- 
sence of conviction than, I should say, at any previous 
period of history. You have merely to look back upon the 
last 100 years. We began the century with the remains 
of the classical tradition, but Adam had already “ im- 
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NENNEN C mIRC MEET MN UEM " it, as he thought: Stuart and Revett had done 
their work, and the Greek fashion was well in the ascen- 
dant. Then came Pugin—ardent, fanatical, full of energy 
and narrow ideas, a very iconoclast in regard to the old 
tradition ; and after him Ruskin, who thought he had 
found the key to architecture in his personal preferences 
and the morality of Exeter Hall. Then came the rush 
for Gothic, Early English, Early French, Early Italian, 
with a vehemence that threatened to sweep the board 
clear of everything but a heterogeneous collection of 
details from every country. Every man has been for 
himself, and meantime architecture has gone to the wall. 

The serious study of architecture, not only as an art, 
but also as an expression of the intelligence which is not 
arbitrary, but determined by certain inevitable causes, has 
almost dropped out*of sight, and I suppose that, in practice, 
the very worst work that has ever been done in England 
has been done іп the last 50 years. I need hardly add 
that a few men of powerful and original mind have done 
admirable work, but the average of architecture has been 
left untouched, and it is by the average level that the state 
of architecture has to be gauged. I do not think that we 
can look back with pride on the artistic attainments of the 
Igth century, judged from any standpoint, and it appears 
likely that we shall enter on the. 20th century without 
having hit upon any certain way through this quagmire of 
modern architecture. 

It is here that the study of the past must help us. I 
have elsewhere endeavoured to trace the stages through 
which the function of the modern architect has developed. 
The days of the craftsman working independently, yet in 
unconscious unison, ceased when the choice of styles 
arose. Не tasted of the tree of knowledge, and henceforth 
to his knowledge of his craft had to be added the responsi- 
bility of conscious judgment, if he was to undertake, I will 
not say architecture, as it might be thought to beg the 
question, but building of any sort. Because, in any 
building nowadays, a man has to use one method of ex- 
pression in preference to another, апа implicity in this 


there is raised the whole question of selection. 
Now, this responsibility proved too much for 
the simple craftsman, as you may see from the 


blunders in design which abound in more ambitious 
Jacobean works: and it was only a question of time how 
soon there should arise the man who had sufficient training 
and intellectual capacity to enable him to discriminate 
between good and bad, to enable him to grasp the logical 
coherence in expression which is an essential element of 
architecture. As soon as such a man arose, the matter 
was settled for good or bad. The architect ceased to be 
a craftsman in the technical sense, and what might be lost 
in craftsmanship was assuredly gained in architecture. I 
think, therefore, that this critical function of an architect, 
this detachment from the actual details of craftsmanship, 
which chafes the enthusiasm of some of by no means the 
least gifted of our younger men, is of the very essence of 
his work. The more of craftsmanship he has the better; 
but a man may be a very good architect without being a 
very good craftsman—I mean a good craftsman in the sense 
of being able to carve his own woodwork and model his 
own ceilings. 

His craftsmanship must be of a wider range. It must 
embrace full knowledge of the past; it must rest on a 
constant habit of analysis of the best methods of expres- 
sion in building, and a keenly critical insight into the 
abstract qualities of architecture, mass, balance, rhythm, 
and proportion. Ап architect, to my mind, should be like 
a fastidious man of letters, he should not be content to 
express his purpose anyhow, he should be anxious to find 
the exact inevitable phrase. It is in this sense, I think, 
that an architect should be an artist of the highest order, 
and this is the position that has, in fact, been forced upon 
him since the days of the Renaissance. Perhaps this 
reflection may be some consolation to those who would 
reluctantly abandon the idea that in craftsmanship lies the 
future of architecture. 

Nor, again, is tbis ideal less exacting than the other. 
To attain to this faculty of reasonable judgment it is cleaf 
that a man must possess knowledge of what has actually 
been done in architecture—the more the better, provid 
he is not over-burdened by it; and this knowledge is not 
mere student’s learning, but means a practical knowledge 
of buildings, gained by careful analysis and measurement 5; 
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and by exact observations of materials and local circum- 
stance. A lifetime of constant study is not too much for 
such a task. 

I would suggest to you, therefore—to those of you, that 
is, who are now beginning your career—that there is no 
short cut to architecture through pattern books, or even 
through the pleasant paths of detail craftsmanship; but 
that, nowadays at any rate, you must have knowledge, and 
that now, as always in the history of architecture, you 
must seek that knowledge not only in books, but also in 
the builder's yard and on the scaffolding of buildings. 

_Т have still one more point to bring before you. 
Perhaps in this рарег I may seem to you to have insisted 
too much on knowledge, too little on imagination, and the 
. Criticism has been made on some remarks of mine else- 
where. In the first place, I would point out that we seem 
to be face to face with some dangerous developments of 
originality, or rather eccentricity. То judge by the 
majority of our buildings, it appears to be thought that 
“knowledge hampers imagination," as it was put by the 
eminent Capability Brown. Certainly the results are a 
very nightmare of architecture. Now there is only one 
antidote to this sort of originality, and it is know- 
ledge. I fancy that some of the more accom- 
plished of our original designers would be rather 
surprised to find that the flattest of their ogees, 
the boldest of their amazing proportions have 
been anticipated, not only in Italy, but even in England. 
Even a cursory knowledge of the work of such a man as 
Baldassare Peruzzi would show them that profound know- 
ledge is not incompatible with the most complete freedom 
in design ; and further, that the most daring imagination 
can co-exist with the mést trivial detail. You may 
recollect the indignation of the old Sieur de Chambray at 
the pretensions of the men of his time, who thought that 
by turning a capital upside down, or something of the sort, 
they had invented a new architecture, “as if the Pan- 
theon" (I quote the Sieur de Chambray) "that same 
stupendous and incomparable structure were not the 
invention of the architect who built it, because he had 
vary'd nothing from the Corinthian ordinance, of which it 
is entirely composed.” 

In the second place, and this,is the gist of all that I 
have said, this knowledge is not an end, but a means. For 
an architect does not study in order to reproduce what 
other men have said once and for all, but to perfect his 
own mastery of expression ; and just as a poet does not 
invent a jargon of his own or write in the language of 
Chaucer, but takes the current language of his time, and 
compels it to his purpose, so an architect would not waste 
his time in a vain ambition of a new style, or a futile cop 
of an old one, but would master the best іп all the archi- 
tecture of his country, and find thereby an ample language 
for his own individuality. It is not styles, therefore, that 
we are concerned with, but style, that indefinite quality of 
all good architecture, whether Greek or Roman, Gothic 
or Renaissance; indefinable, and ever varying, because it 
varies with the individuality of the artist, because it 
depends on the faculty that the man possesses of giving 
the simplest and yet the most complete expression of all 
his purpose. 

It is here that knowledge must come in, as the 
groundwork of good architecture. We want to know, 
as part of our training in our art, how other men in the 
past have solved the difficulties that confront us now; 
and it is only by this long laborious study that we can 
learn to discriminate between good and bad, and to free 
our own method of expression from what is trivial and 
irrelevant. It is this way, I think, and not along the 
pleasant paths of the amateur, that therelies the best 
chance of the architecture of the future. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GOTHIC ARCHI- 
ТЕСТОКЕ. 


HE subject of the paper read at the meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects оп Monday 
evening last by Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., was 
“ The Beginnings of Gothic Architecture: Norman 
Vaulting in England.” Mr. Bilson, by way of preface to 


his paper, had contributed a paper to the Institute Journal 
reviewing recent investigations of French archzologists 
into the origin and development of Gothic architecture. 
The following were the principal works referred to:— 
L’Architecture religieux dans ancien diocèse de Soissons au 
XI". et au ХІІ siècle, by Е. Lefévre-Pontalis; L'Art 
Gothique, by Louis Gonse; La Transition, by Anthyme 
Saint-Paul, in the Revue de Ау? chrétien ; Monumens veligyeux 
de l’ Architecture romane et de transition dans la region picarde, 
by C. Enlart; and Die Anfänge des gothischen Baustsls ; zur 
Kritik des gegenwärtigen Standes der Frage, by С. Dehio, in the 
Repertorium. für Kunstwissenschaft. The author commended 
these researches to the attention of English students still 
prone to accept as final the judgments of earlier writers 
such as Viollet-le-Duc, some of which have been found 
untenable in the light of more recent inquiry. Mr. Bilson 
stated that in his prefatory paper he had made free use of 
Herr Dehio's masterly treatise, the general conclusions of 
which must, in the main, eventually win acceptance even 
among the younger French school of inquirers. 

Mr. Bilson's paper commenced by a reference to the 
development of Norman Romanesque resulting from the 
revival of architecture in Normandy early in the eleventh 
century, and noted some of its most striking charac- 
teristics. Available literary evidence tends to show that 
some of the Norman methods were already in use in 
England before the Conquest, but we are not justified in 
believing that the design of these English buildings was 
marked by the logical precision so characteristic of Norman 
work, or that the English had taken any step in the 
direction of vaulting over their churches. 

In studying the development of vaulting as illustrated 
by English examples between the Norman conquest and 
the middle of the 12th century, the author dealt first with 
the vaults of the lower parts of churches, such as aisles and 
crypts, citing existing examples of the various forms 
described. 

The ground vault in its simplest form results from the 
intersection of two semi-cylindrical vaults at right angles 
to one another, a survival, in fact, of the Roman groined 
vault. Generally, however, these groined vaults are 
banded by semi-circular transverse arches or doubleaux, 
usually of simple square section, and forming a 
kind of permanent centring. The adoption of 
these doubleaux, however, involved considerable 
inconvenience in.the construction of the springing of the 
groin. In the Roman groined vault and its imitations the 
groin springs from the external angle of the pier or pilaster. 
In many of the early Norman: vaults the groin springs 
either from the internal angle formed by the junction of 
the transverse arch at its springing with the wall-face, or 
from the face of the wall or arch close to the angle. As 
the vaults were constructed of rubble masonry with thick 
joints, and covered with plaster, this method of springing 
the groin was obviously defective as a matter of construc- 
tion. Consequently, we find the difficulty met at a very 
early date by a further development in the membering of 
the supporting pier, the pilaster which carries the trans- 
verse arch is flanked on each side by a secondary pilaster, 
which affords an independent support for the groin. In 
some crypts where the vaulting is supported by single 
cylindrical shafts, the springing of the vault is sub-divided 
in a similar manner, so as to give a separate projection for 
the springing of the groin. A further advance consisted 
in the substitution of a shaft for the square pilaster which 
supported the groin. At Saint Etienne, Caen, and at 
Winchester Cathedral, an improvement is found in the 
construction of certain of the vaults. The haunches ofthe 
vault, for a short distance above the springing, are con- 
structed of ashlar, above which the vault is of rubble, 
plastered. 

Having described the modification the simple groined 
vault underwent when necessitated by the oblong or 
irregular plan of the bays to be vaulted, the author passed 
to his main subject, therib vault. Wherever it originated, 
or whatever the circumstances under which it was evolved, 
the advantage gained by the introduction of the rib was 
obvious. It afforded a permanent centring for the groin, 
the weakness of which in vaults over wide spans must 
always have rendered them liable to failure. It com- 
pleted the membering of the vault which had commenced 
when the transverse arch was added to the Roman groined 
vault. The new expedient was readily adopted and rapidly 
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developed by the Normans in England as well as in 
Normandy. | 

The cathedral church of Durham is the most complete 
early example of the adoption of the ribbed vault in Eng- 
land. Contemporary chroniclers record that every part of 
the church was covered with ribbed vaulting between 
1093 and 1133. The plan of the choir and east side of 
the transepts shows that it was the intention from the 
first to cover both the aisles and the main spans with the 
vaults which were actually constructed. The aisle vaults 
of choir and transepts (the various features of which 
were described in detail by theauthor), constructed under 
Bishop William between 1093 and 1096, are clearly part 
of the original work; masonry and mouldings correspond 
in character with those of the choir arcades, and for con- 
structional reasons, the aisle vaults must, as usual, have 
been erected along with the main walls. The vaults of 
thenave aisles, the characteristics of which were next 
discussed, are the work of Bishop Ralph Flambard (1099- 
1128), and, as he completed the nave as far as the high 
vault, the aisle vaults may safely be attributed to the first 
decade of the 12th century. They correspond in character 
with the aisle vaults of choir and transepts, except in a 
few minor points. 

The next dated example of ribbed vaulting is to be found 
in the reconstructed parts of the transepts of Winchester 
Cathedral. The original work in these transepts belongs 
to the church which Bishop Walkelin commenced in 1079, 
and which the Monks entered in 1093. The works of 
reconstruction necessitated by the fall of the central tower 
in 1107 are easily distinguishable from the original work 
by the different thickness of the masonry joints. The date 
of these ribbed vaults may be put within two or three 
years after the tower fell. 

Peterborough Cathedral presents examples of ribbed 
vaults, the date of which is proved by documentary 
evidence. The earlier church was destroyed by fire in 
1116, and the present building was commenced in 1117 or 
1118. In 1140 or 1143 the Monks entered the new church. 
The parts then completed include the choir and east side 
of the transepts (except, perhaps, the clerestories). The 
aisles of choir and transepts throughout are covered with 
ribbed vaults, the distinctive features of which the author 
described. 

The paper then went on to discuss M. Félix de 
Verneilh's conclusions with regard to the Peterborough 
vaults, on which M. Lefévre-Pontalis based his statement 
that the ribs were added afterwards in the second half of 
the 12th century. M. de Verneilh's theory was that the 
supporting shafts were designed to receive the projecting 
groins of unribbed vaults, and that the actual ribs were 
added afterwards. In the recent taking down and rebuild- 
ing of the central tower, however, no evidence whatever 
was found to support this theory. It is clear that these 
Peterborough vaults are original, from the fact that they 
do not stand alone, but are analogous in their method and 
construction to a large number of vaults which cannot all 
be the result of such an alteration as M. de Verneilh 


suggested. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE DESIGNING OF PUBLIC BATHS.* 
(Concluded from page 195.) | 


By A. SAXON SNELL. 


WARM BATHS. 


E have next to consider the warm baths, provided only 

for washing purposes. The present form is almost 
invariably the ordinary slipper bath as it is called ; but— 
to be prophetic again—I think the days of its general use 
are numbered. Some of them will always be;required, and 
it is worth while to describe them. The best form is, of 
course, the porcelain enamelled bath glazed inside and out, 
and sometimes with a glazed rolled edge. Personally, I 
always use those glazed inside only, and with a wood top 
(teak for preference), because I think the greatly increased 
cost of outside glazing never worth the better appearance ; 
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’ * А paper read before the Architectural Association on the 3rd inst. 


and a roll edge, although cleanly, is uncomfortable, and 
тау be dangerous. It also adds even more to cost. Тһе 
usual length is 5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 7 in. from out to out. 

These baths are usually enclosed in front, for reasons 
which have never quite convinced me, and I am now 
omitting the casings. Each bath is fitted up in a very 
small room, which has an area of 36 ft., but better до ft., 
or as much larger as can be afforded. The walls are 
generally built up of slate slabs, 6 ft. 6 in. to 7 ft. high, 
sometimes left plain, and more often highly finished in 
enamelling. Marble is also employed, but I do not recom- 
mend it, and for this reason, it 1s so necessary to keep 
these places absolutely clean that any surface which will 
hide even the appearance of dirt is to be avoided. 
Inversely, they should not only be clean, but look it, to : 
inspire confidence. It is impossible to see at a glance 
whether marble is or is not perfectly clean. Various other 
forms of partition wall are employed, and notably a thin, 
glazed both sides, brick wall. I prefer the slate, because 
with its use no woodwork at all is necessary, even as door- 

osts. 

d Each bath should be fitted with hot and cold water 
taps, fixed on to the front partition with the valve spindles 
taken through, so that the attendant outside can turn on 
or off the water. In the same way the waste valve should 
be operated by the attendant from the outside, but it is 
desirable to have the means of doing so also from the 
inside of the room. Тһе floors of these compartments 
should, of course, be impervious to wet—tiles or mosaic if 
we can afford it, granolithic for economy. А disagreeable 
experience has taught me that these floors should be laid 
to fall. Bathers sometimes splash the water over the 
sides, and the baths also overflow at times. 

Mr. Hessell Tiltman dwelt at some length upon the 
shower, or rain douche, baths, which are in use in many 
continental towns ; and advocated their adoption in this 
country. At the time, I mentioned that some form of it 
had been successfully inaugurated by a northern manu- 
facturer for his workmen several years ago. I have since 
refreshed my memory, and will refer 'any one who is in- 
terested in the details to a paper read before the Sanitary 
Institute Congress in 1888, at Worcester, by Mr. Charles 
Clement Walker, F.R.A.S. 

The main idea of these baths is that the bather shall not 
be compelled to bathe in water which has already been 
fouled by what we may describe as the first washing of 
his body, but that every drop of water, as it becomes 
soiled, should be carried. away at once. This idea was 
adopted over twenty years ago by Mr. H. Saxon Snell for 
lavatories in a poor law industrial school. It has been 
improved and modified since in many ways, but the 
Principe remains the same. Another advantage of such 

aths is that they could be erected at about half the cost 
of the ordinary slipper bath, and it would be possible 
therefore to make a lower charge for their use, a matter of 
very considerable importance in the great work of reducing 
the numbers of that class which is facetiously dubbed the 
* Great Unwashed.” It is, however, very hard to wean 
the public from old-established customs, however salutary 
the innovation proposed. It is a good beginning to provide 
a hot and cold shower to the slipper baths, and in time, no 
doubt, we shall discard the bath itself. I say we, because 
I think most of us have a sneaking regard for the com- 
fortable warmth of a casing 4 in. thick of warm water for 
a few moments, and some of us love the shower—the cold 
shower—more in theory than practice. 

Before leaving the subject, it is well to note the 
necessity of light and ventilation and plenty of both in the 
room. The amount of vapour alone given off from the 
baths will soon make everything clammy and the atmos- 
рһеге foggy unless it can be quickly removed. А lantern 
with opening side lights is generally sufficient. 

I do not propose to deal with medicated, sitz, vapour, 
and other special baths, beyond noting that one or two 
тау be included with advantage. Turkish baths іп а 
public institution are as yet exceptional, but no doubt 
when their hygienic properties are more widely known, 
and, I may add, when they can be indulged in more 
cheaply, no public baths will be completed without them. 
ay the way, why should it be considered necessary to 
з ов. лао eastern forms and decoration in Turkish 

aths 


They are none too soul-inspiring, and are - 
certainly not “at home.” 


Personally, I propose to break 
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through the tradition in the Stratford Baths, and try the 
effect of the latest new humour in design. 

A fair-sized waiting-room, which should be comfortably 
furnished, is necessary to each set of baths, for there is 
much waiting to be endured at certain times in all estab- 
lishments. Water-closets, in the proportion of, say, one 
to fifteen baths, should be provided, and they should have 
direct and separate light and ventilation. 

The Committee requested me to read a paper on 
« Public Baths," and I have assumed that the omission of 
‘‘washhouses,” which are almost invariably associated 
with the subject, was intentional; and I felt profoundly 
thankful, because the subject of washhouses is a fairly 
large one in itself, and could not be adequately dealt with 
as part of another. 

TOWEL LAUNDRY. 


Every set of public baths must, however, have a small, 
completely-fitted laundry as part of the establishment. 
This is required entirely for washing the hundreds—may 
be thousands—of towels and bathing-dresses used by the 
bathers. 

Towels, as they are used, are thrown by the bathing. 
` attendants into receptacles which are periodically emptied 
and taken to the laundry, washed, and returned to the 
store or the pay office, It follows then, that there should 
be easy means of communication between the depart- 
ments, and this is the best achieved by the subways. If it 
is possible to have a shoot from each department in these 
subways a basket or trolley can be placed under to receive 
the dirty towels, and some labour is saved thereby. 

With respect to the laundry-room itself, it. is only 
necessary to say that the floor should be paved to falls, the 
walls should be faced, at least 6 ft. or 7 ft. high, with 
white glazed bricks, and there should be ample light and 
ventilation, mostly from the roof. The machinery, should 
include the usual rotary washing-machines, centrifugal 
wringers, steeping and rinsing-tanks, and a few wash-tubs. 
Steam-heated drying horses are also required, and if there 
is not room for a fai? number (and they take а dispropor- 
tionate space), a cylindrical steam-drying and ironing- 
machine will do a very large amount of work for the space 
it occupies. | 

As tbe machinery must be power-driven, it is always 
desirabie to have the laundry not too far from the engine- 
room; but it will be found desirable to keep the two 
departments quite separate, if women are employed in the 
laundry. uf 

ENGINE-ROOM AND BOILER-HOUSE. 


The engine-room and boiler-house should, in my opinion, 
be quite show-places in their way. Until quite late years 
these vital parts of the establishment have generally been 
consigned to odd corners or dark basements ; in fact, any- 
where where the ingenuity of the engineer can possibly 
fit up his boilers, &c. Only two or three years ago I went 
over a building, but just then erected, which comprised 

ublic baths, a gymnasium, free library, and technical 
institute, in which the necessity of a boiler and engine- 
house had apparently been forgotten; indeed, I believe 
actually so. So the boilers were put in the subway, under 
part of the swimming-bath hall, and the engines and 
electrical plant were arranged in a line along the narrower 
part of the same subway. Тһе towel laundry was 7 ft. 
6 in. high, with no light but what could be obtained from 
little areas, and the communication between it and the 
engine-room was a doorway, 2 ft. wide and 4 ft. high. It 
could not be bigger without cutting too much out of the 
bath wall-piers. | 

In the smallest institutions at least two steam boilers 
are required, and if three can be afforded all the better, 
because with three boilers it is possible to use one for 
the direct supply of hot water. The engine-room must of 
course be closed off from the boiler house, and room will 
be required for an engine, boiler, feed pumps, lathe and 
other tools. I have said that the engine-room and boiler- 
house are, or should be, show places, and, perhaps in 
saying so I am assuming іп my professional brethren 
something of the keen pleasure I personally always feel in 
the contemplation of machinery and engineering work 
generally. Perhaps I may be permitted to add that I 
have always felt that we should none of us be worse archi- 
tects for understanding a little of the subject. Short of 
this I do not see any better way of ensuring that advance 


in building so desirable to keep pace with the marvellous 
development of engineering than a closer alliance with 
those who have made engineering their study and practice. 
Professional exclusiveness and jealousy may yet die down 
suffüciently for this. Already the majority of architects 
consult the other profession very largely, but not as much, 
I think, as they will in future. I have not much necessity 
to do so myself, because it is part of the tradition of my 
office to lay down the engineering schemes in all their 
details in all buildings. Yet that very fact has.taught me 
how much this matter affects, or should affect, the design 
and details of a building. | 

The profession of ап architect calls for so wide and 


varied a knowledge of ever-increasing details that purely 


engineering work would appear a serious addition to our 
labours ; but certainly the 10716166 of so much as applies 
to the purposes of our own buildings is most desirable. 
Short of this it is absolutely essential to acquire so much 
as will enable us to associate ourselves appreciatively with 
the professional engineer whom we consult. I may add, by 
the way, that it would be to the advantage of the building 
Work carried out by engineers (public bridges, for instance) 
if they would consult an architect—and a good one—and 
take his advice with respect to the architectural “ trim- 
mings.” Probably the architect would say, “ Don't have 
апу”; but the work as a whole would not suffer. Adjoin- 
ing the boiler-house should be a large coal store, and, 
within bounds, the larger the better. It should have 
direct communication with the boiler-house and the public 
street. | | 


ADMINISTRATION. 


We arrive now at the administration of the building. 
The superintendent's apartments should be designed like 
any other private house, and it should have separate 
access to the public street. Six, or at most eight, rooms 
are all that are necessary, and, as I mentioned before, they 
should be comfortable and as roomy as can be afforded. 

А board or committee room is necessary, and our clients 
will never complain if we lavish a little architectural dis- 
play therein —and small blame to them. Unpaid public 
work deserves comfortable and, indeed, elegant surround- 
ings. A superintendent's store for towels, soap, and other 
necessaries 1s essential. It should scarcely have less area 
than 150ft., and may be nearly twice that size with 
advantage. If either of the baths are to be used at times 
for a gymnasium or public entertainments, we сап scarcely 
have too much rough storage room, which may be in base- 
ment or even subways. 

Without going into many other details which would 
occupy the rest of the evening to deal with exhaustively, 
I think it well to mention briefly the important matter of 
drainage, because there are special conditions to be met 
in public baths. In the first place the swimming bath 
drains should not be connected to the general system, and 
if possible each bath should drain direct into the public 
sewer, with the usual disconnecting trap, &c., of course. 
Ifthey are connected to the general system the enormous 
pressure and bulk of the bath-water will quickly choke 
back the flow from any other part ofthe building, if it does 
not even find its way up the pipe into the lower parts. A 
large sluice-valve is necessary close to the bath outlet. It 
is important, too, to bear in mind tbat the outlet should 
be covered with a close grating. . Some few years since, in 
letting off a certain amount of water to lower its level in a 
swimming-bath, a boy was drawn by the strong suction 
right into the outlet-pipe and, of course, drowned. The 
warm baths may be taken direct into an ordinary drain, 
provided the latter discharges over an opentrap. Theend 
of the drain-pipe should be continued up in iron as a 
ventilator. А further precaution against foul air entering 
the room is to trap each bath. 

The Midland Superintendent I referred to writes me 
that at his establishment the wastes are carried untrapped 
through the floor into а subway to discharge over а 
channel in the floor of this subway, which leads the water 
offto a trap ; but, he adds, that in this case the channel is 
too shallow, and so the bath-water is practically discharged 
on.to the subway floor with unpleasant results. I mention 
the matter as an instance of the want of that care and fore- 
thought which are so essential in dealing with the subject. 
It is not a bad idea fo discharge over such a channel if it 
is only deep enough and can be regularly cleaned with a 
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hose. Finally, every part of the drainage should be easily 
accessible, for delay in removing a stoppage might 
seriously disorganise the work of the establishment. 


THE GUINNESS TRUST. 


HE trustees of the Guinness Trust have issued their 
ninth annual report, and the accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1898. Тһе report is as follows :— 

“ The capital of the London fund now amounts to 
£298,140 os. 34. Тһе sum given by Sir E. C. Guinness 
(Lord Iveagh) in 1889 was £200,000, to which has been 
added the sum of £25,000 given by the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany іп 1893, and £73,140 os. 34. net income from rents 
and investments. The net income for the year, after 
making a contribution to the depreciation and contingency 
fund, amounted to £8,683 13s. rod. The buildings in 
Snow’s Fields, Bermondsey, have been opened for occu- 
pation as the several blocks were completed. Pending the 
completion of buildings erected by the South-Eastern 
Railway Company, six blocks were temporarily reserved 
for the re-housing of persons belonging to the working 
classes displaced by the widening of the company's line 
near London Bridge. In addition to the rental of the 
tenements reserved, the sum of £4,000 has been received 
for this accommodation, and added to the depreciation and 
contingency fund. Allthe buildings oontinue to let well. 
Club or common rooms are provided, and supplied with 
papers, books, games, &c. Тһе baths, the boiling water 
supplied from urns morning and evening for making tea, 
and the constant hot-water supply for washing purposes 
continue to be appreciated and largely used by the tenants. 
On December 31, 1898, there were 8,116 persons living in 
the trust buildings. According to the returns furnished 
by the district registrars, there were during the year 348 
births and 115 deaths in the buildings, the birth.rate being 
15:07 рег 1,000, and the death-rate 14:88 per 1,000. The 
average weekly earnings of each tenant, including, so far 
as can be ascertained, those of his family) in residence at 
the close of the year was £1 os. 34d. Тһе average weekly 
rent of each room was 2s. 144., covering chimney-sweeping, 
and the use of Venetian blinds, common room, baths, and 
hot-water supply. Тһе trustees have provided 2,208 
separate dwellings, containing 4,568 rooms, besides laun- 
dries, club rooms, costers' sheds, perambulator sheds, &c. In 
the present yearthey have purchased a site in the Fulham 
Palace Road, Hammersmith. Plans for covering this site, 
and also fot further buildings on the Snow's Fields site are 
in course of preparation. Тһе capital of the Dublin Fund 
now amounts to £ 59,290 9s. 3d. Тһе sum given by Sir E. 
C. Guinness (Lord Iveagh) in 1880 was £ 50,000, to which 
has been added the sum of £9,290 95. 3d., net income from 
rents and investments. Тһе net income for the year, after 
making the proper contribution to the depreciation fund, 
amounted to Z1,4304s. This sum includes £650 gs. to be 
paid by the trustees of St. Patrick's Park in respect of the 
accommodation afforded.to them in the new Bride Street 
buildings for persons displaced in the formation of the park. 
On December 31st, 1898, there were 674 persons living in the 
buildings. During the year there were 30 births and four 
deaths. The average weekly earnings of each family in 


“SANITAS ” 
DISTEMPER. 


A Washable Sanitary Distemper for Whitening 
and Disinfecting Walls and Ceilings of Passages, 
Ceilars, Stables, Kennels, Sheds, Farm Buildings, 
Railway Trucks, Horse Boxes, and for General Use. 
7 lb. Tins, 1s. 9d. ; 14 lb. Tins, 3s. ; 28 1b. Kegs, 
Bs. 6d.; 56 lb. Kegs, 10s. 6d.; and 20s. per cwt. 


THE “SANITAS” COMPANY, LTD., 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. ` 
Manufacturers of Disinfectants and Sanitary Appliances. 


residence at the close of the year was 18s. 134. The average 
weekly rent of each room was 1s. 10}d., covering chimney- 
sweeping, and the use of Venetian blinds, baths, and hot. 
water supply. The trustees are about to erect a third block 
of buildings on the New Bride Street site." 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ESSRS. WM. POTTS & SONS, clock manufacturers, 

of Newcastle-on- Tyne and Guildford Street, Leeds, 

have just erected a new turret clock at the Newcastle-on- 

Tyne Infantry Barracks, for Н.М. Government. They are 

also erecting а new turret clock, to show the time on 

three external dials, for Messrs. Swan & Hunter, ship 
builders, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Tue New Schools, Arlecdon, Cumberland, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent 
Manchester grates, patent exhaust ventilators, and inlet 


tubes, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 


and Brother, of Manchester. 
—— M ——— 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS, 


Architectural Association.—March 24th, 7 p.m. 
cussion Section). Mr. L. Jacob on “ Arbitration." 
Architectural Association of Ireland.—March 28th, 8 p.m. 
Мг. W. G. Doolin on * Two А.А. Excursions." 

Central School of Avts.—March ‘24th, 8 p.m. Mr. J 
Starkie Gardner on “ Metal Work." 

Edinburgh Architectural Associatin.—March 25th. Visit 
to Mortonhall-rd., and Grange House. 

Glasgow Institute of Architects—March 27th, 2 p.m. 
Council Meeting; March 30th, 2 p.m., General Meeting. 

Municipal Officers’ Association.—March 25th, 6.30 p.m. 
Annual Dinner at Café Monico. Mr. C. W. Tagg will 
preside. 

Technical College Architectural Craftsman s Sootety (Glasgow). 
— March 31st, 8 p.m. Papers by Messrs. J. Lockhead and 
C. E. Monro оп “ Architect v. Contractor," ара “Тһе 
Public and Architecture," respectively. 

Institution of Civil. Engineers.—March 28th, 8 p.m. Mr. 
К. А. Hadfield on “ Alloys of Iron and Nickel." 

Institution of Фито’ Engineers.—March 25th, 3 p.m. 
Visit to Testing Station of British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee at Hanover Gate, Regent's Park, N.W. 5 

Royal Institution.—March 25th, 3 p.m. Rt. Hon. Lord 
Rayleigh on “ The Mechanical Properties of Bodies." (7). 

Sanitary Institute.—March 25th, 3 p.m. Inspection at 
Sutton Sewage Works; March 27th, 3 p.m. Inspection at 
Metropolitan Cattle Market, N.; March 29th, 8 p.m. 
Demonstration of Book-Keeping as carried out in Sanitary 
Inspector's Office, by Mr. A. Taylor. 


(Dis- 
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THE new Llanelly and Burryport Railway has been 
opened. Running parallel with the: Great Western for 
four and a half miles, it not only connects the two ports, 
but is intended to tap the rich bituminous and anthracite 
coal-fields of the Gwendraeth Valley. 
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The oval Institute of British Architects. 


UILDING, SURVEYING.— Examinations for Certificates of Competency 
‚to act as District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 1894, and 
as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, will be held at the Institute 
on the 20TH and ?1st APRIL. 
Applications will be received until the бтн APRIL by the undersigned, 
from whom forms of application, &c., may be obtained. 
V. J. LOCKE, SECRETARY, 
No. 9, ConduitStreet, Hanover Square, London, W. 
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THE LICENSING OF ARCHITECTS 
IN ILLINOIS. 


W* have received the first biennial report of the 
V Board of Examiners of Architects of the State of 
Illinois, U.S.A. This is rather an interesting document, 
seeing that Illinois is the first of the American States to 
give a recognised professional standing, to architects by 
legislative enactment. Of course the scheme has been of 
the nature of an experiment, and so far as the figures 
given in the report before us may be taken to indicate 
success, the results must be regarded as very satisfactory. 
The Board was organised in September, 1897, and com- 
prised Messrs. Dankmer Adler ips Pete B. 
Wright (Secretary and Treasurer) М. Clifford Ricker, 
Wim. Zimmerman, and William H. Reeves. The Board 
‚appeaz,to have had a busy time of it within the three 
months following their аррав дені as up to the end of 
December, 1897, the total number of applications for 
licenses dealt with was 794. Up to February 11th, 1898, 
the number of applications approved were 414, and 73 
were rejected: 


Meanwhile, the Board had been considering 
the programme for the examinations to be. held, 
for the first time, in January, 1808, and from 


which the above applicants were exempted. The 
Board appears to have been fully alive to the respon- 
sibility of fixing up this examination programme. Тһе 
only direction they had upon the subject was contained in 
part of section 4, which provided that “the examination 
shall have special reference to the construction of buildings, 
and a test of the knowledge of the candidate of the strength 
of materials, and of his ability to make practical applica- 
tion of such knowledge in the ordinary professional work 
of an architect, and in the duties of a supervisor of me- 
chanical work on buildings, and should also seek to 
determine his knowledge of the laws of sanitation as 
applied to buildings.” The Board considered that, while 
. it was not absolutely confined to these requirements, they 
were the essentials in the education of an architect who 
was to be safely trusted to exercise the privileges given by 
the license, and that any other qualifications he might have 
were, in the eyes of the law, only incidental to them. The 
Board seem to have come to the conclusion, wisely 
enough we think, that the examination should be almost 
exclusively on practical lines, for though planning and 
design are brought in as points to be weighed up 
amongst others the question of artistic capacity fer se 
appears to have really no place in the programme. Оп 
the whole perhaps this is just as well. Indeed, the certi- 
ficate issued to successful candidates is to the effect that 
having passed a satisfactory examination, with special 
reference to the construction of buildings, and strength of 
materials, and their ability to make practical application 
of such knowledge in the ordinary professional work of an 
architect, the duties of a supervisor, mechanical work upon 
. buildings, and the laws of sanitation as applied to build- 
ings, they are entitled to license upon payment of the 
licence fee, And it is upon such certificate that license to 
practise as an architect 1s granted. 
. The first examinations were held on January 11th, 12th, 
and 13th, 1898, and the programme was arranged as 
. follows :—January 11th, 9 to 12 a.m., “ Materials aud Con- 
struction of Buildings," ten subjects, as follows: Founda- 
tions, Stone Masonry, Mortar, Brick Masonry, Cast-Iron 
Work, Carpentry, Joinery, Тіппегв Work, Plastering, 


Painting. Same day, 1 to 3 p.m., “ Strength of Materials,” 
seven subjects as follows : Tension, Compression, Cast-Iron 
Columns, Shearing, Transverse Strain, Steel Floor Beams, 
Roof Truss. Same day, 3 to 5 p.m., “ Supervision," seven 
subjects, as follows: Excavations, Stone Masonry, Brick 
Masonry, Iron and Steel Construction, Carpentry, Roof- 
ing, Plastering. The second day, January 12, was given 
entirely to making a preliminary study of a problem, 
as if given by a client to an architect, to demonstrate 
“ability to make practical application of such knowledge 
in the ordinary professional work of an architect." The 
candidates were not advised of the “ points” by which 
this exercise would be judged. They were such as 
are most prominently involved in the problem in question, 
and might be different in other problems. The points іп 
this case were as follows: (1) Merit as Investment. (2) 
Planning. (3) Construction. (4) Design. (5) Rendering. 
The third day, January 13, was given to “ Sanitation," 
three hours, 9 to 12 a.m., seven subjects: Soil Pipes and 
Traps, Plumbing Fixtures, Cold Water Supply and Fix- 
tures, Hot Water Supply, Het Air Furnaces and Pipes, 
Steam Heating, Ventilation. 

The next examinations were held in June, 1898, and 
were on precisely similar lines, except that the passing 
mark was fixed at 70 (out of 100), instead of 50 as in the 
first examinations. Taking the January and June examina- 
tions together there were 60 candidates, and as a result 43 
licenses were issued, the percentage of failures being even 
smaller than given by these figures, as the issue since some 
nine approved candidates failed to take out licenses. 

In connection with these examinations it was decided b 
the Board “that the diploma of graduation from the 
four years’ course in architecture or architectural engineer- 
ing in the University of Illinois be accepted as satisfactory 
evidence of a competent knowledge of architectural con- 
struction, of the laws of sanitation, and of the strength of 
materials, required in the practice of an architect in 
Illinois, according to law ; provided, that in each case the 
applicant shall present evidence satisfactory to this Board 
to show that he has acquired the ability to successfully 
apply this knowledge to the design and construction of 
buildings." 

Jt will thus be seen that the view taken by the Illinois 
State in regard to the examination and licensing of archi- 
tects is almost entirely one of practical competency. Itisto 
this end that they bave sought to make an architect compe- 
tent and honest by a legislative enactment—an enactment 
which, in the words of the Board of Examiners in their 
report, ''recognises the architect's responsibilities and 
duties to the ple, requires that he shall be a man of 
sufficient knowledge to be safely entrusted with the planning 
and construction of the buildings which shelter the whole 
population of the State, and holds him responsible for his 
own acts, by forbidding him to exercise these privileges, if 
found, upon trial, to be grossly incompetent, reckless or 
dishonest." This intention is admirable, of course, but one 
of the first results of the working of the enactment has 
been a crop of complaints as to violations of it by un- 
licensed men, and the question has been raised as to how 
and by what authority such violaters of the law are to be 
prosecuted. Up to the time of the issue of the Board's 
report this important point had not been legally determined. 

Meanwhile the Board have issued a “' circular of infor- 
mation " specially defining the nature of the violations and 
the penalties attached thereto. In this circular special 
attention is called to the definition.of an architect as set 
out in Section 9 of the Act. “Ап architect," states the 
circular, ** is a person who shall be engaged in the planning 
or supervision of the erection, enlargement, or alteration 
of buildings for others, and to be constructed by other persons 
than himself. The intention implied in this is what fixes his 
status, while the builder who makes plans must have no 
other intention than to execute them himself. His respon- 
sibility for the construction must be undivided. Тһе re- 
sponsibility for the plumbing and drainage of the building 
must rest upon the party who puts in that work, because 
other State laws fix the responsibility there, especially in 
cases where there is noarchitect." But whilst the architect 
who plans or supervises building operations ior another 
person must take out a licence and subm't himself to the 
risk of all sorts of pains and penalties, any man may make 
plans for buildings which are to be erected by himself (or 
hie employees) for himself. The law, we are told, does 
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not prohibit the making of plans and specifications for а 
building by its owner, 1f the same is erected by himself or 
his employees ; but he must not call himself an architect. 
“А contractor or builder, acting in the employ of other 
persons than himself, mey make plans and specifications 
for a building, and superintend its construction, provided 
that such building is erected by himself ос by his em- 
ployees. But he may not announce himself as the archi- 
tect of such building, and he may not employ other con- 
tractors than himself upon the whole or any part of its 
construction. The law grants him permission to make 
plans and specifications only upon condition of his execu- 
ting them himself, or by his employees." This seems to 
us a somewhat weak arrangement, which would easily 
ehable any one to drive the proverbial coach and four right 
through the enactment. | 

Büt, of course, after all, (һе whole thing depends upon 
what you define an architect to be. The Illinois State 
apparently regard him very much as we in this country 
should regard an ignorant and somewhat unconscientious 
pus a workman who possibly needs a little 
egal persuasion to make himself both competent 
and honest. That he should be an educated man 
and an artist, and possibly а gentleman, they 
apparently do not altogether imagine, though they 
are careful enough to make it possible to punish him 
if he dares “ to advertise, or put ош any sign or card, or 
other device, which might indicate to the public that he is 
entitled to practice as an architect." 

The ignoring of the artistic qualifications of the men 
-whom the Illinois State are willing to license as architects 
is, we think, a wise thing to do. For they really only 
examine them as constructors and sanitarians, and certifi- 
cate and license them as superior clerks of the works. But 
for the life of us we cannot understand why the man who 
calls himself an architect, and is not, is any worse 
offender than the Illinois State themselves, who 
license men to practise as architects, although they 
have only satisfied the examiners as to one part of 
their qualifications to be called such. Good honest 
construction and efficient sanitation are of necessity 
essentia] qualities in any building, but they are 
not architecture. And the man who may be perfectly 
competent to supply these requirements, and yet has no 
knowledge of the art of architecture is not an architect. 
Out ofthe many men who may pass an examination such 
as the one prescribed by the Illinois Board of Examiners, 
not one, we venture to say, need have the smallest preten- 
sion to bona fide knowledge of architecture as an art. Yet 
if he has not, how can we call him an architect? For 
architecture without art does not exist. 


THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT, 
1897. 

EFINING and interpreting the meaning and inten- 
1) tions of the provisions of the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act, 1897, is, as is usual with most Parliamentary 
measures of the kind, left for men learned in the law to 
undertake. The notion that the provisions of an Act of 
. Parliament should be so clearly made out by those 
. responsible for its authorship that they could never lead to 
hitigation is, of course, quite utopian. But the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act seems likely to prove a more than 
usually contentious measure, we should say, judging from 
the number of appeal cases which have come before the 
Lords Justices of Appeal. And when the appeal goes 
against the claimant for compensation it makes what is 
poso y a hard case doubly hard. It is curious to note 
how subtly the Justices of Appeal discriminate between 
what is left out of a clause and what is intended by that 
which it contains. Hence the result is generally quite 
uncertain until the judgment is given, and then, of course, 
everything is made as plain as daylight to the lay under- 
standing ! 

° Ina case brought before Lords Justices Smith, Collins 
and Romer in the Court of Appeal on Saturday, we have 
a capital illustration of the legal difficulties in the way of 
interpreting the clauses of the Workmen's Compensation 
Act. А workman had been killed whilst engaged in help- 
ing to put in some iron stays into a new building to 
strengtben it. He fell off a plank placed on trestles. The 
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widow claimed compensation, and a county court judge 
had awarded her some /250 by way of compensation. 
This finding was appealed against, with the result that the 
appeal was allowed. 

The ground upon which the appeal was allowed was 
defined by Lord Justice Smith to be that this was not a 
case of employment on a building which was being con- 
structed or repaired. “ Here," said his lordship, “the 
building was already completed, and was іп actual use. 
After it was completed something which was not in the 
original design was found to be necessary in order to 
strengthen it. Thereupon ironmasters (judges seem 
to be ignorant of engineers as well as music-hall 
artistes. — Ep. B.A.) were called in to put in 
girders for this purpose. Could it be said that the 
ironmasters were constructing the building? No, it had 
been already constructed. Іп his opinion, it was impos- 
sible to say that this was employment by the ironmasters 
on a building which was being constructed. In the case of 
an engineering work ‘undertakers’ were defined to be 
the persons undertaking the construction, alteration, or 
repair. But the Legislature, when they came to the case 
of a building, left out the word ‘alteration.’ Then was 
this a case of repairing a building? In his opinion it was 
not. Nothing was out of repair; the building was a new 
building, which wanted something additional in order to 
strengthen the roof. Putting in that something additional 
was not repairing," with which subtle distinction the other 
Lords Justices concurred. | 

Yet when one comes to look at the case and consider the 
circumstances one really hardly knows what to think of an 
Act which would make a distinction between the man who 
fell off a scaffold whilst repairing a building and the one 
who mixht fall in a precisely similar way when strengthen- 
ing it. This is tweedledum and tweedledee with a 
vengeance, Still it is the law! 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HAT distinction which so many architects affect 
to despise, but which nearly all consider the bighest 
reward art can bestow—the Associateship of the Hoyal 
Academy—has fallen to the lot of Mr. Aston Webb, who 
was elected A.R.A. yesterday week. With this election 
we imagine the great bulk of Mr. Webb's fellow architects 
wil be very well 
pleased, for no one 
could have done more 
to uphold the best 
interests of our pro- 
fession. He is 
essentially a modern 
architect, though he 
need yield ргесе- 
dence to few indeed 
for ability in restor- 
ing, ot building up to 
old Gothic work. He 
is in fact a Gothicist 
in feeling, and it is 
retty certain that 
is leaning to the 
picturesque and to 
the development of 
clever and interesting 
detail will add largely 
to the value of the 
puse buildings he 
as now in hand. 
These works, which 
include the South 
Kensington Museum, 
the New Science 
Schools, the Dart- 
mouth Training Со!- 
lege, and the Christ's Hospital, the total expenditure 
on which may, we suppose, run well into two million 
pounds, will set a distinction on Mr. Webb's prac- 
tice such as the numberless smaller works he has 
executed would never have done. Houses, warehouses, 
churches, schools, etc., have all come within the scope 
of his ceaseless energy, and it is not too much to say 
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that he has given an ideal devotion tothe varied branches 
of his work, striving toleave on every one some special 
mark of artistic thought and effort. Both as artist апа 
gentleman Mr. Aston Webb has earned a very high regard 
amongst all who have the pleasure of his acquaintance, but 
for the final hall. mark that is to be set on his career as an 
architect the carrying out and completion of the South 
Kensington Museum, Christ's Hospital, and the Dart- 
mouth Schools (all now in hand) will be responsible. 


We have how six architects members of the Royal 
Academy—not a very large or representative lot it must 
be owned. So far as we know about the matter, it seems 
to us the persistent exclusion of Mr. Ernest George does 
not say much for the judgment or justice of the Royal 
Academy, for he has at least elevated modern architec- 
ture from the ruts of the common-place. 


THE London County Council unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion on Tuesday recording the appreciation of the Council 
of the services rendered by Mr. T. Blashill, F.R.I.B.A., 
during the twelve years he had held the office of super- 
intending architect of metropolitan buildings and super- 
intending architect to the Council. 

COMPETITIVE designs for an infectious diseases hospital of 
35 beds at Arbroath are invited. Three premiums of £20, 
£15, and £10 are offered. The clerk to the Arbroath 
Burgh Commissioners (Mr. W. F. Mackintosh) will supply 
further particulars if required. Тһе date for sending in 
designs is April 24. 


А COMPETITION having been instituted for an infants’ 


school for the Bingley School Board, a selection was made 
by the Board on Tuesday from the designs submitted. The 
successful competitor was Mr. W. R. Nunns, of Bingley, 
and the estimated cost of his scheme is about /2,200. 


Two pleasant little events in prospect for London property 
owners are—a reduction in the income tax, and a half- 
penny in the pound off the County Council rate. 


Mr. BALFOUR was questioned in the House of Commons 
on Friday evening last by Mr. Paulton, M.P., as to whether 
he was aware that, in the process of decorating St. Paul’s 
Cathedral with Byzantine mosaics, black lettering, and 
stencilling in red paint, the original stonework has been 
cut away to make room for the mosaics; and whether, 
having regard to the importance of preserving intact 
the architectural and artistic features of this great na- 
tional monument, he will use his influence to assist in 
having inquiry made into the subject of the injury alleged 
to be caused in these respects by carrying out the present 
scheme of decoration. Mr. Balfour replied by stating the 
fact that the “ Government had no power either of control 
or advice іп the matter to which Ве referred in his ques- 
tion, but he added by way of an expression of personal 
opinion that he felt certain that the great artistic author- 
ities who were concerned in the work of decorating St. 
Paul's Cathedral would feel, as everybody must feel, the 
great importance of preserving the historic structure un- 
Nmpaired." Now, someone had better ask Mr. Balfour 
to name the “great artistic authorities" to whom he 
refers, and to give his reasons for naming them as such! 


Тнк annual dinner of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has been arranged to take place at the White- 
hall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, on Tuesday, 27th June, the 
БҮРЕ following the presentation of the Royal Gold 
Medal. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Birket Foster, 
which occurred on Monday night. .Mr. Birket Foster, who 
was born at North Shields, was seventy-four. Atanearly 
age he showed artistic tastes, and after an apprenticeship 
at wood-engraving became a draughtsman. He soon after- 
wards illustrated children's books, and also worked for the 
Illustrated London News.  Amongst the many books of 
poetry illustrated by Birket Foster may be named Long- 
fellow's “ Evangeline,” Beattie's '* Minstrel,” and Gold- 
smith's “ Poetical Works " as the most notable. Іп 1863 
he furnished the illustrations to Mr. Tom Taylor's 


book on English landscape. А few yearsearlier, however, 
he had taken to water.colour painting, and his first 
picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1859. In 
the following year he was elected an associate of the 
Water-Colour Society, becoming a full member ve 
shortly afterwards. А collection of ** Summer Scenes " 
by Mr. Foster, consisting of a series of photographs from 
some of hischoicest water-colour drawings, was published 
іп 1867. ‘ Brittany," a series of thirty-five drawings, 
was published in 1878, and ‘‘Some Places of Note in 
England ” appeared subsequently. 


Mn. Var. C. PrinseP, R.A., on Saturday opened a free 
picture exhibition, arranged by the West Ham Corpora- 
tion, at the Public Hall, Canning Town. There are 242 
pictures on view, arranged in the large hall. Мг. С. Е. 
Watts, R.A., sends his portraits of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury and Mr. John Burns, М.Р.; and Lord Rosebe 
lends a portrait of Mr. Jobn Morley, M.P., by Mr. 

W. Ouless, К.А. Among the artistes represented are 
Lady Butler, Mr. Sidney Cooper, R.A., Mr. Birket Foster, 
R.W.S., Professor Herkomer, R.A., Mr. Felix Moscheles, 
Mr. Briton Riviére, К.А., Mr. Marcus Stone, К.А., Mr. 
E. А. Waterlow, A.R.A., and W. D. Wyllie, A.R.A. 


THE London Government Bill has passed its second 
reading by a majority of 127, but we venture to say that 
the proper strength and measure of the Opposition to this 
weak and rather stupid Bill is by no means represented by 
the House of Commons' vote. The forensic eloquence on 
either side in the debate on Friday night last was of 
mighty little use in the way of practical argument as to 
what might or might not be the practical results of the 
Bill if passed іп its present form. Мо doubt the Opposi- 
tion will be made more manifest when the Bill gets into 
Committee, for that there is a very strong set against many 
of its provisions in many quarters, politics quite apart, 
has been made abundantly evident. The case of the 
district surveyors is illustrative of the sort of injudicious 
interference with existing arrangements, which could not 
fail to have mischievous results if carried out. The District 
Surveyors’ Association have petitioned against the Bill on 
the grounds that “ the transference of any of the provisions 
of the Building Act to the control of the Borough Councils 
would not be for the public benefit," and that ‘‘ were the 
powers under the Act transferred to the Borough Councils 
the District Surveyors would no longer be able to carry 
out the duties of their offices in the same just and fearless 
and impartial way as heretofore.” And the petition goes 
on to state: '* The Borough Councils will frequently con- 
tain among their members builders and owners of pro- 
perty whose private interests will be at variance with the 
duties now discharged by the District Surveyors under the 
Building Act, and should the powers under the Building 
Act relating to the appointment, control and dismissal 
of District Surveyors be transferred to the Borough 
Councils, it will manifestly be very difficult for 
a District Surveyor to enforce the provisions of 
the Building Act against a member of the Borough Council 
who may use his influence to procure such Surveyor’s 
dismissal, or to prejudice him in his official capacity. The 
transference of the powers under the Building Act from 
the central authority to numerous local bodies will also 
militate against amendments of such Act being made as 
Occasion may arise." 


THE petitioners further submit “that the Building Act, 
which is applicable alike to the whole of London, is not 
such a control as might with advantage be transferred to 
the Borough Councils. In the hands of the central 
authority an evenness of administration of the discretion- 
ary powers is secured that would be impossible in the 
hands of a number of local authorities, who would each 
exercise the control in their own way irrespective of what 
was done in other parts of London." lt is impossible 
not to agree with these conclusions. To decentralise the 
administration of the Building Act would be a hugeblunder, 
and we can only hope that any such proposal will be 
vigorously contested when the Bill is in Committee. Such 
questions as these are not of the nature of party politics at 
all, and yet itis a painful factor of our political constitu- 
tion that they are made so. Hence it comes about that 
a party measure like the London Government Bill is often 
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supported by men who would oppose it tooth and nail if 
brought in by the opposite party! What can one think of 
such fatuous ways of reforming the Local Government 
of London ? 


Our of the fund left by the late Mr. R. Findlay for the 
decoration of the National Portrait Gallery, the Board of 
Manufacturers have resolved to commission other seven 
statues for the facade of the National Portrait Gallery. 
Six of these will be used to fill up the niches on the east 
side of the building, and two will go towards the further 
adornment of the west front. The statues of eminent 
Scotsmen that have been commissioned, and the sculptors 
that are to. execute them, are as follows :—For the east 
front, Gavin Douglas, by Mr. W. Grant Stevenson,R.S.A.; 
Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, hy Mr. Birnie Rbind, 
A.R.S.A. ; Viscount Stair and Dr. Hunter, by Mr. Pitten- 
drigh Macgillivray, A.R.S.A.; and Dr. Hutton, by Mr. D. 
W. Stevenson, R.S.A.; on the west side of the central 
doorway, Sir James Douglas, by Hubert Paton, and John 
Knox, by Mr. Jenn Hutchinson, R.S.A. 


SoME two years ago the Lord Provost of Glasgow (Sir 
David Richmond) started a scheme for the reconstruction 
of the Glasgow Royal Infirmary as a memorial of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee. At the outset £50,000 was aimed at, 
and the reconstruction was only to apply to the front por- 
tion of the building. Asthe result of some correspondence, 
however, it was later on resolved to extend the scheme to 
a full reconstruction of the building, and to aim at a sum 
of £100,000 or so, and of that amount some £ 80,000 has 
been raised. The Lord Provost formed a special com- 
mittee to carry out the scheme, and various plans have 
been drawn up by Mr. Thomson (of Messrs. Baird & 
Thomson, architects, Glasgow), but these plans have been 
somewhat severely criticised by the medical staff, who 
do not seem to have been consulted about details. In 
addition to this the members of the Lord Provost's com- 
mittee are, according to the Glasgow Herald, apparently not 
seeing eye to eye, as several of them have lately resigned. 
Our contemporary states it is proposed to reconstruct the 
Infirmary with something like 645 beds, at a cost of 
£100,000, an entirely inadequate sum, the medical staff 
contend, in view of the fact that the three most recently 
erected infirmaries in Great Britain have been erected at 
almost double the cost. These are the Liverpool Infirmary, 
which cost о and has only 300 beds; the Ви- 
mingham Infirmary, which cost £156,000, and has 340 
beds; and the University College Hospital, London, at 
£120,000 with 300 beds. 


Dr. Jonnson’s house at Hampstead is not to be pulled 
down after all. It has been taken for a convent instead 
of being removed to make room for flats. In this house, 
Priory Lodge, Dr. Johnson lived for two years—from 1750 
to 1752—and wrote “Тһе Vanity of Human Wishes," 
besides several of the Rambler papers. 


THE great altar screen or reredos of Winchester Cathedral, 
was last week completed, by the munificence of Canon 
Valpy, as a memorial to his wife, Jessie Margaret, ata 
cost of about £2,000. Тһе reredos was mutilated in 1538, 
and one of Elizabeth's prelates further injured it by cutting 
away rich work and pulling down images. The Queen, 
who gave the beautiful figure of Edward the Confessor, is 
represented by a statuette' in the reredos. 


SIR SAMUEL MONTAGU, M.P., has, it is stated, offered to 
the London County Council twenty-five acres of land at 
Edmonton for the erection of working class dwellings at 
such rents as will about cover the interest and sinking fund 
ofthe outlay. He stipulates that residents in Whitechapel 
of over three years' duration are to have the preference as 
tenants whenever a vacancy occurs (say, for a month) 
without distinction of race or creed. 


THE London ну Protection Association, Limited, 
have moved their offices from 21, Great George Street, 
Westminster, to more convenient and central premises at 
13, Charles Street, St, James's, S.W. Mr. E. B. Ellice 
Clark, M.Inst.C.E., is the managing director, and we 
understand that the association's business is greatly 
extending. 
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À CONFERENCE in regard to a draft Bill for the National 
Registration of Plumbers was held at the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, London, on Friday, under the 
auspices of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Technical and Secondary Education. 3ir Henry Roscoe, 
F.R.S., hon. secretary of the association, presided. The 
following resolution was passed by a large majority: 
“That, having regard to the division of view manifested at 
this meeting in reference to the desirability of a Bill for the 
National Registration of Plumbers, no further steps be 
taken in the prosecution of such a measure." 


THE City Corporation have asked the London County 
Council to contribute part of the cost of a proposed widen- 
ing of Lower Thames Street between Botolph Lane and 
Fish Street Hill. The Improvements Committee of the 
London County Council, having considered three schemes 
submitted, have come to the conclusion that a бо ft. 
widening is the most desirable, and will shortly after Easter 
bring up a recommendation to the effect that the Council 
should contribute £50,000, which is one-fourth of the 
estimated net cost. 


IN opening Great Marylebone Street to lay down the 
electric cables the workmen last Friday came upon several 
elm-tree water-pipes, in fine preservation, although they 
were only a few feet below the surface. "These tree 
trunks, bored through, are over 200 years old, and must 
have been part of some water conduit. Great Marylebone- 
street has been lowered, and originally the pipes were 
deep down. The pipes were blocked with silt, but other- 
wise they were quite useable. 


THE Highway Committee of the London County Council 
estimate that the net profits of the tramways during the 
current year will be about £52,400, after allowing for pay- 
ment of interest and sinking fund. The committee now 
propose to increase the wages of the tramway staff, and to 
give them one day's rest in seven. This adoption of a 
working week of six days in place of seven, together with 
some minor concessions and increases of pay of certain 
officials, will cost about £13,300 a year. Deducting the 
proposed increased expenditure of £13,300 there will still 
be £ 39,100 available for relief of the rates or other purposes. 
The establishment of six working days a week will cost 
£9,105 a year. The County Council on Tuesday agreed 
to the Committee's proposals. 


en 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


Ам ENGINEERING COMPETITION. 


REMIUMS amounting to £320 are offered by the 
Р Public Works Department of Lausanne, Switzerland, 
for designs for a metal viaduct over the Bay of Clarens, 
near Brent. Conditions, &c., are to be obtained from the 
above-named department free upon application. The 
designs are to be sent in on or before June rst. 


THE First UNDERGROUND RAILROAD ІМ AMERICA. 


. I see that а New York telegram of Monday last states 
that the Rapid Transit Railroad Commission of the City 
of New York has accepted the proposition of the Whitney 
Syndicate to build an underground railroad in this city. 
Thecost ,will exceed 50,000,000 dols. This will be the 
first underground railroad made in America. Тһе syndi- 
cate has secured for itself a perpetual lease of the under- 
ground road, and the work is to be taken in hand soon. 


“MILESTONES ON THE BRIGHTON Коль.’ 


I see from the Referee that the distance from London to 
Brighton by road is to be carefully measured. Two good 
stories are given. One about wheel measurement, which 
those who have tried it find rather bothersome work, and 
a second suggested by the first. “I hope Mr. Gavin's 
method of measuring the Brighton- road with a “sur- 
veyor's (?) wheel? will be more satisfactory than the use 
of one by a Colonial engineer of a Colony on the West 
Coast. He had to measure a path through a long, tedious 
stretch of country, occupying some days. He was puzzled; 
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пе’ег had he had such а tedious and long ride! At last he 
turned round, and behold his faithful nigger was carryinz 
the instrument headed—that is, on his head,—where the 
ground was rough, or he was tired of using his hands! ” 

“ * An absent,’ owner of a plantation in Barbadoes went 
out there, and found on arrival the women and children 
carting—or, rather, ‘heading’—back soil washed down by 
the rains (a not uncommon sight). He couldn't get off the 
Idea that these poor blacks were being ill-treated, and, 
being one of the Emancipation philanthropists, wrote 
home next mail for wheelbarrows to be sent immediately. 
In due time they arrived, and were sent down to the cane 
field and the baskets brought away. He went down him. 
self after breakfast to see his reform. Тһе niggers were 
ane the loaded barrows on their heads!"  . 

This last yarn recalls the one describing how a con- 
tractor having some work in hand at a lunatic asylum, and 
being short of hands, employed some of the able-bodied 
unfortunate inmates to wheel barrows full of bricks, &c. 
Presently he noticed one with his barrow upside down 
gravely trundling it along, and on remonstrating with him, 
was answered thus: “Ма! na! I'm no so daft as that! 
Those other poor idiots have theirs filled with heavy bricks 
and rubbish!" The lunatic showed himself ‘cuter than 
the negro! 

LIGHT RAILWAYS. 

Orders for the following have been recently confirmed 
by the Board of Trade: Isle of Axholme, authorising the 
construction in the county of Lincoln, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, from Haxey to Crowle and Marsh- 
lands, with branches; Liverpool and Prescot, in the 
county of Lancaster; and the Ventnor Inclined Light 
Railway from the Esplanade to the Isle of Wight Railway 
Co.'s Station at Ventnor. The latter will be ап inestim- 
able boon to aged and delicate peopie. At present to hurry 
up the hill to catch a train at Ventnor, enables one to 
understand the sensations of the Oxford Crew when they 
made their last gallant but unsuccessful spurt last 


Saturday ! 
IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 


The annual meeting of the above will be held, by per- 
mission, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, on Thursday 
and Friday, May 4th and 5th, commencing each day at 
10.30. The Council will present their annual report, and 
the President-elect, Sir William Roberts-Austen, will 
deliver his inaugural address. Papers have been promised 
by Professor J. O. Arnold (Sheffield), Mr. H. Bauerman, 
M. E. Disdier, of Bilbao, by the late Mr. Jeremiah Head, 
and Mr. A. P. Head, Baron H. von Jüptner (Donawitz, 
Austria), Professor H. Louis, of Newcastle-on- Tyne, Mr. 
Bertrand S. Summers, of Chicago, and Professor Wiborgh, 
of Stockholm. Тһе annual dinner will be held in the 
Grand Hall of the Hotel Cecil on May 4th. The autumn 
meeting will be in Manchester on August 15th to 18th, 
inclusive. 

ARMOUR-PLATE. 


In settling its new naval programme the United States 
Congress has added a proviso that the armour-plate 
used shall not cost more than 300 dols. a ton. 
expected that the principal American makers will decline 
to tender under this price limit, and if they do, the result 
. will doubtless be the establishment of Government works. 


Zınc-LINED CISTERNS. 


Mr. H. E. Davies recently pointed out before the 
Society of Chemical Industry that under certain conditions 
«water in zinc-lined vessels dissolves the metal to an appre- 
ciable extent, and if the water contains nitrates, these are 
reduced with the formation of ammonia. То use cisterns 
lined with zinc is always, in the end, very false economy, 
apart from its other disadvantages. 


Lucky LEICESTER. 


The Gas Committee of the Town Council has realised a 
net profit for the. past six months of £14,818, of which 
£ 5,352 was applied to the sinking fund, leaving a balance 
of £9,466, which, added to the balance of the previous six 
months, made a total of £17,026 to be applied to the 
general district rate. The Corporation Electric Lighting 
Works made a profit of £645, after paying interest оп 
capital, and £1,554 on account of sinking fund. Deduct- 
ing the profit from £1,324, the loss to June 30th, 1898, the 
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net loss of this department was £679 at the end of last 
year. Thetotalamount paid to the sinking fund up to the 
close of last year was £5,296. The water committee made 
a net profit of £7,155 in the last half-year. Of this £3,090 
goes to the sinking fund, leaving a balance of £4,066, 
which added to the balance of the previous six months, 
made a total of £6,789. Of this £1,951 has gone tothe 
reserve fund, and the balance of /4,838 to the general 
district fund. Who would not be a water or gas company 
director ? 
А FORTUNATE Firm. 


Robey and Co., Limited, engineers, Lincoln, report that 


after writing off £6,080 for depreciation, they made a net 


profit of £30,563 for 1898. After deducting debenture 
interest and adding £770, brought forward from the 
previous year, there is a balance of £24,147 for division. 
The directors recommend the following apportionment of 
this sum: To the payment of a dividend of тоз. per share 
amounting to £13,795, adding £10,000 to the reserve fund, 
and carrying forward £352. In view of the large cash 
resources of the company, it has been resolved to pay off 
during the current year the whole of the second issue of 
debentures, amounting to £46,305! 


GREAT. THINGS FROM SMALL! 


Mr. John Burns, M.P., the other day quoted the follow. 
ing lines from Prof. Huxley :— | 


“А pebble in the streamlet standing 
Has turned the course of many a river; 
A dewdrop on the tender seedling, 
Has dwarfed a giant oak for ever.” 


MANCHESTER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


The City Council has determined to apply to the Local 
Government Board for authority to raise £500,000 for the 
purpose of the electricity undertaking of the Corporation. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


The Navy Estimates for 1899-1900 provide for an ex- 
penditure of 1,120,000 on new construction and repairs 
here. The new royal yacht and numerous contract ships 
will also be finished at Portsmouth. 

Liguip Arr. | 

M. Dommer announced, at a recent meeting of the 
French Association for the Advancement of the Sciences, 
that Dr. Linde was engaged in constructing a small 
apparatus for the production of liquid air, to weigh less 
than 2$ lb., and to accomplish its work in 18 minutes! М, 
Dommer also stated that with the best form of vacuum 
vessel of about half a gallon capacity, the liquid will 
take 15 days to completely evaporate. Тһе nitrogen of 
the liquid air boiling off more rapidly than the oxygen, 
the liquid becomes gradually richer in the latter, and 
Dr. Borchers has used the residual liquid to obtain the 
high temperatures necessary for producing calcium car- 
bide without the help of electricity. A powerful explosive ' 
is obtained by soaking cotton-wool in this residual liquid, 
which, although it must be prepared on the spot, and fired 
within a limited period, is very cheap. Plant is being 
erected at the Simplon Tunnel works capable of producing 
from one to two gallons of liquid air per hour. 


“ CONSIDER His Ways AND. +. +. . 


I have received from David Rowell & Co., of 31, Old 
Queen Street, S.W., lists of their admirable fences, bunga- 
lows, &c. Fig. 24 interested me very much, although 1 
must confess it considerably shook my judgment of the 
wisdom of the ant! It shows “ Rowell's improved iron 
pillars for raising buildings some 3 ft. above the ground as 
a protection against white ants with vermin proof 
‘inverted cups.’ I was born in India, and had an early 
and intimate acquaintance with this insect's enterprising 
habits, and I think I can see it smile at the idea of a little 
metal cup upside down stopping 35 progress! The cups 
are reversible, and may then be filled with potent liquids 
which might cause the rascal to linger! I know that 
English ants like to keep their feet dry! I have watched 
them most carefully avoid a damp spot on a garden path. 
Figs. Nos. 19 and 22 shows bungalows thus protected, but 
in each case steps apparently reach down to the ground! 
Really, Messrs. Rowell, have you never seen a white ant 


walk upstairs ph 
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NANT-Y-COED, CONWAY. 
HERBERT OGDEN, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT, MANCHESTER. 


HIS pleasantly planned house for A. Morrison Sever, 
T Esq. is very well situated on an elevated site about 
a mile to the east of Conway town, with a full view of the 
castle and entrance to the Conway valley. It is built of 
red Ruabon bricks and terra-cotta from Edwards, of 


Ruabon, and roofed with Peakt's red tiles. The contractor ' 


was Mr. W. W. Freeman, of Chester, who has carried out 
the whole of the work without sub-letting. 


STUDIES OF MODERN WORK. 
BY W. EDWARDES SPROAT, ARCHITECT. 


These effective and suggestive sketches were made by the 
architect as studies for his own use when in Liverpool, 
and we think the more catholic-minded of our students 
will follow such excellent example, for this sort of thing is 
as good education in its way as the sketching of old work. 


Ed 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE.* 


By JOHN BILSON, F.S.A. 


(Сопсіндед from page 212.) 


HE author then passed to the consideration of examples 
T of similar ribbed vaults to which, in default of docu- 
mentary evidence, approximate dates only can be assigned 
from thecharacter of the work. The following examples were 
discussed : The vaulting over tlie north aisle of the nave of 
Gloucester Cathedral, which may be safely assigned to the 
first twenty years of the 12th century; Avening church, 
Gloucestershire, ribbed vaults, c. 1120-1130; Southwell Min- 
ster, the ailes of the nave of which are covered with ribbed 
vaults, c. 1120; the Priory Church of Lindisfarne, built by 
7Edward (who died probably near the end of Ralph 
Flambard’s Episcopate, 1128)—this church throughout 
was covered with ribbed vaults, and its design is evidently 
inspired by Durham; the nave of the Abbey Church of 
Dunfermline, also inspired by Durham, probably erected 
soon after the accession of David I. (1124); Selby Abbey 
church, whose eastern bays of the nave also afford marked 
indications of Durham influence; Romsey Abbey Church 
vaults of choir aisles, and the church at Lessay, Nor- 
mandy— examples interesting as showing how the idea of 
the ribbed vault was mtroduced during the course of con- 
struction, in works originally planned only for unribbed 
vaults; the two churches at Devizes, Wiltshire, affording 
examples of aisleless chancels covered with ribbed vaults, 
and to be attributed with some probability to the archi- 
tectural influence of Bishop Roger ef Salisbury, and dated 
approximately 1125-1130, St. John’s being slightly earlier 
than St. Mary’s. 

The difficulties which confronted the builders of these 
early ribbed vaults, so long as they employed only semi- 
circular or semi-elliptical curves for the ribs, were entirely 
surmounted by the adoption of the pointed arch for the 
doubleaux. The nave aisles of Malmesbury Abbey Church 
have been frequently quoted as the earliest example in 
England of this new method of construction, and have 
been attributed to Bishop Roger of Salisbury; it is 
scarcely probable, however, that the rebuilding of the 
church was commenced before the bishop’s death in 1139; 
it must nevertheless have closely followed that event, and 
the existing nave cannot be assigned to a later date than 
the middle of the 12th century. There is no evidence 
whatever to support Mr. С. Н. Moore's assertion that the 
vaulting is an imitation of French work. The style of 
Malmesbury is purely Anglo-Norman, and shows no trace 
of the influence of such French work as the chapel of 
Bellefontaine and Saint Denis. At the same time the 
Malmesbury aisle vaults bring us to the threshold of the 
complete Gothic vaulting system, and almost to the time 


e Abstract of paper read before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on the 20th inst. 


when French influence undoubtedly began to affect 
English work. 

In treating of the vaults over the principal spans of 
churches, the author said that the Normans aimed at cover- 
ing all parts with stone vaults. Тһе plans of piers 
sufficiently indicate that the vaulting of the principal 
spans was intended to follow the vaulting of the aisles, 
The choir piers of Saint-Nicolas, Caen, and Saint-Georges 
de Rosherville, were cited as typical examples. Each 
shows a group of three shafts on each side of the 
pier to carry the arch-orders of the main arcades, a 
single shaft which receives the transverse arch of the 
unribbed aisle vault, and a corresponding shaft towards 
the main span. It is not improbable that the failure 
which naturally attended the construction of the earliest 
vaults over wide spans, may in some cases have rendered 
subsequent reconstruction a necessity. Very few 
early examples of vaults over wide spans have sur- 
vived. Тһе earliest instance in England ofa ribbed vault 
over the principal span of a great church, is the choir 
vault of Durham Cathedral, though here the original vault 
was replaced by the existing vaults in the 13th century. 
The vault over the north transept of Durham is probably 
the earliest of such vaults still existing. The evidence of the 
structure itself, the analogy of the other vaults of the church, 
and the documentary evidence, taken together, enable one 
to speak with some approach to certainty of the character 
and date of the original choir vault of Durham. Тһе plan 
of the choir, consisting of two double bays, is a type 
usually associated with a sexpartile vault. But the date ` 
is much too early for this kind of vaulting. There can be 
no doubt that the original choir vault was a ribbed vault, 
and it may safely be concluded that the choir was originally 
covered with a doule quadripartile vault over each doub:e 
bay, closely resembling the vault of the north transept, 
erected almost immediately afterwards. 

The vaults of transepts and nave at Durham next came 
under examination, and were discussed at length, the 
author showing that the character of the work indicated 
that the vaulting idea was present in the earlier parts of 
the structure, and that it was abandoned and again taken 
up while the work was still in progress. Touching the 
date of the nave vault of Durham, there is absolutely no 
authority for Billing's statement, repeated by later writers, 
that it was constructed between 1233 and 1244, in the 
Norman style. Symeon’s continuator proves that the 
nave was vaulted between 1128 and 1133, and this is borne 
out by the character of the masonry of the vault itself. 

Durham affords complete proof of the ability of Norman 
builders to construct ribbed vaults ovet the principal spans 
of a great church, and to abut the thrust of these vaults 
by arches across the triforium, of which the flying buttress 
is merely a development.  Evidences quoted by the 
author indicate that the choir vault was constructed by 
1104 ; the vault of the north transept may be assigned to 
a date within the first decade of the 12th century, and 
that of the south transept within the first quarter of the 
century; while the nave vault, with its pointed transverse 
arches, was constructed between 1128 and 1133. 
Examples of vaults showing the influence of Durham 
were cited in the priory church of Lindisfarne, no part of 
which appears to be later than the middle of the rath 
century, and on a small scale, Warkworth Church, 
Northumberland. 

The nave of Lincoln was vaulted before the middle of 
the 12th century. It was built by Remigius, and dedi- 
cated in 1092, was injured by fire in 1141; and Giraldus 
Cambrensis states that it was vaulted by Bishop Alex- 
ander. Henry of Huntingdon places the date of this : 
work at 1146 What this vault was like may be gathered 
from the chancel of Stow Church, Lincolnshire, the detail 
of which so closely resembles Alexander's work at Lincoln 
as to prove that it was executed by the same school of 
masons. The evidence here indicates that Alexander's 
nave vault at Lincoln must have been ribbed. 

The following early examples of ribbed vaults to apses 
were referred to, and their characteristics described— the 
small apsidal chapel on the east side of the south transept 
of Christchurch, Hants, appearing to date from early in 
the 12th century; the apsidal chapel on the east side of 
the south transept of Tewkesbury Abbey Church, which 
may be assigned to the first twenty years of the 12th 
century; Birkin Church, Yorkshire, middle of 12th cen- 
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tury ; the octopartile vault of the Treasury of Canterbury 
Cathedral: the apse vault of the Chapter-house of Durham 
Cathedral, a larger and more advanced example, finished 
by Bishop Geoffrey Rufus, 1113— 1140. The last.named 
was partly destroyed by fire in 1796, but Carter's drawings 
have preserved an accurate record of it. 

The author concluded his paper with some observations 
on.the bearing of the English evidence on the general 
question discussed in the prefatory paper above referred 
to. Before the introduction of the rib, the Normans 
were already developing the articulation of their construc- 
tion to an extent quite unknown in the Ile-de-France. 
The earliest ribbed vaults exhibit a system which is 
slightly less advanced than even the primitive vaults over 
the aisles of Saint-Etienne, Beauvais. The large number 
of ribbed vaults still remaining proves the existence of an 
active school, which had already accomplished much before 
the introduction of the pointed arch. It is remarkable 
that all these English vaults are quadripartile. No 
example is met with either of the sexpartile vault or of 
the intérmediate form-quadripartile cut by a secondary 
transverse rib—both of which occur in the group of 
churches in and around Caen. Obviously the quadripar- 
tile vault was the earliest form, and varieties could not 
have been developed if the  quadripartile vault 
had not previously been known. Тһе evidence 
of the rib sections points in the same direction. 
Ás in their system so also in the profiles of the 
rib mouldings, the earlier ribbed vaults in England come 
into line with the quadripartile vaults at Lissay, and 
represent an earlier stage than the vaults of the Caen 
group. These latter, whether sexpartile or of the inter- 
mediate form, show one easily recognised type of rib 
section, a more refined and clearly later type not found 
in England until the  octopartile vault over the 
Treasury at Canterbury- Cathedral, probably erected soon 
after 1130. Тһе approximate date of 1130 suggested for 
the earliest vaults of the Caen group seem probable 
enough, and the experiments which the builders of these 
vaults tried in setting out the curves of the ribs indicate 
that they were not adopting ready-made a system already 
worked out elsewhere. Apart from the English evidence, 
the authenticated dates of the earliest ribbed vaults prove 
that influence from the Ile-de-France is quite impossible, 
and show tbe complete independence of the Norman 
school up to, at any rate, the end of the first third of the 
12th century. : | 
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LONGLEAT. | 


ds following interesting little description of Longleat, 
the seat of the Marquis. of Bath, by Mr. J. F. 
Meeban, of Bath, appears in a recent issue of The Beacon 
(Frome, Somerset.) Longleat has been described by 
Macaulay, in his account of Monmouth’s progress through 
the West in 1680, as “then and perhaps still tlie most 
magnificent country-house in England." It is beautifully 
situated in the county of Wiltshire, about four miles from 
Frome, withjn a convenient distance of Warminster and 
about fifteen miles from Bath. 

The park is some twelve miles in circumference, and 
contains Shearwater Lake, a lovely expanse of water, 
about fifteen acres in extent. 

The main entrance to the park is about two-and-a-half 
miles from the house. Beyond the gate of the Home Park, 
a drive to the left leads to the point called “ Heaven's 
Gate,” so called because it was a favourite resort of Bishop 
Ken, who here, tradition wrongly says, composed his well- 
known Morning and Evening Hymns. Bishop Ken wasa 
resident guest at Longleat for twenty years. From the 
elevated ground in which is situated this lovely spot a 
sublime forest scene presents itself, and in the distance, 
through a long avenue of stately elms, a charming vista of 
the house is obtained. 

The mansion is a splendid specimen of the Renaissance 
style of architecture. It is on the site of a priory of Black 
Canons, and its foundation was laid in January, 1567. 
John of Padua has the credit of being the original architect, 
and some twelve years were occupied in its erection. The 
cost was about £8,000, which, of course, represents a very 
much larger sum in the money of out day. 


‚Sir James Thynne, the fourth owner, employed 
Sir Christopher Wren to carry on the work, and 


from his designs certain staircases were erected, 
and а  princely entrance, which was afterwards 
removed to a schoolhouse at Warminster. The third 


Viscount Weymouth, created Marquis of Bath, added 
much to the beauty of the domain by forming the “ Pleasure 
Ground " and gardens. Prior to this the gardens had 
been laid out in the formal Dutch style. The north (or 
garden) front is from the design of that eminent architect, 
Jeffrey Wyatt, perhaps better known as Sir J. Wyatt- 
ville. The length of the chief front is 220 feet, of the 
flanks 180 feet. Sir J. Wyattville is also responsible for 
remodelling, about 1808, the series of grand apartments 
within the building. It has a multitude of windows in its 
venerable fronts, ornamented with pilasters and cornices, 
and оп the roof are turrets and colossal statues. The 
above view of the south front of Longleat shows it as it 
appeared about 1709. 

On the north and east sides of the house are some ex- 
quisitely kept flower-gardens, and beyond them is a large 
sheet of water, and the stream which feeds it gave the 
original name to the place—a long “leat” (or aqueduct). 
Beyond this, again, is a deer park. | 

Fergusson, an authority on architecture in recent years, 
has said : “ Longleat is one of the largest, as well as one 
of the most beautiful, palaces in England." The building 
now contains nearly 170 rooms. 

The mansion has within its walls literary and artistic 
treasures untold. The late Canon Jackson, who spent a 
considerable portion of his later years investigating the 
historical contents of the library, both printed and in 
Иер did notlive long enough to complete his 
task. 

The numerous valuable paintings are of great historical 
importance, many being portraits from the hands of Sir 
Peter Lely, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Vandyck, Holbein, and other artists of repute. 

The family dates its ancestry from the time of King 
John, at which period, it is said, tbe family name was 
Boteville; John Boteville being called, from the place of 
his residence, John o' th' Inne, and thence Thynne. 

Longleat was visited by Queen Elizabeth in 1575. In 
1789 George III., his Queen, and a numerous company 
were entertained here, and during comparatively recent 
years the Prince of Wales has enjoyed. the hospitality of 
Longleat, while Mr. Gladstone has at least on one occasion 
been a welcome visitor. 
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EARLY ARCHITECTURE IN 
WARWICKSHIRE. 


OME interesting particulars respecting early architec- 
ture in Warwickshire were given by Mr. J. A. 
Cossins, architect, in a paper read last week before the 
Archzological Section of the Midland Institute. In the 
course of his paper Mr. Cossins said: Though it cannot be 
called a work of architecture, the great monolith, called 
the king’s stone, at Long Compton, is the oldest erection 
by man in stone remaining in the county. Of Roman 
buildings we have nothing or next to nothing. Theoldest 
fragments of building remaining are very probably some 
fragments of masonry in the wing wall which crosses the 
moat at Tamworth Castle and the ground and second 
storeys of the central tower of Wooton Wawen Church. 
These are of the kind generally called Saxon ; but although 
the well-known arches of the tower at Wooton Wawen 
have all the most prominent characteristics of that style, 
it is very probable the church was not built by the great 
and influential Wagen, from whom the place derives its 
name, but by Robert de Tonér, to whom the Conqueror 
granted the place very soon after the Conquest, certainly 
not later than the 11th century. There are some frag- 
ments of wall here and there in some of our oldest churches 
which may be of a date earlier than 1066, but it is by no 
means certain that they are so old. There can be but 
little doubt that for a century or more before the year 
A.D. 1000 very little building that was not of a slight and 
temporary nature had been done, for it was very generally 
believed that the world would come to an end in that year, 
and in anticipation of the dissolution of all worldly interests 
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many wealthy men had made over their lands and money 
to the Church. After the year bad passed, with a reason- 
able allowance for errors in computation, it is not surprising, 
considering how long church building had been neglected 
and how full the coffers of the Church had become, that 
building in stone began to be general, and that it was 
carried on with feverish haste. After the establishment of 
the Norman power, and during the reigns of the first three 
kings, catbedrals, monasteries, and churches were built in 
amazing numbers, but the wealth and energy of the nation 
during the time of Stephen were bestowed chiefly on build- 
ing castles. During his reign there were founded, and 
either wholly or partially built, at least 1,500 castles, of 
which 1,150, it is said, were destroyed by Henry III. 
How all this building was accomplished in about 80 years, 
if the population was as small as it is generally supposed 
to have been, must for ever remain a mystery. "There is 
very little doubt that the Saxons, when they built in stone, 
made rude copies from the already rude architectural 
fragments of Roman works, which must have been then 
very plentiful. But our earliest real Norman work was 
either done or superintended by masons brought over from 
the Continent. It wasat first rude and simple, with very 
thick mortar joints, but very soon improved, and very noble 
and grand works of extraordinary richness were produced. 
In Warwickshire we have in Bickenhill Church arcade an 
example of the ruder kind; in Polesworth an arcade as 
simple, but better executed ; and in Beaudesert and Stone- 
leigh works of extreme elaboration. Of the 288, or there- 
about, churches in the county, about 85 have remains of 
Norman work, but there are many more that are of early 
foundation of which no remains exist that can be recog- 
nised as Norman or earlier; about 35 are mentioned in 
Domesday-book as being then in existence, and it is 
probable that those belonging to monasteries were ‘not 
included. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T the usual fortnightly meeting of this association, held 

A on the 21st inst., Mr. Alex. M'Gibbon, A.R.1.B.A., 
.А, the chairman, referred to the resolution sent to the 

Aberdeen Town Council regarding Greyfriars Church, 
mistakenly called St. Nicholas in the letter, and for which 
he took all blame. It was, of course, a confusion of names 
° only, there had been no confusion of the buildings. 

Mr.Sam Mavordeliveredalectureonthe ** Electric Light- 
ing of Interiors.” Тһе lecturer pointed out that it does not 
require a skilled craftsman to lay electric light conductors 
in the grooves of wood casings, erected by a joiner, nor to 
screw to their basis manufactured switches and such 
apparatus. Тһе result is that much wiring work 1s done 
by men апа lads who аге not tradesmen and who аге 
ignorant of the consequences which might arise from their 
inexperience or carelessness. Many defects are of a kind 
which cannot be discovered by ordinary tests after the 
completion of tbe work, and it is therefore of great import- 
ance that wiring work should be inspected during progress. 
Architects were strongly urged to encourage their clerks of 
works to qualify as inspectors of electric light wiring, as 
they only were in a position to give inspection of the 
nature required. Тһе best arrangement of electric lamps 
in residences and other buildings was described, and the 
relative reflecting powers of walls of various colours and 
the ratio of candle power to superficial area and cubic 
contents to be lighted were given. It was pointed out 
that much money was wasted in the lighting of shop 
windows by unsuitable arrangements of lamps. Arclamps 
were often fitted too low, and passers were dazzled by the 
glare so that they could not see the goods exhibited. The 
barbarous practice of interposing unshaded electric lamps 
between the goods and the observer is much too frequent 
in shop windows. Lamps so placed make it impossible 
for an observer without a painful effort to see the objects 
beyond him. The vendor thus renders an inspection of 
his wares a disagreeable operation instead of an inviting 
diversion. 

At the close of his lecture Mr. Mavor was awarded a 
hearty vote of thanks, 
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LEADLESS GLAZES IN POTTERY. 


R. W. P. RIX, in a paper read before the Society of 
Arts in London, a few evenings ago, discussed the 
possibility of the use of leadless glazes in the manufacture 
of pottery. He gave a succinct history of the various 
efforts which have been made during the past century to 
exclude lead from glazes, and showed specimens of pottery 
made without its aid, but said none of them could be con- 
sidered quite successful as applied to coarse earthenware, 
however suitable they might be for porcelain, and apart 
from the results produced, they did not appear to have 
been economical. Yet he gave the leading houses great 
credit for their efforts to solve the problem. Pottery with 
leadless glazes,if applied to earthenware, became practi- 
cally a new manufacture, involving large sacrifice of plant, 
&c., which meant ruin to the small potter. Few of such 
glazes have survived the preliminary ordeal, and fewer 
still had entered the commercial stage. After noting in 
detail the improvements made by Mintons, Doultons, and 
many other firms, Mr. Rix said that, notwithstanding their 
apparent success, it could not be assumed that they had 
obtained decisive proof that the general adoption of lead- 
free glazes was yet possible. It must be proved whether 
greater expenditure in fuel was needed, and how far the 
more accurate control of the glaze-dipping and firing could 
be met. Such a change could not be made till the new 
product was shown to be free from increased cost of manu- 
facture. It was therefore still necessary as a precaution, 
while further experience was being gained, to find the best 
means of reducing the necessary lead in the present glazes, 
and to secure the permanent fritting of the whole. The 
fritting of lead with silica, or borax, or stone could onl 
produce innocuous results when the proportions of canh 
were such that the whole was chemically combined in a 
stable form. Most leadless glazes had three objectionable 
properties— opalinity, sluggish fusibility, and inequality of 
texture. Sluggish fusibility left the slightest inequality of 
thickness apparent after firing. The absence of lead 
caused the glaze to be more viscid, but it also made it 
slower іп its response to the fusing temperature. Glazes 
without lead, therefore, must be dipped as thinly as possi- 
ble, and much more uniformity of dipping was necessary. 
Surface inequality gave rise in some glazes to an egg. shell 
or pitted texture, depriving the ware of the smoothness 
essential to cleanliness. The permanence and stability 
of all glazes without lead was of great import. 
ance. Owing to the large place occupied by the 
alkalies as fusible basic substances for lead, it was easily 
possible to obtain combinations which would prove disas- 
trous in this respect, for whereas lead had proved a re- 
liable support to stability, the alkalies were notoriously 
treacherous. Doubtless little opportunity had occurred to 
thoroughly prove the latest mixtures. All that could be 
said was that they had stood the most severe exposure and 
the roughest usage without injury. It might, however, be 
safely stated that with the exercise of due intelligence in 
compounding a formula no serious risk need be incurred. 
The scientific data available were amply sufficient to pro- 
tect the potter. The use of leadless glazes had been fitful 
and exceptional. Up to the present it could not be said 
that for the bulk of the trade they had proved practicable. 
Within the last five years every Staffordshire potter pro- 
nounced their adoption impossible. Since that time such 
advance had been made that some, at least, of the most 
strenuous opponents had confessed that their views were 
modified, and that for many classes of ware lead was no 
longer a necessity. Some went so far as to think that, 
with increased experience, leading glazes might become 
available for nearly all kinds of goods. Не was inclined 
to believe that such a result was only a matter of time. 

The Chairman (Professor John Thomson) said he was of 
opinion that the great variety of shades required by the 
public was responsible for the poisonous glazes. Не 
trusted the public taste might be modified, perhaps on the 
basis of the old Eastern pottery, which was content with 
a more modest selection of colours. Manufacturers ought 
to be prevented from using glazes highly charged with lead 
for the sake of increasing their profits. 

In the course of the discussion it was urged that the 
manufacture of ware with leadless glazes to any extert 
would not be advisable until the ware had been tested in 
trying climates like that of the Philippines. Doubts were 
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expressed as to whether ware so made would stand the 
atmospheric conditions which prevailed in such parts of the 
world. It was also pointed out that workpeople were 
often habitually careless in observing Government regula- 
tions for their protection. 


e e 


THE PURIFICATION OF PUBLIC WATER 
SUPPLIES. 


N interesting paper on the “ Purification of Public 
Water Supplies," was read by Mr. W., М. Twelve- 
trees, M.I.M.E., M.S.l., before the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers' Society. Тһе paper was illustrated by a large 
number of diagrams. 

Before proceeding to describe in detail the construction 
of mechanical and other filters, and of plant in which 
physical and chemical agencies are employed for water 
purification, Mr. Twelvetrees directed attention to the 
physical characteristics of water derived from various 
sources, and mentioned the problems always presented 
when river water is used for the supply of waterworks. 
Filtering media of various kinds were next considered, and 
the conclusions arrived at after exhaustive tests by Dr. 
Sims-Woodhead, Dr. Cartwright Wood, Dr. Netter, of 
Paris, and others, were quoted. Тһе result of the investi- 
gations in question bears out the statement that in a 
general way the public safety depends largely upon the 
watchful care of water engineers and of other scientific 
officials, and in a lesser degree, upon the intrinsic merits of 
any given filtering medium. 

After dealing with the question of natural and artificial 
purification, by percolation and by deposition, the author 
demonstrated by the aid of sectional drawings, the actual 
nature of the process taking place in sand filtration beds, 
Sand in itself presents no special recommendation as a 
filtrant ; the efficiency of a sand filter does not become 
established until a gelatinous layer, formed of mud, alga 
and micro-organisms has been formed upon the surface. 
Incidental reference was made to Hunter's sand washer, 
the construction and working of which was made clear by 
a series of diagrams, illustrating the application of the 
apparatus in the Leicester Corporation Waterworks, at 
Swithland. Another type of sand washer, invented by 
Mr. A. T. Walker, Water Engineer to the Reading 
Corporation Waterworks, was also.described. Leaving 
ordinary sand filtration, Mr. Twelvetrees proceeded 
to discuss some modified methods which have been 
adopted with great success. One of these is known as the 
Morison-Jewell process, of which the distinctive feature 
consists іп the substitution of a clean film of gelatinous 
aluminium hydrate for the casually accumulated layer, 
corstituting the chief purifying medium in ordinary filter 
beds. Another modified mode of sand filtration is one in 
which polarite, alone or mixed with sand, takes the place 
of one of the strata of sand. 

Polarite is the name given to a specially prepared and 
porous form of magnetic oxide of iron. Water passes 
freely through as well as around the granules of this sub- 
stance, within the pores of which polarised oxygen is con- 
tained, and which, upon contact with suspended or dis- 
solved substances, produces oxidation. This action is not 
carried on at the expense of the material itself; and, 
further, as polarite is absolutely rustless, is practically 
everlasting. Fresh supplies of oxygen are, of course, 
necessary, and periodical washing is also required. Some 
interesting diagrams were shown of polarite filters as used 
at the Hastings Corporation Waterworks, the Reading 
Corporation Waterworks, and an arrangement ofa polarite 
filter for purifying rain water was exhibited: by permission 
of Mr. Ernest Turner, F.R.I.B.A. 

Methods of purification for hot and cold climates, where 
sand filtration is often impracticable, were next discussed 
and illustrated. Many forms of apparatus coming under 
this category show considerable mechanical ingenuity, and 
installations upon a large scale are noteworthy for the 
magnitude of their output as compared with the limited 
space required. Amongst filters of this kind may be 
specially mentioned the ‘‘ Riddell,” the “ Torrent," the 
«< Howatson,” and the “Wilson” filters. These have all 
been applied for public purposes, and in installations 
capable of dealing with from 1, 500,000 to 2,600,000 gallons 
of water per 24 hours, Various ingenious contrivances for 
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cleansing are generally used in addition to reverse currents 
of water. The Riddell filter has an arrangement of radial 
arms, which are moved up and down, as well as in a rotary 
manner, by hydraulic power. In the Torrent filter com- 
pressed air is employed, and in the Wilson apparatus a 
very ingenious automatic Нивһіпр system is adopted. 

Mr. Twelvetrees next drew attention to the example of 
waterworks filtration by the Pasteur method, as used at 
Darjiling. The output is about 250,000 gallons 
daily, and as the Pasteur filtration employs the 
only known absolutely germ-proof medium, the 
installation in question may be regarded as unique. 
Another mode of water purification is that patented 
by Anderson in 1880, where water is agitated in ге- 
volving drums containing fragments of metallic iron. 
Some of the iron is dissolved, and as the water passes 
from the apparatus to settling tanks it isaerated. Oxide of 
iron thus formed carried down impurities by deposition. 
Sterilisation by heat at a temperature of 240 de- 
grees Fahr. aflords perfect immunity from pathogenic 
bacteria, and an apparatus known as the Vaillard- 
Desmaroux Heat Steriliser was described and illus- 
trated. This form of appliance has been adopted 
for the water supplies of towns іп Russia and in 
Brazil. It should always be borne in mind, however, that 
the extinction of germs and spores is one matter and that 
the removal or oxidation of poison in solution is another 
and not unimportant problem. 

Water softening employed for the purification of public 
water supplies was illustrated by a set of drawings and 
photographs of the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Waterworks, 
where the Archbutt-Deeley process is used with great 
SUCCESS. 

Mr. Twelvetrees in conclusion emphasised the desirability 
of regarding efficiency as the first consideration in every 
case, and expressed the hope that the line of defence 
established by water engineers in the interests of public 
safety might always be furnished with weapons of the most 
modern and scientific kind. 
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TO ENABLE WORKMEN ТО BECOME 
HOUSE-OWNERS. 


К. CHAMBERLAIN'S Bil to empower local 
authorities to advance money for enabling persons 
to acquire the ownership of small houses in which they 
reside applies to the whole of the United Kingdom. 
It extends to the occupiers of small houses in towns 
the same facilities for becoming owners that have 
been already given by legislation to the owners of small 
farms in Ireland. It is purely voluntary—voluntary upon 
the working man whether he will offer to buy, voluntary 
upon {һе owner whether he will sell, and voluntary upon 
the local authority whether they will advance the money. 
All occupiers of houses worth not more than £300 come 
within the purview of the measure, no matter what their 
occupation or position in life. 

Local authorities can advance four-fifths of the 
purchase-money, but whenever the advances rise above a 
rate of one penny in the /1 the operations of the Act shall 
cease until the advances sink below that level. All 
ownerships of this kind shall be registered, and transfers 
made on the payment of a fee not exceeding 10s. The 
house must be insured by the purchaser, the insurance 
must be paid regularly, the premises must be kept in 
proper repair, and the instalments due to the local 
authority must be paid at the periods fixed. If any of 
these conditions are violated the local authority can step 
in and take possession of the property. 


SSA 


THE Corporation of Carlisle have given instructions to 
Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of Leeds: 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne, to make and fix a new illuminated 
clock at the Town Hall, Carlisle. Messrs. Potts are also 
to fix a new illuminated dial and clock at Christ Church ; 
to restore Trinity Church Clock, and clean the Markets 
and Free Library clocks, Carlisle. The above work is 
now in hand. 
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JOTTINGS. 


HE Lanchester Joint Hospital Board has decided to 
erect a new isolation hospital in the Tanfield district, 
at an estimated cost of about £6,000. 


Messrs. E. Н. SHorLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have just supplied some more of their patent Manchester 
Grates to the Girls! Intermediate Schools, Cardiff, 

Тнк late Mr. Vincent Stuckey Lean, of the Middle 
Temple, who died at Clevedon on Friday, is reported to 
have bequeathed £50,000 to the Bristol Corporation for 
the extension of the public libraries. | 

Тнк scheme of Church extension in Leeds involving 
a cost of /100,000 was inauguated at a meeting in that 
city yesterday. Тһе Vicar of Leeds, who presided, 
announced subscriptions of nearly £17,000. 


Tue result of the year's working of the municipal electric 
tramways at Dover has been that a sum of /9,ooo has 
been taken in penny fares. А profit of over /2,000 has 
been made, which goes towards the relief of the rates. 


THE Plymouth School Board have found a site for one of 
the two new schools which will have to be built to meet 
the requirements of the growing population of the town. 
It is known as Seymour House, in Salisbury road, and 
the price is £7,713 4s. 


ON the recommendation of the Public Control Committee 
the London County Council have agreed to enter into a 
provisional agreement with the freeholders for the pur- 
chase, subject to Parliamentary power being obtained, of 
the freehold and market rights of Spitalfields Market for 
the sum of Z 170,000. 


AT a Tynwald Court held at Douglas the other day the 
Town Council applied for leave to borrow £16,000 to ac- 
quire St. Matthew's Old Church and land adjoining, and 
erect thereon new public market buildings. It was pro- 
posed to extend the repayment of the loan over a period 
of so years, the annual cost representing a rate of 134. 
in the pound. 

THE principal local improvement schemes at Scarborough 
already sanctioned are estimated to cost £50,000. They 
include the making of an approach road to the new 
Marine Drive, the conversion of St. Nicholas House into a 
Town Hall, and the laying out of the St. Nicholas grounds, 
the widening of Harcourt Place, the building of a hospital 
for infectious diseases, and the erection of a refuse de- 
structor. 


А SCARBOROUGH Syndicate has purchased thirty-five acres 
of land abutting on the Bridlington Road at Filey, and 
plans have been prepared for the erection of 300 villas on 
the estate which formed part of the Darley trust. Space 
has also been reserved for a church and vicarage and a 
large hotel. Plans for thirty or forty houses have already 
been approved by the local authority, and building opera- 
tions will in all probability soon be in progress. 


“SANITAS” 
DISTEMPER. 


A Washable .Sanitary Distemper for Whitening 
and Disinfecting Walls and Ceilings of Passages, 
Cellars, Stables, Kennels, Sheds, Farm Buildings, 
Railway Trucks, Horse Boxes, and for General Use. 
T lb. Tins, 1s. 9d. ; 14 lb. Tins, 3s.; 28 lb. Kegs, 
5s. 6d.; 56 lb. Kegs, 10s. 6d.; and 20s. per cwt. 


THE “SANITAS” COMPANY, LTD., 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 
Manufacturers of Disinfectants and Sanitary Appliances 
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OwiNc to the denudations which have taken place on the 
foreshore between Folkestone and Sandgate a scheme has 
been placed before the Folkestone Corporation by the 
Earl of Radnor, the ground landlord, for the protection of 
the whole of this area by the construction of a sea-wall 
under the Leas at an estimated cost of / 50,000. For this 
expenditure Lord Radnor proposes to hand over to the 
corporation the foreshore and the Lower Road to Sandgate. 


CoLoneL C. Н. Luarp, R.E., on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, held a public inquiry on the 24th 
inst., into an application of the Hampstead Vestry for 
sanction to borrow £5,960 in connection with the recent 
additions and fittings of the new public baths in 
Finchley road, of which Messrs. Spalding and Cross were 
the architects. After going into all the details. Colonel 
Luard expressed himself as very satisfied, more particu- 
larly with the statement that the vestry were themselves 
installing the electric light into the buildings. 


Тнк Edinburgh Architectural Association visited оп 
Saturday afternoon, the 25th inst., four houses now in 
course of completion at Mortonhall Road. Тһе plaster- 
work in these houses is exceptionally interesting. The 
leader, Mr. Harold Tarbolton, architect, who modelled the 
decorative plasterwork, referred to the difficulty ex- 
perienced by architects in securing good modellers, and 
urged the Edinburgh plasterers to assist architects in this 
matter, asthe ability to carry out good work would create 
a demand for it. The party afterwards visited Grange 
House. | 


SINKING operations have been started in connection with 
the new colliery at Easington, in East Durham. The site 
is within half a mile of the sea, and about midway between 
Seaham Harbour and Hartlepool. There will be five 
workable seams of good coal, and the workings will be 
carried under the sea. Sites have been set out for 1,000 
workmen's houses, and 800 more will be available for 
private speculation. This means the creation of practically 
a new town. It is estimated that five years will elapse 
before coal working can begin. 

Tue Eastbourne Electric Light Company, at an extra- 
ordinary general meeting, held on the 27th inst., unanim- 
ously resolved to accept the offer of the Eastbourne 
Town Council to purchase the undertaking of the company 
for the sum of £83,000, being £2 for every £1 of capital 
subscribed, the council to take over and the purchase to 
be completed by January 15, 1900. At the ordinary meet- 
ing of the company held prior to the extraordinary meeting 
a dividend of 20 per cent. for the half-year, making, with 
an interim dividend of 5 per cent., a dividend of 1:24 per 
cent. for the past year, was declared. 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—April 5th, 8 p.m. 
Мг. H. O. Tarbolton on “ Plasterwork" (lime-light views); 
April 8th, visit to Woodhouselee. 

Liverpool Architectural — Society. —April 3rd, 6 p.m. 
Paper entitled “А Description of the New Royal Insurance 
Buildings," by Mr. J. F. Doyle. 

Perth Architectural Association.—April 4th, 8 p.m. Mr. 
Chas. J. Menart on ''Ecclesiastical Architecture of the 
Middle Ages " (lime-light views). 

Technical College Architectural Craftsman s Soctety (Glasgow). 
— March 31st, 8 p.m. Papers by Messrs. J. Lockhead and 
С. E. Monro on “ Architect v. Contractor," and “Тһе 
Public and Architecture," respectively. 

Rritish Archeological Association.—April 5th, 8 p.m. Dr. 
Fryer on “ Ancient Fonts іп Sower." 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 
WILLESDEN 2-PLY. 
The best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Architects. 


Willesden Paper & Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, London, N. W. 
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ENGLISH COUNTRY COTTAGES. 
Hn badly housed the agricultural labourer is, as a 
n 


rule, is по new fact. It is a matter of equal 
owledge that praiseworthy attempts have been made by 
a number of our great landowners, notably the Duke of 
Westminster, the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Earl of Lonsdale, Lord Leicester, and others, to pro- 
vide better and more sanitary homes for the workmen on 
their estates. Other landowners of less degree have also 
sought to improve the condition of their labourers in this 
respect ; but there still remains a vast and urgent need for 
nene and more widespread efforts to make the cottage 
omes of England better worthy of the name of ‘ home,” 
and if Mr. J. L. Green's informing and interesting book 
on the subject (London: The Rural World Publishing 
Company, 111, Strand) does no more than invite public 
attention to this particularly important question, it will 
have accomplished a good work. Ic teems with informa- 
tion, facts, and figures, and takes ample stock of those 
essential requirements of cottage building which can alone 
make such dwellings healthy and decently fit to live іп. 
` Most of us who have any knowledge at all of rural 
districts know only too well ¿he sad lot of many an agri- 
cultural labourer condemned to bring up his family in 
damp, evil-smelling little hnts, minus almost every sanitary 
detail which makes for health, comfort, and convenience. 
Mr. Green devotes the introductory chapters of his book 
toa consideration of the conditions of much ofthe country 
cottage property as it at present exists, and he quotes 
largely from reports made by Dr. Thursfield and others 
relative to the existing state of things in many of the 
English counties. He is also careful to point out how 
difficult it is always to effectively put the rural sanitary laws 
into force, the main difficulty being, of course, in having to 
turn families out of insanitary dwellings when they have 
literally nowhere else to go. The law, as Mr. Green states, 
might, however, if rightly used, do much to effect a re- 
formation, especially in- cases where defective property 
could beso altered and improved as to satisfy the require- 
ments of the medical officer of health. Of course, in some 
districts the law itself could be amended, and made more 
stringent in its application, with good results. 

That the condition of things referred to by Mr. Green 
is a fruitful source of disease goes without saying. We 
have ourselves seen a whole village almost decimated by 
an outbreak of diphtheria, the result of damp, ill-ventilated 
cottages, inadequate drainage, and a contaminated water 
supply. In the particular instance referred to we saw 
four children in one family buried within the week, and 
scarcely a single cottage escaped fatal results. But apart 
from the severegforms of acute diseases such as diphtheria 
and typhoid fever, we may take it that the country tiga ae 
in which all or most of the important essentials of a 
sanitary dwelling are absent must injuriously affect the 
general health of those who live in them. One medical 
officer of health for a rural district asserts from his own ex- 
perience that the bodily vigour and activity, as well as the 
Spirits, are often seriously impaired by the lowered 
vitality induced by the insanitary conditions of the 
dwellings. Many labourers, he points out, become 
permanently disabled at a prematurely early age, and have 
to be entirely supported by the rates for the remaining 
term of life from the same cause. “If, therefore,” he 
rightly contends, “ sickness can be prevented, and if the 
working years of our labourers can be prolonged, not only 
do these labourers benefit in” health, but the burden of 
expense borne by all the ratepayers is diminished, so that 
the advantage gained affects all classes of the community.” 
This is quite true—the public health is the public weal in 
more senses than one. 

The question of the improvement of the country cottage 
is so involved with that of cost that the two can scarcely 
be considered apart from one another. The agricultural 
Jabourer is so ill-paid as a rule that the house rent must 


of necessity touch the lowest possible point, and this allows 
for but a small margin in capital expenditure upon 
improved methods of construction, greater conveni- 
ence and comfort in the plan arrangements, and 
a proper provision of sanitary requirements. Mr. 
Green has а good deal to say about this 
question of cost, which, he remarks, to the owner of an 
agricultural estate, is generally above—frequently much 
above— what it is to the owner of cottage properties alone 
or to the speculative builder. He gives a large number of 


illustrative examples of the cost in different counties. In 


Kent a pair of cottages will cost some £250, and if sold 
standing the price is, in many cases, considered as low 
enough to make them a good investment. In Dorset, on 
the Savernake estate a pair of cottages costs about /350; 
in other cases in the same county the cost is put at £300 
and £380. On the late Lord Winmarleigh’s estate in 
Lancashire there are some cottages costing /200 each; 
on the Lytham estate some cottages were built at a 
cost of £350 apiece. Generally speaking, in Lancashire the 
cost of building “useful” cottages is anything between 
£200 and £300. In Cumberland the cost is variously put 
at £250 to £300 a pair, and £200 for one. А good cottage 
in Northumberland, according to one authority, costs /200 
and lets at £4; others estimates the cost at £180, £160, 
and £210 apiece. 

In Norfolk Lord Leicester and Lord Amherst afford in- 
stances of a philanthropic endeavour to meet the require- 
ments regardless of a remunerative return. The latter has 
built cottages in pairs costing from £500 to £600 per pair, 
letting them at an annual rent of £3 to £4 each, with 30 
or 40 rods of garden, which practically means no return at 
all on the outlay. Lord Wantage, in Berkshire, follows on 
somewhat similar lines, with a really excellent type of 
cottage, with kitchen and living room and three Һей- 
rooms (two with fireplaces); these cost from £390 
to £460 per pair. In Nottinghamshire Lord Savile 
has built cottages at about £200 a pair, letting 
them at £4 per annum; whilst the Duke of Portland on 
the other hand has some at Clipstone which cost £420 per 
pair, and are let at 1s. 6d. to 23. per week each. In another 
case in the county the cost per pair was £300, which is 
also the cost of some which were erected in Hertfordshire 
by way of experiment, but which the labourers working on 
the farm to which they were attached declined to occupy. 
In Hampshire a gentleman built some cottages at Bramley 
which cost him £250 to £350 apiece; but he admits they 
do not pay, his only consolation being that “а good 
cottage commands a good rent." In Sussex the Duke of 
Norfolk's most recent cottages have cost him /230 each. 
They are rented at from 15. 6d. to 25. 6d. a week each, 
some having five bedrooms and some four, together with 
out-houses and from 10 to 20 rods of garden. 

On their estates in Cambridgeshire and Devonshire the 
Dukes of Bedford have paid particular attention to 
the building of cottages. Thé cost of these appears 
to have varied somewhat considerably, but Mr. Green 
illustrates some estimated to cost from £500 to £550. Тһе 
rents are about 1s. 6d. a week, and repairs are calculated 
at from 20s. to 30s. per annum. Captain Pretyman, in 
Suffolk, who has built 120 new cottages and rebuilt as 
many more, reckons the cost of building at £320 per pair 
if undertaking the work himself, or £350 if put out to con- 
tract. His Lincolnshire cottages cost about /29o per pair. 
In Worcestershire the Earl of Coventry has built 
cottages at £285 per pair (by contract); £259 exclusive of 
haulage of materials, and £394 inclusive of haulage. Sir 
Walter Gilbey, on his Elsenham estate in Essex, has built 
cottages at a cost of £230 a pair, and the rent is 2s. 6d. 
per week each cottage. Оп the Earl of Denbigh's estate 
the cost of construction is about £340 per pair, exclusive 
of haulage. The Duke of Rutland, on his Belvoir Castle 
estate, has put up cottages in pairs costing from £250 to 
£450 per pair. 

These figures are interesting, especially taken in con- 
junction with the many illustrations given by Mr. Green, 
and amplified by the fuller information and facts accom- 
panying them. But they seem rather to tend to prove 
that as a commercial investment the country cottage which 
shall be a habitable and sanitary dwelling, and at the same 
time allow something for the comfort and conveniences of 
a rational life, cannot be recommended. Indeed, а 
Berwick-on-T weed architect, Mr. James Stevenson, does 
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not hesitate to say : —‘ I consider that cottages built in 
rura] districts according to modern ideas would prove a 
bad investment ; everything done in the matter of cottage 
building at the present time must be done on a philanthropic 
basis if done at all? And this appears to have been the 
principle the noble owners of estates we have already 
referred to have gone upon; they have recognised the 
reality of the need, and have supplied it toa large extent, 
without regard beigg had to the question of remunerative 
return. 

But is there no way of improving country cottages save 
at an unremunerative cost ? Mr. Green does not answer this 
question directly. Не points out that the labourers might 
be willing to pay a higher rent if they themselves received 
better wages, though, of course, it by no means follows that 
the one event would be consequent upon the other. We 
are not particularly sanguine upon this point. We believe, 
as a rule, the labourer takes the cheapest, irrespective of 
all other considerations. In fact, the smallness of his 
wages scarcely leaves him any option in the matter. Still, 
higher wages and a better educated intelligence would, no 
doubt, do something to help the agricultural labourer 
to a more appreciative understanding of the require- 
ments of a convenient and healthy home. Іп the 
meantime we are cordially at one with Mr. Green in 
regarding it as “ highly desirable to help labourers 
into satisfactory cottages by putting them at their 
disposal whenopportunity offers." Something might be done, 
no doubt, to reduce the cost of construction, though we 
doubt if the substitution of timber for brick and stone, or 
an extended use of corrugated iron, would commend itself 
to those who administer the local by-laws. For ourselves, 
we cannot consider these flimsier methods of construction 
a wise alternative to the more substantial and more costly 
way. Buildings constructed of such materials, and in such a 
method, as to'endow them with a more or less temporary 
character, are not likely to gain anything in respect to 
sanitation. 

Then, again, the idea of State aid being afforded to 
owners or local authorities where considered neces- 
sary, in order to induce them to continue the work of 
providing such cottages as might be possible, is one fraught 
with a good deal of difficulty, innocent as it may be regarded 
at first sight. Upon this point Mr. Green, however, 
speaks with some degree of confidence. Не remarks, “ It 
may be legitimately urged that it is risky to place loans 
and work of this sort at the disposal of popularly elected 
bodies, and that jobbing, favouritism, and corruption may 
sometimes creep in; but we believe the standard of public 
life in Great Britain—particularly amongst our rural 
people generally —is high enough to enable the risk to be 
run with success. The one great drawback to lending 
money to local authorities would be that it would help to 
stop private enterprise; but it is only where private enter- 
prise fails that we would recommend the system." The 
point, of course, stil remains as to whether private 
enterprise can be stimulated by the prospect of a reason- 
able return on the outlay. In some of the more populous 
villages in Surrey, for instance, within, say an hour's ride 
or so of London, cottages cannot be built fast enough, and 
readily command rents from 5s. to 8s. a week, even from 
the strictly labouring classes. Some gentlemen have tried 
experiments in cottage building, and have attempted too 
much ; they have put too much money into materials and 
finish, a feat only too easy of accomplishment. 

And this brings us to the point to which we think very 
special attention needs directing, viz., the designing of 
cottages generally. Cottage design and construction 
is an art by itself, and we confess Mr. Green does not help 
us to realise this in the measure and sense in which we 
feel it needs to be considered. We have so seldom seen 
a cottage planned with any real appreciation, artistic or 
utilitarian, of the needs involved in the problem. One or 
two of the plans illustrated in Mr. Green's book are cer- 
tainly not bad—as, for instance, in the pair of cottages 
(Fig. 27, page 101) on Lord Wantage's estate. In this 
plan the accommodation given comprises three bedrooms 
(14 ft. 2 in., by 13 ft. 2 in.; 12 ft. 6 in., by ro ft. 2 in.; 
and ro ft. 2 in., by g ft., respectively), living room (14 ft. 
by 12 ft.), kitchen (14 ft. by 12 ft.) and larder. Outbuild- 
ings are also provided. he arrangement, however, is of 
the usual common-place type. And, although there is in 
others of the plans shown an attempt made to provide 


better accommodation than is ordinarily given, yet there is 
no originality displayed in the arrangement of it. When 
it is so often argued that good planning is the basis of ай 
good design, we are quite ready to agree; but the 
question remains — What is a good plan? For 
cottage design, even of the simplest type, and con. 
structed of the simplest materials, can be artistic as well 
as utilitarian, and we are really concerned to know how 
it is that so comparatively little has been done to make 
it so. The plan should be the basis upon which the 
exterior design should be founded, the plot of the tale 
told by the architect. Ifthe plot be bad, no amount of 
clever writing will produce a good story ; and likewise, if 
an architect's plan be poor, the exterior is, as a rule, poor 
also. What we want, therefore, in the typical cottage 
design is a simple plan so arranged as to admit of some 
picturesque external treatment, and yet making comfort 
and convenience of first importance. It is not easy, 
we know, in limited space, to wage a successful 
artistic war with such utilitarian features as doors, 
windows, cupboards, and such-like things. But 
it can be done. If then we can manage to secure 
the convenient, comfortable, and withal picturesque 
cottage, the sanitary requirements can be readily enough 
managed. And wedo not think that suchcottagesshould be 
more costly than the ordinary so-called ** improved ” dwell- 
ing. Add to them the highly desirable quarter of an 
acre of land, and let the sanitation be properly and 
thoroughly carried out, then the cottager should have а 
dwelling which, in respect to health, comfort, and con- 
venience, ought to prove a home indeed, and a veritable 
haven of rest. 
— — — 


THE BASES OF DESIGN.* 


E all like to know how it is done when we admire the 
facility and ud of anyone clever at a special gift ; 

but how seldom, if ever, does the information we obtain 
really enable us to attain the skill we desire? Weare 
reminded afresh of this by the publication of Mr. Walter 
Crane's “ Bases of Design." We Jooked forward with much 
interest tc the publication of this book, appreciating so 
highly as we do the artistic capacities of its author. But 
we must confess the perusal of its 350 pages was some- 
what disappointing. We found no statement we felt in- 
clined to question, but not a hint of anything which 
appeared to us new in the way of advice or direction to 
the artist. Of course, no one will be a whit nearer accom- 
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From Mr. WALTER Crane's “ BASES OF DESIGN,’ 
Messrs. Bell & Sons 


plishing the fine art of Mr. Crane іп” producing, for 
instance, such a charming design as that from “ The 
Glittering Plain," which we give herewith from “ The Bases 
of Design," by the perusal of the book. The fine instinct 


* «The Bases of Design,” by Walter Crane. London: Bell & Sons. 
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for a good disposition of line and mass, of pleasing con- 
trasts of black and white in effective proportions, will not 
come by the telling; and, only if one has the genius 
already bottled up within, may such writing as Mr. 
Crane’s help it a little to an expression. 
of fact, 
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a matter one does not need to be a 
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S beard tbe sound of borse/boofe 
я once more, апа be loohed not 
up, but said to himself, “It is 
but the lads bringing bach tbe 
teams from the acres, and riding 
fast and driving Бага for joy 


of beart and in wantonness of 
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youth” 4 But the sound grew nearer and be look- 


ed up and saw oyer tbe turf wall of the garth the. 


From Mr WALTER Crane’s “Bases or DESIGN,’ 
Messrs, Bell $ Sons. 


master of design like him to produce these literary 
essays and explanations. One of the most facile and 
successful of modern writers on art we know of is only 
very moderately successful in his own designs. It seems 
to us precious little help to the successíul designer of book 
decoration to say that, the size of the page panel being fixed, 
we are free to deal with it decoratively in a variety of ways! 
We may use the whole page for a design, surrounding it 
with a line or border. Or, while confining our picture or 
illustration to the limits of the type page, we may use our 
margin for a decorative framework or border, and soon. But 
how much further does the tyro advance even when he has 
learnt all the conditions of such a page design as given 
herewith by Mr. Crane? Не may satisfactorily realise 
under what principles of design Mr. Crane considered he 
produced it and still be far away from the divine aflatus. We 
must confess we read few works on art with any hope that 
their study will enlighten us, or any others in the practice 
thereof, and no backward or forward reading of “Тһе 
Bases of Design " enlightens us as to the exact reason why 
Mr. Crane's design on page 126 is so very poor in com- 
parison with the charming illustration we reproduce from 
his book. Our disappointment with the letterpress of Mr. 
Crane's book is less than with the illustrations, which latter 
one would have expected in his hands to have been excep- 
tionally good. 


| Promenade Pier. 


| to £68,425. 


| its famous tower, is being discussed. 


Those purely architectural are exceedingly | 


poor and in such cases as on pages 61 and 63 execrably bad. | 


Poor Palazzo Vecchio and Elizabethan chimneys! 
But if Mr. Crane has not realised our ideal in this parti- 


_ cular book, or risen to the height his name would have sug- 
| gested as possible, he has done plenty to earn an enduring 
| gratitude 1n his own especial way. And his work, though it 


goes without academic distinction, is worthy enough of it, 


, and, indeed, suggests that he has himself lived in the spirit 


of his concluding remarks. “If we accept the truth that 
art is unity, and that what the unit is the mass may become, 
should we not strive, each in his sphere, whatever our 
main route may be, to doit worthily and well, remember- 


| ing that it is better to do a small thing well than a big 


thing badly, and that it is the spirit in which our work is 


ə done, not the place it may accidentally occupy, or the 
_ class to which it may belong, or the reward it may receive 
| in the ordinary estimation, that makes it great or little ? ” 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


А COMPETITION is being instituted by the Salford Cor- 
poration for laying out the site of the infantry barracks 


| at Salford; and the erection thereon of public hall, shops, 


and model cottages. Premiums of £30, £20, and £10 are 
offered. ‘It is intended to appoint the architect of the 


| premiated design to carry out the work, provided his plans 
)| receive the sanction o 
Remuneration to be a fixed percentage on the amount of 


the Local Government Board. 


the estimate submitted by the architect in competition 
as set out in the conditions. The premium to merge in 
this amount." What does this really mean? We know, 
of course, what it ought to mean. It ought to mean that 
the author of the first premiated design should be 
appointed architect for the work at 5 per cent. commis- 
sion on the amount expended. But does it ? 


Tue time for sending in designs in the Arbroath infec- 
tious diseases hospital competition has been extended to 
May 13th. 


THE Dover Promenade Pier and Pavilion Company, 
Limited, offer a premium of /25 for the design which 
they may select for a concert pavilion for the Dover 
The limit of cost is £3,000, and the 
seating capacity of the pavilion is to be from 600 to 1,000. 
The design selected will become the property of the 
company. Designs to be sent to the secretary by May rst. 


А COMPETITION for public baths at Fulham is announced. 
Premiums of 150 guineas, 75 guineas, and 50 guineas аге 
offered. Mr. Charles Botterill, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hall, 
Walham Green, S. W., will furnish full particulars of the 
competition on application. 


THE Royal Institute of British Architects meet next Mon- 
day evening, the 10th inst., to hear and discuss a paper 
arranged for by the Art Standing Committee on “ The 
Application of Colour to Interior Ornament in Relief." 
Examinations for certificates of competency to act as 
district surveyor under the London Building Act, 1894, 
and as building surveyor under local authorities, will be 
held at the institute on the 20th and 21st inst. 


Тне Buildings Committee of the Glasgow International 
Exhibition, 1gor, met last week end to consider the tenders 
in connection with the erection of the industrial and 
machinery halls. It was agreed to recommend the 
acceptance of the tender of Messrs. William Shaw & 
Sons, being the lowest, for the whole work. It amounts 
The sub-contractor for the iron and 
steel work is the Arrol Bridge and Roof Company, 
Limited. The cost of these two buildings will therefore, 
says the Glasgow Herald, be £8,425 in excess of the sum 
named by the Executive Council in the conditions laid 
down in the competitions for designs. As compared with 
the final cost of the corresponding buildings in the 1888 
Exhibition, the increase is £10,000. 


THE question of restoring Wrexham Parish Church, with 
It is proposed to 
obtaia an architect's report and estimate, but it isexpected 
that some £10,000 will be required for the purpose. 


THE question as to the disposal of the spire of St. George's 
Church, Liverpool, which is threatened with demolition, 
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has been discussed with freedom by all sorts and соп- 
ditions of men, and in the main by those who are honestly 
concerned for its fate; but there has been no reference of 
the subject to the judgment of a competent artistic or 
architectural authority. ‘Surely it is time," remarks the 
Liverpool Mercury, “to protest against the neglect of the 
Finance Committee to call іп the advice of such as are best 
fitted by local association, by education and taste, to wit, 
the architects of this city, to pronounce upon such an im- 
portant matter as the proposed destruction of one of the 
most interesting of the civic landmarks. So far as com- 
petent opinion has already expressed itself, two of the local 
architectural societies have recorded their views against 
the removal of the spire.” 


Іт says a good deal for the practical value of Professor 
Banister Fletcher's text-book оп  ''Dilapidations" 
(London: B. T. Batsford, price 6s. 6d.) that it should 
just have passed into a fifth edition. This of itself is per- 
haps the best possible recommendation a book could have. 
But the author has enlarged and revised the book. He 
has added the sections of the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 
Act (1871) most useful for surveyors, and has considerably 
extended the series of questions and answers upon points 
of practice (a most useful form of imparting the required 
information). He has likewise added a model form of 
schedule of dilapidations, as generally in use, together 
with notes upon estimating the value of dilapidations. 
Special attention may be directed to the Conveyancing and 
Law of Propetty Act (1881) on page 148, and the 
Amendment Act (1892) on page 157, under which Acts 
are cited important cases. Many new cases and decisions 
have been added to the book, whilst all obsolete matter 
has been cut out. The book deservedly maintains its 
position as the best and most reliable text-book of its kind. 


Spons’ * Architects’ and Builders’ Price Book” for 
1899 has reached us this week— surely almost a record 
date for the late arrival of a price book, seeing that a 
quarter of the year is already gone! However, “ better 
late than never,” they say, and we suppose itis so. Mr. 
William Young still edits the book with his accustomed 
ability. Hehas extended the memoranda, and still further 
developed the original plan of the work to make it 
an accurate and reliable, as well as convenient, 
handbook. Considerable additional information has been 
added, and-this edition includes a chapter on electricity, 
with complete specifications and estimates of electric 
lighting installations carried out by the author—lightning 
conductors, electric bells, &c., also extra divisions on 
concrete, fireproof floors, and granite. The book is com- 
prehensive and reliable, and it is certainly convenient to 
have the matter arranged in alphabetical order. 

THE recently incorporated Institute of British Decorators 
have just elected Mr. J. D. Crace, as their president. At 
the first annual meeting, held the other day, it was stated 
that 174 decorators had become members of the institute, 
and that in addition upwards of sixty applications for 
membership were under consideration. Тһе question of 
the eligibility of women as members being raised, it 
was the general opinion of the meeting that, if qualified, 
they ought to be admitted. 


Bv the will of Mr. Vincent Stuckey Lean, barrister, who 
died at Clevedon, aged 79, the British Museum trustees 
receive £50,000 for the improvement and extension of the 
library and reading-room, the testator asking for favourable 
consideration of the question of Sunday opening. In 
addition to this sum the testator hasleft £ 50,000 to Bristol 
city libraries, and £5,000 to Bristol University College. 


THE report of the Director of the National Gallery for 
1898 has just been issued as a Parliamentary paper. Sir 
Edward Poynter states that the gallery 1n Trafalgar 
Square was visited by 422,913 persons on the free days 
during the year, showing a daily average attendance on 
such days (209 in number) of 2,023. Іп addition 30,635 
persons visited the gallery on the 31 Sunday afternoons 
on which it was opened during 1898, showing a daily 
average attendance of 988. On students’ days (Thursdays 
and Fridays) 39,349 persons were admitted between 
January 1st and December 31st, 1898; the admission fees 
amounting to £953 145. 6d., as compared with £983 19s. 
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received in 1897. Тһе National Gallery of British Art, 

at Millbank, was visited by 190,994 persons on the free 
days during the year, showing a daily average attendance 
on such days (209 in number) of 913. Іп addition 41,853 
persons visited the gallery on the 31 Sunday afternoons on 
which it was opened during 1898, showing a daily average 
attendance of 1,350. Оп students’ days (Thursdays and 
Fridays) 27,910 persons were admitted between January Ist 
and December 31st, 1898, the admission fees amounting to 
£697 15s. The amount annually realised by admission 
fees at both establishments is devoted as an “ appropriation 
in aid" of the Parliamentary vote to the National 
Gallery. Mr. C. L. Eastlake, on his retirement from the 
office of Keeper and Secretary, was awarded a pension of 
291 13s. 4d. a year, and a gratuity of £875. Не was 
succeeded by Mr. Hawes Turner. 


SPEAKING at the annual meeting of the Hampshire Field 
Club and Archaological Society, at Winchester, on Tues- 
day, Lord Northbrook, the president, said he was strongly 
opposed to the museum which it was suggested should be 
erected in the grounds of Wolvesey Palace in connection 
withthe King Alfred millenary. He thought the ecclesiastical 
position of Wolvesey ought to be preserved, because it was 
quite possible that in the future it might again become the 
residence of the Bishop of Winchester. Не had not seen 
yet what particular advantage would be gained by Win- 
chester or Hampshire in having the museum at Wolvesey, 
and he did not know what they could put in it. It would 
be a heavy expense to keep up, and in addition to that 
Winchester was so near London that, if they were to have 
an archaological museum containing Saxon antiquities, it 
ought to be at London, where it would be properly kept, 
and with some prospect of success. Mr. T. W. Shore ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be impossible to find 
sufficient Saxon antiquities to establish a museum. 


À MEETING of all branches of the building trades (except 
masons) in England and Scotland was held at Birmingham 
on Monday last to consider the plasterers’ dispute. About 
400,000 men were represented. The proceedings were 
private. Тһе position was discussed from all standpoints, 
and the hope was expressed that, at the conference which 
is to take place withthe employers on the roth inst., reason 
will be brought to bear and that the deliberations will re- 
sult in a settlement of the dispute. It was thought that if 
a conference had been held before the lock-out no serious 
trouble would have arisen. At the meeting on the roth 
the employers have asked that the men's representatives 
should possess full powers to settle the dispute, but while 
this was not conceded, it was understood that Monday's 
meeting consented to such discretionary power as will lead 
to a settlement. This should really end the business, and 
it 1s to be devoutly hoped it will, for the dispute is little 
short of a scandal in these days of enlightened intelligence. 


THE Coal Smoke Abatement Society met last week under 
the presidency of Sir William Richmond. The sub- 
committee appointed to deal with the smoke abatement 
section of the forthcoming Building Trades' Exhibition, 
to be held at the Agricultural Hall, reported the comple- 
tion of the arrangements for judging the exhibits and 
awarding the medals; Dr. Wyld, Professor Oliver Lodge, 
Professor Meldola, and other well-known scientists, being 
associated with some good practical men in forming the 
judging committee. The Hon. Rollo Russell will lecture 
at the exhibition on behalf of the Society on a date to be 
announced. 


THE British Fire Prevention Committee have issued an 
illustrated pamphlet descriptive of their recently opened 
testing station, situated near St. John's Wood Station, on 
the banks ofthat lovely stream known as the Regent's 
Canal. The pamphlet gives full particulars concerning the 
manner in which tests are undertaken and carried out, 
together with the charges, &c. “The tests are of ап 
entirely independent character, arranged on scientific 
lines, but with full consideration for the practical purpose 
in view. Absolute reliability is assured, records being 
mostly taken automatically, and by photography, while 
the temperatures are carefully regulated by the application 
of gas. All reports on tests, solely state the bare facts and 
occurrences, with tables, diagrams and illustrations, and on 
no account include expressions of opinion, nor should any 
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phrase be read as a comparison or criticism. The general 
arrangement and direction of the tests is in the hands of 
the executive, and in accordance with certain principles 
laid down after careful study and experiment.” 

Lor KxrviN has just prepared a report on some interest- 
ing investigations made by Professor Archibald Barr and 
himself in Edinburgh, Bradford, and Oldham, on the sub- 
ject of the destruction of town refuse. The report is alto- 
gether a remarkable document, and is not only of great 
interest to local authorities, but to the general public. In 
one instance he experimented on damp ashpit refuse, con- 
taining a large proportion of night soil and vegetable 
matter from markets and shops. This was consumed 
without the slightest trace of smoke. In addition to this 
solution of the smoke difficulty, the residual products 
proved to be of great commercial value. In another case 
the steam produced by the process of destruction was 
utilised for the driving of electric lighting machinery and 
other ‘power purposes. No coal or coke whatever was 
employed, and in this instance also there was an entire 
absence of smoke. Lord Kelvin’s report demonstrates that 
our public bodies have no longer any excuse for referring 
to ‘waste products,” but have within their reach the 
means of turning the most unpromising kinds of refuse to 
a highly profitable account. 


Why do orders go abroad? This is a question frequently 
asked nowadays and very variously answered. But we 
think the editor of Ға ау just about voices the opinion 
of a very large number in his statement made in the Times 
on Thursday. Не says: “Тһе real cause of the trouble 
lies in the restriction of apprentices imposed by the trade 
unions. Some ten years ago a prominent shipbuilder and 
engineer on the Clyde told me that in consequence of these 
restrictions we were approaching tbe time when there 
would not be a sufficient number of skilled hands to meet 
the requirements of trade. That time has come. If our 
engineers were to double their works to-morrow they could 
not find suitable men to fill them, because such men do 
not exist, and under trade-union rules can never be brought 
into existence. Тһе object of trade unions is not to in- 
crease trade, but to limit the number of men employed in 
any particular industry, and this object they have attained 
with the result we see." | 


Tue city of Perth, Western Australia, is to be lighted 
by the electric light, and the.city council are inviting 
applications from those desirous of obtaining a concession 
for the installation and working ofsuch light for the 
municipal buildings and streets, together with the house- 
to-house lighting. Particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Agent-General for Western Australia, 15, 
Victoria Street, Westminister. 
entertaired unless accompanied by a preliminary deposit 
of £1,000, which amount must be increased to £2,000 in 
the event of the tender being accepted. Тһе whole deposit 
will be forfeited to the council in the event of the applicant 
failing to carry out any or all of the terms upon which the 
concession is granted. 


IN contradistinction to the broad-gauge railways, which 
now almost entirely belong to the State, the light railways 
in Germany have always been, and remain, private enter- 
prises, strongly supported by the agricultural party. In 
1887-8 there were іп the country, says the Journal of Agri- 
culture, 436 miles of such lines, with an expended capital of 
£1,805,300; and by 1896-7 this length had been increased 
to 818 miles, with a capital of £3,823,050. In the latter 
year the gross receipts were £362,250, and the expenses 
£243,150, leaving an excess of earnings over expenditure 
of £119,100, or a yield of 3:10 per cent. on the invested 
capital. Their rolling stock consisted of 284 engines, 747 
passenger carriages, and 6,325 goods waggons. Тһе num- 
ber of ** person-miles ” conveyed in 1896-7 was 62,082,000, 
and of ‘‘ ton-miles ” of goods 37,398,000. Тһе agricultural 
party contend that these narrow-gauge lines are very 
necessary to develop the agricultural resources of the 
country, and should form an important part of home 
politics. They urge that to a great extent industries follow 
the broad-gauge lines, but that this’ is not possible in the 
case of farm produce, which must be carried by light 


No application will be 


railways in order to quicken the latent possibilities ot 
agriculture. 


Ir is suggested that 16, Young Street, Kensington, the 
quaint-looking old house in which William Makepeace 
Thackeray lived for seven years— and wrote “Vanit 

Fair "— which has just been sold, should have affixed to it 
a memorial tablet over the doorway. 


mud 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HULL CENTRAL LIBRARY COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY EDWIN Je SADGROVE AND А. А. WEBBE. 


HIS design was awarded the third premium in the re- 

'cent competition, and shows a meritorious attempt 

to solve the always difficult problem of how to deal 
successfully with an awkward site. | 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


IR,—There is a rumour afloat that the Council of the 

R.I.B.A. have nominated Mr. William Emerson, the 

present honorary secretary, for election as president for 
the ensuing year. 

I venture to think that this nomination will be received 
with complete astonishment by the great body of members 
of the Institute, not because Mr. Emerson is not well able 
to occupy the presidential chair, but because it is not yet 
his turn to do so. 

I am quite aware that there is no obligation, so far as 
the written rules and regulations of the Institute go, to 
elect as president one who has filled the office of vice- 
president, and there may be instances quoted as precedents 
upon this particular point, but it is none the less certain 
that the ezpectations of the members are that given a 
qualified and willing-to-serve vice-president, he is the 
man who should pass on to the proud position as a matter 
of justice and of right—far stronger credentials than printed 
rules and regulations. 

It is, I think, a fact open to little question, that of the 
four gentlemen who are now vice-presidents, there is one 
who, from the work in the chair which he has performed 
during the reign of the present president, from the fair 
and able manner in which he has ruled the debates 
under his chairmanship, from the position he holds as an 
architect in extensive practice, with all the knowledge and 
value to the Institute which such position entails, and 
from bis consistent courtesy to all brought into contact 
with him, is fairly and fully entitled, and is unquestionably 
expected to fill the presidential chair for the ensuing year, 
and that gentleman, I need hardly add, is Mr. Henry L. 
Florence. 

It has been said by some to whom I have spoken upon 
this subject that it would be unfortunate if a contest were 
invoked on this election, but of the result of that contest, 
if it comes about, there cannot bea shadow of a doubt. 
Every member of the Institute is of one: voice, and that 
voice is that the next president of the [nstitute should be 
Mr. Henry L. Florence. 

I have not communicated in any way wiih Mr. Flor- 
ence upon this subject, and I am therefore, not aware 
whether or not he would submit himself for election if a 
substantial body of his professional brethren requested 
him to do so, but there is another course open, and one 
which I sincerely trust will be adopted by Mr. Emerson, 
and that is that he should withdraw this year from the 
nomination as president, submit to be nominated as 
vice-president, and come on in his turn to fil the 
presidential chair, which he would then do with the 
acclamation of the general body of the Institute, and 
succeed to an honour which, unless it is accompanied by 
the good wishes of his professional brethren as a body, 
becomes a mere empty bauble. ' 
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I should be glad to hear that Mr. Emerson will adopt 
the suggestion I have made, it will do credit to his sense 
of fairness, it may save a contested election, and it will 
enable the right man to take the right place at the right 
moment. In the meantime the views of the members of 
the R.I.B.A., either communicated to me direct, or 
through the columns of this journal, would be very useful 
as a guide to future action in the matter. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
WM. WOODWARD. 

13, Southampton Street, Strand, 

April 5th, 189g. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD. 


T will be remembered that the London County Council 
[ recently obtained recognition under Clause VII. of the 
Directory of the Department of Science and Art as the 
authority for the control of technical education within 
the County of London. Тһе County Council has now 
delegated to the Technical Education Board such new 
powers as it has acquired under Clause VII., and the Board 
is communicating with the various schools and institutions 
which are in receipt of grants both from the Board and 
from the Department with a view to making the neces- 
sary arrangements for carrying out the provisions of the 
clause. 

The Board bas awarded art scholarships and exhibitions 
on the result of the recent competition, There were 440 
entries, and 427 works as against 413 last year. The report 
of Sir William Richmond and Mr. Selwyn Image to the 
Board speaks favourably, upon the whole, of the efforts of 
the students. The specimens of bookbinding and of metal 
work are stated to be the best of the crafts submitted for 
inspection. In the bookbinding both the designs and the 
execution were alike deserving of -praise; and as regards 
metal work, if the design was generally not its strong 
point, the workmanship was of singular excellence. In the 
large class of designs on paper for tiles, metal work, 
embroidery, wall papers, title-pages, posters, &c., there was 
much, the report states, to be corrected. “ There is, for 
example, an exceedingly widespread predilection for what 
we can only characterise as the vermicular, or ‘squirmy,’ 
style of curvature in design, a style which is at once ugly 
and a mere trick or artistic mannerism. It should be dis- 
couraged and stamped out as quickly as possible." Inthe 
studies from plants, flowers, and butterflies there was a 
singular absence of precision and delicacy in respect of form 
and colour. 

After offering criticisms on the lettering, designs for papers 
and embroidery, drawings for brass and silver work, 
embroidery, lithography, sculpture and carving, and other 
exhibits, the inspectors say : —“ We think that you have 
sound reasons for congratulating yourselves on the pro- 
gress of the work you have at heart; but one final sug- 
gestion—the more there can be obtained for your schools 
teachers who are not only skilled workmen, but men of a 
fine artistic individuality, the more rapid and the more 
thorough will be the advancement of your students. For 
it is undeniable that genuine art work, in whatever order, 
cannot be taught under mere rules and systems, but only 
by contact with a master working amongst his pupils, and 
influencing them by his personality and example. And the 
best work exhibited during this competition is a proof 
plain and irresistible of the truth of our statement.” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE REPRO- 
DUCTION OF ILLUMINATED MSS. 


А“ experiment of great artistic interest has been made 

under the authority of the Trustees of the British 
Museum in the way of reproducing choice examples of 
medizval illumination in their proper colours. If nothing 
more was required than to show the designs, collotype or 
some process of photography might have sufficed ; but, as 


those conversant with the subject know, so much of the 


beauty and artistic effect of a fine illuminated page: 


depends on gold and colour; that without these essential 
elements no reproduction, however good in other respects, 
can do anything like justice to the original or fully satisfy 
the needs of students. Тһе expedient of colouring each 
plate independently by hand was far too costly to be 
entertained, and the authorities have therefore, says the 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, while 
still using photographs for a basis, had recourse to chromo- 
lithography. Тһе results as seen in the fifteen plates 
which have just been finished show that a very high 
measure of success has been achieved. The chief difh- 
culty, as might be expected, bas been with the gold. In 
order to represent this satisfactorily, the use of the real 
metal instead of the spurious imitations, which in modern 
times too often supply its place, has been enforced, and it 
is hoped that by this means, and by the avoidance of all 
fugitive pigments, the plates are insured so far as possible 
from the liability to become dull and tarnished. The 
British Museum collection of manuscripts is so rich and 
extensive that all students of the art cannot fail to be 
grateful to the trustees for having so successfully 
surmounted the difficulty which has hitherto prevented 
these beautiful works being more widely studied. 


HEXHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 

HE following interesting report on the condition of 
T Hexham Abbey Church was recently sent by the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings to the 
Vicar, the Rev. E. Sidney Savage :— 

Through your kind permission to this Society to make a 
thorough examination of the Abbey Church of Hexham, 
the Committee of the Society is glad to be able to lay 
before you this report upon the present condition of the 
building, together with its strong convictions as to the 
course that should be pursued in maintaining it and in 
ensuring the building against those dangers which most 
certainly threaten it. 

The church is of extreme beauty and value, and greatly 
as it has suffered in time past from destruction of 
architecture, from removal or destruction, or both, of 
many most interesting works of painting, sculpture, and 
metal work; great as has been the damage incurred by the 
shifting from place to place of such work as Prior Lesch- 
man's tomb, the old choir stalls, and the Frith Stool, yet 
the grandeur and beauty, and, above afl, the stamp of 
genuine 13th century ке upon its untouched walls, make 
it altogether a building of the highest value and interest. 


It has not the refined delicacy of Lincoln or Westminster, . 


but it has about it a rough Northumberland vigour and 
sturdy beauty which we should do ill to undervalue or 
forget. 

Apart from such wearing of the building as has occurred 
through neglect and weather, of which we shall speak more 
fully below, there are three or four points of structural 
weakness to which the Committee would first draw your 
attention. 

The Committee feels sure that you will, after reading 
this report, conclude with it that it is the foundations 
which have given way, and that this in the main is the 
cause of the entire trouble; and, therefore, it is essential 
that the first money spent upon the building should be laid 
out in the necessary work of securing the foundations. 

The points of weakness referred to above, taken in the 
order of their importance, are :— 


(1) In the north transept. 
(2) In the tower. 
(3) In the south transept. 
(4) In the chorr. 


(I) IN THE NORTH TRANSEPT. 


There are signs here of considerable movement in the 
arcade wall, at its northern end, in the north or end wall, 
and in the west wall near the last. 

In the arcade, the northernmost pier has sunk three or 
four inches out of line with its fellows, апа at present in- 
clines about three-and-a-half inches in its height of 11 
ft. Above it the two spandrels of plain walling have 
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shown cracks for some time. These cracks have been 
crossed at intervals by stamp-edging to test their move- 
ment, but the inefficiency of this method of testing is shown 
by the fact that one of them is only adhering to the stone- 
work on one side of the crack it covers. This, we believe, 
has been up some years, but we are, of course, none the 
wiser for it, as regards the crack it covers. 

The work of testing should be done with plaster of Paris, 
and the stone well washed before it is applied. 

These cracks are of considerable opening, апа а close 
examination will reveal that they extend parallel with, and 
half hidden by, the mouldings of the arches, down on to 
the capital of the column in question. Tracing the cracks 
upwards, they extend through the triforium gallery floor, 
which has sunk at this point four or five inches through 
the two arches on either hand, through theclerestory floor, 
window sill, and arches above, and so up to the roof plates 
The northernmost central arch of the clerestory arcade 
Jately developed a serious crack, one of the voussoirs drop- 
ping some half:inch from its place. This has been pointed 
with cement, but the crack above, in the wall, is clearly 
open. This crack is very noticeable on the outside of the 
church also, extending through the arch-head and through 
the sill of the window, as is the case inside. 

The line of this arcade wall shows at the bottom an 
inclination westward to about the height of 15 ft., and 
from that point it recedes inclining slightly to the east at 
the top, appearing thus to bulge when seen from inside the 
church. 

In connection with the settlement of this pier it is 
evident that at the south end of the arcade, the north-east 
pier of the tower has sunk, and the gallery of triforium 
and clerestory is not level by two inches, the fall being 
towards the tower. 

The end or north wall of the transept, moreover, is seven 
inches out of the perpendicular from the floor to the 
clerestory passage, some two-thirds only of the entire 
height of the wall. On examining this north end wall, it 
was found tbat it had moved at some time. Cracks, some 
apparently freshly open, some filled in and re-opened, are 
visible in the eastern arch and floor of the clerestory ; 
additional evidence of disturbance being found in the 
patches of modern masonry inserted into the piers and 
smaller columns, in the new sills to the windows, &c. 

On the west end of this same wall, similar and more 
serious disturbance is going on. 

The tendency here is, roughly, for the turret stair to be- 
come in time separated from its contiguous wall. Cracks 
in the masonry are clearly traceable from 18 in. above 
the floor level of the transept to the roof, not only through 
the original walling, but through the new masonry of the 
arcade on the right-hand side of the entrance to the turret 
stair, proving that movement bas taken place since the 
new masonry was built up. The turret stair itself has also 
given at some time, there being a considerable crack from 
near the floor, up to above the level of the gallery across 
the lower windows of the north wall. 

The west wall again shows openings in the joints of the 
masonry at the floor and arch head of the clerestory, and 
from this clerestory floor to the transept floor the wall is 
5 in. out of the perpendicular on the inside. Plumbing the 
same wall on the outside, it was found to be overhanging 
from 9 in. to 10 in. in its whole height. 

So that, to resume, we find in thís northern extremity of 
the transepts an outward tendency in the west and north 
walls, a slight outward tendency in the east wall of the 
aisle, and a settlement and outward tendency again in the 
arcade wall, complicated by an opposite tendency in the 
northernmost free pier of the arcade above referred to. 

Beside this, the two pinnacles crowning either angle of 
the north transept are in extremely dangerous condition. 
The parapet of the aisle wall also is bulgiog outwards. 

With the exception of the two last, the obvious cause of 
alllies in the giving way of the foundations ; of these it is 
asserted that stones have been removed from the base of 
the pier in the arcade during excavations for burial, and 
not been replaced. 


(2) THE TOWER. 


Clearly visible from the floor of the church are two old 
and filled-in cracks, above the eastern haunches of the 
north and south tower arches. Whether these have 
opened at all since they were filled in can only be decided 
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by a close examination from a scaffold. They probably 
occurred during the last century and occasioned the large 
buttress on the west of the tower. 

However this may be, the upper part of the tower, 
above the level of the buttress and modern annexe against 
the western tower arch, shows signs of serious movement 
—and it is be observed that these cracks, visible from the 
north transept roof, are old cracks that have been 
" pointed? and have since re-opened, and increased in 
extent; that the north-east angle shows a strongly. 
marked bulge eastwards. 

This eastern crack of the north wall extends from close 
over the gutter, through the blind arcading and up to 
within 18 in. of the parapet. 

On the west side the crack there extends from the gutter 
up to and through the parapet, cutting through the corre- 
sponding arch of the blind arcade on the west side of the 
tower window. Тһе brick chimney that is built up inside 
the tower at this north-west angle makes it impossible to 
tell whether or not this crack extends through the thickness 
of the wall. 

(3) THE SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


Some years since the outer face of the south wall fell 
bodily away and was rebuilt. Іп this new masonry, 
inside, are slight indications, but still not to be disregarded, 
ot movement continued after this repair. This south wall 
also, with the turret, shows old cracks that have been 
“ pointed ” and have since opened again, at no very dis- 
tant date. Outside again, on the west, another apparently 
new crack is visible and on the west wall inside adjoining 
the turret angle. 

Any movement of the foundations at these transept ends 
would naturally tend to tear the walls apart at their weakest 
point, namely, against the hollow of the staircases, and 
this is in part the tendency in both north and south tran- 
septs. | : 

(4) THE CHOIR. 

Long iron cross ties have been inserted at the level of 
the clerestory passage, to counteract, probably, any ten- 
dency of the new work to separate from the old, though 
ds tie may be older possibly and thereby the settlement 
also. 

At the third bay from the east, on north and south of 
choir, these iron ties, which are 2 in. square, connect with 
the old work, and from these points cracks extend 
upwards 8 org ft. from the floor of the clerestory. At 
these points also are several re-opened cracks extending 
through the clerestory arch. On the north side, below 
the aisle window the disturbance appears to continue in 
the wall, immediately below the cracks above. On the 
south side of the choir the second, as well as the third 
bay, shows signs of movement, the wall above the lancet 
in this bay of the clerestory being cracked, presumably 
since the new work at the east end was done. Outside 
the south wall, these cracks are clearly visible in both old 
and new work. e 

There can be but one explanation of these settlements, 
namely, as we have stated above, that the foundations 
have given way, and it is of the highest importance that 
these continually repeated movements should be stopped. 
In fact, it is clear that the building is onthe move at the 
present time, though that movement may be slow, and it 
is absolutely necessary and right that this most noble 
building should be put in a thoroughly sound condition as 
soon as possib!e. 

The Committee of this Society, in pressing upon you the 
great importance of this, wishes at the same time to urge 
upon all those who have at heart the interest and beauty 
of this finest remaining example of Northern English 
Architecture, that the work should be done in the manner 
and methods recommended by this Society. The build- 
ing can be either restored or repaired. The first process, 
which has been followed to the ruin of so many of the 
great historic buildings of this and other countries, means 
the effecting, at a great expense, of an entirely modern 
and -*counterfeit presentment ” of a building and its loss 
of all power of impressing us by the great reflection, as it 
were, of past days, and of lives whose memory has been so 
much the holiday and romance of our own. 

The second process, which has always been advocated 
by this Society, aims at preserving the old fabric as we 
have found it, investigating all causes of failure, and, those 
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once established, at getting them removed with the least 
possible injury to the building. 

For this to be satisfactorily accomplished, the Society 
believes the only way is that the architect employed 
should be able to give the work daily supervision, and be 
willing to live within easy reach of the building, so that 
all small questions which arise can be settled without delay. 

The Society is also convinced that much money is saved 
by not having a contract with a builder for the work, for 
any contractor must charge too much in order to protect 
himself from possible loss, although, on the other hand, a 
contract can be entered into for a schedule of prices for 
labour and materials. 

АП the trouble in the transepts, in the tower, and in the 
choir, points to the foundations as its cause, and the first 
duty of those in charge is to see that these walls are care- 
fully and thoroughly under-pinned with new masonry on a 
solid foundation. Until this is done large failure may at 
any time occur, necessitating remedy, or even reconstruc- 
tion, at a moment's notice, and of course at greatly increased 
expense. 

Before any under-pinning is undertaken, great care should 
be taken that all shoring, strutting, cradling, and centre- 
ing necessary for the safety of the building and the proper 
carrying out of the works should be provided, and in deal- 
ing with a heavy building of this description the whole of 
these timber supports should be carefully designed, and 
especially strongly constructed. 

After the under- pinning has been completed, the cracks 
in the walls, above enumerated, should be dealt with. In 
the cases where the galleries of the triforium and clerestory 
are involved the core of the wall to a distance of some 
three feet on either side of the crack should be gradually 
removed without disturbing the face stones, and re-filled 
with a strong bonding of hard stonework or paving bricks 
in cement, so as to make a strong tie across the settlement. 

If this were carefully and well done it would be an 
effectual strengthening to the walls and would not be 
visible. 

In under-pinning the sunk pier of the north arcade it 
would be necessary to shore up the arches on either hand, 
so as to take the weight entirely off the pier before laying 
bare the foundation. 

The settlement of the tower north-east pier, though it 
first showed itself long ago, is in its later development very 
probably due to the insertion of the heating apparatus, a 
well-known cause of such failure, owing to the drying and 
consequent shrinkage of the foundations. 

In dealing with this settlement it will be necessary to care- 
fully remove the external facing stones of the angle, and to re- 
build the work removed with the old stones as far as 
possible, makiog good any deficiency with new stone. Of 
course a dvantage should be taken to repair the core of 
the wall in the manner described hereafter. 

The Society considers that the crack in the north-west 
angle of the tower can be best repaired from the inside of 
the wall. 

A hole should be made on the inside of the wall of a 
workable size, starting at the lowest defective part. This 
hole should be from 2 ft. to 2 ft. 6 in. wide, and should 
be taken right through the wall to the back of the outer 
facing stones, which should then be well cleaned out with 
water, so as to get a clean and firm surface everywhere for 
the new materials to hold to. The bottom of the hole 
should be grouted with liquid cement grout to fill up all 
vacancies and bring the bottom to a level bed. 

Then build up upon this bed, with concrete and brickwork 
as best suited, care being taken to break the bond of the new 
work as it proceeds up the wall, and to secure a good hold 
of the old work with strong brick ties, three or four courses 
deep, to the backs of the face stones, of hard Staffordshire 
or other strong paving bricks. 

Advantage should be taken of all open points in the 
external facing to push in slates or tiles from the back, 
which would be secured with cement mortar between the 

acing stones and tailed back into the new core provided. 

This new work should be taken some 2 or 3 ft. on either 
side of the crack. 

The mortar to be used for this work should be composed 
of one of cement to five of sand, the cement being a dark 
slow-setting cement, and it should be laid out twenty-four 
hours before being used. 

The t wo pinnacles of the north transept are not safe in 


their present condition. On the other hand it is not 
necessary to take them down. Ву careful dealing, the 
loose stonework, mortar, &c., may be cleaned out, and 
the space thus made may be treated as follows: 

Carefully wash out with water all dust, &c., from the 
cracks, and stopping any apertures which require it with 
clay, run liquid cement grout into them, pressing in tiles, 
slates, or other hard material wherever possible, building 
up the more open parts with stonework in cement, and 
weathering the whole stopping with cement. 

If the head stones are loose, they should be dowelled 
with slate dowels and reset, also in cement. This work 
should be done at once. 

Beyond such structural failure as we have here drawn 
attention to, it is evident that the aisle roofs have been 
much neglected. Daylight is in many places visible 
fhrough from the triforium galleries, and evidences of wet 
are frequent. The gutters are not everywhere sound, 
notably against the north-east face of the tower : at this 
point, and at three or four others, the water drips down 
into the church. Тһе vault of the north choir aisle has 
become green and mildewed from the rain that has come 
through the roof. In several places slates have fallen of, 
and the aisle roofs are not sealed where they abut upon 
the walls of transept and choir. 


THE ERECTION OF 
DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING CLASSES 
FINANCIALLY CONSIDERED.* 


By PETER FYFE 
(Chief Sanitary Inspector, Glasgow.) 


AN sanitary dwellings for the labouring classes be 
erected and rented to them at а tenth part or thereby 
of their total earnings without involving the undertakers in 
financial loss? To answer this question we must not 
theorise, but take such experiences as are afforded us 
from well-known blocks of such houses existing in the 
city. I have accordingly selected nine blocks of tene- 
ments belonging to three classes of owners, viz., three 
belonging to the Corporation; three belonging to the 
Glasgow Workmen's Dwellings Company; and three 
belonging to private proprietors. These it will be con- 
venient to number 1, 2, and 3 for the first, 4, 5, and 6 for 
the second, and 7, 8, and g for the third. In order to 
solve the problem and keep in constant touch with the 
labeurers’ wage, I have reduced everything to the level of 
a weekly rent, and, further, for purposes о! 
strict scientific comparison, 1 have abandoned 
the varying unit of the house, and taken in every 
case the unit of 1,000 cubic feet of free air space in each 
house, which, as you know, is the legal minimum allowed 
or all houses to be built after 1892. A house for the 
labouring and poor classes may mean anything from 1,000 
to 2,000 cubic feet of space, and as air space to dwell in is 
the all-important thing for the labourer and his family, it 
is on this basis my inquiry rests. It will become obvious 
as we proceed that what are the facts about 1,000 cubic 
feet of house room are the identical facts about the whole 
house, about every house in the various blocks, and also 
about the whole block of houses dealt with. It becomes 
in each case simply a matter of multiplication by the num- 
ber of available cubic feet in any part or in the whole, and 
by the number of weeks іп а year, to arrive at the exact 
sum paid or due under each heading. It will be plain to 
all that to buy or build house property, and rent it to 
tenants so that no immediate loss will result, four main 
conditions must be met. Provision must be made for 
meeting (1) the ground rent ; (2) the interest on cost of build- 
ing ; (3) the outlays for management, owners’ taxes, and fire 
insurance; and (4) for actual repairs оп the property. Апу- 
thing which isleft overafter discharging these obligations may 
be used to meet future loss due to property depreciation, 
which may be called a sinking fund, a redemption fund, а 
reserve fund, or other suitablename, and what thereafter 
remains may be justly deemed available as profit or surplus 
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* From a lecture delivered before the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Architectural Craftsmen's Society. 
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over and above the bare interest a corporation or society 
or individual has to pay the capitalist for borrowed money. 
It is evident at the threshold of the inquiry that we must 
fix two things, viz., our standard of ground rent and 
our standard of bare interest on building capital. It matters 
little for the future usefulness of the rent diagrams and 
tables attached hereto what standard we adopt, as 
additions or deductions per 1,000 cubic feet per week 
can easily be made from any given basis, but for purposes 
of exact comparison these two must be laid down on 
e parallel lines, | 

Now, first, as to ground rent, I have taken each site 
as costing 30s. per square yard, and the ground burden, or 
rent, to be covered by rents chargeable on the tenants, at 
3 per cent. on the cost of the total site at the above rate. 

uilding rent, or the bare interest on the total cost of the 
building, is put at 27 per cent., because the City Registrar 
informs me that the Corporation can borrow all 
it needs at this rate. Тһе costs of the respective 
buildings themselves represent the exact sums paid for 
them, and in the case of those mentioned in the tables 
belonging to private proprietors, a very liberal valuation 
has been put on them all. 

It will probably be of considerable interest to you all as 
future property valuators to know that, in developing the 
calculations, I find that in the old properties, containing 
one and two apartment dwellings, the available cubic space 
for living purposes comes out at between 52 and 53 per 
cent. of the total over-all cubic measurement. That is to 
say, for every 1,000 cubic feet of free air space a labourer 

ets to live in, 1,923 cubic feet are absorbed in building 
om the ground level to the ridge of the roof. 

With these explanations we can now examine the pro- 
perties selected, and compare results. 

Let us take first Nos. 1, 2, and 3, belonging to the 
Corporation. Мо. і contains 48 houses of one apart- 
ment and 12 houses of two apartments, is a four-flatted 
block on the balcony system, and is built of bricks. 
Here the two-apartment tenant pays as rent per week for 
each 1,000 cubic feet, 1434. (Please recollect that all 
rents now to be spoken of do not include police rates, 
School Board rates, or poor rates, but do include payment 
of water and stair gas light.) Each one-apartment tenant 
pays as rent for similar space 14:404 pence per week, or 
nearly 144d. Splitting these weekly rents up, we find the 
one-apartment weekly rent per 1,000 cubic feet charged 
with the following, viz. :—For ground rent, 2:2175d.; for 
interest on building, 7:15d.; for management, owners' 
taxes, and insurance, 2:706d.; and for actual repairs, 
1'208d.—leaving a surplus over 23 per cent. on buildings 
of 1:1225d. Similarly the figures for the two-apartments 
rents per 1,000 cubic feet per week are, respectively, 
2:27d., 7:296d., 2.752d., and 1:236d. leaving as surplus 1:186 
pence per week. Now these conjoined weekly surpluses 
per 1,000 cubic feet per week, multiplied by the total cubic 
space in the two classes of houses, and by 52 weeks, 
amount together to £29 12s. gd., or nearly 4 per cent. оп 
the building cost, and together with the bare 22 per cent. 
interest to nearly 34 per cent., or exactly £3 3s. 1od. 

Therefore, at the very entry of our inquiry we have a 
block of buildings which almost meets what we are looking 
for, viz., a self-sustaining labourers' property rented 
within the labourers’ means. It may fairly be said that a 
half per cent. is not enough to meet contingencies and 
depreciation, noris it, even with a corporation financing, 
but, on the other hand, it must be taken into Account that 
the cost of these buildings was £6,738 93. 4d., or 6d. per 
cubic foot over-all measurement. Here I join hands with 
the Committee of the London County Council in depre- 
cating such high standards of construction and material. 
Government and municipal standards are in the main good 
and desirable, but infinitely more important and useful for 
the poor labourer are good accommodation and low rents ; 
and, іп my opinion, where the former makes impossible 
the latter, elasticity must be found in construction, as 
there is none in the poor man's ability to pay. Here is 
the point where the architectural craftsman comes in— 
where his special knowledge and skill may be employed 
with the greatest usefulness to his poorer fellow-citizen. 
The question of greatest urgency is, Can a large block of 
labourers’ dwellings of four or five flats be properly 
erected and completed for less than 6d. per cubic foot, 
measuring over all? I think it can. Mr. Robert Scott, 


the well-known measurer, has certified that the four stone- 
built four-storey tenements belonging to the Corporation in 
Osborne Street and King Street were erected and com- 
pleted in all respects for 42d. per cubic foot; that four 
similar tenements fronting King Street and Parnie Street, 
with basements 7 ft.high, were left ‚finished for 44d. per 
cubic foot ; and that six tenements of the same construc- 
tion fronting Parnie Street and circling into Osborne Street, 
cost to complete them the same, viz., 44d. If this be so, 
then you will be able to say whether brick-built labourers' 
dwellings should cost more orless. But I am now going 
to assume that a building identical with No. 1 belongin 
to the Corporation can be finished in every respect and le 
ready for occupancy for the same sum, viz., 44d. per cubic 
foot, and ascertain, in that event, what the new surplus 
over 22 per cent. will be. At 44d. the cost of this building 
would be £5,053 175. 1d. in place of £6,738 9s. 4d., which 
it actually cost; and the interest at 2} per cent., £138 
108. 7d., instead of £185 16s. 3d. This would allow of а 
surplus of £75 19s. 5d., or £46 6s. 8d. more than tbeactual 
surplus, or £1 6s. 1d. per cent. for reserve, instead of 
8s. 104. per cent. now available. This one example, there- 
fore, proves that with ground at 308. per square yard, 
charged with 3 per cent. interest, and a four-storey block 
built thereon at the rate of 44d. per cubic foot, the poorest 
labourer may һауе a sanitary and comfortable house on 
the balcony system for 143 pence per 1,000 cubic feet per 
week, and yield Z4 1s. 1d. per cent. of interest on the cost 
of the building. Should the labourer require that the 
size of his dwelling be 2,000 cubic feet, he would have to 
рау 25. 548. weekly for it, or fully 9} per cent. on the 
average wage of £1 6s. 54d., and 12 per cent. on the 
lower average wage of £1 os. 63d. Such a house would 
legally accommodate three adults and four children under 
IO years. 

llook uponthis No. 1 property as the best in this city 
for the labouring man, and think it reflects on our Cor- 
poration the very highest credit. I have gone so minutely 
into the figures here, that it will be, I imagine, unneces- 
sary to cover the same extent of ground with each of the 
others. А study of the tables and diagrams at the end of 
the pamphlet will reveal in detail their comparative posi- 
tion. I shall therefore deal with them more generally. 

No. 2 consists of a block of 36 single-apartment houses 
in the very centre of the city. The weekly rent for the 
1,000 cubic feet here is more than in No. 1, being 18:14 
pence. Тһе increase 15, as you see оп the diagram, due 
to two causes, viz., ground rent and surplus over 22 per 
cent. on building. The total interest yielded here is 4} per 
cent., but the rents are more than the то per cent. ot earn- 
ings desiderated, as each house contains 1,832 cubic feet, 
and hence demands a weekly payment of 2s. 9434. Block 
No. 3 is a small property in the Calton district, containing 
15 houses of each class, on the balcony system. Неге the 
two-roomed tenant pays 18:520d. per 1,000 cubic feet per 
week, or 33d. more than the tenant in No. 1 Block, and no 
countervailing advantage so far as I can see, while his 
one-apartment neighbour pays 244. less, or 16:339d. Тһе 
tenants pay more than those in Block No. 1 on every 
item, excepting for interest on building, and the surpluses 
over 22 per cent. are 3*1274. and 2`7694. per 1,000 cubic 
feet per week respectively, thus leaving the total interest 
on building cost at £4 1s. 5d. Неге the single apart- 
ments, being small (1,379 cubic feet) the weekly rent is 
їз. 104d., and hence well within the то per cent. limit of 
the labourer. The two apartments, being 3s. 144. per 
week, are outside of it. 

We now come to a consideration of Blocks 4, 5, and 6 
of the Glasgow Workmen's Dwellings Company. 

The first, Block 4,is a remarkable building, and, as an 
experiment in the housing of the poorer classes, is of 
exceptional interest, and tlie company, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Mann, deserve the thanks of the community 
for their enterprise. Неге we have two blocks of five- 
storey buildings, with a fineconcreted court between them 
61 К. in width. The walls are of brick, built hollow, and 
rough cast with cement outside. The two blocks. contain 
8 single-roomed houses and 48 two-roomed houses. There 
are also one three-apartment house occupied free of rent by 
a resident caretaker, who is a joiner, working during his 
spare timeonthe property, and a suite of rooms or recreation 
halls, rented from the company by the Toynbee Association. 
There is a difficulty in dealing with these blocks In а com- 
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parative way because of these exceptional extras, but in the 
following figures I have eliminated from the calculations 
any rentals derivable from the caretaker's house, and from 
therecreation halls, and have tried to ascertain whether 
thetenants of the 56 dwelling houses could pay for every- 
thing ,and, if so, what extra surplus would be left over to 
be added to the £110 per annum the company 
receive for the halls from the Toynbee Association. 
Under this method we find that the 48 two-apartment 
tenants, who pay 18:605 pence per 1,000 feet per week, and 
the 8 single-apartment tenants, who pay 17:068 pence, can 
clear off all charges, and leave, per 1,000 feet per week, 
"688 pence and “бо? pence respectively. Multiplying these 
figures by the total cubic feet in each class, and by 52 
weeks, leaves a surplus over 22 per cent. of £14 85. I find 
by measuring the above-mentioned recreation halls that, 
had they been built as extra one-apartment houses, the 
rental would have been exactly the £110 which the 
Toynbee Association are paying for them, so that it is 
quite fair that this £110 should be added to the £14 8s. to 
arrive at the true surplus profit. This then yields the 
company a surplus over the 22 per cent. of £124 8s., 
. which is equal to an additional Z1 175. 4d. per cent., or 
£4 125. 4d. per cent. as total interest on the cost of the 
buildings. 

But this, favourable as it is, fails to give a correct com- 
parative figure, as we should take "into account a special 
system of renting inaugurated by this company, уі2., that 
of allowing all good, steady, permanent tenants а bi- 
annual deduction of two weeks' rent at Glasgow Fair and 
at the New Year holidays. This makes forty-eight weeks 
in each year in place of the usual fifty-two. I assumed 
that all the tenants received this bonus, which reduced my 
total surplus profit before-mentioned by £30 15. 6d. 
Were this special deduction from the rents added, the 
total surplus would be £154 gs. 6d., instead of £124 8s., 
ог £5 IS. 4d. per cent. of а total interest on cost of 
buildings, in place of £4 12s. 4d. 

I might mention in passing that the company were for- 
tunate in obtaining the ground at about 20s. per square yard, 
and not at the rate taken for all these calculations, viz., 
305. The one apartments are just under the 10 per cent. 
limit of the single-room tenants' earnings, while the two 
apartments are 41d. per week over tho 10 per cent. limit 
for the average earnings of the two-apartment tenants in 
Glasgow, which at this ratio should not exceed 25. 734. 

Assuming that all these 48 two-apartment houses were 
let at 2s. 72d. per week, instead of 3s. 2d., the total 
interest yielded on the cost of buildings would be £4 12s. 
per cent., which is ample for any corporation which can 
borrow money at 23 per cent. We are, therefore, much 
indebted to this company for showing what can be done, 
and done even at 6d. per cubic foot, which is the rate, I 
understand from Mr. Mann, the buildings came out at for 
` erection and completion. 

From our study of these new properties I think I am 
now justified in saying that in Glasgow the Corporation 
can erect new dwellings on 30s. ground for the poorest 
and rent them on a Io per cent. average earnings’ basis, 
not only without loss, but with a small profit, as by em- 
ploying a jobbing caretaker and keeping the property in 
good repair, 1 per cent. is sufficient for a sinking fund. 

The full details with regard to the five remaining proper- 
ties are given in the tables and diagrams. They are 
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all old properties, and show in every case very full profits 
to the owners, ranging Нот £7 3s. 7d. to £9 105. 8d. per 
cent. Тһе rents charged are above our Io per cent. 
limit of earnings, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
a great benefit to our labouring poor would and ought to 
result from a rearrangement of both occupancy and the 
rentals, so that, firstly, no well-paid artizan would be 
accepted as a tenant, and, secondly, that the closest 
approximation possible will be made to the limit herein 
laid down, viz. rent for опе apartment 2s. per 
week, rent for two apartments 2s. 73d. per week. 
I am glad at this point to have an opportunity of saying 
that the Workmen's Dwellings Company do not allow any 
tenants into their houses who earn over 25s. per week. 
This good example should be followed by all who own 
very small houses in labouring districts. 

Before showing you a few properties and plans on the 
screen, permit me to draw one object lesson from the 
diagrams illustrating the position in these five old pro- 
perties. Looking at these columns and comparing them 
with those of the four new properties, we see at a glance 
that: whereas the heaviest charge on the rentals of the 
latter is for interest on building, on the former it is for 
profit to the owners over 23 per cent. 

Now let us take the first of the five, viz., Block No. 5, 
and discover what reduction it would make on its total 
interest were the company to reduce all the rents to the 
то per cent. limit of earnings—that is, 25. per week and 
25. 734. per week respectively, counting 52 weeks in the 

ear. 
И The annual difference of rental we find would be 
£51 115. 8d., involving a reduction of £1 19s. gd. per cent. 
of interest. But, even after deducting this, the total 
interest on the cost of building would still remain Z 6 4s. 8d., 
or almost 63 per cent. 

And, similarly, a good per cent. would still remain upon 
the others were the rents reduced and the capacity of the 
labourer to pay taken more into account. Meantime it 
seems clear that, except in a few new buildings, this rent- 
paying capacity of the poor is not so much considered as 
the question, What are the rents for similar houses in the 
neighbourhood? Тһе law of supply and demand in old 
properties has tree play, but this is not fair play to the 
poor, because neither builders nor property owners are 
building houses of this small class, and consequently the 
demand is overtopping the supply. Тһе result of this is 
only too evident in the very high rents charged. 
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A NEW theatre is to be built at Chelsea. 


ST. GEoRGE’S CHURCH, Leeds, is to be restored forthwith 
at a cost of about £ 5,000. | 


Тнв London & North-Western Railway Co. are about to 
construct a new station at Lancaster, at а cost of about 


£ 50,000. | 
Tue Allenton Schools, Derby, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 


grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shor- 
land and Brother, of Manchester. 


~ Wrought-lron Gates, Grill 
Panels, Signs, &o., 00. 


~ LEONARD DAKIN 


Designer & Manufacturer, 


| M is now dropping the prices 
le considerably in this line. 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES 


Similar to the one shown herewith, complet, 


Tft. by Sit. біп. at £6 168. Nett. 
Highest class work at the most moderate 


li prices. Special coloured designs, with 
estimate, sent by return of post. 
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WHOSE TURN NEXT FOR THE R.I.B.A. 
PRESIDENTSHIP ? 


HIS is really the gist of the letter we published last 
week from Mr. William Woodward respecting the 
R.I.B.A. Council’s nomination for the Presidentship of the 
Institute next year. According to Mr. Woodward, the 
Council have nominated Mr. William Emerson in priority 
to Mr. Henry L. Florence, and the burden of Mr. Wood- 
ward’s complaint is that it is Mr. Florence’s turn and not 
Mr. Emerson's. Although he admits there is no written 
obligation upon the Council to nominate Mr. H. L. 
Florence, or anyone else who may happen to have served 
in the capacity of vice-president, yet he maintains “' that 
the expectations of the. members are that, given a qualified 
and willing-to-serve vice-president, he is the man who 
should pass on to the proud position as a matter of justice 
and of right— far stronger credentials than printed rules 
and regulations." And he proceeds to advise Mr. Emer- 
son not to stand to the nomination, but to submit to be 
nominated as vice-president, and so come on “ in his turn " 
to fill the presidential chair. . + 

For our own part we аге glad that the red-tapeism of 
“your turn next ” is no longer obligatory upon the Council 
of the Institute in their nominations for President. They 
may nominate anyone they choose from the Fellows or 
Honorary Fellows, and it is for the metnbers to contest 
that nomination in a certain prescribed form, according to 
By-law 30, if they think fit. No doubt, as a rule, the 
Council find it both a convenient and wise policy to adhere 
somewhat to the unwritten law laid down by Mr. Wood- 
ward, but their occasional departure from it is not to be 
taken as a case of either temporary mental aberration, 
or of mere favouritism in regard to one individual 
over another. And supposing the Council have nom- 
inated one man in preference to another, who may 
by the rule of election by seniority of rota apparently 
have the prior claim, we cannot, until their rea- 
sons for such apparent preference are made known, pass 
judgment upon their action. The Council is composed of 
men who presumably have the confidence of the majority 
of the members of the Institute; and, though their judg- 
ment may not always be infallible, yet we must allow 
them a certain measure of credit for honesty of purpo:e and 
right appreciation of the best thing to be done under 
given circumstances. Who, looking at the constitution of 
the Council, could believe them capable of wantonly 
casting a slur on the professional reputation of any of 
their professional brethren, or advancing the claims of one 
man over another for a position of honour without in their 
own judgment sufficiently good reasons ? 

The position of President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects is no sinecure. If is one which demands 
a very great deal from those who may be eligible for the 
office. In the first place it means, or should mean, that 
the person filing it for the time being commands by his 
professional attainments and personal character the general 
approval and esteem of the members of the Institute, It 
implies, too, a certain special fitness for acting as the 
figure-head of the Institute, for presiding over meetings, 
and for guiding and directing the deliberations and business 
affairs of the Council with businesslike sagacity and dis- 
cretion. It also means the devotion of a great deal of 
time and personal attention to Institute business be- 
bind the scenes. In short, it really comes to this, 
that the President of the Institute needs to be par- 
ticularly adapted and qualified for the post both 
by professional and personal qualifications. And it is no 
discredit to any man that he should not be so specially 
qualified. There are those, wlio so far as their professional 
attainments go, could be considered most representative 
of all that is best and desirable in architecture as an art, 
and yet might fall far short of those personal qualifica- 
tions which аге essential to a successful undertak- 
ing of the busine-s and social functions of a President. 
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It is, of course, а somewhat delicate and invidious 
task to discover any man's unfitness for a special 
post of honour. But, as there are many politicians 
capable of good work as units in the rank and file, there 
аге not many who are naturally qualified to be leaders of 
men, and to hold high office in the xovernment of affairs. 
And so it equally follows that not all men by a long way 
who as architects achieve a good reputation are capable of 
filling the difficult and responsible position of President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. | 

Our point of disagreement with Mr. Woodward is not, 
however, one of dissent with his opinion of the fitness of 
Mr. Florence for the appointment of President of the 
Institute, but simply with his notion that the President 
should, like the Lord Mayor of London, be appointed in 
the order of rotation by seniority. Nothing in our opinion 
so clearly discovers the weakness in the constitution 
of any corporate body asa cast-iron adherence to red- 
tapeism and hard-and-fast rules. And, if this red-tapeism 
begin at the election of its chief heads, we may depend 
upon it that it will be tound permeating the whole routine 
and business of the concern. Freedom of constitution 
means freedom and progressive movement all round. 
Therefore we trust that the Institute will maintain this 
freedom of constitution, which can, however, only be done 
by the maintenance of freedom in the nomination and. 
election of those who are to act as its representative 
heads. Whether one man is elected in preference to 
another is not so much the point, as to see to it that the right 
man is put into the right place. It is of far more conse- 
quence to the welfare of the Institute that this aim should 
be accomplished than to preserve an unbroken succession 
of elections by seniority of rotation, which is practically 
no election at all. There is an old saying somewhere to 
the effect that every rule is made to be broken ; and, 
without going to extremes, we can any one of us see that 
some time or other it is good that such a thing should 
happen. : 


een 


BUILDING TRADE DISPUTES. 
HE dispute between the National Association of Master 
Builders and the plasterers’remains still unsettled, 
in spite of the lengthy conference which took place yester- 
day week. Тһе union, by their written assurance to the 
effect that they did not wish to coerce anyone to become a 
member of their association, but simply claimed “ the right 
and privilege to persuade" any plasterer working at thetrade 
to become a member, had creáted a hope that this more 
reasonable way of looking at the matter would have brought 
about a mutual understanding as to this chief point at 
issue between the masters and the men. But, so far from 
endorsing this policy at the conference, the men's represen- 
tatives not merely declined to ratify the assurance, but 
actually withdrew it altogether, and so left matters exactly 
asthey were when the lock-out commenced. For the 
masters, finding they were not to have any guarantee that 
the unionists would not strike work if a non-unionist 
happened to be employed on the same job, declined to 
continue the conference. 

We consider that the plasterers have done their 
cause an infinitude of harm by thus going back on their 
word. То say that they cannot guarantee their indi- 
vidual members is a very weak argument indeed. If the 
union can force their men to strike, they can surely 
find means to compel them to adhere to other rules and 
regulations, even to the avoidance of the “ objectionable 
practices ” the masters complain of. To attempt to per- 
suade a man by argument is one thing, to attempt to coerce 
him by threatening to make him throw up his job quite 
another and far more serious matter. Let the trade unions 
attend to their legitimate business of protecting the interests 
of their inembers, and leave the non-unionists to take care 
of themselves. There is little wonder that the National 
Association of Master Builders should seek to secure 
themselves against the intolerable interference with the 
business of their individual members which these con- 
stantly recurring disputes occasion. And all because there 
are many good workmen who prefer to eschew trade 
unionism and to preserve their independence. 

Other disputes in the building trade have occurred at 
Leicester and Scarborough. At Leicester the demand of 
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the bricklayers’ labourers for an increase of wages from 
6d. to 63d. per hour having been refused, 750 of them have 
struck work, and to these must be added sixty navvies and 
generallabourers. Тһе stoppage of these men has brought 
out the bricklayers also, so that 1,500 men are now idle. 
The Scarborough dispute is on all fours with that of the 
plasterers. А certain workman in the employ of a certain 
builder declined to join the Labourers’ Union. It was 
decided therefore to call out the union men, which was 
done. Thereupon some three hundred unionist workmen 
were locked out on the 6th inst., this step being taken on 
the decision arrived at by the Master Builders! Association. 
The masters have also resolved that the men should not 
be allowed to return to work until they “receive a written 
assurance from their union that in future they will not 
resort to steps of this kind, and that they will work side 
by side with non-union labourers, using the powers of per- 
suasion if they think fit, but in no case to use coercion.” 

АП this is of very serious import to building owners as 
well as to the building trades. In fact, these constant 
disputations cannot but demoralise building enterprise ali 
round, and one cannot help thinking that much of it 
might be avoided by a little reasonable conferring together 
of the parties to the dispute before things come to the pass 
of a strike or alock-out. Surely in these days of imperial 
rescripts, and international arbitration undertaken in the 
interests of peace, we need not go to war amongst our- 
selves over industrial disputes. Cannot the masters and 
men agree that their several union executives shall have 

wer to refer disputes they cannot settle themselves to 
independent arbitration, the result of which should be 
binding on both parties? This cut-throat business of 
trying to starve one another into submission is a relic of 
barbarism pure and simple, and quite unworthy of the 
civilised age in which we are supposed to live, 


THE R.IB.A. AND THE LONDON 
GOVERNMENT BILL. 


HE following letter has been addressed to the Right 

Hon. А. J. Balfour, M.P., First Lord of the Treasury, 

by the Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects :— 

* Sig, —The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, viewing with some apprehension certain clauses 
in the London Government Bill which affect the architec- 
tural profession, desire most respectfully to draw your 
attention to various points set out below, of which they 
would urge your earnest consideration. Inthe first place, 
however, they would point out that the Royal Institute is 
the statutory body for the examination of district sur- 
veyors, and that the metropolitan Fellows, all practising 
architects, number 295, whilst further there are 545 
Associates, all engaged in the work of designing and build- 
ing in London, many of these being principals. 

“Оп behalf, therefore, of a responsible and representa- 
tive body, the Council of the Royal Institute most strongly 
urge :— 

“41, That architects practising in London on behalf of 
their clients, the public, would һауе great difficulty іп com- 
plying with the by-laws made by 4o different borough 
Corporations, and that wide differences in the administra- 
tion óf any building laws must ensue where there is not 
one responsible head as at present. 

“2. 'That it is of the utmost importance for the proper 
carrying out of the Building Act that district surveyors 
should be independent surveyors, responsible only to a 
central authority, and not merely officials of a single Cor- 

ration. and therefore subject to local control. And, 

urther, that the supervision of buildings should continue 
with them, and not be deputed to building inspectors under 
the control of a borough surveyor or engineer. 

** 3. That architects, having to submit their drawings for 
important and public buildings to the district surveyors, 
strongly object to subject themselves to the direction of 
anyone who is not a qualified anc experienced architect, 
and independent of all local influences. 

“4. That the administration of the London Building 
Act, 1894, having worked well for so many years, there is 
no reason for any alteration. For such a purpose London 
must be treated as a whole, and therefore the rules apply- 
ing to the other town Corporations, which are quite apart 
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from, and independent of, each other, cannot apply to 
these London Corporations, which are merely parts of a 
huge metropolis. 


** s. That for the above reasons Clause 6 of the Bill be 


entirely omitted, and the powers under Clause 5 be strictly 
limited to matters which are local and not general. 


“6. That architects acting for their clients, the public, 


already labour under great difficulties in consequence of 
the very varied character of the sanitar j 
laws at present issued and enforced by the local authori- 


and other by- 


ties in the London area, and that the London County 
Council, as the central authority, be empowered to issue 
to each proposed Corporation by-laws as to sanitary and 
other matters affecting buildings which shall be com- 
pulsory throughout the whole London area. | 
“7. That no further splitting up of the laws affecting 
buildings in the Metropolis be allowed, but that rather all 
these be made uniform throughout the whole area affected 
by the Bill. 
* We have the honour to be, Sir, 
* Your most obedient servants, 
WM. EMERSON, | 
Hon. Secretary. 
W. J. Locke, 
Secretary.” 
This practically follows out the line of argument 
suggested in our remarks on this question two or three 
weeks ago. 


« (Signed) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HEY manage some things better in France than we dc 

—architectural competitions, to wit. There has just 
been decided in Paris a competition in which it is stated 
* the architects and builders of the six houses which won 
the prizes receive medals and the owners of the property 
are relieved of half of their rates for the year." This is 
“ doing the thing ’andsome, and по mistake!" Fancy the 
London County Council relieving any property owner of 
some portion of his rates because he had effected an arch- 
itectural improvement of a street corner or facade! Far 
more likely they would clap on a betterment rate all round, 
and fine the architect for doing the work into the bargain! 
It would be quite too un-English to recognise the owner 
and designer of a fine piece of architecture as public 
benefactors ! 


THE conditions of the Edinburgh County Buildings compe- 
tition are now determined. Тһе Mid-Lothian County 
Council invite architects to submit competitive designs 
for the new buildings, and offer premiums of £100 and £50. 
It is stated that, if from any cause the buildings are not 
proceeded with, and no drawings other than the competi- 
tive drawings have been prepared, the selected architect 
shall receive a payment of £200 in full of all claims. It is 
likewise stated that any design which is estimated to cost 
more than £40,000 may be disqualified. Тһе available 
site specified embraces Liberton’s Wynd. In regard to the 
Ionic portico, which is so conspicuous a feature of the 
Parliament Square elevation of the present building, com- 
peting architects are expressly asked to consider whether 
it is desirable to retain it in its present position, or in an 
other position in connection with the new building ; and, 
while the Council are entitled to build up to the limits of 
their ground, competitors who consider it desirable to 
remove the portico are requested to have regard to the 
general amenity of Parliament Square in the building line 
which they may adopt for the east front of the new build- 
ing. In the statement of accommodation required, 
mention is made of a council chamber for 41 members, 
two committee rooms, and a county councillors' writing- 
room ; offices for the different county officials and their 
assistants, and for the headquarters staff of the county 
police; a public office for the collection of rates; anda 
Justice of Peace court-room, with a floor area of 1,250 
sq. ft. approximately. The designs are to be sentin 
by the end of June. 


Over £85,000 has already been subscribed towards the 
proposed reconstruction of the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, 
and we hear that competitive designs are to be invited 
from a selected number of architects for one section of the 
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work comprising the south, or Queen's Jubilee monumental, 
front of the building. We should have thought it would 
have been the wiser plan to obtain designs for the whole 
scheme even if it were carried out in sections. Will the 
committee have a new competition for each section of the 
work? This would be neither a wise nor economical 
method. 


THERE is to be a competition for a new school of science 
and art at Frome, but the premiums offered are only £25 
and £10, and a ten-shilling deposit is required for the 
particulars and plan of site—which latter protective mea- 
sure against unlimited applications is obviously absurd. 


Тнв North Derbyshire Hospital Committee recently іп- 


vited competitive designs for three new district hospitals, 
each to accommodate 16 beds, together with the necessary 
administrative department. Seventeen designs were re- 
ceived for the North-East District Hospital ; sixteen for 
the North-West District Hospital; and eleven for the 
Central Hospital. As a result of the competition we are 
informed that the designs submitted by Mr. G. E. Bolshaw, 
of Southport, under motto ''Up-to-date," have been 
accepted. There was no premium offered, but the com- 
‚ mittee proposed to pay a fee of 250 guineas to the 
architect whose plan for either hospital is accepted by 
the committee and approved by the Local Government 
Board, “ such fee to be inclusive of all charges or remu- 
neration for preparation of specifications, quantities and 
estimate, and supervision of the erection of such hospital." 
Етснт firms of architects, hailing from London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Wigan, and Blackpool, were invited to submit 
designs in competition for a new technical college at Wigan. 
The design sent in by Messrs. Briggs & Wostenholme, of 
Blackburn and Liverpool, has been selected, and the first 
portion of the scheme is to be proceeded with at once, at 
a cost of about /20,000. The completed scheme is to cost 
about /30,000. А special feature of the plan is a large 
lecture hall to accommodate 700 persons, and the building 
is to be constructed of pressed bricks and terra cotta. The 
building is to have frontages tg four new streets recently 
formed in the centre of the town, where a considerable area 
has been cleared of old buildings to effect town improve- 
ments. 


Tue Harrogate Town Council have quite decided not to go 
on with the new Pump Room scheme, but to adopt a plan 
of alterations and additions to the existing building—a 

lan which Sir J. Blundell Maple has presented the 

orporation with, and which an alderman told the council 
meeting last Monday night “was a pretty design, and 
could be done at reasonable expense!" So that is the 
end of the Harrogate Pump Room competition. 


Lorps Stanhope, Egerton of Tatton, Windsor, Lecon- 
field, and Newton, with Sir E. Poynter, Р.К.А., Mr. 
Samuel Howe, and Mr. F. Cavendish Bentinck have sent 
the following communication to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul's, respecting the decoration of the dome of St. 
Paul’s:—“ The decorations now proceeding under the 
domeof St. Paul's Cathedral having given rise to much 
criticism, we trust that the following appeal will meet 
with your favourable consideration. . Although the 
members of the Royal Academy, the members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and other recognised 
authorities have hitherto remained silent, there are strong 
grounds for believing that they, in common with many 
others, fear that—in the words of the late Dean Milman— 
‘thesolemnity and the harmonious. simplicity of the 
edifice' may be disturbed under the present scheme. 
While recognising a general desire to enrich the interior of 
the building, we would venture to submit to the Dean 
and Chapter that the opinion of experts appointed by the 
above-named bodies should be taken as to whether the 
stenciling in red paint of the. principal mouldings and 
cornices under the. dome and the black lettering on the 
frieze are a form of decorationlikely to impair the chiet 
architectural features of the structure as originally con- 
ceived and carried out by Sir Christopher Wren." 

To this Dean Gregory has replied as follows :—“ I can 
promise you and the memorialists that their memorial 
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shall have the fullest consideration. It is satisfactory to 
find that such distinguished and wealthy men take an 
interest in St. Paul’s—an interest, however, which none 
of them evinced when we have been collecting funds for 
raising St. Paul's from the discreditable condition in which 
it was allowed to remain for a long period of years, and 
which was a disgrace to the metropolis." This is a neat 
retort, and courteous withal; but the reason why none of 
the memorialists subscribed to the funds mentioned by 
Dean Gregory is surely to be discovered in the terms of 
the memorial itself. 


Ан appeal is being made on behalf of the fund for the 
further necessary repairs to Inglesham Church, Wilts. 
The church is stated to be about 700 years old, and the 
building had scarcely been touched since the sixteenth 
century till it attracted the attention of William Morris 
the poet, and Dr. Middleton the archzologist. The work 
of its preservation has been entrusted to the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, who have employed 
as architect Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A. Тһе secre- 
tary of the society (Mr. Thackeray Turner, 10, Bucking- 
ham Street, W.C.) will be happy to receive any contribu- 
tions that may be forthcoming. 


Tue church at Ranworth, Norfolk, noted for its fine rood 
screen said to be ** unequalled by anything of the kind now 
existing, even in East Anglia," is being extensively repaired 
under the careful superintendence of Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, F.S.A. Further funds are urgently needed to 
carry out the work, which Mr. Micklethwaite says must 
be undertaken at once if the screen is to be saved. | 


Мірғовр CASTLE, near Bath, where the sale this week of 
the effects of the late Marchesa di Sant' Agata takes place, 
was built about 200 years ago. "The castle is of singular 
construction, being triangular, aud in the form of the ace of 
clubs, the angles being rounded off and embattled. It is 
said, remarks the Westminster Gazette, that a Mr. Roebuck, 
a great gambler, built the mansion with the proceeds of a 
night's gambling, and by backing the run of luck of the 
club suit. It came into the possession of the old Catholic 
Conolly family 120 years ago, one of whom married 
L ouisa Brancaccio, the late owner. 


Тнк Hull Town Hall was built in 1865. Then the popu- 
lation was 105,000, now it is 234,000; then the rateable 
value was £183,198, now it is £916,729. But the town 
hall has not grown at all during the past 34 years, so no 
wonder it is found inadequate for its purposes nowadays. 
Itis now proposed to considerably enlarge the present 
structure, a proposal which should meet with general 
approval, since the present building, being well adapted for 
its purpose, can be economically extended so as to give the 
required extra accommodation. Hull is certainly badly 
off for a really good public hall for big meetings, but this 
could readily form a separate scheme if the Hull people 
care to stir themselves in the matter. It is of interest to 
note that the assets of the city are set down at /2,334,116, 
and the liabilities at /1,632,275. | 


А MEMORIAL tablet has been fixed on a building just 
completed on West Hill, Highgate, stating that it is'‘ The 
site of the Old Fox and Crown." Ап old picturesque inn, 
shaded by. a chestnut tree, formerly stood on this spot, 
and is chiefly noted because the Queen rested here while 
her carriage was being repaired. The carriage broke 
down on West Hill, and the horses bolted down the steep 
declivity. Тһе innkeeper fortunately stopped theni, and 
Her Majesty was uninjured. The house used to have 
affixed to it a coat of arms, under which was set forth :— 
“This coat of arms is a grant from Queen Victoria for 
services rendered to Her Majesty when in danger tra- 
velling down this hill.” It was dated a few days after 
her accession, and is now preserved in the Highgate 
Literary and Scientific Institution. 

THE annual meeting of the Worcester Architectural and 
Archaological Society was held on Monday last, Rev. J. B. 
Wilson presiding. Тһе balance-sheet presented by the 
treasurer (Mr. J. Jeffrey) showed that the balance in hand 


of £55 145. 3d. with which the year was commenced had 
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been reduced to £52 15. 5d. The balance-sheet was 
adopted, and the forty-third annual report, giving a 
résumé of the year's work, was read by the Rev. J. K. 
Floyer, joint hon. secretary with the Rev. H. Kingsford, 
and was duly adopted. The hon. secretaries, hon. 
treasurer, and committee were re-elected. The Rev. R. R. 
Duke and the Rev. H. Kingsford were appointed delegates 
to the congress of archaeological societies, and on the 
suggestion of the former gentleman, the Revs. R. R. Duke 
and J. К. Floyer, Professor Littledale, and Mr. Jeffrey 
were appointed a committee to conduct the work of 
restoring wayside crosses, which work has been com- 
menced at Eckington. The summer excursions of the 
society will this year be to Huddington and to Sudley and 
W ynchcombe. 


Tue architectural classes of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College had their annual Easter visit 
to Beverley and Hull. The party left Queen Street on 
Saturday, ıst inst., and returned on Wednesday afternoon 
` following. The principal object of the visit was to measure 
and sketch at Beverley Minster and St. Mary's Church, 
Beverley. Beverley is almost unique among English 
towns in having for its size two such large medieval 
churches. From Beverley the party visited the interesting 
little church at Cottingham and Holy Trinity Church 
at Hull. Both in regard to the pleasurable interest of the 
visit, and the amount of work done in the way of study 
and sketching, this Easter outing is to be accounted a 
SUCCESS. 


In a paper read before the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland on Monday evening, Mr. Thomas Ross, architect, 
described a series of six paintings of The Sibyls, found on 
a wooden partition in taking down the old house of Wester 
Livilands, near Stirling, the property of Mr. James M. 
Drummond. The partition containing the paintings, which 
was of handsome construction, was divided into six com- 
partments by Corinthian pilasters, having frieze and 
cornice, with the portraits of the Sibyls above, in panels 
about three feet square. The style of the paintings and of 
the decorations around them was quite in agreement with 
what was to be found in many old houses in various parts 
of Scotland erected about the beginning of the 17th century, 
to which period the present examples might be most pro- 
bably assigned. Beneath eachportrait there was a six-line 
verse inscribed in black-letter, similar to those at Cheyney 
Court in Herefordshire, which were apparently about the 
same date. These verses give the names and the nature 
of the prophecies ascribed to the different Sibyls in the 
scheme of Christian symbolism of which they formed a 
part. 


THERE has been presented to the Birmingham Art Gallery 
for the permanent collection by Mrs. Christopher James, 
sister of Mr. Chamberlain, a drawing by Copley Fielding. 
In making the announcement to the Corporation on 
Tuesday, the Lord Mayor said the drawing was of 
exceptional beauty, and would be a valuable addition to 
the water-colour paintings. 


This year’s Exhibition of International Art will open early 
in May at Knightsbridge. At a recent council meeting, 
Messrs. George Breitner, Daniel Vierge, Gari Melchers 
W. M. Chase, and Carolus Duran were elected honora 
members, and George Henry Alfred Drury and H. 
Wilson, members of the executive council. 


SunELY the St. Pancras Vestry is one of the most enter- 
prising local authorities in the Metropolis! "The latest 
move of the Vestry is to establish a municipal house 
"agency, the idea being given rise to by the large displace- 
ment of people which has occurred through the demolition 
of houses by the Midland Railway Company, and the 
Vestry, and the consequent difficulty of finding other suit- 
able houses in the neighbourhood for them. Тһе new 
house-letting agency has been established in connection 
with the Vestry's labour bureau in Great College Street. 
Тһе scheme was laid before the Vestry, and was at once 
adopted. There are two registers open, one for tenants in 
search of houses, and the other for landlords seeking 
tenants. The registers are intended chiefly for the benefit 
of the working classes, and no charge is made either 


against the landlord or the tenant. Moreover, the Public 
Health Department of the Vestry has charged itself with 
guaranteeing that, as far as possible, only houses in a tho- 
roughly sanitary condition will be entered upon the books. 
А house-letting agency which guarantees the sanitary state 
of the property let by them is somewhat of a novelty. We 
wish the new venture success; it is on right lines. Still, 
we are glad to note also that the Vestry do not intend to 
confine their efforts in providing homes for the working 
classes to this mere acting as house-agents, but that they 
shortly purpose erecting a block of industrial dwellings 
where the labour bureau and works department at present 
stand. This is a step still further in the right direction. 


Sir ROBERT REID, Q.C, M.P., was very outspoken the 
other evening in his address to his constituents at Annan 
respecting the large and difficult question of housing the poor 
and the attitude of the Government towards it. He said 
that, if the Government were really desirous of settling this 
difficulty, which was an evil of the most frightful character, 
in the great populations of this country, they must have 
recourse to the municipal taxation of ground values. A 
Bill to enable a man to buy the house in which he resided 
had been tabled in the House of Commons, and read a first 
time, and if everybody was willing, then it might be done, 
provided that the man found £60 out of the £300. But 
the poor creatures living three, four, and five in one room 
in the slums could not find 60s. It was rank nonsense to 
pretend that a measure of that kind could do anything of 


. an appreciable character to relieve this flagrant danger in 


the cities. 


ONE outcome of the plasterers’ dispute with the National 
Association of Master Builders has been the formation of 
a National Association of Master Plasterers. Up to the 
present the master plasterers have been organised only by 
being federated through the Master Builders’ Association. 
At a meeting held at Bradford on Tuesday last, at which 
about roo delegates from all parts of the country were 
present, Mr. J. W. Sugden, of Bradford, was elected first 
president. The present strike was subsequently discussed, 
and a communication «was forwarded to the National 
Builders' Association. 


А STRIKING comparison was made by Mr. John Burns in 
the House of Commons, on Monday evening last, between 
the cost of looking after Richmond Park and the super- 
vision of the London public parks. In urging the need 
for a greater exercise o economy in regard to the manage- 
ment of Richmond Park, he pointed out that “ altogether 
about £1,000 was spent on the rangers and superintendents 
of the park, which was as much as the London County 
Council spent on the superintendence of the 87 parks, 
commons, and open spaces, which consisted of 3,200 acres. 
as against the боо or 700 acres in Richmond Park.” At 
this rate the County Council cannot be charged with any 
great excess of municipal extravagance in regard to the 
maintenance of the public parks under its control. 


FOREIGN competition in the engineering trade, especially 
in regard to machinery, has been variously accounted for. 
But one cause stated by a manufacturer in a daily news- 
paper we do not remember having seen put forward before. 

e says :—“ The delay in delivering machinery and iron 
structures by manufacturers in this country arises, to at 
least a considerable extent, from the overabundance of our 
supply of engineering talent. А new design is almost 
invariably submitted to the manufacturer for every electric 
installation or bridge he is invited to tender for, and it is 
therefore impracticable to anticipate wants and give prompt 
deliveries by having machines or girders or the sections of 
iron required in stock. In America it is otherwise. Therethe 
manufacturers have standard designs to which they adhere, 
and decline to spend the extra time and cost involved in 
constructing machines of special type; the engineer, in 
short, has to adapt his designs to the standards of the 
manufacturers. Іп this country so great is the competition 
among manufacturers that each has to get up speci 
designs, and (if he get the contract) make new patterns to 
carry out the ideas of the electrical engineer. This aes 
it is evident, must add greatly to the cost of the machinery 
as well as to the time required for its construction and 
delivery.” 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


SLEEP IN YOUR Boots! 


үү: might the New Yorker exclaim, “ Oh! for a 

cycle of (London) County Council!" when Hugh 
Bonner— New York's fire “ chief "—tells us that, “ There 
are now six of the largest hotels in New York city that 
daily entertain hundreds of travellers and boarders, and yet 
are almost entirely unprotected from fire. These 
structures are veritable fire-traps, and I am always 
apprehensive when a fire alarm is sounded from the neigh- 
bourhoods in which they are. The only way to deal with 
these buildings is to tear them down. They are doomed to 
go by fire some time, and the sooner they are out of the 
way the better." Bravo! Straight from the shoulder ; 
Boss Hugh Bonner! 


FIRE PREVENTION. 

Attention is called by Science Siftings to an improved fire- 
hose reel with a screw-threaded shaft in the centre, which 
is drawn out as the hose is unwound, thus opening a 
valve, and admitting water to the hose as 5007 as it is 
full extended, if the water companies allow! What а 
EA world this would be without if! (Perhaps, Ер. 


AIR-PRESSURE TEST. 


Such great interest has been aroused by my recent 
letter on the above test, and as I received letters of inquiry 
from widely scattered parts of England, I have pleasure in 
informing all and sundry that the apparatus is made b 
Messrs. Buckeridge Bros., High Street, Kensington, wW. 
I find it necessary to supplement it by Winser's ог Jones’s 
air-bags for stopping vent-pipes of various sizes. There 
г ро doubt whatever іп my mind that it is the coming 
est. 

| PNEUMATIC SEWERAGE. 


Liernur’s English Syndicate, Ltd., of Cannon Street 
House, 110, Cannon Street, E.C., send me an interesting 
letter and pamphlet, describing this system as applied to 
Trouville, Amsterdam, and other Continental cities. The 
inform me that they are about to bring it before the Britis 
public. As the pamphlet is an “ advance сору,” I forbear 
to criticise, and content myself by pointing out that the 
diagrams need the addition of trap-ventilation to make 
them acceptable to English or American experts. 


THE SMOKE PLAGUE. 


Having received from the Kolawitch Co., Limited, of 
71, Parliament Street, Nottingham, a sample of their 
interesting production, I have tested it with the result that, 
while 1 cannot find that it has any effect upon cardboard 
or wood, it appears to make good all they claim for it 
when applied to coal, as they direct. 
are perfect combustion with greater and uniform heat, no 
heavy clinkers, and practically no cinders, no black smoke, 
and great economy. They claim a saving of 20 per cent. 
I regard this as unduly modest! The test coal used was 
the cheapest I could buy—hard cobbles. The preparation 
1S a granular powder of a beautiful heliotrope colour, tasting 
like sea-water, and is, I believe, some compound of chlorine, 
but this latter is only a guess. I have no pecuniary interest 
direct or indirect in it, but anything which rids us of smoke 
and soot, and at the same time saves money, appeals 
to everybody. It is inexpensive, and quite easily 
applied. 

А “PIN-PRICK ” FOR AMERICAN OIL KINGS. 


Attempts are being made in France to compete with 
petroleum for lighting purposes by using alcohol extracted 
from beetroot, thus enriching the French peasant at the 
expense of the Yankee millionaire. 


Tuırsty SPAIN. 


I fear that temperance societiesmust have a rough time 
in Spain, if any exist, when we are told that certain classes 
of wine are so cheap that they are used instead of water in 
mixing shoe-blacking ! 

MACHINE Toors. 


Some very excellent remarks on the subject of machine 
tools were made at a meeting ofthe Society of Engineers on 


These advantages 


Monday evening last by Mr. Ewart C. Amos, M.I. Mech.E. 
He pointed out that, owing to the important part now 
played by machinery in the world, the progress of this 
country in relation to others would be largely determined 
by its capacity to turn out the best and most improved 
tools. Modern practice also called for greater accuracy 
agd more automatic machinery. Не observed that ball 
thrust, hollow spindles, cut toothed gear, and other refine- 
ments had now become very general, and resulted in 
the production of better work af less cost. He 
then divided his subject into a series of head- 
ings, which included, amongst others, lathes, drill- 
ing, boring, milling, planıng, shaping,  slotting, 


 keyway-cutting, punching, and shearing, plate bending, 


metal sawing and forging, and welding machines. Ке- 
ferring to British v. American tools, the author closely 
compared the two makes; and whilst he said he felt 
bound to give considerable credit to American manufac- 
turers for their ingenious and well thought-out designs and 
well inished machines, he also considered that the home 
products would probably excel them if our manufacturers 
could see their way to discard some of their old patterns. 
The author concluded this section by pointing out that, 
although our markets were already encroached upon 
by the American makers, yet the prospect of a largely 
increased demand for machinery in the near future would 
tend to provide business for makers of both countries, 
securing at the same time a healthy competition. Under 
the heading of cheap v. good tools the author expressed 
himself very strongly in favour of good tools, and showed 
that they were, in the long run, cheaper than the so-called 
cheap tools, although higher in the first cost. 


THE FULLERIAN ENDOWMENTS. 


Mr. Balmanno Squire, Weymouth Street, W., sends the 
following delightful story of the origin of the Fullerian 
Endowments to the British Medical Journal :—“ One day, 
while inspecting the marble busts of notabilities ranged 
round the entrance-hall of the Royal Institution in Albe- 
marle Street, I could not help expressing aloud “ту 
disappointment on viewiny the marble portrait of Mr. 
Fuller. I said that his countenance did not seem at all to 
me that of a scientific man; on the contrary, he seemed 
to me a sleepy sort of fellow. My remarks were addressed 
to Mr. Smith, whom I had known as an official of the 
place for the past fifty years, and who knew everybody 
and all about everybody who had belonged to the Institu- 
tion during that period. ‘Oh, no, sir, not that,’ replied 
Smith. ‘Mr. Fuller was not a sleepy gentleman. Per- 
haps you have never heard how it was he came to found 
the lectureships here?’ I suggested ‘great interest in 
science. No, it was not that. 

Mr. Fuller was a gentleman who suffered dreadfully from 
insomnia. One day, meeting a friend in Albemarle Street, 
who inquired politely after bis health, Fuller told him he 
hadn't slept a wink for a week, and was getting quite wornout. : 
His friend, who was a little overdue, stopped his story by 
suggesting he should come in with him to a lecture—at the 
Royal Institution—just about to begin, and very interest- 
ing, where he would be able to forget all his 
troubles; at all events for an hour. So Fuller went 
in. The lecture had not proceeded far when the 
friend became aware that Fuller had a fit of musical 
inspiration (I use the phrase in its medical sense), and 
in plain words was audibly asleep; a condition in which 
he remained until the tramp of the departing audience and 
some nudges from his friend awoke him. When he was 
quite awake, the friend slyly asked him how he liked the 
lecture. ‘Capital! Excellent! Enjoyed it very much,’ 
said Fuller. His friend replied, * There's another on to- 
morrow. Come to that. Meet you at the door. It's on 
the same subject.’ Fuller gratefully accepted, and again 
slept deliciously. Ав soon as he had thoroughly regained 
consciousness he took out a ticket for the remainder of the 
course, and subsequently attended the rest of the course 
with (һе greatest possible benefit to himself. 

Shortly after this he became a member of the 
Institution and the most punctual of its disciples. 
Fullr was a wealthy man and his gratitude was 
boundless. Nothing had done him апу go 
until that lucky day when Providence directed His 
footsteps into Albemarle Street. Inquiry led him to know 
that there were hosts of people afflicted with insomnia as 
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dreadíully and as hopelessly as.he had been, and he richly 
endowed the institution with professorship after professor- 
ship ‘ for the benefit of his fellow sufferers.’ It is, perhaps, 
by the irony of fate that one of the most famous of the 
Fullerian professors became a martyr to insomnia, but it 
must be allowed that he grievously betrayed his trust. It 
was impossible for anyone to fall asleep while Professor 
Tyndall was lecturing ! " 


RowELL v. WHITE Акт. 


The fences of Messrs. David Rowell & Co., of 31, Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, are specially commended in 
Mr. Vernon's book, recently reviewed in the British 
Architect. I understand from the firm that the white ant 
is not sufficiently acrobatic to surmount their “ vermin- 
proof” cup, and I am glad of the opportunity of publish- 
ng this authoritative statement. I regret, of course, that 
my remarks were apparently misunderstood, or, at any 
rate, not entirely appreciated; but a reference to the 
drawings will show all interested whether my friendly 
criticism was justified. 


ڪڪ 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS DESIGN. 
H. W. WILLS AND ANDERSON, ARCHITECTS. 


THE OLD BANK BUILDINGS, CHESTER. 
T. M. LOCKWOOD AND SONS, ARCHITECTS. 
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ТНЕ APPLICATION OF COLOUR ТО 
INTERIOR ORNAMENT IN RELIEF.* 


МЕ LANCHESTER said that the question of form 
| and relief was so frequently of first importance that 
he should dealin his paper with the massing and treat- 
ment both of colour and form when applied to internal 
decoration. Modelled work as a basis for colour treatment 
gives a solidity and strength that enables the painting to 
be kept in a more delicate key than would otherwise be 
thought satisfactory. The relief also is helpful in connecting 
the work with the mouldings and forms around it in a way 
that no flat-painted work could do; and, if the design of the 
whole interior is studied by architect and sculptor in con- 
junction, the result should be far beyond tbe very frequent 
method by which the architect leaves a space here labelled 
* Sculpture," or a panel there marked “ Painting.” The 
sculptor naturally asks for as much freedom as possible, 
while the tendency of the architect's idea is towards form- 
ality and symmetry. Of the spaces the architect usually 
puts at the disposal of the decorator, the frieze is the most 
interesting and offers the greatest variety in its require- 
ments; it may consist of simple repetition of somewhat 
severely conventional forms, or it may teem with variety 
when it illustrates the great events connected with place or 
people. The frieze, however, is not always the most 
suitable form of decoration to adopt, and its comparatively 
uniform continuity of colour and modelling is not always 
what is most to be desired. A certain massing of 
either or both at intervals may, without cutting it up into 
disconnected panels, give the desirable suggestion of 
repetition to the frieze, and at the same time suggest a 
sense of support or connection between other portions of 
the whole design. Thistreatment suggests a greater degree 
ol solidity and higher relief in the supporting or dividing 
portions, though the same end might be attained by giving 
them more severity of form. An uninterrupted frieze gives 
length to the surface on which it is placed by the horizontal 
stratified effect so obtained, and the more the frieze is cut 
up into sections, the less will the modification in proportion 
appear. Vaults and ceilings give exceptional opportunities 
to the sculptor, though he can rarely put into them work 
having the same human and personal interest that the 


vertical surface of the wall allows, as in most cases the 
e 


* Abstracts of papers read before the R.I.B.A., on Monday, 1oth 
April, 1899, by H. Vaughan Lanchester and F. Lynn Jenkins. 
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decoration must be of a more structural and conventional 
character. With a view to suggesting the effects that can 
best be aimed at in various cases, the author went on to 
consider the actual methods of executing the work and 
the most suitable colours and materials. Тһе combination 
of relief with colour is not only valuable where the figure 
forms the basis of the design, but can also deal in an inter- 
esting way with decoration based on landscape, architec- 
tural and other forms, varying according to the subject 
and the dependence placed on the relief and on the colour. 
If the scheme of decoration is suitable, a delightful effect 
can be obtained by using colour[very sparingly, as mere sug- 
gestion—in the ceiling for instance, where colouring should 
always be delicate unless supported by very strong archi- 
tectural forms. Interesting effects may be obtained where 
it is desired to embody existing pictures or sculpture in 
the decoration, such works giving a note as to treatment 
and colour. 

Mr. F. Lynn Jenkins, observing upon the present craze 
for lavishly decorated buildings, said that each new hotel, 
restaurant, or place of amusement has to vie with, and, if 
possible, go one better in point of extravagant decoration 
than its predecessor ; and the architect must often ехреп- 
ence the greatest difficulty in complying with his client's 
demands, and sometimes at the expense of his own natural 
good judgment and taste. Тһе necessity has arisen for a 
decorative material which shall above all be durable and 
easily cleaned, being permanently coloured jo any key of 
brilliancy and enriched with metals. These properties 
are embodied in the material known generally as coloured 
plaster relief work, and should prove almost sufficient 
reason for its production and use. With regard to 
the prevalent mode of decorating rooms in private 
houses, it is becoming more and more apparent 
how false a notion it is, and how extremely difficult to get 
any satisfactory effect by papering the walls and hangin 
pictures upon them. "The revival of the old method o 
designing and making such decorations as are required as 
part and parcel of the scheme of the room is a movement 
the influence of which is bound to be widespread by reason 
of its truth of principlé, and also because even the un- 
analytical mind will grow to perceive its advantage with- 
out knowing why. The use of coloured relief for such 
purposes would often be found most serviceable. Тһе 
author then described the material and method of its 
production, and the plan adopted in the working of reliefs 
by Mr. Moira and himself, working in collaboration. Тһе 
relief work in question can in no respect be considered 
according to the usual laws governing bas-reliefs, but 
must be modelled strictly with a view to the reception of 
colour. Тһе quality of the colour depends so much on the 
texture of the surface underneath that it requires not a 
little experience and many experiments to obtain good 
results. Тһе peculiar properties of the material enable 
the painter to get a brilliant transparency of colour on 
some parts to contrast with the density of others, so that 
there are practically no limitations to handicap him. This 
plastic material has the additional merit of giving exact 
reproduction, even to the impression ofa thumb-print in 
the finished cast. The panels are easily removable from 
the wall without damage to them. When the work is 
fixed complete in its position, it is carefully reconsidered 
with relation to its exact surroundings, and alterations can 
be easily effected if desired. Some special advantage is 
derived in coloured relief work by the collaboration of 
painter and sculptor. Each would exercise a wholesome 
restraint on the other, beneficial to the work; while the 
joint imagination of two minds should instil a greater 
degree of interest. 


THE DECORATION OF THE NEW PAR- 
LIAMENT HOUSE AT BERLIN. 


HE new Parliament building at Berlin is costing a 
T good deal for decoration, about £30,000 being voted 
for the ceiling alone, and half as much again has been 
spent in all. Апа now, according to the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, a very pretty little quarrel bas 
broken out between the Reichstag and the German 
artists. The Building Committee lately refused to accept 
a picture ordered by Herr Paul Wallot, the architect, from 
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Herr Franz Stuck, of Munich, one of the leading modern 
painters. The price was £1,500. Two ballot urns made 
by another well-known artist, Herr Hildebrandt, were 
also rejected. In the course of the debate, a vehement 
attack was made upon the artists. Dr. Lieber, leader of 
the Centre Party, for instance, called Herr Stuck's 
picture “а smudge, which must disgust everybody who 
sawit.” Herr Wallot tried to convince the members of 
the Committee that such paintings, meant to be looked at 
from a long distance, could not be judged ofat a near 
view, but finally declared himself ready to ask Herr Stuck 
to make some alterations. Тһе affair, however, has 
aroused the greatest indighation amongst the artists, and 


‘this has now found expression in a strongly worded open 


letter signed by all the leading painters of Munich, amongst 
them Herren Franz Lenbach, Fritz Kaulbach, and Von 
Uhde. Тһеу energetically protest against the way in 
which the most eminent artists were spoken of in the 
Reichstag, and express their deep regret that the President 
did not interfere. They quote the late Prince Bismarck, 
who, in speaking of the members of Parliament, once re- 


. marked, “ There is not one amongst us who, from waging 


war to catching a dog's fleas, does not understand every- 
thing better than all the learned experts living." Finally, 
the artists express the confident hope that Herr Paul 
Wallot will not lose his position in consequence of this 
occurrence. This remark refers to the circumstance that 
Herr Wallot, who still receives a salary of £500 а ds for 
the superintendence of the decorative work in the new 
building, is to be given notice. Herr Wallot is a man of 
independent character, who does not care much either for 
the sympathies or the antipathies of influential personages. 
Immediately after the completion of the new Parliament 
building he removed to Dresden, whence he comes now 
and then to Berlin. He is highly respected in the artistic 
world, in spite of the Emperor’s sharp criticism of the 
building which he is said to have called when at Rome 
“The acme of tastelessness." Herr Wallot has now 
resigned. 


ANCIENT FONTS IN GOWER. 


PAPER descriptive of the ancient fonts in Gower was 
read at the last meeting of the British Archaeological 
Association, on the sth inst., by Dr. Alfred C. Fryer, M.A. 
The peninsula of Gower, Dr. Fryer pointed out, is situated 
at the south-western end of Glamorganshire, and stretches 
out into the sea for a distance of about twenty miles, being 
separated from the mainland on the north by the Loughor 
river, and terminating in the promontory known as Worm's 
Head. The name is thought by someto have been derived 
from Gwyr, meaning luxuriant, but this word hardly 
describes the locality correctly, as, at the time the name 
was given, the district would be a dense forest and swampy 
marsh. The old British word Go-kir—far, long, out- 
stretching—would denote that this peninsula is а narrow 
neck of land. It has been thought, however, that the true 
derivation may be found in the word Gwyr, meaning slant- 
ing or oblique. Тһе ancient fonts in Gower are some 
sixteen in number, and are found at Bishopston, Cheriton, 
Ilston, Llandewi, Llangewydd, Llanmadoc, Nicholaston, 
Oxwich, Oystermouth, Pennard, Penrice, Porteynon, 
Reynoldston, and Rhossily. Like the churches, they 
possess a strong family likeness—nine of them are square 
or oblong, three cylindrical, and four octagonal. The dates 
of the Gower fonts are most likely of the same period as 
the churches, that is, about the time of the Norman occu- 
pation. The fonts are mostly very plain, but that at 
Pennard is somewhat more adorned, having an arcade, and 
that at Oystermouth is scalloped at the base of the square 
bowl. They were well illustrated by a series of clear 
photographs specially taken. 


А coRPORATION model lodging-house has been opened at 
Falkirk. The building, which is erected in East Bridge 
Street, on ground belonging to the Corporation, is of three 
storeys in height, and contains 170 beds, besides large 

ining-hall, reading and recreation rooms, keeper's house, 
&c. Тһе cost was £4,500. ED mE 


| 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. . 


MEETING of this association was held on the 6th 
inst., Mr. Thomas Ross, president, in the chair. 
{ter the minutes had been read, Mr. James Bruce, W.S., 
referred to the honour recently conferred upon Mr. 
M'Gibbon, an ex-president of the association, by the 
University of St. Andrew’s, and moved that they express 
the sense of their high satisfaction that St. Andrew's 
University had seen fit to confer the degree of LL.D. on 
Mr. M'Gibbon. He thought it reflected great credit upon 
St. Andrew's to have selected one so well worthy of 
receiving а high academic honour. The motion, which 
was seconded by Mr. Kerr, architect, was cordially 
agreed to. 
Mr. Campbell Irons then read a paper on “The 
Architectural Antiquities of Leith." Іп the course of his 


lecture, which was illustrated with limelight views, Mr. 


Irons said one of the difficulties he had had to contend 
with was the paucity of architectural features in Leith. 
It would be idle to go to a small seaport on the east coast 
of Scotland in search of noble examples in architecture. 
He could only say, in the words of the Apostle, “ Silver 
and gold have I none, but such as I have give I unto 
thee." Тһе origin of Leith was wrapt in mystery. Тһе 
first reliable mention of the port was in the foundation 
charter of the Abbey of Holyrood House, granted by 
David I. in 1128, in which it was stated that the first house 
built in Leith was erected in the twelfth century. Тһе 
lecturer proceeded to give descriptions of such old build. 
ings as Leith possessed, or still possesses, and related 
various anecdotes КЕСЕНЕ to the owners and occupiers of- 
these. Ву means of the lantern a large number of illus- 
trations of the antiquities of the port were shown, and at 
the close of his address Mr. Irons received a very hearty 
vote of thanks. | 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE ARCHITEC. Ё 
TURAL CRAFTSMAN'S SOCIETY. 


Ten usual meeting of the above society was held on 
the 7th inst., Mr. R. W. Horn, A.R.I.B.A., occupy- 
ing the chair. 

A paper was read by Mr. James Lochhead, A.R.I.B.A.,' 
on “ Shop fronts, past and present." Не showed what ап 
important branch of architecture shop building is—how 
essentially modern—and illustrated by lime-light views the 
evolution of the shop front from the ı5th century up till 
the present day—from the old-fashioned ‘‘ Rows and bulk 
shops " to the modern plate-glass and colonnaded recessed 
fronts. Mr. Lochhead further expressed the opinion that 
eight feet above the pavement was sufficient for the display 
of goods in the average shop window, and pointed out how 
the space above lent itself to architectural treatment. 
The average shop front was also criticised and improve- 
ments were suggested. А very good selection of views of 
shop fronts, particularly local ones, was shown and served 
toillustrate the remarks. 

A hearty vote of thanks was awarded Mr Lochhead for 
his very practical and interesting paper. 


— 


THE GLASGOW AND WEST ОЕ SCOTLAND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


HE spring holiday visit of the students attending the 
Architecture and Building Construction Classes of 

this college took place on the 3rd inst. to Motherwell and 
Hamilton. The party numbered about forty, and were 
met at Motherwell on their arrival by Mr. Alexander 
Cullen, F.R.I.B.A., architect, who kindly acted as guide 
for the day. Тһе first place visited was the Co-operative 
Buildings, and thereafter the Victoria Lodging House in 
process of construction. Next the recently opened Tech- 
nical School in Airbles Street was inspected, designed by 
Mr. Cullen. After dinner the party walked to the new 
County Hospital, where they were met by the resident 
doctor, who showed them the plan of the buildings, and 
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accompanied the party while they visited ап unoccupied 
pavilion, and the various parts of the hospital which could 
be seen, such. as the laundry, the disinfecting rooms, and 
the sewage purification arrangements. Thereafter the 
Ross House was visited, and afterwards the party were 
privileged to view the interior of Hamilton Palace. Lastly, 
three buildings in Hamilton were visited—the old Parish 
Church, by the Brothers Adam, the architects; the new 
Avon Street U.P. Church, by Mr. John B. Wilson, of 
Glasgow ; and the Brandon Chambers, by Mr. Alexander 
Cullen. Before parting Professor Gourlay expressed the 
indebtedness of the party to Mr. Cullen for his kindness in 
having arranged such an excellent series of visits for 
them, and for having personally conducted them so plea- 
santly over all the buildings visited. 


pos 


NEW BUILDING BY.LAWS АТ 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HE Public Works Committee of the Birmingham 
Corporation have amended certain of their local 
building by-laws. This amendment has received the 
provisional approval of the Local Government Board, and 
the proposed new by-laws are now submitted for adoption 
by the Council The principal by-laws now submitted 
are as follow :— 

External Walls.—Every person who shall erect a new 
public building, a new building of the warehouse class, or 
a new domestic building which may be intended to be used 
wholly or partly as a shop, or as a place of habitual 
employment for any person in any manufacture, trade, or 
business, and may exceed 30 ft. in height, shall cause such 
part of any external wall of such building which is within 
a distance of 15 ft. from any other building to be carried 
up so as to form a parapet 1 ft. at least above the highest 
part of any roof or gutter which adjoins such part of such 
external wall, and he shall cause the thickness of the 
parapet so carried up to be at least 0 in. throughout. 

Party Walls.—Every person who shall erect a new 
public building, or a new building of the warehouse class, 
shall cause every party wall of such building to be carried 
up 9 in. at the least in thickness:—(1) Above the roof, 
flat, or gutter of the highest building adjoining thereto, to 
such a height as will give in the case of a public building, 
or a building of the warehouse class, a distance of at least 
3 ft., measured at right angles to the slope of the roof, or 
above the highest part of any flat or gutter, as the case 
may be. (2) Above any turret, dormer, lantern light, or 
other erection of combustible materials fixed on the roof 
or flat of any building within 4 ft. from the party wall, and 
50 as to extend at least r2 in. higher and wider on each 
side than such erection. (3) To a height of 12 in. at the 
least above such part of any roof as is opposite to and 
within 4 ft. from the party wall. In every case where the 
woodwork of the roof projects beyond the face of the build- 
ing, he shall cause every party wall of such building to be 

roperly corbelled out in brickwork or stonework to the 
full extent of such projection, and to be carried up above 
the projecting eaves g in. at the least in thickness to such 
a height as will give a distance of at least 3 ft. measured 
at right angles to the slope of the roof. Every person who 
shall erect a new domestic building shall cause every party 
wall of such building to be carried up at least as high as 
the under side of the slates or other covering of the roof of 
such building. Не shall also cause the slates or other 
covering of the roof to be Properly and solidly bedded in 
mortar or cement on the top of the wall, and shall cause 
the roof to be so constructed that no lath, timber, or 
woodwork of any description shall extend upon or across 
any part of such wall. 


— Pea seat 


CITY OF LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


[|^ his annual report to the Corporation of London, Mr. 

D. J. Ross, the City Engineer, states that negotiations 
had been continued to acquire the various interests in the 
premises required for the widening of the southern side 
of Fleet Street. Тһе premises 19 and 20, Fleet Street, 
nearly opposite St. Dunstan's Church, being about to be 


rebuilt, a favourable opportunity occurred for widening 
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Fleet Street at its western end, and the London County 
Council had agreed to contribute £20,000 towards the 
cost, which offer the Corporation had accepted. The im. 
provement at the western end of Cheapside had occupied 
attention, and many interests had been acquired. All 
remaining claims were under negotiation. Тһе London 
County Council had declined to contribute to the widening 
of London Wallon thefground that the land in Finsbury 
Circus, &c., having realised a higher price than it would have 
otberwise fetched owing to the intended widening, the Cor- 
poration were not entitled to compensation. With regard 
to the large area destroyed by the great fire in Cripplegate, 
when three-and.a-half acres of building were demolished, 
the Corporation gave great attention to the question of 
effecting improvements. Many schemes and estimates for 
widening the existing oto аа and for forming new 
streets were prepared, but the London County Council had 
declined to contribute towards any of them. Failing in 
obtaining апу contribution from the London County 
Council, the Corporation, considering that any improve- 
ment, if carried out, would be of a metropolitan and not a 
local nature, did not feel justified in proceeding by them- 
selves. The result had been that the properties on the site 
had been rebuilt on the old lines of frontage and no im- 
provement effected. An arrangement had been made for 
widening Lothbury on the south side between Prince’s 
Street and the Old Jewry. The London County Council 
had agreed to contribute one-third of the cost of making 
the street бой. wide. The Corporation were forming a 
new street between Fenchurch Street and Crutched Friars 
—4oft. wide, the owner of the land paying £6,000 towards 
the cost— and, on the invitation of the London County 
Council, were contributing one-half the cost of widening 
Mansell Street, one of the direct approaches to the Tower 
Bridge. The price paid to the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany for public lighting had been 25. 3d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet. As regarded the electric light, 502 arc lamps were 
being used, but the question of lighting the side streets by 
electricity was still under consideration. Тһе number of 
defective lamps observed was 886, for which the company 
was fined in each case. On the application of the Drink- 
ing Fountain Association the whole of the cattle troughs 
and drinking fountains belonging to them within the city 
were transferred to the Corporation, who had undertaken 
to maintain them. 


nn 


IS:TELEGRAPHY WITHOUT WIRES 
POSSIBLE ? 


CCORDING to Professor Silvanus P. Thompson 
| there 15 по such thing as wireless telegraphy. ‘ True," 
says the professor, “ опе can send signals for a distance 
of a yard or two without any wires; but in all the recent 
successful attempts to telegraph across space, whether 
by electric waves or by any other means, wires are used. 
hey are used as base lines or base areas in the trans- 
mission. Given proper base lines or base areas, adequate 
methods of throwing electric energy into the transmitting 
system, and sufficiently sensitive instruments to pick up 
and translate the signals, it is possible, in my opinion, 
so to develop the three methods for signalling across 
space, namely conduction, induction, and wave, as to 
establish electric communication between England 
and America. It is pire possible either by con- 
duction or by induction, whether by waves I am some- 
what less certain. By conduction or induction it would 
be wre to establish direct communication across space 
with either the Cape, India, or Australia at a far less 
cost than that of a connecting submarine cable. I doubt 
very much whether the wave method сап be made applic- 
able at all to these parts of the globe. Some nine years 
ago I undertook seriously to establish telegraphic communi- 
cation with the Cape, provided £10,000 was forthcoming to 
establish the necessary basal circuits in the two countries, 
and the instruments for creating the currents. My offer 
was considered too visionary for acceptance, but it Is 
quite feasible. The principal thing is the adequate base 
lines or areas; all the rest is detail." 
Asked as to whether he thought the wave method would 
be superseded forlong distances, Professor Thompson 
said, “Таш a bad prophet, but I will just tell you one 
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striking fact. About ten years ago one of the dynamos 
at the Ferranti Electric Lighting Station by some derange- 
ment became connected to earth. Asa result the whole 
of the telegraphs in tbe signal boxes of the railways in 
South London were temporarily put out of order, while 
the currents flowing in the earth were perceived іп the 
telegraph struments as far north as Leicester, and as far 
south as Paris. Now, if this could occur as a mére 
accident, it is obvious that, with properly thought-out 
arrangements, signals could easily be sent [еш опе рагі 
of the globe to another by conduction through earth or 
water. Many experiments have been made under 
accidental circumstances to prove the possibility of this 
mode of transmitting signals through the earth itself." . 


een 


GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL 


1001. ‘ 


WELL-ATTENDED meeting of the Executive 
Council of Gtasgow International Exhibition, 1901, 
was held on Tuesday last. 

In the absence of Lord Blythswood, Lord Provost Sir 
David Richmond presided. He remarked that the 
members of the executive would be gratified to see 
the great amount of work that had already been done 
in connection with the exhibition. The minutes of 
the committees showed the deep interest that many 


gentlemen were taking in the matter, and an evident 
intention and determination that the Exhibition of 


EXHIBITION 


1001 should be a yet greater success than its 
predecessor. As convener of the Chairman's 
Committee, Sir David expressed the indebtedness 


of the executive to Messrs. M. Simons, Robert Craw- 
ford, and Thomas Mason, who had visited America 
at their own expense, and to Mr. David Edward, who had 
gone to Japan, all of whom had taken occasion to further 
the interests of the exhibition. Mr. Shaw Maxwell ex- 
pressed the hope that the Chairman's Committee would 
still endeavour to organise an artisans' section, but the 
Lord Provost stated that ‚the decision to put workmen's 
E in the various sections to which they belong was 
nal. 

It was announced that the guarantee fund now amounted 
to £449,436, and the Lord Provost expressed the hope 
that it would yet be raised to the half-million sterling, as 
was originally contemplated. 

Mr. John Shearer, as convener of the Building Com- 
mittee, regretted that the Corporation had declined 
to consent to the removal of Kelvingrove House. 
Regarding the plans and estimates of the industrial 
and machinery sections, the recommendation of the 


Building Committee was to accept the offer of Messrs. 


Shaw & Son, £68,425 8s. 7d. (being the lowest), to execute 
the whole work in connection with these two sections. 
This sum was /8,425 in excess of the amount named in 
the conditions of competition to the architects, and only 


` £10,000 in excess of the actual cost of the similar build- 


e 


ings in the Exhibition of 1888. Тһе total amount spent in 
1888 on buildings, including the Bishops’ Palace, restaur- 
ants, kiosks, bricges, race track, grounds, &c., was 
£97,222. The Building Committee had still, however. to 
provide for the avenue or corridor connecting the industrial 
and machinery halls, the concert hall, restaurant, kiosks, 
grounds, &c., which would be put before the Council for 
approval when the plans were prepared, and the estimates 
received. 

The Earl of Hopetoun was, ош the suggestion of the 
Lord Provost, added to the list of honorary vice-pre- 
sidents. 


— — 


TRADE NOTES. 
HE heating of the two new co-operative stores and 
Assembly Rooms, Crewe, is to be by Spencer's patent 
' Ventilo " Radiators, the patentee and sole maker of 
which is Mr. W. F. Spencer, Crossbank Works, Oldham, 
and 145, Queen VictoriaStreet., London, E.C. 


Tue Shawlands Free Church Hall, at present in course of 
erection (Mr. |. Hamilton, architect, Glasgow), is being 


ventilated by means of Mackay’s Patent Direct-Acting 
Invisible Roof Ventilators, manufactured by the sole 
makers, Cousland & Mackay, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Тнк New Workhouse Infirmary, Ford, Devonport, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
Patent Manchester Stoves with descending Smoke Flues, 
Patent Manchester Grates, and Shorland's Patent Exhaust 
Roof Ventilators and Inlet Tubes, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


А LARGE clock, has been erected in the Parish Church of 
Seighford, near Stafford, which chimes the quarters, strikes 
the hours, and has two dials, facing west and south. It is 
fitted with all modern improvements, and is guaranteed to 
keep accurate time. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby, have carried out the work. Тһе 
same firm are making a large chiming clock for Swansea 
Parish Church. 


Messrs, BURNETT & Co., of Millwall, E., have received 
the following interesting communication from Mr. ). 
Doughty, of Goddesby Hall, Leicester: “ Perhaps you 
will be pleased to know that twenty-three years ago I 
restored High Barnet Church. Under the floor I dis- 
covered a Memel joist, оп which was branded with 
black paint Sir Wm. Burnett's name, the date and day of 
the month, which took back the time twenty-six years. 
I should think the same had been pickled with your 
preserving fluid, as every particle of the timber was 
sound, and as good as when put in. The sap was equally 
as sound as the heart.” 


_—_—S Y a 
JOTTINGS. 
ЦЕ Eastbourne Electric Light Company have agreed to 


sell their undertaking to the town council for £82,135, 
which represents £21 for every {10 share. When the 
works have been taken over, electric trams will be started. 


A sociETY of ordained surveyors has been formed in Edin- 
burgh, and a draft constitution of the society has been 
drawn up andapproved. Тһе first meeting of the society 
takes place on the 2oth inst. 


А NEW church has been erected at Newport, in Yorkshire, 
for the combined ecclesiastica] parishes of Scalby, Staddle- 
thorpe, and Newport. Тһе church has cost some £7,000, 
and was designed by Mr. T. S. Brodrick, of Hull, from 
whose designs the vicarage has also been erected. 


Mr. CoNiNGsBYv DisrABLI, M.P., is having Hugbenden 
Manor considerably enlarged by the addition of a new 
wing, which will involve an expenditure of about £7,000. 
The manor,. which was erected by the Dormers, and ex- 
tended by the elder John Norris about a century ago, is 
built in Tudor style. | 


IN response to a request from the Barrow-in-Furness 
joiners, the master builders have granted them an advance 
of 4d. an hour, making 83d. The Barrow painters have 
threatened a strike consequent on a refusal of the masters 
to concede an advance in their wages from 84. to 84d, an 
hour. The men complain of the heavy house rents they 
have to pay. 


Tue St, Saviour's (Southwark) Board of Works have just 
resolved that if the City of London Electric Supply Cor- 
poration do not within one month commence to erect 


‘workmen’s dwellings for the people dehoused several years 
ago, when the company’s works were being built at Bank- 


side, legal proceedings would be commenced without 
further notice. 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN has consented to the erection of a 
chapel, in honour of St. Winefride, in the new West- 
minster Cathedral. The estimated cost is £7,000, and 
Mdme. Mary Teresa Vavasour, of Ramsgate, a well-known 
Roman Catholic benefactress, has offered to contribute to 
and collect subscriptioas in aid of the project. 
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IN addition to the pier for North Lowestoft, the south of 
the town, it is said, is to have a new pier—to run out 
opposite to Claremont Hotel. The pier is to run 250 yards 
into the sea, and the approximate outlay is to be £25,000. 
The Coast Development Company, who are interested in 
the Belle steamers (which at present run from Yarmouth 
to London, but embark and disembark passengers at 
Lowestoft, by means of small boats), are moving in the 
matter. 

Тне Vestry of Clerkenwell is just now laying down a new 
system of incandescent gas lighting as adopted by the 
Liverpool Corporation. The Pentonville district has 
received first attention, and the result is, no doubt, a con- 
siderable improvement on the old gas lighting; 800 lamps 
are on order, the entire cost oí which will not exceed 
£1,500; and, as it is said they will give more light ata 
reduced consumption of gas, the benefits are obvious. 


Тнк Corporation of Peebles, having decided to widen 
Tweed Bridge to 40 ft., employed Messrs. M’Taggart, 
Cowan & Barker, engineers, Glasgow, to prepare plans 
and specification for the work, and the probable cost of 
the extension. This has now been done, and tenders for 
the execution of the undertaking have been received, that 
of Messrs. Dickson & Clyde, builders, Peebles, has been 
accepted, their tender for the whole work amounting to 


£5,454 75. 74. . 


THE Guarantee Fund of the Glasgow International 
Exhibition, 1901, now amounts to £436,581. А model 
farm-steading “upon the latest and most ро 
principles ” is to be erected in the grounds, іп which all 
manner of dairy work will be shown, and bee-keeping and 
poultry farming willalso be practically illustrated. The 
Building, Lighting, and Grounds Committees recommend 
the acceptance of an offer from Messrs. Chubb & Sons, 
Limited, of a gold key for the opening ceremony, and to 
supply on loan all the safes required throughout the 
Exhibition, as well as the locks and keys and certain iron- 
proof doors without any charge, except railway carriage. 


AFTER many years of persistent effort the committee of the 
West of England Eye Infirmary at Exeter have been able 
to commence the new buildings. Тһе infirmary was 
established in 1808, and was tbe second in date of founda- 
tion of the hospitals in the United Kingdom devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of diseases of the eye. In 1895 
it became necessary to entirely rebuild the institution, 
and the committee bought the property adjoining their 
premises. Plans were prepared for an entirely new build- 
ing, and it was decided to commence with one section, and 
with the remainder of the works as funds became available. 
When finished the hospital will be a most imposing block. 
Тһе section now commenced will cost about £8,500,towards 
which £7,500 had been contributed. The complete scheme 
will provide accommodation for 85 patients, and a self- 
contained out patients! department. There will be separate 
day rooms for males, females, and children, and ample 
accommodation for out-patients. 


Tue foundation-stone of the administrative buildings in 
connection with the new isolation hospital for Leicester 


“SANITAS” 
‚ DISTEMPER. 


A Washabie Sanitary Distemper for Whitening 
and Disinfecting Walls and Ceilings of Passages, 
Cellars, Stables, Kennels, Sheds, Farm Buildings, 
Raliway Trucks, Horse Boxes, and for General Use. 
7 lb. Tins, 1s. 9d. ; 14 lb. Tins, 8в.; 28 lb. Kegs, 
Bs. 6d.; 56 lb. Kegs, 10s. 6d.; and 20s. per cwt. 


THE *SARITAS" COMPANY, LTD., 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 
Manufacturers of Disinfectants and Sanitary Appliances 
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was laid last week. "When completed, the buildings will 
comprise four separate one-storeyed pavilions for the 
treatment of scarlet fever cases; each pavilion containing 
26 beds; one ward for typhoid cases, containing 28 beds; 
two isolation pavilions, containing 28 beds, making ac- 
commodation for 160 adults. Arrangements are made for 
the addition of further pavilions when requisite, so that the 
full accommodation may be 240 beds. There are the usual 
administrative and other buildings, and the present ez. 
penditure authorised is £54,000. The architects are 
Messrs. Blackwell & Thomson, and the contractors, Messrs. 
]. Johnson, of Leicester. 


А carved oak screen, dividing chancel from nave, has just 
been erected at Holy Trinity Church, Chester, as a memor- 
ial of the Rev. E. M. Priest, M.A., rector of the church 
from 1862 to 1895. It is interesting as being the only 
chancel screen at present in any church in the city. It is 
of 14th century character, and light in design. There isa 
wide central doorway, with four bays on either side. А 
marked feature in this is the large number of carved 
statuettes that occupy the niches (all are cut in the solid 
timber) upon the eastern as well asthe western face. Тһе 
gates are of wrought iron. The screen was designed by 
Messrs. Douglas & Minshull, Chester, and the work has 
been carried out and placed ін situ by Messrs. Harry 
Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS, 


Architectural | Association.—April 14th, 7.30 p.m. Mr. 
Е. W. Pomeroy on * Modelling as Applied to Architec- 
ture " (with practical demonstrations). 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—April 22nd. Visit 
to Drum House. 


Perth Architectural Association.—April 15th. Visit to 
Free Middle Church, Tay Street, 2.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution. — April 14th. — Professor Rücker on 
“ Earth Currents and Electric Traction" ; April 2154. Dr. 
F. W. Mott on “ Structure of the Brain in Relation to its 
Functions." 

Society or Arts.—April 18th. Mr. George Lock on 
* Modern Changesin Tasterelating to Domestic Furniture." 

Technical College Architectural Craftsman's Society (Glasgow). 
— April 14th, 8 p.m. Prize Paper and criticism of papers, 
by donor. April 21st, 8 p.m. Business Meeting. 

British Archeological Association.— April 19th, 8 p.m. Mr. 
C. Deck on “ Survival of Old Customs at Peterborough." 

Institution of Civil Engineers.— April 18th, 8 p.m. Mr. J. 
M. Dobson on “ Buenos Ayres Harbour Works” ; April 
20th, 8 p.m., and following day, at 4 p.m. Prof. J. A. 
Ewing on “ Magnetism." 

Institution of Junior Engineers (Westminster Palace Hotel). 
—April 14th. Paper to be read and discussed : “ Piles and 
Pile-driving,” by Mr. H. C. Reid; April 15th, 3 p.m. 
Visit to works of the new Vauxhall Bridge. 

Sanitary Institute.—April 17th, 8 p.m. Mr. Geo. Reid 
on “ Sanitary Appliances”; April 20th, 8 p.m. Mr. J. W. 
Clarke on “ Details of Plumbers’ Work." 

South Wales Institute of Engineers (Cardiff).—A pril 15th. 
Annual General Meeting. 


DESIGNS TRADE MARKS 
WHITE & WOODINGTON, Patent Agents, 


Rooms 231-295, BIRKBECK BANK CHAMBERS, 
BOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 


81 Years’ EXPERIENCE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. ODERATB С.нлвовз. 
PULL IvFORMATION ON APPLICATION. 


WILLESDEN PAPER, 


ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 
WILLESDEN 2-PLY. 
The best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Architects. 


Willesden Paper & Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, London, 1.1. 
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The Royal Institute of British Architects. 


HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS —Examina- 
tions will be held on the following dates :— 
THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 13TH AND 14тн June, 1899. 
Applications must be sent in on or before the бтн Mar. 
нв INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 13TH, 14TH, 15тн, лир 16TH 
Jung, 1899. Applications must be sent in on or before the 6TH Mar. 
Tar FINAL AND SPECIAL Examinations from the 23RD TO THE 30TH 
Тох, inclusive древо must be sent іп on or before tbe 27TH May. 
The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the erred fees, should accompany 
the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the undersigned, 
| W. J. LOCKE, 


No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. Secretary, R.I.B.A., 


THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S. 


HIS is ie 4 becoming the artistic conundrum of the 

hour o be or not to be, that's the question. The 
Dean and Chapter, no doubt, feel somewhat aggrieved that 
the rightness of their artistic judgment, and of the com- 
mittee specially appointed to advise them, should be 


doubted, but the complaint of the Dean the other day that. 


those who had not subscribed to the fund ought not to sit in 
judgment on the work is at once childish and illogical. 
The fact of the matter is that the Dean and Chapter and 
a select committee of taste should not be allowed to do 
just as they please. They may consider themselves to be 
perfectly right in what they are doing, but there are others, 
equally capable of judging, who believe they are doing very 
wrong in meddling with Sir Christopher Wren's master. 
piece to the extent and in the way they have. 

We suppose we may take it that the Times voices edu- 
cated public opinion fairly accurately as a rule (politics 
apart, of course!) and its remarks on the subject on 
Monday were exceedingly to the point. “ We are quite 
sure," says our contemporary, “ that the public is not pre- 
pared to see the whole character of St. Paul's Cathedral 
changed without discussion, and without a definite pro- 
nouncement from a competent architectural authority. 
. For any one who goes and sits under the dome in a good 
light can see that the issue is nothing less. It is, as we 
have said, the question whether the old St. Paul's of Wren 
is to remain, or whether the whole of it is to be overlaid 
with a new and foreign surface. Тһе new surface has 
already crept down to the arches of the dome; it stops at 
present, this surface of dotted patches of stencilling and 
gilding, just above the beautiful Corinthian capitals of the 
columns. It will not permanently stop there. Something 
must be in preparation for the columns themselves, as well 
as for the transepts, nave, and aisles. The least that this 
long-suffering English public can ask, this public which 
has no Minister of Fine Arts and whose cathedrals are in 
the hands of irresponsible deans and chapters, is that it 
should know the worst—or the best—that is in store. 
Then will be the moment to insist, with a force which even 
Dean Gregory cannot withstand, that St. Paul's shall not 
be sacrificed until a competent tribunal has declared that 
Sir William Richmond 1з a greater man than Sir Chris- 
topher Wren." 

Тһе Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have already moved in the matter, and on Saturday last 
the committee appointed һу them to wait upon the Dean 
met that gentleman at the Deanery and conferred with him 
as to the nature and extent of the further proposals in 
regard to the work. Тһе Dean 15 reported to have stated 
to the committee, in the course of the discussion, that the 
stencil ornament which has been applied to certain archi. 
tectural features of the building is largely experimental. 
As the scheme stands at present, it is intended that the 
* drum ” (which is the lower portion of the dome) shall be 
treated іп the same manner as the upper part—that is to 
say, with glass mosaics. 

The question immediately at issue is whether the Dean 
and Chapter and their advising committee sre to be per- 
mitted to go on from one step to another without anyone to 
say them nay. They may be most estimable people, and 


the experts may be individually. beyond question clever. 


artists. But this is not a matter for one, or even two or 
three persons to decide. Opinion is very much divided 
upon it, and there isall the more reason why there should 
be plenty of time taken in its consideration and settlement. 
At all events, it most certainly should not be left to a small 
irresponsible committee to do as they please. That the 
care of such national monuments as St. Paul's Cathedral 
should be vested entirely in the hands of a Dean and 
Chapter, without the chance of their decisions being 
reviewed and challenged, is altogether unbusinesslike and 
absurd. We only hope that the discussion now raised 
may have good results, and eventually lead to a change in 
the custodianship of these great national mohtments of 
ecclesiastical architecture. Тһе St. Paul's. Cathedral 
decoration scheme, as persisted in by the Dean and 
Chapter, affords an excellent object-lesson of the kind of 
control which ought not to be. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
OW, please, don’t all speak at once ! Here is something 
quite too tempting in the way of an architectural com- 
petition. The Commissioners of the Royal Burgh of Arbroath 
offer premiums of £7, £5, and £3 for designs for new 
pube buildings, the Commissioners of the said Royal 
urgh *'reserving their right as to the architect to be 
employed." Тһе buildings gre public shambles, and the 
first slaughtering is to begin with the architects! But, 
and indeed, this is too royally thin, even for a Royal burgh! 


As we announced the other week, the Salford Corporation 
invite competitive designs for laying out the site of the 
Ta barracks at Salford, and the erection thereon of 
public hall, shops, and model cottages. Premiums of £30, 
£20, and £10 are offered. It is intended to appoint the 
architect of the premiated design to carry out the work, 
provided his plans receive the sanction of the Local 
Government Board. We now learn that the remuneration 
for plans, detail drawings, supervision of work, and settle- 
ment of accounts is to be the following percentages on the 


amount of the estimates submitted by the architect in com- 


petition :—Estimate for public ball, 5 per cent. ; for shops, 
4 per cent. ; and for cottages, 2} per cent. The premium 
is (of course) to merge in this remuneration. Тһе Corpora. 
tion, however, in no way binds itself to accept any of the 
designs or to erect the buildings. The plans of the various 
buildings to be on a scale of 8 ft. to 1 in. Perspectives 
are neither prohibited nor required ; if they are prepared 
they must be in monochrome. Designs are to be sent in 
on or before June 6th. 


THREE premiums of £50, £30, and £20 are offered by the 
Wakefield Industrial Society, Limited, for the three best 
designs submitted in competition for their new premises. 
Full particulars as to the competition may be obtained 
from the secretary (Mr. J. W. Haigh), 2, Bank Street, 
Wakefield. Тһе designs are to be adjudicated upon by 
“ап expert," and his award will be final. The premiated 
designs become the property of the society. 


THE competition promoted by the Salford Corporation in 
respect to designs for the laying out of the Agecroft 


Cemetery and buildings in connection therewith was decided 


last week as follows DU of £ 50, to design No. 
19, submitted by Messrs. W. R. Sharp & Fred Foster, 
Rawson Chambers, 28, Deansgate, Manchester. Second 
remium, of £30, to design No. 1, submitted by Mr. Henry 
rd, F.R.I.B.A., of John Dalton" Street, Manchester. 
Third premium, of 20, to design No. 16, submitted by Mr. 
A. H. Mills, Temple Chambers, Brazenose Street, Man- 
chester. Sanction to use the land for cemetery purposes 
was duly received last month, and the work will, no doubt, 


be proceeded with at once. Twenty-nine sets of designs 


were received in the competition, and the whole of these 
are on view at the Salford Town Hall until the 29th inst. 


Over 30 sets of designs have been sent in for the Cart- 
wright Memorial Hall to be erected in Lister Park, Brad- 
ford, at a cost of some /40,000. This does not appear to 
have proved so attractive a competition as we imagined 
it would. - : | 
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Ramsgate 


Tug time for sending in designs in the 
the 3oth 


Concert Hall competition has been extended till 
inst. | 


Тнк Building Trades’ Exhibition, which is to be opened 
in the Agricultural Hall by Professor Geo. Aitchison, 
R.A., P.R.I.B.A., оп Wednesday next, the 26th inst., 
promises to be a very good one according to the accounts 
which have reached us. Indeed, we shall not be surprised 
to find it vastly superior to most of the recent exhibitions 
of the kind. It is being well supported by the leading 
societies representative of architecture, building, and 
sanitation, and the recently formed Coal Smoke Abate- 
ment Society are having a section all to themselves, and 
are offering gold, silver, and bronze medals, together with 
certificates of merit, for the best domestic appliances for 
abating the smoke nuisance. Professor Aitchison performs 
the opening ceremony at noon on Wednesday. 


Тне standing committeeof the Master Builders' Association 
of Great Britain met at the Midland Railway Hotel, Derby, 
on Wednesday to consider what action should be taken in 
view of the serious disputes in the building trades. Alder- 
man Houldsworth, of Bradford, presided over a large 
attendance of delegates from all parts of the country, and 
the general position of affairs was discussed at great length. 
After the meeting, it was announced that the whole 
position had been thoroughly reviewed, and a resolution 
adopted to the effect that it was quite impossible to 
conduct business with the existing restrictions and disputes 
.on trivial matters. А resolution was also adopted that 
decisive measures be taken to settle the matters in differ. 
ence оп a permanent basis. It was further resolved that, 
unless the plasterers agreed to resume work on reasonable 
conditions ас once, a general lock-out of all the men in the 
building trades be ordered. The resolutions were carried 
unanimously, and it was agreed to submit them to the 
council of the association at a meeting to be held in Bir- 
mingham on Thursday, the 27th inst. [n the event of the 
resolution to lock out being confirmed, a very large body 
of men will be affected. 


Mr. А. М. Вкомінү, the architect selected by the Black- 
burn Corporation to report upon the proposal for a new 
town hall or improvements of the existing building, has 
duly reported thereon. Mr. Bromley says the existing 
structure is much too good to be discarded lightly, and 
he suggests that new police courts, a new assembly room, 
and other additions should be made at a cost of £79,000. 
A new town hall, with police courts, offices, and assembly 
rooms, would cost £120,000. Mr. Bromley suggests that 
a new clock tower should be placed at the junction of the 
present building with the proposed new assembly hall, 
which would give considerable dignity to the surround- 
ings. If the proposed scheme is carried out in a first- 
class manner, the Corporation will, he thinks, possess one 
of the most complete blocks of municipal buildings in this 
country. 


Тнв provision of adequate hospital accommodation for 
Leedshas been under consideration for some little time past. 
Last week the Hospitals Committee of the Corporation 
had before them plans that have been prepared by Mr. E. 
T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., London, showing how the land on the 
Manston Hall estate might be laid out to the best advan- 
tage. The plans indicated how pavilidns similar to those 
already on the estate might be erected so as to provide 
accommodation for about 400 more beds. This will mean 
the addition of about 20 additional pavilions. The Com- 
mittee decided to further consider the proposals before 
taking action in the matter. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, but that this or some similar scheme will be adopted 
in order to provide accommodation which, it is generally 
admitted, has become absolutely necessary. 


<“ MINOR Points in Practice ” was the title of a paper read 
before the members of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association on the 12 inst. by Mr. J. Fairweather, of 
Glasgow. Mr. Fairweather dealt with a host of those 
lesser matters on which it is so difficult at the outset of an 
architect's career for him to form a sure opinion and on 
which, in thelong run, the success of a job depends. After 


advising his hearers as to the management of clients, 
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Mr. Fairweather went on to contrast various materials and 
constructions, always pointing out differences in price and 
efficiency, and quoting from his pn experiences. А 
somewhat singular opinion was his statement that on the 
whole he preferred the solid stone wall, where such could 
be had, to the hollow walls so much in vogue lately. 
Foundations, damp-proof courses, floor-deafening, and all 
manner of roofing materials were discussed, and some use- 
ful suggestions were made on the matter of window finish- 
ings and the casing of exposed plumbing work. 


IN a lecture delivered before the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, recently, upon “ Hospital Construction," Dr. John 
W. Hayward specially dealt with the question of ventila- 
tion, warmly advocating natural ventilation as being not 
only less complicated, but much more effective than any 
artificial system. Пт. Hayward's remarks and conclusions 
on this question have been issued in pamphlet form, and 
constitute a useful contribution to the literature already 
published. Dr. Hayward propounds a scheme, specially 
designed for application to hospitals, of ** automatic and 
nearly costless character," which he states to be an 
unequivocal and unqualified success, owing to ** advantage 
being taken of the laws of atmospheric pressure, and by 
providing openings and flues and means of warming and 
cooling so as to meet the requirements of the laws." Dr. 
Hayward concludes :—“ Natural ventilation is certainly 
much to be preferred to any and every artificial system, 
and it is, of course, much less complicated. It is, indeed, 
comparative simplicity itself—merely arranging openings 
and warming the air, and, as shown above, it acts more 
than efficiently. It also involves very little original outlay, 
and comparatively no permanent cost for maintenance; 
whereas all artificial systems involve costly original plant 
of machinery, as well as heavy permanent expense for 
maintenance in engines, engineers, fuel, &c., and with all 
they cannot be made as efficient or nearly so pleasant 
and healthy in operation." 


A sERIES Of five lectures on carpentry and joinery is to 
be delivered at Carpenters' Hall London Wall, on each 
Thursday evening іп May, and the ісі of June. The 
lectures are intended for candidates for the examinations 
in carpentry and joinery held under the auspices of the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters. The lecturers are 
Professors Banister Fletcher and T. Roger Smith, and 
Messrs. F. R. Farrow and James Bartlett. 


Dr. SEDGWICK SAUNDERS, the Medical Officer of Health 
for the City of London, has had sketch plans prepared for 
the erection of a shelter in Golden Lane for the reception 
of the necessitous poor when temporarily disturbed in their 
dwellings after infectious disease, and where the authorities 
might cope with a possible contingency of an outbreak of 
cholera or other epidemic. At present the Corporation are 
paying some / 340 a year for rent and taxes for a temporary 
shelter in Cotton Street, whereas the new building is 
estimated to cost only between £8,000 and £9,000. 


Тнв last of the first series of five memorial tablets erected 
by the Glasgow Pen and Pencil Club was placed én sis 
last week. These mark sites or buildings of conspicuous 
literary and historic interest. One recalls the place where 
De Quincey, the essayist, lodged during his stay in 
Renfield Street, another the house in Trongate in which 
Sir John Moore, the hero of Corunna, was born ; a third 
indicates the old tenement in Kent Street, off Gallowgate, 
where Edward Irving had a lodging, and where he was 
visited by Thomas Carlyle; a fourth points out the birth- 
place of William Motherwell, the poet, in High Street ; and 
the fifth marks the site of the old Glasgow College, at 
which Adam Smith, Jeffrey, Thomas Campbell, David 
Livingstone, James Watt, Tom Taylor (the dramatist), and 
a host of other celebrities were students. 


THE excavations in Cyprus which the authorities of the 
British Museum have been conducting for several Ie 
are, states the London correspondent of the Hanchester 
Guardian, to be immediately resumed. Jt has been decided 
for the present season to try a new site, where further 
evidence may be obtained bearing on the early history of 
the island. The field of operations chosen is, I am 
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informed, near Paphos, where objects of the Mycenz 
class, similar to the very valuable series discovered by the 
excavations carried on at Enkomi, have been found. Mr. 
F. B. Welch, of the British School at Athens, has been 
directed to superintend the excavations on behalf of the 
museum. 


Tug Memorial Committee has commissioned Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A., to execute the Gladstone statue which 
is to be erected at Westminster. 


THERE will be on view at 39, Maresfield Gardens, Fitz- 
john's Avenue, N.W., from April 22nd to May 6th 
inclusive, a small exhibition of paintings, sketches, and 
studies by the late Henry Moore, К A., R.W.S., and 
Albert Moore, R.W.S. For cards of admission applica- 
tion should be made to Miss Moore at the above address. 


Tue Cornelius Herz pictures came up for sale on Saturday, 
and attracted a goodly crowd of buyers from all parts of 
the Continent. None of the prices realised were what 
might be called sensational, yet the collection averaged 
good figures, and 115 lots realised just over £10,120. The 
best prices were as follow :—C. Daubigny, “ Les Bordes 
de l'Oise," 720 gs.; ditto, ** River Scene: Effect of Storm," 
i gs.; Jules Dupré, “ Rocky Coast Scene," 340 gs. ; 

. Fromentin, “Тһе Halt," 430 gs.; C. Jacque, “ Shep- 
herdess Driving Sheep,” 510 gs.; M. Liebermann, “ Тһе 
Almshouse," зторз.; E. Van Marcke, “ Cattle Resting,” 
441 gs.; А. de Neuville, “Тһе Prisoner," боо gs.; A. 
Pasini, ** Market at Constantinople," 310 gs. ; F. Roybet, 
* Card Players," 420 gs. 


Mr. Е. SARGENT, the painter of many historical pictures 
during the present reign, died on the 13th instant, after 
a short illness, at his son's residence in London. Mr. 
Sargent commenced his work in this sort more than 20 
years ago, with groups of the House of Lords and House 
of Commons. Іп 1881, 1803, and 1896 he painted the 
House of Commons again ; at the time of his death he was 
engaged upon a similar painting of the House of Lords. 
Mr. Sargent also painted several ** Jubilee" pictures. The 
* Queen's Garden Party in 1887" was а huge canvas 
containing three or four hundred portraits of distinguished 
people. “Нег Majesty's Garden Party, 1897," and 
“ Reception of the Mayors and Provosts" were on his 
easel at the time of his death. It was tlie death of Mr. F. 
Sargent that led to the erroneous report that Mr. J. S. 
Sargent, К.А., who is in perfect health, had died. 


THE great difficulty of satisfactorily solving the rehousing 
problem was once more forcibly illustrated at a Local 
Government Board inquiry last week, when the applica- 
tion by the Southgate District Council for sanction to bor- 
row {3,275 for the erection of twelve workmen's cottages 
at Winchmore Hill was considered. Mr. Ellenor, the 
clerk to the Council, stated that cottages were practically un- 
obtainable. Withinthelast five yearsnumbers of houses had 
been demolished, because they were dilapidated and insani- 
tary. The people who lived in them came to the Council's 
offices week after week, imploring the officials to grant an 
extension of timé because they could find nowhere to go. 
One man, who had a large family, came seven times in 
tears because he could find no better shelter than the 
wretched hovel he was living in. To the Council's scheme 
a ratepayer took exception on the ground that the proposed 
cottages were to be let at 7s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. a week. 
There were several other objectors to the scheme who de- 
nied that the rates ought to be mortgaged for such a pur- 
pose. It was elicited during the inquiry that, although 
hundreds of houses were being erected, no provision was 
being made for the needs of the labouring class. 


Тнк Small Houses Acquisition Bill passed its second 
reading on Tuesday evening in the House of Commons. 
There was little real opposition to the Bill, which appears 
to be one of that comparatively barmless kind of measures 
which, if they benefit no one, cannot do anyone much hurt. 


PROPESSOR Dewar has constructed an air barometer which 
marks variations of one one-hundred-thousandth. Last 
week, in the course of a lecture at the Royal Institution, 
the professor delighted his audience with a number of 


experiments designed to show the weighing of air, and so 
forth. The experiments showed the influence which dust 
particles have in causing fog and mist, and the liquefaction 
of two samples of air in adjoining tubes manifested the 
difference between London atmosphere and pure air. One 
of the samples was washed and purified of all dust. 
microbes, carbonic acid gas, and water, while the other 
was just the ordinary atmosphere of the Royal Institution 
lecture-room. When liquefied, the latter was а grimy, 
opaque, soupy puddle, while the other was clear andlimpid. 
The dirty sample is what we Londoners fill our lungs with 
when we breathe—and we breathe mostly all the time! 
After this the Coal Smoke Abatement Society should not 
lack for members or funds. 


A STRONG movement against the continued use of 
asphalte for street paving has been organised in West- 
minster by “Ош Dumb Friends’ League.” Colonel 
Sir Howard Vincent, M.P., presided over a meeting in 
Westminster Town Hall on Monday evening to protest 
against the continuance of the action of the Westminster 
Vestry in laying down asphalte roads. On the ground of 
cheapness and durability, Colonel Vincent contended, a 
form of pavement had been adopted which inflicted the 
greatest suffering on horses. Canon Wilberforce, sup- 
porting him, protested that we had no right to condemn 
horses to such a slippery foothold, and stated that the 
objection to asphalte was rendered all the stronger from 
the fact that there appeared no prospect of its being 
rendered safer in the future. Mr. Henry Kimber, M.P., 
and Mr. W. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., also spoke upon a 
resolution against the vestry's action, which was unani- 
mously carried. The movement, it appears, is supported 
by the owners of upwards of 40,000 horses, including 
omnibus companies and cab proprietors. 


AFTER all the talk there has been about orders for loco- 
motives being placed in America by English railway com- 
panies, it may perhaps be some satisfaction to note that 
the Midland Railway Company have just placed an order 
for twenty locomotives of the most modern type with 
Messrs, Dubs & Co., Glasgow. 


THE reasons for the English railway companies objecting 
to the adoption of automatic couplings do not seem to be 
particularly deep—no deeper than their pockets anyhow. 
And even in respect to the £ s. d. question they only urge 
that the initial outlay would be costly, although here again 
they evideutly know less, or choose to know less, of a 
definite character than they ought. Primarily, of course, 
the question is one of the prevention of accidents to those 
who are at present engaged in the hazardous occupation of 
coupling or uncoupling trains. Itis comparatively easy to 
minimise the importance of statistics, or even pretend 
there is no real danger at all. But the system has been 
adopted on the American railways with undoubtedly 
excellent results. It is stated that between 1893 and 1897 
there were one thousand fewer deaths and four thousand 
fewer persons injured owing to the introduction of 
automatic couplings. There cannot be much doubt on the 
face of it, but that the automatic coupling should safeguard 
the men employed in this kind of labour. Ав to the 
expense involved in its adoption in this country, which is 
the big bogey raised by the railway companies and wagon 
owners, it would seem that this has been considerably 
overstated, as also the physical difficulties in applying the 
system. Moreover, there would be some decided gain 
effected in the expediting of the labour of coupling and 
uncoupling. In fact, it is said that the American railway 
companies have effected a decided saving by the change. 
Why then should England wait? 


CoMPRESSED air as a motor power for tramcars has been 
very successfully tried іп New York, according to all 
accounts, By this system, called the Hoadley Knight 
Compressed Air Motor, the cars go at twelve miles an 
hour, and run more smoothly than the electric or cable 
cars, stopping and starting without a jerk. Іп other par- 
ticulars it is spoken of with much favour. The receptacles 
for the compressed air are of immense strength, being 
made to withstand a pressure of 13,000 lbs. to the square 
inch. These cases are arranged under the seats of the 
cars—three on each side. The air chambers were made in 
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Germany, the metal used being similar to that employed 
in making Krupp armour. 


One of the many dangers laid to the charge of artificial 
surface currents such as result from electric railways, 
trams, &c., was discussed by Professor А. W. Кіскег in 
the course of his lecture at the Royal Institution last 
Friday. Professor Rücker remarked that this danger was 
first experienced in America, where rough methods of con- 
struction had produced great disturbances, the observa- 
tories at Washington and Toronto having been ruined 
from this cause. 
апа America had greatly improved, but that did not end 
the matter, for it was not certain that the most careful 
construction could entirely prevent the evil. The engineers 
concerned in the various industrial enterprises had re- 
ceived those connected with the observations very kindly 
and had agreed to practise certain precautions, such as not 
putting currents to earth and providiny for insulated return 
wires. Still the next year or two must be an anxious time, 
since, if these measures proved inefficient, the observatories 
would have to be moved and a break be caused in the 
observations, of which it was very important to preserve 
the continuity. “ 


А мар of the United States railway system, 137 ft." high 
and 225 ft. long, will form one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of next year's exhibition in Paris. Every line will be 
marked out with electric lights, and from time to time the 
position of a number of express trains will be shown on 
the map by means of moving electric lights. 


THE testing station of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee is already showing considerable activity, the 
investigations generaly taking place оп Wednesdays. 
Among the tests in hand are several with floors and parti- 
tions of an ordinary description, as allowed by the Building 
Act, including solid timber floors, and floors with various 
aggregates of concrete, all of which are, of course, not sub- 
ject to any patents, or the interests of any special firm. 
Of methods of the latter class, s.e., patented floors, patented 
ceilings, &c., a considerable number are, however, also 
under investigation, and amongst those in hand at the 
moment, we would mention a floor by the Columbian 
Fire-Proofing Company, two floors of the Expanded 
Metal Company, a ceiling of the Asbestic Company, and 
windows by the British Luxfer Prism Co. The tests, 
which are carried out on scientific lines, but with the 
practical purpose in view, are conducted by representatives 
of the executive, the council, and the body of members in 
rotation, and their reports are circulated approximately 
bi-weekly. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE DINING ROOM, PADDOCKHURST. 
For Sir WEETMAN D. Pearson, Bart. 
ASTON WEBB, A.R.A., ARCHITECT. 


T will interest our readers to see now, а propos of Mr. 
Aston Webb's recent election to the Royal Academy 
circle, a good example of one of his most recent domestic 
buildings. “ Paddockhurst," a fine mansion purchased b 
Sir Weetman Pearson a few years since, has been so much 
added to under the direction and design of Mr. Aston 
Webb as to have largely changed its character. It now 
contains some most interesting decorative work, and 
amongst this the most striking is that in the new dining 
room, which we illustrate. This room measures 4o ft. 
by 25 ft., and from one end doors open out into a stone 
groined hall and a long winter garden beyond, which is 
slightly indicated in our illustration. The decorative effect 
of this fine room is made up of a fine range of Spanish 
mahogany panelling three parts of the way up the walls, 
a delicately modelled plaster frieze by Walter Crane and 
a boldly modelled plaster ceiling by Mr. Priestley, while 
at either end of the room are fine marble chimney pieces 
of selected alabaster and rich Pavonazzo marble. 
latter have been admirably executed by the well known 
firm of Messrs. Burke & Co., 17, Newman Street, W., 
who did all the marble and mosaic work at Paddock- 
hurst. The work includes a marble dado in the winter 
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garden, die of rich Brazillian onyx, with plinth and cap- 
ping in Numidian Breche sanguiné marbles. А great fea- 
ture in the house is the lavish use of Mexican onyx, much 
of which is so exquisite as to be worth its weight in gold. 
The frieze which has been so ably modelled from the design 
of Mr. Walter Crane, represents the development of loco- 
motion in all ages of the world. Some hint of this and 
Mr. Priestly's admirable plaster ceiling are conveyed in our 
illustrations. It is somewhat curious that Sir Weetman's 
desire to have professional assistance in regard to a win- 
dow in the original building resulted in such a considerable 
outlay from Mr. Webb's design. It has certainly produced 
one of the best dining rooms we have seen in a long 
series of visits to country houses in England and Scotland. 


THE GUERNSEY STATES HOUSE. 
(ACCEPTED DESIGN.) 
Е. W. MOUNTFORD, Е.В.1.В.А., ARCHITECT. 


This excellent design was placed first in the second 
limited competition for the new buildings for the States of 
Guernsey and will, we believe, cost some £ 50,000 to carry 
out. The assessor was Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A. The 
cleverly designed tower will be an effective feature from 
the sea, and we illustrateit by plans at several levels. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual report of the Council of the Royal Insti- 
T tute of British Architects, to be presented at the 
annual general meeting, to be held on the 1st prox., has 
been issued to members. From this we learn that the 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE INSTITUTE 


stands at 612 Fellows, 1,003 associates, and hon. associates 
47. Іп the course of the year 25 Fellows have been 
elected, 31 associates, 1 hon. Fellow, 1 hon. associate, and 
I hon. corr. member. Of the 25 Fellows, 11 have been 
elected by the council under the new proviso to by-law 9, 
6 being presidents of allied societies, and 5 having been 
unanimously recommended by the councils of allied so- 
cieties. The only gentleman elected as hon. corr. member 
is Professor Felice Barnabei (Rome) The losses by 
death to the Institute during the past year have been as 
follows :—Fellows: Henry Bridgford, Henry  Hewett 
Bridgman, Thomas Lainson, Professor Thomas Hayter 
Lewis, Thomas Rowe, John Gibbons Sankey, Sydney 
Stent. Associates: Hayward Richardson Brakspear, 
Edmond Egan, Sidney Alexander Ell, Charles Emanuel 
Evans, an Gillett Livesay, Frederick Mew, George 
Macfie Poole, William Reddall, Tom Turner. Hon. Asso- 
ciates: Sir John Fowler, Major Alfred Heales, George 
Andrew Spottiswoode, Judge Meadows White. Hon. 
Fellow : Sir Henry William Peek. Retired Fellow : James 
Murray. Hon. Corr. Member: Charles Garnier (Paris). 
In Professor T. Hayter Lewis the council mourn an old 
and distinguished member. À seriouslossto European archi- 
tecture is that of Charles Garnier, a Royal Gold Medallist 
of the Institute. Тһе council have subscribed to the 
monument now being erected in Paris to his memory. 


PRELIMINARY AND INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS 


were held in June and November, 1898, in London, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Manchester, and York, and Final Ех- 
aminations in London. In the Preliminary Examinations 
92 candidates were exempted ; 170 were examined, 104 
passed and 66 were relegated. In the Intermediate Ex- 
aminations 124 were examined, 85 passed and 30 were 
relegated. In the Final and Special Examinations бз can- 
didates were examined, 31 passed and 32 were relegated. 
The Asphitel Prize for the best student of the year was 
not awarded. The number of probationers now stands at 
1,098, and of students at 303. 


THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEES 
is set out in detail, as usual. 

The Competitions Committee have taken action with 
regard to the following competitions :—International 
Fisheries Exhibition, Aberdeen ; Glasgow International 
Exhibition; Royal Institution, Liverpool; Tavistock 
Road, Plymouth; Fire Station, Bradford ; Wolverhampton 
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' Workhouse ; Godalming Municipal Buildings; Swindon 
Union Workhouse extension ; Grammar School House, 
Doncaster ; Wandsworth and Clapham Union. 

Special committees of the Institute are at present 
sitting to consider respectively the following subjects:— 
The holding of the Institute examinations in the Colonies ; 
proposal by the Association of Technical Institutions that 
certain certificates of the Science and Art Department 
should exempt from portions of the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Examinations ; the administration of building 
by-laws in rural districts. 

Amongst the details of work undertaken by the Art 
Standing Committee we may note the following :—St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin.—Plans and particulars of pro- 
posed additions to St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, were 
submitted to your committee, who were asked to state: 
(а) Whether the addition of modern building to the 
cathedral was legitimate and reasonable; (5) whether the 
plan submitted was sufficiently conservative and соп- 
siderate towards the original plan of the thirteenth century. 
Your committee (a) determined that, assuming additional 
accommodation to be necessary for the efficient perform- 
ance of the services of the cathedral, it would be legitimate 
and reasonable to provide it; but (5) suggested a modifica- 
tion in the proposed grouping of the buildings. Historic 
Buildings іп London. — At the invitation of the London 
County Council your committee invited Messrs. Brydon, 
Mountford, and Young to represent the Institute at a con- 
ference held by the Council. The conference determined 
io prepare a register of all buildings of architectural or 
historic interest in the County of London, and a committee 
was appointed, of which the hon. secretary of the committee 
is a member. Florentine Monuments.—' The attention of your 
committee having been directed to extensive alterations 
that appeared to be contemplated in the ancient quarters 
of Florence, steps were taken to assist the English com- 
mittee who had been appointed to deal with this matter. 
Signatures were obtained from members of the Institute 
and its allied societies to a memorial of protest, which has 
been presented to the Municipality of Florence. Artistic 
Copyright.—Your committee have had under consideration 
the questions of artistic copyright, and Messrs. Statham & 
Caróe were appointed to represent the Institute at the con- 
ference. Decoration of St. Paul's Cathedral.— This matter 
is engaging the attention of your committee. 

The Practice Standing Committee report that the points 
raised on the Institute conditions of contract referred to 
in the last report, and also other important questions on 
these conditions, referred to the committee by the council, 
were very fully considered, and reports thereon sent to the 
council, special attention being called to the decision in 
the Court of Appeal in the case of Dodd v. Churton (19th 
March, 1897), as affecting all contracts. Тһе Lords 
Justices decided that the giving of extra work nullified the 
time for completion clause and consequent fine for non- 
completion. А report was also sent to the council on the 
question of the liability of architects for licence as 
appraisers, intimating that, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, they are not in ordinary practice liable to this tax. 
At the request of the committee the council have agreed 
to obtain counsel's opinion as to the liability of architects 
under the new Workmen's Compensation Act, and a list 
of questions to be submitted to counsel was drawn up by 
the committee. А suggestion that the committee should 
be allowed tointerview and advise members of the Institute 
as to difficulties arising in their practice was not agreed to 
by the council, on the ground that this work was already 
undertaken by one of their own committees. | 

The Science Standing Committee report that they are 
still awaiting the publication of the results of the experi- 
ments for the purpose of ascertaining the strength of 
different kinds of brickwork. Тһе committee, having 
reported to the council on the subject of standardising the 
sizeof bricks—to the effect that they should like the matter 
referred back to the committee with a view to coming to 
an agreement with the Brickmakers’ Association to fix 
the standard—appointed a sub-committee to meet a sub- 
committee appointed by the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and a joint standard was agreed to by the joint com- 
mittee and referred to the association for discussion. The 
Joint committee have not been able to meet to consider 
the replies of the association owing to the absence from 
England of one of the members of the engineers’ sub- 


committee, but it is hoped that the standard will be 
agreed on in the course of a few months. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


HE annual meeting of this society was held on the 
. 12th inst., Mr. К. W. Fowler in the chair. 

The following gentlenen were elected members of the 
society :—Mr. Henry Coverdale, as Fellow; Mr. ХУ, Т. 
Lancashire, as an associate; and Messrs. S. M. Gibson, 
D. H. Loukes, and B. J. B. Marsden, students. The 
treasurer's statement of accounts, which showed a balance 
in hand of £124, was adopted. 

The twelfth annual report of the council was read by the 
hon. secretary and adopted. It stated that numerically 
there had not been much change in the membership, as 
having reached the high water-mark of last year—114—it 
could not reasonably be expected that the number ot mem- 
bers would materially increase. During the year there had 
been one death, two withdrawals, and three lapses of 
membership, or a totalloss of six members, but this had 
been compensated by the election of three lay members, 
one Fellow, one associate, and three students, or anet gain 
of two members, making the total membership 116, which 
was the highest in the history of the society. Тһе council 
had during the year made several additions to the 
library. 

The council had their attention called to the case of 
an architect's client who had declined to comply with the 
usual custom of paying half (2% per cent.) the usual com- 
mission on the signing of the contract, and the remainder 
in instalments, in accordance with the R.I.B.A. scale of 
charges. The council called the client's attention to the 
matter, and the R.I.B.A. scale of charges wassent to him, 
with the result that the. commission was paid in due 
course. Тһе council also sent out copies of the R.I.B.A. 
scale of charges to the practising members of the society, 
and to the School Board, solicitors, and accountants; and 
they hope this course will have the effect of improving the 
status and position of the architects and surveyors of the 
city. The council have devoted a considerable amount of 
time to the discussion of proposed conditions of contract 
proposed for adoption by the Master Builders' Association. 
On May 18th, 1898, Messrs. J. Biggin, С. Webster, Н. 
Brumby, and J. Spink, on behalf of the association, met 
the council and discussed the various points at issue, and 
more particularly the resolutions of the society at the 
special meeting held on rang 26th, 1898. Thedeputation 

uite agreed with resolutions Nos. ı and 2 on condition 
that the schedule of prices should be considered a confi- 
dential document, which should not get into the hands of 
the architects’ clients, in which expression of opinion the 
council fully acquiesced. With regard to resolution No. 3, 
as to arbitration, while unanimous in desiring an arbitration 
clause of some kind, the deputation were not unanimous as 
to the extent or wording of the clause, and finally agreed 
to consider modified clauses quoted to them, together with 
the R.I.B.A. conditions of contract, and afterwards. 


to communicate their decision on the matter.  Cor- 
respondence followed, and ultimately Mr. Spink, 
on behalf of the Master Builders! Association, 


forwarded an entirely new set of conditions, which he 
hoped the society would adopt, and which he stated were 
adopted in Leeds. The council appointed a committee 
to consider the matter, and found that the newly proposed 
conditions were still more objectionable and one-sided, and 
contained a clause requiring arbitration on every point 
that might arise during the course of the contract, and 
which would, in the council's opinion, prove most detri- 
mental to both the architect’s and client's interests, аһа 
would not, either, benefit the contractor in most cases. 
The council hope, therefore, that the members of the 
society will in no case consent to any such form of agree- 
ment, especially as they know many builders have signed 
contracts without requiring such objectionable conditions. 
The council have also had before their notice letters from 
Messrs. Spink & Hodkin with regard to the lock-out of 
plasterers, and from the Yorkshire Builders" Federation 
with regard to the Workmen's Compensation Act. Іп 
connection with the latter, the president was good enough 
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to inform the society that in the course of his practice he 
had occasion to consult his solicitors with regard to a 
client's liability under the Act if the contractor became 
bankrupt or was otherwise unable to рау compensation 
under the Act. His solicitors advised him that corporate 
bodies being employers of labour would still be liable, 
but private employers or clients would be exempt. Тһе 
council are much indebted to the president for his opinion, 
which they think will prove of service to the members of 
the society. 

The following gentlemen afterwards were then elected 
officers and council for the year 1899-1900 :— President, J. 
Smith, Ғ.К.І.В.А.; vice-president, A. Smith Denton ; hon. 
treasurer, Fred Fowles, F.S.I.; hon. secretary, W. C. 
Fenton; council, the above, and Messrs. E. M. Gibbs, 
F.R.I.B.A., C. Hadfield, F.R.I.B.A., C. J. Innocent, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., T. Winder, A.M.I.CE., J. B. Mitchell 
Withers, А.К.І.В.А., and J. R. Wigfull, A.R.I.B.A. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to the 
officers and council for their work during the past year. 


Y 


THE GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


PAPER on “ Feuing plans and their preparation ” was 

read before the members of this association on the 

11th inst, by Mr. John Arthur, cf Glasgow and Ayr. The 

кееш, Mr. George S. Hill, А.К.1.В.А., occupied the 
chair. 

Mr. Arthur, in his introductory remarks, referred to the 
fact that in cities this class of work was generally placed 
in the hands of civil engineers and surveyors to carry 
out, a state of things for which he thought architects 
themselves were largely to blame, from their lack of 
interest in, and in many cases incompetency for, the work. 
. He submitted, however, that with regard to the plotting 
out of country estates for feuing purposes, the architect, 
from his architectural training and experience, was the one 
best qualified to judge how to take full advantage of their 
natural beauty and surroundings, to give to the prospec- 
tive roads and houses their highest degree of picturesque 
aspect and utility ; and he exhorted those present to take 
a greater interest in this work, and to follow more closely 
in the footsteps of their country brother architect in this 
respect. Тһе essayist then referred to surveying and 
levelling as being two necessary qualifications of the 
estate architect, and proceeded to show in detail by illus- 
trations and demonstration how to survey and level a 
piece of land, aud the use of the various instruments 
required for that purpose. This led up more particularly 
to the subject under review, and he went on to describe 
whatsteps were necessary to be taken with regard to the 
preparation of feuing plans for large estates, using 
Government Ordnance maps as a basis for that purpose ; to 
show how and whereto lay off new roads to best suit the 
arrangement and requirements of feus; how to take 
levels along the line of old and new roads, and how to 
reduce these levels to a common Ordnance datum. The 
paper was fully illustrated by large scale drawings and 
examples of feuing plans. 

А vote of thanks to Mr. Arthur brought the meeting to 
a close. 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
HE monthly meeting of this society was held on the 
roth inst, Мг. W. L. Bernard, F.R.I.B.A., presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. Edgar Singer, of Frome, read an 
interesting paper on ** Memorial Brasses and Enamels," 
which was illustrated by numerous rubbings of fine speci- 
mens of German, Flemish, and English brasses. The 
different varieties of enamels were explained, and speci- 
mens of Limoges, cloisonné, &c., exhibited. The lecturer 
traced the evolution of these interesting links with the past 
from the simple inscribed cross of pre-Christian times to 
the elaborately chased and enamelled brasses found on the 
Continent in the Middle Ages, which so clearly pourtray 
the costume, armour, and textile fabrics of that period. 
At the conclusion of the paper a very hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Singer, upon the proposition of Mr. 
С. Н. Oatley, seconded by Mr. La Тгоре, 


The voting papers for the election of officers and council 
for the ensuing session were then opened, Мг. W. L, 
Bernard being again re-elected president ; Messrs. Joseph 
Wood and Frank Wills were elected vice-presidents; and 
the hon, secretary and treasurer (Mr. H. Dare Bryan) was 
unanimously re-elected to again fill these offices; the 
members of the council being Messrs. Bond, La Trobe, 
Oatley, W. S. Paul, Skinner, and J. Foster Wood. 


— афер — 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND THE 
DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


E CHARLES L. EASTLAKE writes as follows to 
the Times :— 

“ Sir, —Some of your correspondents and many of your 

readers appear to be in doubt as to Sir Christopher Wren's 

views respecting the internal decoration of St. Paul's 

Cathedral. 

“ Having looked up information on this subject, I ven- 
tured to deal with it in an article which I wrote many 
years ago, in Frases Magazine, on William Longman's 
‘ History ofthe Three Cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul. 
The scheme of decoration proposed by the late Mr. W. 
Burges was then under consideration, and, as some of the 
questions raised at that time are à frofos of the present 
discussion, I beg to enclose an extract from the article 
referred to. | 

“I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“CHARLES L. EASTLAKE. 
“ Atheneum Club, April 15th.” 


Extract from an article in Fraser's Magazine (Sept., 1873) 
on Longman's History of St. Paul's. 

Little or nothing is known of Wren's views on this 
subject, and it seems doubtful whether he had even con- 
ceived any complete scheme for the decoration of the 
cathedralat all. Indeed the following extract from one of 
his letters seems to imply that an enrichment of the dome 
was all that he contemplated at the time:— 

“Nothing can be said now to remain unperfected, but 
the iron fence round the church, and painting the cupola, 
the directing of which is taken out of my hands, and 
therefore I hope that I am neither answerable for them, 
nor that the said suspending clause can or ought to affect 
me any further on that account. Ав for painting the 
cupola, your lordships know it has been long under con- 
sideration, that I have no power left me concerning it, 
and that it is not resolved in what manner to do it, or 
whether at all.’ 

“ From the Parentalia we may infer that Wren proposed 
a more permanent decoration than either fresco or oil 
would ensure :— 

Тһе judgment of the surveyor was originally, instead 
of painting in the manner it is now performed, to have 
beautified the inside of the cupola with the more durable 
ornament of mosaick-work, as is nobly executed in the 
cupola of St. Peter's in Rome, which strikes the eye of 
the beholder with a most magnificent and splendid appear- 
ance, and which, without the least decay of colour, is as 
lasting as marble or the building itself. For this purpose 
he had projected to have procured from Italy four of the 
most eminent artists in that profession; but as this art 
was a great novelty in England, and not generally appre- 
hended, it did not receive the encouragement it deserved. 
It was imagined also that the expense would prove too 
great, and the time very long in execution. But these and 
all objections were fully answered, yet this excellent design 
was no further pursued.' 

* Contrary to Wren’s wishes, the decoration of the 
cupola was entrusted to Sir James Thornhill, who in those 
days had some reputation as a painter, but those abilities 
certainly did not lie in the direction of decorative art. 
Even after making due allowance for the inferior taste of 
the age, it is impossible to regard his work with patience, 
and we quite agree with Dean Milman, who considered its 
restoration in 1853 an ‘egregious mistake) . . , 

“We must frankly admit our belief that Wren's taste, 
if he had been allowed free licence and unlimited means to 
exercise it, would have declared in favour of the modern 
and realistic school of decoration. The carved enrichments 
of St. Paul's, the proposed pictorial treatment of the span- 
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drils under the dome, and the work executed by Grinling 
Gibbons all point in that direction. If these details after 
two centuries of experience and art education are to be 
pronounced correct, Mr. Burges should be instructed to 
follow in the same wake. But believing, as we do, that 
they represent instances of perverted taste and misdirected 
skill, we hope that he will derive his inspiration from a 
different source. In expressing this opinion we wish to 
guard ourselves against any supposition that we are advo- 
cating a medizxval treatment of the decoration. . a +. + 
The interior of Worcester College Chapel is sufficient еуі- 
dence that he can, when he pleases, adapt his inventive 
skill to the scene of its exercise; and it must be remem- 
bered that in his report on the proposed completion of St. 
Paul’s he distinctly advocates an adoption of the Cinque- 
cento style of decoration, as on the whole best suited for 
the purpose. . . . 

' We venture to hope, in the first place, that the walls will 
not be surcharged with colour, but that broad masses of 
undecorated surface will be left to relieve the eye after it 
has dwelt on the enriched portions. We hope that mosaic 
work will take the place of paint where the cost will per- 
mit; that where paint is used, the pigments will be both 
chemically and artistically fitted for their purpose ; that 
little or no positive colour will be used for mural decoration ; 
and that there will be abundance of white glass or grisaille 
in the stained windows. | 

“We hope that the gilding will be confined as far as 
possible to flat surfaces, leaving the carved work un- 
touched or relieved upon the gold. Perhaps an exception 
might be made in favour of the pilaster capitals, but even 
here we should prefer mouldings gilded and the leaves 
left plain. 

“We trust that if any figures are introduced, whether in 
mosaic or fresco, they will be treated in a grand abstractive 
manner, and not after the pictorial fashion of the mosaics 
already placed. 

* We would suggest that the arch spandrils and the 
‘attic’ might be the best fields for such decoration, and 
that no money should be wasted on elaborate ornament 
where no one can examine it without the chance of getting 
a stiff neck. | 

* Finally we hope that, before any scheme of decoration 
is definitely adopted by the committee of management, a 
few experiments will be made ix situ, especially when 
large masses of colour are to be used ; for it is obvious that, 
though models or drawings may illustrate a chromatic 
- scheme, they can never accurately represent the conditions 
of light under which applied colour will be seen in the 
building itself, and by which alone the scheme in its fullest 
aim can be judged." 
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THE STRUCTURE AND DESIGN OF 
EGYPTIAN TEMPLES.* 


SHORT time ago we had the pleasure of listening to 

А a very able and interesting address by Mr. Scott, of 

rogheda, on “ Egypt as the Cradle of Architecture.” In 

the discussion which followed some very interesting ques- 

tions were raised as to the origin and. purpose of the 

Egyptian temples; and the answers to some of these ques- 
tionsit shall be my endeavour to supply to-night. 

The slides which I have selected to illustrate the intro- 
ductory portion of my lecture represent the elevation and 
ground plan of the Temple of Edfu, and the inner court 
of the same. You will observe over the gateway of the 
inner court the symbol usually known as the '* Winged 
Sun Disc," prominently displayed. I have selected this 
temple as a starting point in tracing the history of Egyptian 
mythology, for the reason that the legend of the winged 
sun's disc is one which gives a very important clue to a 
right understanding of many of the more striking features 
of the Egyptian cults. I here show an illustration of the 
disc itself in its most usual form, and another of the 
scarabzus as the winged Kheper, Ri—Rá being the title 
ofthe Egyptian sun-god, while the word Kheper is still 
preserved in our word cock-chafer. 

ж ж * 


ж 
Looking at the ground plan of the Temple of Edfu— 


* Extracts rom a p3per read by Mr. M. Glover before the Architec- 
y 1 Association of Ireland, - 
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which may be taken ав а typical Egyptian ecclesiastical 
structure, —you will perceive that it may be divided into 
three parts: an outer court, a middle court, or cella, and 
an adytum, or inner court, also called the naos, or Holy of 
Holies. The adytum is surrounded by smaller chambers, 
which were used for keeping the sacred boat, or baris, and 
the banners and insignia used in processions. The adytum 
was usually surmounted by upper chambers, which seem 
to have been devoted to astronomic purposes. You will 
also perceive that the temple contains an open axis, and 
is so built that light can enter from one end only—that 
facing the naos, which always contained the statue of the 
particular deity to whom the temple was dedicated. 

Seeing that the Egyptian cults were almost altogether 
astronomic, their gods and goddesses being supposed in- 
carnate in the sun, moon, or fixed stars, we are not 
surprised to find that every Egyptian temple is oriented 
either to the sun solstitially or equinoctially, or to some 
particular star at the time of its heliacal rising. 

This Temple of Edfu is interesting as being one of a 
series oriented to southern stars. The latitude of Edfu is 
about 25 deg. N. The original temple is supposed to have 
been oriented to Canopus, the amplitude of which, 3900 
B.c., was 864 deg. S. of W., which corresponds exactly 
with that of the temple. Canopus would here represent 
Horus, the rising sun, and this is corroborated by the fact 
that in the N.W. corner of the naos was found a magnifi- 
cent monolith of gray granite, being the shrine of the 
sacred hawk of Ra-Hor-machu, to whom this temple was 
dedicated. In continuation of the legend of the winged 
sun disc, we may mention that Ка ordained that every 
temple throughout the land of Egypt, as well as that of 
Edfu, should bear this sacred emblem. 

» » ж * * 

We will now pass in rapid review the ground plans of 
several other Egyptian temples. Letus take that of the 
two templesat Medinet-Habu. Іп this we have a notable 
example of the change of the alignment of the axis of the 
temple to suit the apparent change of the position of a star 
due to the precession of the Equinoxes. The first temple 
was oriented to Phact («a Columbae), a conspicuous southern 
star, and, through lapse of time, had become perfectly use- 
less for its original purpose; so that when Rameses III. 
(1250 B.c.) undertook its restoration, he abandoned the old 
temple altogether, and erected a new one besideit, removing 
a portion of the walls of the older structure, and aligning 
the axis of the new building, so that it would be oriented to 
the same star (Phact), thus proving that the *' cult always 
follows the star." 

We have another instance of this in the splendid temple 
of the sun at Luxor, now known as the ‘ Temple of the 
Bent Axis." As so great an interval did not elapse, in 
this instance, between the original building and restoration, 
the architect simply extended the sacred edifice, building 
an addition ‘‘ end on," but with the axis slightly deflected. 
The original temple dates 2425 5.c.; the more modern 
portion—that of Amenhotep IIl.—belongs to the 18th 
Dynasty. 

The solar temple of Amen-Rä at Karnak also affords 
confirmation of the views already expressed. Тһе original 
shrine of Usertasen I., ofthe 12th Dynasty, having become 
useless, Thothmes 111. (18th Dynasty) built an addition to 
suit the changed position of the sun to which it was 
oriented solstitially; and Rameses III. (20th Dynasty), in 
introducing a new cult, built a temple at right angles to the 
original. | | 

Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson and others of the older school of 
Egyptologists, not understanding the astronomic purpose 
of the Egyptian temples, could assign no reason for the 
apparent irregularity and eccentricity of their design but 
that of a certain mental perversity, which they satisfactorily 
accounted for (to themselves) by designating it Egyptian 
symmetrophobia. 

Another interesting ground plan isthat of the Temple ot 
Seti at Abydos, with an amplitude of 714° N. of E., and 
oriented to the Ak of the Bull's Thigh. The Temple of 
Abydos has a peculiar interest, in that it contains the 
famous “ Tablets of the Kings." It wasimproved by Seti I., 
1850 B.c. and rebuilt by Meneptah (ıgth Dynasty), to 
whom we аге indebted for the preservation of an Egyptian 
chronology from Mena, the first historical King of Egypt, 
to Meneptah himself. In our notice of Egyptian temples 
wecannot pass over unnoticed theremarkable rock-temple of 
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Ipsambul, or Abu-Simbul, the present Istambul, with an 
amplitude of 549 S. of E., and dedicated to the goddess 
Hathor. Its orientation, 3200 в.с., would have been to 
Phact (а Columbae), the star which in the Egyptian 
southern star cult immediately preceded Canopus. 

Тһе colossal monolithic statues over бо ft. in height will 
ever remain monuments of the marvellous skill and artistic 
taste ofthe 19th Dynasty. Among theruins of the temples 
of Karnak, the avenues of Crio-Sphinxes (ram-headed 
sphinxes) testify to the distinct change of cult which took 
place in the time of the Ptolemies. I allude to the substi- 
tution of the Ram-worship for that of the Bull-worship of a 
preceding zodiacal period: 

* ж * + ж 

Among the ancient monuments of Egypt, the statues of 
the gods and goddesses are well worthy of our attention. 
Foremost among these I would place that of the goddess 
Ta-Urt (Gr.—Thoueris). She is represented under the 
composite form of a hippopotamus-headed beast in a 
pregnant condition, with pendulous breasts, and the hinder 
extremities of a dog. The arms are sometimes human, 
and the hands generally rest upon the mystic symbol of the 
** Buckle of the girdle.” She represents the great mother 
goddess of the universe. То understand fully all that is 
implied in the statue of this goddess would requirea lecture 
to itself. Suffice it to say that, at a time preceding the 
historic by at least seven or eight thousand years, her 
visible manifestation was the constellation of Ursa Major, 
which was not then circumpolar as now, but rose and set, 
and was altogether invisible for a certain portion of the 
year. 

+ % ж * 

We will now ask your attention to the next slide, repre- 
senting the so-called Zodiac of Denderah. Here you will 
distictly observe the twelve signs of the Zodiac as they 
are known to us at the present time; but in addition you 
will notice the symbols of several other constellations 
mostly in the northern heavens, such as the Bull's Thigh 
(Ursa Major), the Jackal, the headless Horse (probably 
Pegasus), the sacred ue (Pleiades), and several others. 
At the outer margin of the planisphere is a series of divine 
characters, which represent the thirty-six Deccans, or ten- 
day periods of the Egyptian year, plus the five Epago- 
menage, or intercalary days. Much valuable time has been 
wasted in useless controversy over this monument, which 
is now in the museum at Paris, but it is at length admitted 
that, while the date of the planisphere is somewhere about 
700 B.C., it in reality is a representation of the Egyptian 
heavens as they appeared at the summer solstice about 
3,500 years ago. This planisphere was found by the French 
expedition under the first Napoleon, in the very singular 
position of being inserted in the ceiling of a small upper 
chamber in the Temple of Hathor, at Denderah, which 
would have been accessible to the priests alone, showing 
that its astronomic purpose was never intended for popular 
use. | £ 

Several other star-charts have been discovered in 
Egyptian temples, and a very notable one was found in 
the Temple of Seti I. (19th Dynasty), which we here 
show. The monolith of Amenhotep ІП. (18th 
Dynasty), on the plains of Thebes, has now been proved by 
Norman Lockyer, the eminent astronomer, to have been 
oriented to the winter solstitial sun. 

We will here show the plan and elevation of our own 
monument of Stonehenge, which was likewise oriented to 
the solstitial sun, but in this instance not at the winter but 
at the summer solstice. May we conjecturethat the game 
of “ high gates," still played by children in the country, is 
but a survival of some of the many forms of sun-worship, 
including planet.dances, ceremonial processions in the 
direction of the sun's movement, &c. 

For a moment we will transport ourselves across the 
Atlantic, and view in the “ Mounds of Ake,” in Central 
America, another proof of the universality of sun-worship. 

In the Egyptian Temple of Dakke we have an instance 
of one of the first of the northern star cult temples, it having 
been founded 3500 B.c. Higher up the Nile, at Phila, 
are some very interesting ruins, which until recently were 
supposed to be principally Ptolemaic. They are mostly 
Osiric ; nearly all their pylons are adorned with the sun's 
disc, the columns and walls are covered with hieroglyphs 
and pictorial representations of scenes in the life of this 
exceedingly popular Egyptian deity. 


` pyramid. 


-the pupil. 
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More recent investigation has shown, in this, as in many 
other instances, that the Ptolemaic temples are but resto- 
rations of former buildings dating back to the middle 
empire, and in few cases to a much earlier date. The 
worship of the god Ptah seems to have preceded that of 
Osiris, and in this district the two cults were ultimately 
merged into one, and Ptah-Osirs-Seker was a compound 
of both deities. Egypt was no exception to the universal 
rule of occasional outbreaks of heretical opinions, which 
here as elsewhere sometimes received royal support. 
Kheunaten (18th Dynasty) is here shown with his family 
worshipping the sun’s disc ; this is not to be confused with 


worship of the “Disc of the Winged Sun,” previously 
alluded to. The determined opposition of the priests of 


Amen-Rä, however, actually compelled the king to change 
his royal residence, and after his demise this novel form of 
sun-worship dropped into complete disuse, and was never 
revived. 

We will now briefly advert to those stupendous struc- 
tures—the Egyptian pyramids—but first we will notice the 
mastabas, which seem to have been the progenitors of the 
These which we show are the mastabas of 
Gizeh as restored. The Temple of Abydos, at the period 
of the middle empire, shows clearly how the mastaba idea 
became evolved into the pyramidal. A typical pyramid 
would be the “ step" pyramid of Sakkara, and another, 
the great pyramid of Kufu (Gr.—Cheops), of which I show 
an elevation and section, and also a section of the famous 
“inclined passage." I am not disposed to accept the 
usual theories which have been advanced as to the purpose 
of this passage, neither can I agree with Colonel Howard 
Vyse in assuming that the hollow spaces over the king's 
chamber were merely for the purpose of relieving the 
enormous weight of the superincumbent mass; for, if so, 
where was the necessity for having the ceilings of these 
chambers so highly polished, while the floor areas were of 
stone in the rough unhewn state in which it left the 
quarries. 

With regard to the Sphinx we will merely observe that 
it must have preceded the pyramid period, inasmuch as it 
was seen by Kufu. It has been held that it represents 
Rä-Harmachus, but possibly it may have been the symbol 
of Hu, a prehistoric Egyptian god, generally represented 
as a man-headed lion. 

The next represents an ornamented teak panel found 
on the walls of the tomb of Hosi, a priest of the 4th 
Dynasty. Тһе carving and colouring are as perfect as 
when it first saw the light, and the three geese are repre- 
sented in beautiful colours, perfectly true to nature, and 
as fresh as ever. 

The beautiful diorite statue of Khaf-Ra (Gr. Chephren), 
on whose shoulders the symbolic hawk is represented with 
its wings overshadowing the head of the king, suggests a 
correspondence in this particular with the * Ravens of 
Odin." It was found in its present damaged condition in 
a well of an ancient temple near the Sphinx. The famous 
Sheik-El-Beled is next shown (5th Dynasty). The eye 
of this beautiful wooden statue is fixed in a bronze 
socket, the edges of which serve as eyelids. The socket 
is inlaid with white stones, and this, with a darker stoneto 
represent the iris, and a smaller black one to represent 
It was found in one of the tombs at Sakkara. 

The following piece of mural decoration shows the 
sculptors of the 5th Dynasty engaged at their work. The 
club-shaped mallets are worthy of notice, also the rolls of 
leather or cloth with which they polished up their work. 

The “ barque of gold ” (12th Dynasty), which was found 
in an unrifled tomb at Dashoor, near Gizeh, with several 
other articles of jewellery, is very interesting, as showing 
the skill of the Egyptian artisans of this period. The 
little figures are almost portraits іп their individuality. 


“Тһе boat is 18 in. long, of pure gold, resting on a 


wooden body, and supported by bronze wheels. А few 
other statues of Egyptian kings of various dynasties bear 
ample testimony to the artistic taste of these early 
sculptors. 

The question has often been raised as to how the 
Egyptians moved such enormous masses of stone as they 
so often had to deal with. This slide shows the transport 
of one of their large statues. They seem first to have 
smoothed the way and made the route solid, and then, 
having fixed the monolith on a strongly constructed sledge, 
made use of levers and rollers, and, having control of an 
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unlimited amount of manual labour, found no difficulty in 
effecting their purpose. . 

The difference between Egyptian and European brick- 
work will at once be evident by a glance at our next slide. 
The following slide shows a single Egyptain brick, which 
was considerably larger than ours, being usually 12 in. 
or 14 in. square in section, and a few inches in thickness. 

We next show a restored Egyptian fortress the ruins of 
which are to be found at Sonnet. 

The following is not a restoration, but an actual ground 
plan of buildings near the temple of the sun’s disc. It is 
hardly correct to call it a ground plan—it is rather a com- 
bination of ground plan and elevation with a sublime con- 
tempt for perspective. | 

We will now pay а visit to an Egyptian country house. 
Here we see the lady of the mansion receiving her guests, 
attended by her domestics, one of whom is surreptitiously 
taking a draught from a jug of beer ; and next, a plan and 
restoration of the house of Eye will give us a very correct 
idea of the arrangement of the various dining and sleeping 
apartments, with the kitchens and servants’ rooms, gar- 
dem ponds, &c., of an Egyptian gentleman's country 

ouse. 

It may interest my friends who are architects to show 
the proto-Doric columns of Early Egypt, also the *' bud 
and flower columns.” The columns on either side of the 
pact of Ptah and his family show both the capitals and 

ases of Egyptian columns ol a very early period. I would 
invite your comparison of Assyrian columns, both sepa- 
rately and in their position in Assyrian palaces with the 
capitals and bases of the Egyptian columns here shown. 
In connection with this subject, I would wish to bring 
under your notice this representation of the great hall of 
Mitla, Central America, and also the columns at the castle 
of Chichen-Itza, and, again, the Toltec crosses of Tula. 
. The Toltec crosses found among the ruins are of supreme 
interest, and the formation of the arches at Kabah and 
Comalcalco taken in connection with the Governor's Pal- 
ace at Uxmal, and the facade of the nunnery at Chichen- 
Itza, will enable us to see how the human mind in different 
circumstances and in countries so very widely apart has 
designed such similar structures. Тһе stone of sacrifice, 
with its collar of execution, are not pleasant subjects to 
dwell upon, neither is the sacrifice at Lorillard to Khu- 
Khul-Khan. 

We will terminate the lecture with a pleasanter illus- 
tration—one showing some Egyptian ladies at a feast. It 
is evident that the ladies were not disciples of Father 
Mathew, and that in matters of costume the cult of Mrs. 
Grundy was quite unknown in early Egypt. 

So many points of interest have, I fexr, escaped atten- 
tion, owing to the necessarily limited time at our disposal, 
that I may not have fully explained many matters which 
I would have wished to deal with at greater length. I 
can only thank you for your extreme courtesy and patience 
in listening to my rather disjointed remarks on what is 
to me a subject of the very deepest interest. 


oe eee 


BRADFORD PARISH CHURCH 
| RESTORATION. 


D cuin Parish Church was re-opened after 
_ restoration on the 12th inst. The restoration, which 
has involved an expenditure of some £10,000, has been 
carried out under the care of Messrs. T. Н. and Е, Healey, 
architects, Bradford. Тһе old and unsightly galleries of 
the north and south aisles have been removed, and the 
slender piers which had been cut into in order to support 
them have been strengthened, and thus extra support is 
given to the roof of the nave and aisles and the clerestory 
walls. By way of compensating for the accommodation 
sacrificed in the removal of the galleries, two new transepts, 
of the width of two bays, have been constructed. Most of 
the oaken pews have been retained in the nave, but in the 
western end the old seats have been abolished, and, like 
the transepts, are fitted with chairs. New and commodious 
vestries to the north-east of the church have made it 
possible to again restore the Bolling Chapel on the south 
side— used as a clergy vestry —as part of the church proper. 
New choir stalls have been provided, and the chancel has 
been handsomely paved with marble in place of the old 
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tiles. Тһе roof of the chancel has been stripped of its 
slates, the defective wood cut away, and replaced by 
new, and the whole braced together, boarded, felted, and 
re-slated. In the nave panels of light-coloured oak have 
been inserted, whilst the aisle roofs on both sides are 
entirely new. Тһе Flaxman monument, formerly in the 
chancel, is to be placed in the north transept. All the old 
memorials are preserved and placed in suitable positions. 
Several gifts of memorial windows have been made in 
connection with the restoration and the interior has now 
the appearance of being well-lighted, comfortable, and 
commodious. Тһе church is lighted by electricity. 
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A SANITARY WASHABLE WATER PAINT. 


OME little time ago we referred to the sanitary wash- 
able distemper (Hall’s patent), manufactured by 
essrs. Sissons Bros. & Co., Limited, of Hull. We are 
lad to hear of the constantly incfeasing favour with which 
It is being received, as its advantages are both numerous 
and important, and stamp it as a most excellent paint, 
either for outside or inside work. Messrs. Sissons have 
received a large number of testimonials as to the excellence 
of the results obtained by its use, and these speak most 
highly of the readiness with which it can be applied and 
its quick drying and hardening qualities. The distemper 
simply requires mixing with water, hot or cold (but hot is 
recommended), and then it is ready for use. It dries hard 
in a very short time, and is perfectly washable three weeks 
after application. 

Amongst the other excellent qualities claimed for 
it, we may mention its hygienic properties, it being a 
strong disinfectant, and eminently suitable for nurs- 
eries and bedrooms, and other apartments where perfect 
cleanliness is a desideratum. . It is also destructive of 
objectionable insect life. It can be effectively applied to 
damp walls; will not scale off, and can be painted on or 
varnished without sizing. Ceilings coloured with this dis- 
temper will not crack or peel, as the paint fills all holes or 
cracks, and sets perfectly hard—harder even than plaster 
of: Paris. The paint may not only be had in a great 
variety of delicate tints, but also in rich deep colours. It 
contains no lead, and is non-poisonous. For covering 
power and durability the testimonials from those who have 
tried it award the paint unstinted praise, and the manu- 
facturers themselves claim that the saving in cost of 
materials and labour together by using Hall's patent dis- 
temper in the place of ой paint is about 80 per cent. It 
has been tried on rough exposed surfaces, and found to be 
thoroughly satisfactory as a weather-resisting paint. 

We commend these facts to the attention of our readers ; 
they are well worthy of it. There is no doubt but that the 
excellent qualities of the distemper, discovered upon a trial 
of it, are substantial and permanent, which accounts for its 
steadily increasing reputation amongst architects and 
others who have either tried it themselves, or come into 
contact with others who have. | 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE Anaglypta Co., Ltd., promise to exhibit at the forth« 
T coming Building Trades Exhibition, at Islington, alarge 
and varied selection of their newest and best productions 
in extra high, medium, and low reliefs; together with a 
few very choice and special decorative treatments, for 
which they have such a wide and unequalled reputation. 


"This stand (No. 65, row C) will undoubtedly prove of great 


interest to visitors. 


Tur Working Men's Club, Newburn-on-Tyne, at present 
in course of erection (Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, archi- 
tects, Newcastle-on-T упе), is ventilated by means of 
©“ Cousland's Improved ‘Climax '" Patent “ Natural Ex- 
haust ” Ventilators and Air Inlet Panels, which have been 
supplied by the **Climax" Ventilating & Heating Co., 
Ltd., 93, Hope Street, Glasgow, the sole manufacturers of 
this latest improved form of ventilator. 


Тнк British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Limited, 16, Hill 
Street, Finsbury, E.C., wil exhibit at the Building 
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Trades’ Exhibition, which opens at Islington next week, 
their patent Luxfer prisms Мог bringing daylight into 
apartınents which are more or less without natural means 
of lighting. They wil also show specimens of their 
““ electro-glass,”” which is made by uniting together small 
squares or pieces ot glass of any description by copper 
instead of lead, and hence is fire-resisting. The firm's 
stand will be No. 137, wall-space. 


Tug Workhouse Infirmary, Wakefield, has been warmed 
and ventilated by Key's plenum method of ventilation and 
warming by mechanical means throughout. Some 3% 
millions cubic feet of air is propelled into the buildings 
every hour, and the air being renewed from 1o to 12 times 
pecho without draughts. The Guardians devoted twelve 
months to the investigation of the ventilation of buildings 
throughout the country, and thereafter decided to give the 
work to Mr. William Key, 11, Queen Victoria Street, 
London | | 


Tue Hambledon Schools, Henley-on-Thames, are being 
ventilated by means of Shorland's patent exhaust гоо! 
ventilators and special inlet panels, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Man- 
chester. 


Messrs. BEAVEN & Sons, sanitary, lighting, and heating 
engineers, of Gloucester, have just opened London offices 
and show-rooms at 27, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Messrs. Beaven purpose displaying in their London show- 
rooms a thoroughly representative selection of all kinds 
of sanitary and other appliances by the best makers, which 
will give architects and engineers the advantage of seeing 
the various specialities together and comparing their re- 
spective merits and prices. А staff of thoroughly com- 
petent workmen will be kept in London. 


м 


JOTTINGS. 


HE Belgian Government has given its support to a 
proposal for an International Industrial Exhibition 

to be held at Liege іп 1903, and will make considerable 
grants in aid of the project. 


NEGOTIATIONS are said to be in progress with a view to 
forming a combination of wall-paper manufacturers. It 
will embrace some eighteen firms in the United Kingdom, 
and one of its objects will be to raise prices from the 
present very low level. 


Ат the slate quarries in Carnarvonshire, particularly at 
Bethesda and Llanberis, work keeps remarkably brisk, and 
there is a difficulty in supplying orders. The importation 
of American slates seems to have in no degree affected the 
market. 


Тне Bill promoted in Parliament by the County of London 
and Brush Provincial Electric Lighting Company, Limited, 
for powers to supply electricity to a number of London 
districts was last week rejected by the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, presided over by Sir W. 
Coddington. | | | | 


“ SANITAS” 
DISTEMPER. 


A Washable Sanitary Distemper for Whitening 
and Disinfecting Walls and Ceilings of Passages, 
Cellars, Stables, Kennels, Sheds, Farm Buildings, 
Railway Trucks, Horse Boxes, and for General Use. 


7 1b. Tins, ís. 9d. ; 14 lb. Tins, 3s.; 28 lb. Kegs, 
5s. 6d.; 56 lb. Kegs, 10s. 6d.; and 20s. per cwt. 


THE “ SANITAS” COMPANY, LTD., 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 
Mahufacturers of Disinfectants and Sanitary Appliances . 
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А REMARKABLE discovery has been made ín the excava- 
tions of St. Michael, Bassishaw, which has been cleared 
of dead bodies prior to its removal under a scheme of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. In digging down to clear 
the vaults distinct traces of three floors lower than the 
existing one have been discovered, showing that at least 
three churches have stood upon the site prior to the fire 
of London. 


А POLL of property owners and ratepayers of Newcastle 
was taken last week upon a proposa] by the Corporation 
to promote in Parliament a Bill seeking power to construct 
tramways at a cost of £400,000 and to effect street and 
other improvements at a cost of £770,000. As to the 
tramways, the Council had resolved to instal the overhead 
trolley system of electricity, and to work the system them- 
selves. The result of the voting was:—For the Bill, 
12,633 ; against, 11,416 ; majority, 1,217. 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS, 


Architectural | Association.— April 28th, 7.30 p.m. Mr. 


Е. У, Macey, on “ Specifications." April 29th, Visits to. 


St. Saviour's Church, and another in course of erection, 
at Ealing, 3 p.m. 

Society of Architects.—April 27th. Paper entitled, “ The 
Round Towers of Ireland,” by Mr. Anthony Scott. 
Presentation of Silver Medal to Mr. W. A. Scott. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.— April 22nd. 
to Drum House. 

Edinburgh Architectural Society.— April 26th, 8 p.m. Mr. 
F. W. Deas on “ Churches in South-Eastern Italy." 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—MApril 21st, 4 p.m. Prof. 
Ewing on ''Magnetism." April 25th, 8 p.m. Annual 
General Meeting of Corporate Members only. 

a. of Electrical Engineers—April 27th, 8 p.m. 
eeting. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers — April 26th, 7.30 p.m. 
Annual Dinner, Hotel Cecil. 

Royal Society of British Artists.—April 22nd, 4 p.m. 
Dean Bradley on “ Some of the Historical Associations of 
Westminster Abbey." 

Royal Academy. — Apri] 29th. Anniversary Banquet. 

Royal Institution.—April 21st. 9 p.m. Dr. Е. W. 
Mott on “ Structure of the Brain in Relation to its Func- 
tions." April 28th, 9 p.m. 
Features of the Electric Induction Motor." 

Sanitary Institute. —April 24th, 8 p.m. Prof. H. Robin- 
son on “ Sewage and piis Disposal. April 27th, 
8 p.m. Mr. Chas. Jones on “Scavenging and Disposal of 
House Refuse." 

Soctety for Encouragement of Fine Arts. — April 27th, 8 p.m. 
Mr. R. Cameron on “ The Growth of Art in our Public 
Schools." 

Surveyors’ Institution Мена 26th. Тһе follow- 
ing papers will be read and discussed :—(1) “ Bristol,” by 
Mr. W. Sturge; (2) “Тһе Railways and the Farmers," by 
Mr. W. M. Acworth; (3) “Тһе Proposed Provision of 
Workmen's Houses by Loans from Local Authorities," by 
Mr. Н. Martin. Dinner at GrandjHotel, Bristol, at 6.30 p.m. 

Technical College Architectural Craftsman's Society (Glasgow). 
—April 21st, 8 p.m. Business Meeting. 


Wrought-Iron Gates, Grilles, 
Panels, Signs, &C., 60. 


- LEONARD DAKIN 


$i VP) Designer & Manufaoturer, 
|| is now dropping the prices 
|== considerably in this line. 
WROUGHT-IRON GATES 


7) Similar to the one shown herewith, complete, 

sn. (ft. by 8ft. біп. at £6 16s. Nett. 

Highest class work at the most moderate 

l; prices. Special coloured designs, with 
= estimate, sent by return of post. 


41 Caversham Rd. Kentish Town N. ¥. 


Visit 
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The Жора! Institute of British Architects, 


HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS — Examina- 
tions will he held on the following dates :— 
THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 13TH AND l4TH Фоме, 1899. 
Applications must be sent in on or before the бтн May. 
не INTERMEDIATB EXAMINATION on the 13TH, 14TH, 15TH, AND 16TH 
Jung, 1899. Applications must be sent in on or before the бтн May. 
Tus FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 23RD To THE 30TH 
JUNE, inclusive Applications must be sent іп on or before the 27TH May. 
The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the nc fees, should accempany 
the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the undersigned, 


W. J. LOCKE, 
No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. Secretary, R.I.B.A., 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—I. | 


HE interest of the architectural gallery at the Royal 
| Academy is this year very considerable. Апа 
undoubtedly the hanging has been done with an eye to 
effect. On the south wall colour and monochrome alter- 
nate, whilst on the east wall we have chiefly monochrome, 
and the west wall is devoted almost entirely to coloured 
drawings. There is evidently no likelihood of colour 
being abandoned for the sake of black-and-white in archi- 
tectural representations. | 

We тау at once say that the interest of the room is not 
dependent to any appreciable extent on the efforts of mem- 
bers of the R.A. itself. As we may now include Mr. Aston 
Webb, А.К.А., as already a member, the fact of the place 
of honour on the east wall being occupied by his “ Britannia, 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth," is something to the 
credit of the Royal Academy in recognising the ability of one 
of the ablest and most conscientious of modern architects. 

Mr. Webb is one who seriously attempts to reconcile modern 
art and modern requirements with the reminiscence of 
good foregone style. In dealing with an immense structure 
like this, he has had a difficult problem in endeavouring to 
impart the dignity and reticence due to so large а Govern- 
ment building, whilst keeping in view some necessary 
touch of picturesqueness for so charming a site on the 
banks of the Dart. The building is after the manner of 
Vanbrugh, at about whose period of work English archi- 
tecture seems to have incontinently disappeared altogether. 
Certainly, this union of classic tradition with the Elizabe- 
than feeling appears to be capable of results very suitable 
for large public buildings of this kind, though, for our 
` part, we should almost prefer to see Mr. Webb leaning yet 
a little more to a freer handling, and one more in accord 
` with his own predilections. When all is said, however, 
we doubt if there are more than a mere handful of men 
who could do so large a work to combine something of 
dignity and picturesqueness so well. 
hen we turn to the other end of the gallery for the 
place of honour on the west wall, held by Mr. T. G. Jack- 
. son's * New Radcliffe Library, Oxford,” we rub our eyes and 
begin to wonder where our well-appreciated Mr. T. G. 
ackson of former days has got to! One may well over- 
ook the poverty of the drawing (even from one who used 
to take the trouble to draw really well !), but what shall we 
say of the design ? Our accomplished author-architect has 
surely gone astray. To imagine this drawing hung by 
right of academic distinction, and Messrs. Gibson and 
Russell's ** Hull Library ” thrown out by grace of academic 
rejection, is—well, what ss it ? 

Mr. Norman Shaw and Sir A. W. Blomfield do not 
exhibit this year. Sound Gothic work with a dignity of 
its own is exhibited by Mr. G. F. Bodley in his interior of 
Cowley St. John, illustrated by one of Mr. H. W. Brewer's 
excellent water colours, showing a lofty stone lined interior 
with a pointed barrel vault, decorated in the constructional 
features, Mr. Aitchison, in his Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance building, is perhaps seén at his best. The build- 
ing was erected some years since, but the drawing is now 
deposited as his diploma work. Опе can hardly call it 
representative of the artist at his best. It is a refined 
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street front of agreeable proportions and пісе detail, but 
there is little more to be said. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse 
comes up to the mark again with one of his clever water- 
colour renderings, full of delightful atmosphere, ofthe Pru- . 
dential Assurance Co.'s building at Holborn Bars. The 
great central tower of this promises very well as a dignified 
and picturesque mass of pinnacles, chimneys and pavilion 
roof. The angle tourelles are cleverly managed. The weak 
point of the building is, to our mind in the ground storey, 
which is singularly tame and poor, though we note an 
enriched band of carved work put above the ground floor 
will do much to improve the frontage on completion, 

So much for the Academy itself. Of outsiders one turns 
now instinctively to the centre of the south wall for the 
‘painters’ sop." This is always contributed by Mr. 
Henry Wilson, and this year “Тһе Lady Chapel, Holy 
Trinity Church, Chelsea," is the admirable piece of colour 
exhibited under the names of H. Wilson, C. W. Uball, and 
Louis Davis. Of course, the architectural result will 
never be like this, but that doesn't matter, and for this 
gleam of “dusky pleasure" we cannot be too grateful. 
No doubt this phase will pass, but it largely advertises the 
maker of it. This 1s one of the drawbacks to it, which, we 
believe, the artist would be the first himself to admit ; but 
you cannot twirl a lot of wriggling, squirming sculpture 
round a Gothic column like this, or crown a stone or marble 
screen by thin metal, and no cornice in the way herein 
shown, without becoming notorious. It is charming, but 
we beg leave to think it is not architecture. Still, it pre- 
vents the painters having a cold shudder in passing tlie 
architectural room, and consoles them for allowing one 
tiny gallery to be the receptacle for the greatest art of all, 
which lives long atter their canvases are defunct. | 

Perhaps the most notable exhibit of an outsider this 
year is the large frame devoted to the new palace of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by Mr. W. D. Caróe. This is 
illustrated by four views done from the architect's drawings 
by Mr. Raffles Davison, and represents how well Mr. 
Caróe's picturesque and clever work will consort with its 
fine Gothic surroundings. The broad squat tower aud 
tiny enriched chapel, the picturesque three-gabled servants' 
wing, and the quaint entrance porch in the large court are 
excellent features of the design. 2 

Notable amongst the very best exhibits is Mr. J. W. 
Simpson's “ Union Church, Queen Square, Brighton," 
which we imagine bids fair to be the finest architectural 
group in that cockney resort. This is a domed church оп 
a contracted angle site. The great dome is finished by a 
graceful lantern, and flanked by outstanding pinnacled 
buttresses from ап octagonal gallery below the drum, 
and it is flanked on the front to the square by picturesque 
solidly designed towers. The feeling of the whole is 
admirably sustained in the character of Sir Christopher 
Wren's work, and it is done in a way that few we imagine 
could surpass. Mr. Simpson's bold and simple design of 
the interior should be very impressive, and altogether this 
church will be one architects should make a point of seeing 
when it is completed. | 

Architects will be able to form their opinion as to the 
relative merits of the accepted design by Mr. E. W. 
Mountford (published in the British Archite:t last week) and 
the rejected design by Mr. Frank Atkinson (published in 
the British Architect this week) for the Guernsey States 
House, as they are both hung on the line, Nos. 1769 and 
1710. An excellent monochrome wash drawing, No. 1728, 
illustrates the interior of ** Salle d'attente " of Mr. Mount- 
ford's, which is a dignified but very simple classic 
design, iu which Mr. Mountford seems to have finally 
escaped from allexuberances. · 4 

The chief interest in the architecture at the R. A. lies, 
however, amongst numerous unimportant buildings which 
do not bid largely for public notice, and so long as these 
are to be found such a gallery well justifies its existence. 
Though it is a well attempted modern affectation to pre- 
tend to no interest in the Royal Academy architecture, an 
architect cannot pretend to much catholicity of taste or 
desire for his own enlightenment who deliberately ignore 
it. i 

As there are some 270 exhibits in the architectural room 
this year (a good many of them being in the room, but 
Bung too high to make out), we shall defer the pleasure of 
noting more of the drawings at present We may, how- 
ever, refer to the excellence of the models again exhibited. 
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Of these four, Mr. E. S. Prior’s ranks easily first in 
interest. The subject is the most delightful, rambling 
country cottage one could imagine, with no other aim in 
life than to be picturesque (though, we imagine, likely to 
be somewhat draughty). One might take this from a score of 
different points of view, which would all be excellent. Of 
how few houses one could say this! As regards the 
making of the model itself, too, one's admiration is held by 
the way in which texture and colour are rendered. There 
is no other single exhibit in the gallery to compare in 
interest with this. Mr. Belcher, though he contributes 
largely to the quality of the architectural room, as regards 
his drawings, makes a very notable exhibit also in the 
excellent model of the upper part of Colchester Town 
Hall tower, which, by the way, is greatly improved in 
design since the competition. This is а stately and suc- 
cessful piece of Renaissance design, and we sincerely hope 
it may be worthily carried out. Тһе outline and mass, no 
less than the accentuation of parts and detail effect, are 
admirable ; and this the model conclusively shows. 
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A ROYAL ACADEMY CONUNDRUM. 


F there were any underlying principle governing the 
hanging of drawings in the architectural gallery at the 
academy, one would ask :— 

Ist. Would it be possible to bang Mr. А. N. Prentice's 
“Cavenham Hall” and Mr. G. A. Bligh Livesay's four small 
country houses in equally good positions; if one is art is 
the other art also ? 

and. If good work which has had the good fortune to be 
executed is excluded, how is it needful to exclude it if Nos. 
1865, 1752, 1685, 1659, and the like are hung ? 

3rd. Is it necessary to hang indifferent work in the best 
positions and good work far above the line ? 

4th. Is it necessary to show any reasonable amount of 
fairness as to the relative space allotted to different artists ? 

sth. Is acceptance of drawings for exhibition a compli- 
ment or not? If so, or if not, how so, or why not? 

This yearly conundrum never seems to come nearer any 
solution. It appears to us, as ignorant outsiders, that it would 
be quite easy to say at once and definitely, * This or that 
exhibit is not good enough in quality for exhibition at all, 
and we will not have it even to fill up corners." Of course, 
this implies a critical faculty or knowledge or decision of 
character or sound impartiality on the part of the select- 
ing committee. Is it possible that is where the difficulty 
comes іп? 

Want of principle is a very bad thing in picture hanging 
if not in war! 
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NOTES ON;CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE discussion raised in the House of Lords, last Friday, 
upon Lord Wemyss’ question respecting '* the decora- 

tive destruction of St. Paul's" did not, of course, result in 
any definite issue beyond “ talking the matterover." Lord 
Wemyss' question was “іо ask Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment if they can by any means put a stop to the decora- 
tive destruction of St. Paul's that is now going on apace 
under the orders of the Dean and a committee of taste ; 
and whether, if this is beyond their power, they will take 
such legislative action as will save our other cathedrals 
from the possibilities of a like evil fate." Lord Salisbury's 
reply was absolutely in the negative. Іп a speech full of 
gentle banter, Lord Salisbury affected sympathy with the 
desire of Lord Wemyss, but made considerable fun of the 
ways and means suggested for attaining them. Гога 
Salisbury having thus disposed of any hope of assistance 
from Government being entertained, it was left to Earl 
Brownlow to undertake the defence of the Dean and 
Chapter and their committee. His lordship was com- 
mendably brief. Asregardsthe mosaic work, he reminded 
their lordships that, when the choir was opened, the 
general verdict expressed was one of satisfaction with the 
result. In respect to the stencilling of the stone under 
the dome, Earl Brownlow pointed out that this work was 
to a great degree experimental. Sir William Richm@nd, 
trusting to his artistic knowledge, believed that this work 
would be effective, but now that the coverings were taken 
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wil see the error of 

Chapter, and their Advising Committee will likewise take 
a more considerate and deliberative course. For the rest 
it remains for Earl Wemyss to follow out Lord Salisbury's 
suggestion, and himself prepare and introduce a Bill for 
the salvation of “ our other cathedrals from the possibili- 
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down, he was convinced that the artist's hopes had not 
been realised. He knew this was the opinion of several 
members of the committee, and moreover he had reason 
to believe that Sir William Richmond was anything but 
satisfied with the result. 
that part of the work, and had undertaken that it should 
not be resumed, at any rate, until after a meeting of the 
committee. 


The Dean had already stopped 


that not only the artist himself 
is ways, but that the Dean and 


ties of a like fate" to that of St. Paul's. 


FoLLowING on after the question of the decoration of the 
dome of St. Paul's had been discussed, the Ear] of Hard- 
wicke asked what steps were being taken to complete 
Alfred Stevens’s monument of the Duke of Wellington in 
St. Paul's Cathedral. He hoped her Majesty's Govern 
ment would be able to give some assurance that, in dis- 
charge of what was almost a national obligation to the 
memory of our greatest soldier and in justice to the sculp- 
tor, the original design should be carried out. In reply, 
Lord Salisbury said it was all a question of money — more 
money, more progress—and for an answer as to when or 
how that money would be forthcoming he referred his 
questioner “ to the proper authority." We are afraid that 
to talk to a Government about “а national obligation " in 
regard to art is a very complete waste of oratorical effort. 
ANOTHER important metropolitan competition is announced 
in our advertisement columns to-day. The Plumstead 
Vestry invite competitive designs for new municipal build- 
ings and public library, and offer premiums of £ 100, £75, 
and Z5o. Mr. E. W. Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., is to be the 
assessor, and his decision to be final. July 27th is the 
date for sending in designs. 


Competitive plans are invited by the Clacton Urban 
District Council for the laying out of about goo ft. frontage 
of cliff at Clacton-on-Sea, and the erection of pavilion and 
other buildings. Premiums of £75, £50, and £25 respec- 
Меч are offered for designs placed first, second, and 
third. A deposit of 115. is required for plan of site and 
particulars. 


THE assessors in the Burnley Higher Grade Board 
School competition, Messrs Oliver and Leeson, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, sent in their report last week-end to the 
School Board. They award the first prize of £ 50 to Mr. 
Quarnby, of Burnley; the second of /20to Mr. F. W.Dixon, 
Corporation Street, Manchester; while the third of £10, 
was divided between Messrs. T. Bell, of Burnley, R. Holt, 
of Southport, and J. M. Bottomley, Bond Street, Leeds. 
The estimated cost 1s (12,000. 


Tue Hexham Guardians have adopted the plans submitted 
in competition by Mr. T. Leslie Anderson, M.S.A., of 4, 
Royal Arcade, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, under the som & 
“ Arcadia." The premium of /20 is paid Mr. 
Anderson subject to the approval of the design by the Local 
Government Board, and on condition that the contractor 
will carry out the work for £ 2,000. 


Тнк Wigan Mining School competition was only a small 
affair, but it appears that the committee decided to ex- 
hibit the premiated designs. Then the unsuc 

competitors wanted a look-in, but the committee declined 
to exhibit the unpremiated designs. We think it is well 
if any designs are to be shown at all, the whole of those 
sent in should be exhibited. But savein important com- 
petitions one can hardly expect this boon to be conceded. 


THE first sod for the foundations of the Glasgow Inter 
national Exhibition was cut on Saturday afternoon last by 
Lord Provost Sir David Richmond, who referred in com- 
plimentary terms to the architect, Mr. James Miller, and 
the contractors, Messrs. William Shaw & Sons, who 
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were also the contractors for the Exhibition Buildings of 
1888. 


Sir ROBERT BALL unveiled on Saturday a bronze tablet 
placed on 19, New King Street, Bath, recording the fact 
that Sir William Herschel, the great astronomer, resided 
there. Bath abounds in historic houses, and the Corpora- 
tion recently decided to place tablets upon a number of 
those formerly occupied by persons whose claims to re- 
membrance are world-wide. Тһе tablet on Herschel's 
house was one of the first to be put into position, and its 
unveiling on Saturday excited nolittle interest. Sir Robert 
Ball, in. the course of an interesting speech, said that 
Herschel discovered the planet Uranus in the back-garden 
of that hoüse, and on occasion he used to bring his tele- 
scope out into the street opposite that house, where many 
of his discoveries were made. By discovering Uranus he 
- made the greatest possible advance in astronomy. It had 
been well said that the great importance of the discovery 
of Uranus was not so much the discovery of that planet as 
_ the discovery of Herschel himself. 


Мк. CharLes Harvey, of the School House, Blundeston, 
Lowestoft, writes:—'' The roof of St. Mary's Church is 
said to be in such a dangerous condition that its immediate 
renovation is necessary. This will result in an outlay of 
at least (200. Immortalised by Charles Dickens in 
* David Copperfield,’ the church is the admiration of a 
large number of persons who yearly visit the eastern coun- 
ties," and funds are appealed for in order that the necessary 
repairs may be undertaken. 


Тик Most Worshipful Grand Master H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales has been pleased to reappoint Mr. Henry L. 
Florence, Vice-president R.I.B.A., the present Grand 
Superintendent of Works, to that office in Grand Lodge 
for the ensuing year. 


“Victoria and Albert Museum” is to be the name of 
the new additions to South Kensington, the foundation 
stone of which the Queen is expected to lay on the 17th of 
May. This seems rather a cumbrous appellation. Would 
not the “ Albert Musuem” have been better, especially as 
un was in some sort the founder of the whole 
scheme | 


Тнк results of Mr. St. John Hope’s excavations at 
Watton Abbey, during Easter week last, are thus briefly 
announced to the Secretary of East Riding Antiquarian 
Society (the Rev. A. N. Cooper of Filey), by Mr. St. John 
Hope: “You will be glad to hear that my excavations at 
Watton were crowned with success so far as the discovery 
of the second cloister is concerned, and I was able to trace 
nearly all the main lines of its surrounding buildings. The 
work was all of the 14th century, and we unearthed the 
carved and painted fragments of a most gorgeous lavatory 
and some very interesting doorways and vaulting shafts. 
You shall have a detailed account anon.” The cost of the 
excavations is being borne by the East Riding Society. 


Tuose who abominate the abuses’of street advertising, and 
the enforced illumination of wall spaces at night by an- 
nouncements of patent soaps, qua 
tea, will rejoice that the Edinburgh Corporation have suc- 
ceeded in their appeal to Parliament for power to deal 
. with these nuisances. Six other corporations are seeking 
similar powers, and will, it is to be hoped, meet with a 
. like success. 


Tue Valasquez Exhibition, to be opened in Madrid next 
month at the Academy of Fine Arts, promises to be 
exceptionally interesting. "There are a surprising number 
of these pictures in the galleries of the few Spanish noble- 
men who still possess fortunes, and these are, remarks the 
Daily Chronicle, very little known to connoisseurs on 
account of the difficulty of obtaining permission to see 
private collections in Spain. Engravings and photographs 
wil also be exhibited of those pictures by the great 
painter which have left the country. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Joseph Wolf, once a well- 
known artist and a painter of animals, at the age of 79 
years. The son of a farmer, living near Coblentz, Wolf as a 
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boy showed great aptitude for drawing wild animals and 
birds and extraordinary knowledge of their habits. He was 
early apprenticed to а lithographer, studied in Antwerp, and 
came by invitation to London to take up the work of 
illustration for Gray's “ Genera of Birds," a standard 
work then in progress. This led to work for the Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological and Linnean Societies. Amongst 
other books for which he made drawings were “ The Birds 
of North-East Africa," “ The Birds of Japan," and Gould’s 
“Birds of Great Britain." Before һе had been long in 
London Wolf won his way into the ranks of painters of 
some note. Не sent little of his work to the Royal 
Academy, though the first picture he did send, called 
* Woodcacks seeking Shelter," was hung on the line and 
won for him the friendship of Landseer. Nearly all his 
finished pictures are in private hands. 


APART from the political interest attaching to the death of 
Sir John Mowbray, the Father of the House of Commons, 
which occurred on the 22nd inst., it is worthy of note that 
he was the only son of the late Mr. Robert Stribling 
Cornish, who for a long period occupied the position of 
Cathedral Surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 
Mr. Cornish lived for many years and died at Hill's Court 
House, a beautifully situated residence, on what was then 
the environs of Exeter, but now given up entirely to the 
hands of the speculative builder. The old home itself— 
enriched by many associations—was visited the latter end 
of last year by ШЕН апа Lady Mowbray, who after- 
wards went over Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons’ spacious 
studios, situated opposite. Lady Mowbray died only a 
short timeago. "The deceased baronet evinced the greatest 
interest in his native city up to the end, and presided at 
the last annual dinner of the **Old Boys' at the Exeter 
Grammar School, founded А.р. 1238, and rebuilt some 
years ago from designs by Mr. William Beetherfield. 


Ir was announced at last week's meeting of the British 
Archaeological Association that the Congress would be 
eed at Buxton next July from the 17th to the 2204 in- 
clusive. | 


THERE is no doubt but that immense changes will be 
effected in the appearance of London within a very few 
years’ time. The construction of the new thoroughfare 


| from Holborn to the Strand, and the practical recon- 
| struction of the east end of the latter thoroughfare, the 


opening up of the Mall into Charing Cross, the erection of 
the new Government buildings in Whitehall, and the 
enlargement of Waterloo, Charing Cross, and Victoria 
Stations will alone make a great revolution in the topo- 
graphy of London. 


THE movement or acquiring the Dollis Hill Estate as a 
public park, and making it in part a memorial of Mr. 
Gladstone,— who so often went to that beautiful and once 
rural spot as the guest of the Earl of Aberdeen—is making 
headway. Тһе property to be acquired comprises about 
97 acres, and of the amount of £50,000 needed to pur- 
chase it all but £6,000 has already been raised. Іп order 
to obtain the remainder, it has been decided not only to 
receive general subscriptions, but also to invite the 
London County Council and the Gladstone Memorial . 
Committee to contribute. The idea of collecting memen- 
toes of Mr. Gladstone in the house still on the estate, 
as well as of calling the park by his name, was generally 
approved. 

Tue ıgthannual report of the Council of the Cityand Guilds 
of London Institute has just reached us. We gather from 
this that during 1898 there was a most satisfactory 
increase in the number of students attending the Central 
Technical College. Of the 240 students in regular attend- 
ance, 111 were taking the civil and mechanical engi- 
neering course, 83 the electrical engineering course, 24 the 
chemical course, and 22 the special course. At the close 
of the last session 40 matriculated third-year students 
were awarded the diploma of associate, and the report 
gives a list of appointments gained by associates who left 
the college in July last. At the beginning of the present 
season 79 entered the college as matriculated students out 
of 107 who pr themselves at the examination. The 
total number of the County Council and other scholarships 
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held by students now attending the college is 41, and 
these are of the value of /2,200. The number of day 
students at the Finsbury College during the year was 185, 
& decrease of three on the previous year ; and the number 
at the evening classes was 760, more than half of whom 
were occupied as civil, electrical, mechanical, and 
hydraulic engineers and electricians and their apprentices. 
Progress had also been made at the South London 
Technical Art School, where there were 131 students 
against 118 in the previous year. 


Tue extracts from the reports of examiners on the results 
of the examinations for 1898 are interesting reading. In 
regard to carpentry and joinery, we find that “ speaking 
generally the candidates failed to satisfy the syllabus’ In 
brickwork, however, “а great improvement in the ordinary 
‚grade ” is reported. North of England candidates failed in 
their knowledge of cut and gauged work, whilst but few 
candidates showed a satisfactory knowledge of the science 
of bonding. In regards to masonry we are told: “ Ѕоте 
of the honours papers are most satisfactory, but it is to be 
regretted that more attention is not given to the character 
and composition of materials, and the effects of atmo- 
sphere on them. There appears to be among some of the 
candidates an impression that a knowledge of materials 
need not form part of a mason's training, but this is very 
much to be deprecated. The geometrical portion of the 
examination paper was poorly answered." The standard 
in the honours grade in plasterer's work was not so high as 
that of the year previous, whilst the papers inthe ordinary 
grade were above the average of the previous year's. 
Fairly satisfactory papers were submitted in the ordinary 
grade in painter's and decorator's work, showing the result 
of good practical teaching. In the honours grade, the 
papers ‘fell considerably short of the high standard of 


excellence necessary for securing a certificate in this 
stage.” жы 


Tue Holland Fine Art Gallery, which is being estab- 
lished in London at 235a, Regent Street, W., with the 
object of introducing the art of the Netherlands more fully 
. to the British public, will open shortly with an exhibition 
of paintings by famous masters, including examples by 
. Bosboom, Israels, Mauve, Mesdag, M. Maris, Neuhuys, 

. Maris, J. Maris, Poggenbeek, and others. 


MEASURES BROTHERS & Co., LimiTED, the well-known 
iron and steel merchants, will be offered to the public 
in the course of a few days. The share capital will 
consist of £285,000, divided into 75,000 54 per cent. 
‘preference shares of £1 each, and 210,000 ordinary shares 
of £ 1 each, and £75,000 4$ per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock. The profits, it is understood, are enough to pay 
. 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares after all expenses are 

paid. The business consists largely in the manufacture 
and sale of iron girders, joists, roofs, bridges, tanks, rails, 
and similar articles, for which the firm has obtained a 
world-wide reputation, the customers on the books number- 
ing between 6,000 and 7,000, including the British and 
foreign Governments, H.M. Admiralty, the War Office, 
. Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, railway com- 
 panies, contractors, and buildersin a large way of business. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
By R. BROWN, JUN. 


We the advent of spring, and the continuance of 

favourable business conditions, there is now greater 
activity in building operations. The price of building 
materials has advanced, and owners, who have contem- 
plated building, are now hurrying to get their work begun. 
Last month the Department of Building Inspection received 
more applications for permits to build than in any corre- 
sponding period for a number of years past. 


THE interest in civic improvements continues, and Mr. 

C. H. Walker's lecture on civic architecture was repeated. 

_ Не is about to spend a year in Europe, and will give 
further study to this subject. 


THE recent exhibition of the Sargent Portraits having 
been so successful, the Boston Art Students! Association 
propose holding an exhibition of the work of American 
artists in November. Boston, unlike Pittsburg, New 
York, and Philadelphia, has no public galleries available 
for picture exhibitions, and those held here have never 
risen to great importance such as we find in other cities, 
There have been too many individual exhibitions and none 
of civic or State importance. 


`| Our local art museum is supported almost entirely by 


voluntary contributions. Once a year the trustees appeal 
to the public for 10-dollar мшш subscriptions. Money 
comes to the museum also іп the form of legacies. The 
trustees have purchased J. M. Turner's picture “ The 
Slave Ship." 


THE drawings of the new music-hall, by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White, of New York, have recently been on view 
in Boston, and have been approved by the stockholders, 
so that it is likely the work will be commenced soon. The 
style may be defined as classic with a French rendering in 
the details. The material is red brick and stone. This is 
to be regretted, for a building of this kind would have a 
more dignified character if built wholly of stone. The 
hall is lighted by windows on the sides, which rise above 
those portions of the building on either side given up to 
corridors, retiring rooms, &c., thus forming a kind of 
clerestory. Тһе floor rises about 44 ft. from the stage 
end to the rear. The first gallery has three tiers of seats, 
and the second gallery two tiers of seats respectively at 
the sides. The comfort and convenience of the sitters has 
been carefully considered, and there is every reason to 
think that acoustically ups is the chief thing) the hall 
will bea success. As for decoration the interior, beyond 
the provision for sculpture in niches, will be very simple 
and severe. 


AT Fall River,'a town of mills and manufactures, a new 
public library is about completed. This is classical in 
design, and the work of Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & 
Ferguson, of Boston. Іп the interior, marbles of various 
kinds have been freely used, and a fine scheme of decora- 
tion has been submitted by the architects, which it is 
hoped will be carried out later. 


One of our local newspapers announces that “ Boston 
will soon have a handsome new hotel for the exclusive use 
of women wage-earners." Homestead Court is to be its 
name, and it will cost more than 400,000 dollars. 
Josephine Wright Chapman is the architect. 


Ат a recent meeting of the Boston Society of Architects 
the subject of competitions came up for discussion. The 
society has a “code of ethics," in which there is a clause 
to the effect that it is declared to be unprofessional to 
enter any competitions unless for ** proper " compensation. 
But unfortunately the society is not of one mind as to 
whether this should be mandatory or not. The subject 
will come up again at the next meeting. Mr. Theodore 
Н. Skinner read a paper оп “ The Construction of the 
University of Virginia, old and new.” Тһе original 
drawings, by Thomas Jefferson, were shown by lantern 
slides. It was interesting to see these primitive-looking 
drawings for the fronts of the different buildings, followed 
by a view of each building as executed. А few years ago 
part of the buildings were destroyed by fire, and the work 
of rebuilding was placed іп the hands of Messrs. McKım, 
Mead & White. Mr. Skinner showed views of the new 
portions from various photographs taken during the pro- 
gress of the work, and a full description was given of the 
unusual structural problems involved. 


AMoNG picture exhibitions recently held, and being held, 
may be mentioned that of Mr. Henry Sandham (a 
Canadian artist settled in Boston), who showed oil and 
water-colour painted in the island of Hayti, all tropical 
subjects brillant in colour. Mr. Ross Turner exhibits 
water-colours painted in Mexico, which give a fine idea of 
the Spanish architecture in that country, Mr. Harold B. 
Warren exhibits about thirty-five water-colours, a good 
many of which are English subjects. Mr. Warren paints 
much] in the style of the Early English School of Water- 
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colourists—a style which can hardly be said to be popular 
among the Bostonians. The бов Exhibition (water- 
colours and black and white) of the Boston Art Club is 
being held. It is of a fair average excellence, but few of 
the best local artists are represented there. 


— осины 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, А.М.1.С.Е. 


AUTOMATIC COUPLINGS. 


HE number of men killed and injured in coupling and 
uncoupling cars in the United States has been reduced 
one half by the adoption of automatic couplings. Mr. F. 
J. S. Hopwood, of the Board of Trade, says, “То the un- 
tiring energy and ingenuity of the American Railway 
Association the credit is due of baving found a device for 
coupling and uncoupling cars without the necessity of a 
man going bet ween them, or finding, in fact, an automatic 
coupling which is now standardised and applied to 70 per 
cent. ofthe freight cars in use in the United States." 
Thanks, cousins, for showing us the way. It only remains 
now for us to follow. 


Мотов Cans. 


The Automobile Club Show is to take place at the Old 
Deer Park, Richmond, from June 17th to 24th. А racing 
track—three laps to the mile— will be available for speed 
tests, and there will be motor cycle races. Hill climbing 
contests will also be held in the neighbourhood. Ease of 
management, &c., wil be tested. Prizes are to be 
awarded. Applications for space should be made to the 
secretary, Automobile Club Show, 4, Whitehall Court, 
S.W., not later than Мау 13th next. 


UNSTABLE EQUILIBRIUM. 


À friend meeting a native of the Emerald Isle one morn- 
ing after a carouse, said to him: “ Pat, I am afraid you had 
a terrible spree yesterday." Pat replied, “ Indade, I did. 
I had some trouble with my legs, which I could naither 
understand nor overcome, and 1 was resting most comfort- 
ably in a ditchchake by jowl with a pig, when Father 
Malone comes along. Hesays, says he, as stern as ye 
plase, * Үе аге known by the company ye kape.’” “But 
that was severe Pat," remarked the friend. “беуаге!” 
said Pat, “бо the pig thought. I could not move on, but 
йе Фа” 

KIPLING’S TECHNICAL LORE. 

The more I read of the writings of this versatile genius 
the more am I astounded by his technical knowledge and 
by bis extraordinary facility in expression. This verse 
from “ McAndrews’ Hymn,” is good: 


“Ye’ll hear Sir Kenneth say, 
* Good morrn, McAndrews! Back again? 
An’ how’s your bilge to-day ?’ 
Miscallin’ technichalities, but handin' me my 
chair, 
To drink Madiera wi' three Earls—the auld 
Fleet Engineer." 


ARE THESE MEN BLACKLEGS? 


Messrs. Aird, the contractors for the new dam on the 
Nile, have more than 6,000 men at work at Assouan, and 
some 3,000 at Assiut. Nine-tenths are native Egyptians, 
while of the Europeans employed, about 5ooare Italians. 


CLOSE COMPETITION. 


Competitive designs for a new quick-firing 15-pounder 
field-gun and equipment, for the К.Н, and Field Artillery, 
have been submitted at the invitation of the Government 
by ihe Коуа! Arsenal, Sir Wm. Armstrong, Whitworth 
& Co., Limited, and Vickers, Son & Maxim, Limited. On 
receipt, these designs were found so nearly equal іп merit 
that orders were given to each for a complete battery, in- 
cluding every requisite—except horses and harness—ready 
to take the field, for exhaustive competitive trials, to 
determine which is the best. 


SMOKE ÁBATEMENT. 


: I am glad to see that the newly formed Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society are offering medals, with certificates 
of ішегі, tothe best exhibits іп the Smoke Abatement 
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Section of the Building Trades' Exhibition, now open at 
the Agricultural Hall. 1 hope the competition will be 
good and keen. A word of advice to coal users—visit the 
stand of the Kolawitch Company in the entrance. 


* 


Or USE AFTER ALL. 


An old subterranean aqueduct, five miles long, which 
cost about £80,000 some hundred years ago, between 
Nenthead and Alston, is, it is rumoured, to be brought 
into use by the Vieille Montagne Lead and Zinc Mining 
Company, Nenthead, for the conveyance of mineral from 
their mines &t Nenthead to Alston Railway Station. The 
aqueduct is a monument of decayed enterprise. Mr. John 
Smeaton was the engineer, and the work was carried out 
on the instructions of the Commissioners of Greenwich 
Hospital, to whom the estates of the last Earl of Derwent- 
water were transferred. The aqueduct, which is cut 
through rock, was commenced in 1776, and took fully 
sixty-six years to complete. It was designed to drain the 
mines in the district, and to test the bearing power of the 
sills. The Lead Mining Company have had to use 
traction haulage over the roads to the railway station, and 
the roads have been seriously cut up in consequence. 
They now intend to discontinue the use of road engines 
this year, and as the North-Eastern Railway Company 
appear disinclined to extend the railway to Nenthead, it 
is possible the difficulty may be solved by underground 
transit along the course of the aqueduct, which would have 
te be drained, and a railway laid along it. 


THE Brock SYSTEM. 


This is to be adopted on all Austrian railways at the 
close of this month. Siemens’ electric interlocking system 
is to be used on some lines, which ensures that a train 
having entered a section, and the signal being closed behind 
it, that signal cannot be lowered again until the train has 
passed the next signal. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


The annual dinner was recently held in the Hall of Lin- 
coln's Inn. Mr. W. Н. Preece, the President, occupied 
the chair, and among the guests were Lord Wolseley, Sir 
W m. White, Sir Wm. M‘Cormac, Sir James Sivewright, 
Prof. Aitchison, and Mr. J. W. Swan. Sir James Sivewright 
made the speech of the evening in responding to the toast 
of * Our Empire." He paid a warm tribute to the readi- 


j ness with which the Dutch Africanders supported the re- 


cent vote in favour of the contribution to our Navy by 

Cape Colony. “ There's something in the Africander after 

all!" Mr. W. Г. Jackson, M.P., in proposing “ The 

Institution,” stated that the membership now exceeded 
ооо. 

a County COUNCIL ARCHITECTURE. 

At the Architectural Association soirée last week one 
funny topical allusion tickled my fancy. Rodesius per- 
formed a stone-laying ceremony with a handy trowel about 
as large as himself, and some curious drawings by Archi- 
topius were shown, amongst them one of Vauxhall Bridge. 
One of the characters said, “ That's what they call Cyclo- 
pean architecture, ain't it?” “No; County Council 
architecture,’’ was the reply. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


“ The students went in four by four; when 
Asked to describe a fireproof floor, 
Said ‘A thing that falls down оп the Salvage 
Corps.’ - 
At the lnstitute at Rome.” 


This little bit at our fireproof construction occurred in 
the musical play performed at the A.A. soirée last week. 
Clearly the authors were nof thinking of the floors con- 
structed by Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co. Wehave received 
a beautifully produced book from tbis well-known firm, con- 
taining splendid photographs of work carried out by them 
in H.M. and other buildings, and detail drawings explaining 
the system. Тһе firm regret that through various causes 
the system has not always been carried out in its entirety ; 
nevertheless, they make the substantial boast that 
“although many fires have occurred, none of these build- 
ings have been destroyed or sericusly damaged." They 
have obtained permission for architects and others in- 
terested to examine their work at the new Admiralty 
buildings, Spring Gardens, where it is still exposed to 
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view. Doubtless many will avail themselves of this invi- 
tation with profit. 


WHATS IN А NAME? 


The Farnley Iron Co. takes its name, I believe, from a 
place near Leeds. А contemporary makes the odd mistake 
of referring to them as “ Messrs. Farnley, of Leeds." They 
are exhibiting at the Agricultural Hall. | 


А PRACTICAL Pocket Book. 


Messrs. S. Rentell & Co. (Electricity) of 11, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C., kindly send me an admirable little book edited 
by Н.Т. Crewe, M.I.Mech.E., and entitled “ The Practi- 
cal Electrician's Pocket Book and Diary," for 1899 (1s. 
net.) The book justifies its name, and may be warmly 
commended to all for whom it is specially prepared. 


А Vacant PROFESSORSHIP OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 


The professorship of electrical engineering in the Glas- 
gow and West of Scotland Technical College is about to 
become vacant, and the governors invite applications for 
the position. In addition to high scientific qualifications, 
considerable experience in practical electrical and mechani- 
cal engineering will be necessary. Minimum salary, £400 
a year. The duties would begin from rst October next. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY FROM Woop GREEN TO THE 
STRAND. 


A Select Committee of the House of Commons has 
passed a Bill for the construction of an underground elec- 
tric railway from Wood Green to theStrand. As faras King's 
Cross the proposed line will run underneath the Great 
Northern, and that company supports the scheme as a 
means of relieving its congested suburban traffic. The 
line will be over six miles in length, and the estimated cost 
in construction is £ 2,287,903. 


A New KIND or ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


In matters electrical nothing has attracted quiteso much 
attention within the past two months as the Nernst 
electric light, which may be said to have been introduced 
to the public by Mr. James Swinburne in a paper recently 
read before the Society of Arts. Briefly put, says Casster’s 
Magazine, the Nernst light, so named after its inventor, 
Professor Walter Nernst, of the University of Gottingen, 
is an incandescent lamp without the usual vacuum bulb, 
and with the conventional familiar filament replaced by a 
rod of refractory material—an insulator when cold, but а 
conductor of electricity when heated. Thisrod is mounted 
on two platinum wires—a little paste, made of refractory 
oxides, being applied to the joints—and is mounted ina 
holder which fits ordinary electric light fittings. When 
the rod is worn out, a new one, with its wire mounts, 15 
all that is replaced ; the whole lamp is not thrown away. 
It is to be noted, however, that the Nernst lamp will not 
light up of itself, the rod as stated, being an insulator 
when cold, The simplest way to start it is to warm it up 
with a match, or, better, with a small spirit lamp. The 
principal points made in favour of the new light are cheap- 
ness in first cost, lower cost of maintenance, and general 
efficiency, besides possibilities in the way of general 
economy in current distribution due to the permissible use 
of high voltages. To what extent all this will be realised, 
of course, remains to be seen. For the present we must 
content ourselves with the fact that, while the light 1s not 
yet by any means a commercial success, it 1s also far from 
being only the impractical scheme of an inventor. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GUERNSEY STATES HOUSE DESIGN. 
FRANK ATKINSON, ARCHITECT, LIVERPOOL. 


HIS clever design was submitted in the recent final 


competition for the extended scheme for the new States 
Buildings at Guernsey, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., acting 
as assessor. It may be remembered that Mr. Atkinson won 
the first place in the former competition; Mr. Mountford, 
whose design we illustrated last week, winning the final 
competition. We hope to publish the geometrical drawings 
of Mr. Atkinson’s design shortly, The drawing we 


illustrate is hung “ on the line ” in the architectural room 
of the Royal Academy this year. 


ST. CATHERINE'S HOME, BRADFORD. 


JAMES LEDINGHAM, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


This hospital for cancer and incurables was opened last 
year by Lady Cavendisb. It has been erected on a good 
site іп Manningham at the sole cost of Joseph Cawthra, 
Esq., of Horton Hall. 


RESIDENCE AND STABLING, KEIGHLEY. 
JAMES LEDINGHAM, F.R.l.B.A., ARCHITECT, BRADFORD. 


This work is in course of completion on a very fine site 
on the Whinburn Estate, overlooking the Aire Valley, and 
commanding extensive views. It is being carried out by 
local contractors for Prince Smith, Junior, Esq. 


— сет 


THE DECORATION ОЕ ST. PAUL'S AND 
THE ANTIQUARIES. 


HE Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
has addressed the following letter to the Committee 
for the Decoration of St. Paul's Cathedral :— 

* My Lords and Gentlemen,—The Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings is very anxious to urge upon 
the Committee for the Decoration of St. Paul's Cathedral 
that the work has now reached nearly the only point which 
will occur of resting, and reconsidering their aims. 

“А the present time the nave and the transepts in a 
large degree represents the church as left to us by Christo- 
pher Wren; any injuries which these great portions of the 
building have sustained have been very much of the nature 
of accidents done in what we may call thedays of ignor- 
ance, they have not been parts of a deliberate scheme for 
altering the general character of this great interior. More- 
over, it isquite consonant with now ruling ideas of pro- 
priety to subject the eastern limb of a church to treatment 
separate from the nave and transepts, so that, as we have 
said, the work of decoration could be concluded now with- 
out any sense of incongruity arising from a supposed lack of 
completeness. This course the society ventures most 
respectfully and earnestly to urge upon the committee as 
opposed to any course in the nature of a compromise— 
such as continuing the works on a tentative or less exten- 
sive scale. The thing most worth considering is, in the 
opinion of the society, how to preserve a large portion of 
the building in the state іп which we of this generation 
have known it, with all the effect of spacious restfulness, so 
greatly due to the soft, mellow colour of its magnificently 
wrought masonry. 

"In speaking thus, the society does not refer only to 
the mosaics, but to all the works which have for their 
aim, not the protection and care of Wren's work, but the 
онш and improving it, as is supposed, into something 

etter. 

'* There is evidence on the north-east pier of the dome 
that it is intended (с run an iron verandah railing all along 
the great cornice, and to do this would be such a fatal 
worrying of the interior that we can hardly suppose the 
committee will consent to it now the trial piece has been 
put in position. 

“ The retention of the plain white glass in the remaining 
windows the society considers is of the utmost importance 
—first of all from its authenticity and from the character 
and feeling agreeing with Wren's work, of which it is рагі; 
and, secondly, from the need for white light, not only 
for its own sake (and that is evident enough), but so as 
not i. alter the lovely colour and tone of the ancient stone 
work. 

` ' Any tampering with or wounding of the surface of this 
stonework comes as a shock, even if it be though so small 
in degree as the insertion of the bracket under Mr. Watts's 
picture. | 

“It is not a part of the duty of this society to criticise 
the mosaics and colour decoration on their merits, but 
simply to point out that they are revolutionary beyond all 
anticipation of probability, and entirely destructive of the 
ancient character of reverential peace possessed so lately 
by the Cathedral of London. 
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"In conclusion, the society ventures to hope that its 
well-known interest in the preservation of ancient buildings 
will be considered a sufficient justification for troubling you 
with this communication. 

‘ Signed on behalf of the Society for:the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. ; 

“ Essex E. READE, 
“ GEO. RUTTER FLETCHER, 


Honorary 
Secretaries. 
* April 21.” 
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GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
AND ILLICIT COMMISSIONS. 


SPECIAL meeting of the Council ofthe Glasgow Insti- 
А tute of Architects was held оп Monday under the 
chairmanship of Mr. David Barclay, F.R.I.B.A., Presi- 
dent. The President explained that this meeting had been 
called to consider the principle of the Bill recently intro- 
duced into the House of Lords by Lord Russell of 
Killowen relating to illicit commissions. The President 
stated that one of the objects of the Institute is to insure 
that the business carried on by its members would be free 
from anything dishonourable, and tbat they welcomed an 
action, through such a Bill or by any other means, whic 
would ensure fair trading in business and honourable dealing 
amongst all professional men. By article 1o of the articles 
of association of this institute every member is required as 
sooh as possible after his election to sign a declaration that 
he will not have any interest in any trade contract for 
work which it is his duty to superintend or pass ; nor will 
he receive or accept any pecuniary consideration or emolu- 
ment from any measurer or tradesman working for a client 
under his supervision; but shall in every case receive pay- 
ment for all professional services from his client direct, and 
not otherwise. It would seem, however, from the com- 
ments on Lord Russell’s Bill which have appeared in some 
of the public prints that this is not fully understood, and 
that architects, along with others, are assumed to be 
commonly in receipt of such double commissions. He 
believed that the profession in Scotland was singu- 
larly free from this taint. The following resolution 
was then unanimously passed :—“ That the Council of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects, in the interests of honest 
trade, and to show its disapproval of illicit commissions in 
whatever form, resolves to support the principle of Lord 
Russell's Bill, and that this resolution be communicated to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and that this 
Council expresses its willingness to support that body in 
any similar action it may take in favour of the principle of 
the Bill." | | 


SOCIETY OF ORDAINED SURVEYORS, 
EDINBURGH. 


HE first annual general meeting of the Society of 
T Ordained Surveyors was held at Edinburgh on the 
20th inst., Mr. P. Lawrence presiding. The rules of the 
society, as drafted by the committee, were submitted and 
adopted. One of them reads as follows: “ Under the 
new regulations all candidates for admission as ordained 
surveyors will require to serve an indentured apprentice- 
ship with a qualified surveyor, and will have to pass a 
preliminary examination. All examinations will in future 
be conducted by the examining board constituted under 
the rules of the society, on which the magistrates and 
sheriff shall have a representative." The Chairman men- 
tioned that they had now in their society 25 out of the 
42 ordained surveyors in Edinburgh. Many of the latter 
were practising as architects and engineers, and they had 
in their society practically the whole of the men who were 
doing the real work of ordained surveyors in Edinburgh. 
The {following office bearers were then elected :—Presi- 
dent, Mr. P. Lawrence; vice-president, Mr. William 
Ormiston, Lord Dean of Guild ; secretary, Mr. Forrest H. 
Lightbody; treasurer, Mr. John Johnston, C.A.; council, 
Messrs. T. Fairbairn, A. Lawrie, А. К. Smith, К. Hamilton 
Paterson, W. H. Francis, and A. Hay; examining board, 
Messrs. Fairbairn, Lawrie, and G. Morham ; auditors, 
Messrs. Brewis & Rainnie, С.А.; and law agent, Mr. P. 
Gardiner Gillespie, S.S.C. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES' EXHIBITION. -I. 


UITE the best exhibition of its kind we have seen, for 
many years, is the Building Trades! Exhibition, 
opened in the Agricultural Hall, on Wednesday, by 

Professor George Aitchison, R.A., P.R.I.B.A. То see this 
great building, not merely tolerably well filled, but fairly 
crowded in every part with a really representative and 
altogether interesting display of exhibits directly con- 
nected with architecture and the building trades, is some- 
thing of a revelation, bearing in mind the tremendous 
amount of labour and enterprise involved in the successful 
organisation of such a-big undertaking. However, we 
may sincerely congratulate Mr. Montgomery on the 
results which have attended his efforts, and at the same 
time assure our readers that they will be well repaid for 
any trouble or sacrifice of time they may make in paying 

the exhibition a visit. In fact, we might well go further 
and say plainly that by not going they will miss a genuine 
treat, for many of the exhibitors have taken particular 
pains in the setting up of their exhibits, and there are a 

considerable number of stands which lend plenty of colour ' 
and artistic charm to the whole show. Variety, too, is 

more apparent than we think we have ever noticed before 

at similar exhibitions, the range of exhibits covering 

pretty well every department of building, decoration, fur- 

nishing, and sanitation. The machinery exhibits also are 
numerous and important, and electric installations form 

an attractive feature in themselves. We are likewise 

promised an interesting section in the coal smoke abate- 

ment annexe, in which experimental trials of various 

appliances are to be made and medals and certificates 

awarded. Altogether we have never witnessed the open- 

ing of a more promising show, full of good things, than 

the Building Trades’ Exhibition of 1899. ` 

. Coming to the exhibits themselves, it will, of course, be 

impossible to deal with them all in one issue, as the time 

between the opening of the exhibition and the time of our 

going to press for this issue is so short, but we shall 

continue our notes next week. Meanwhile we shall 

endeavour to give our readers some fair idea of the variety 

and extent of the display. |...  .. | 278 

Mr. John.P. White. of: Bedford, has опе of the most 
attractive stands for architects in the exhibition, his fine 
display of wood mantels being worthy.of all praise from an 
architectural point of view. We shall refer more in detail 
to Mr. White's exhibits next week, but we would remark, 
in passing, that this yentleman has had the enterprise to 
do just the right thing, viz., to seek for the best designs 
from those best qualified to supply them; and the result is 
a genuine success from an artistic point of view. 

Mr. James Gibbons, of Wolverhampton (Row F, No. 107), 
has a fine display of locks, furniture finger-plates, 
&c., which for artistic merit could hardly be excelled. 
The whole stand exhibits an artistic fout ensemble 
somewhat unusual in an exhibition of this kind. 
. Decidedly the most important advance in recent yearsin 
the introduction of natural light into dark interiors is the 
“ Luxfer ” system, the patent rights of which are being 
worked in this country by the British Luxfer Prism Syn- 
dicate, Limited, 16, Hill Street, Finsbury, Е.С. Тһе 
Syndicate have a large stand at the Exhibition (No. 137), 
where Luxfer window glass and Luxfer multi-prism 
pavement lights are shown. These, however, do 
not of themselves illustrate the great light -carrying 
powers they possess, and the carrying out of actual experi- 
ment at the Agricultural Hall is not feasible. But at 16, 
Hill Street can be seen the actual results of a successful 
application of the “ Luxfer Lights,” and very .wonderfull 
these results are. We purpose dealing with this exhibit at 
length in our next issue, as also with the *' Electro-Glazing 
System ” brought out by the Syndicate; a very excellent 
method of uniting small pieces of glass by copper instead 
oflead. Ву an electrical process the glass is firmly joined 
by the intimate contact of the Copper, and the plates thus 
united are fire-resisting and possess great strength, 

Messrs. Walter ). Pearce, Limited, 12 and 14, Albert 
Street, Manchester, make a very effective display of 
modern leaded lights, stained glass, and mosaic at Stand 
23, Row А. Гһе specimens exhibited represent work 
actually carried out or in progress, and iu regard to colour, 
composition, and workmanship speak well for the artistic 
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‚control and direction of the work. Мг. Pearce specially 
claims for his work that it has architectural relation and 
significance without dominating and destroying archi- 
tectural dignity and repose. Being both an artist and a 
practical man, Mr. Pearce well understands that such a 
claim means a good deal, but his confidence in his ability 
to substantiate such claim is born of a long experience 1n 
this important branch of decorative art. | 

The one prominent feature of the exhibits of terra cotta 
фу Messrs. Gibbs & Canning, of Tamworth (Row C, 
Stand 56), is the porch built in terra cotta, designed by Mr. 

Harrison Townsend, F.R.I.B.A., which admirably 
illustrates in a practical way the excellent qualities and 

capabilities of the material. 

A specially excellent display is made by Messrs. S. & E. 
Collier, of Reading (Row E, Stand 87) of their well-known 
bricks, tiles, and terra-cotta ware. Both in depth of 
colour and quality of manufacture Messrs. Collier score 
well. We have rarely seen better quality or finish in this 
class of goods. 

One of the most prominent and attractive stands of 
building materialsis that of Messrs. Candy & Co., Limited, 
of Newton Abbott and Queen Victoria Street, Е.С. It is 
right in the centre of the hall, and will, we are sure, receive 
that general attention it so well deserves. We shall refer 
to the exhibits on this stand in our next issue. 

The display of baths and lavatories by Messrs. Shanks 
& Co., Glasgow, and 81, New Bond Street, W. (Stand т, 
in left hand bay), is quite up to the high reputation of the 
firm for this class of work. The exhibits comprise some of 
their leading specialities in bath-room and lavatory fittings. 

The stand of Messrs. Diespeker & Со., бо, Holborn 
Viaduct, will well repay attention (Row C, Stands 60 and 
61) A great number of samples of the mosaic work 
catried out by them in many large and important buildings 
in London and the country are here on view, and the 
artistic qualities of their work are very admirably brought 
out therein. 

Thereare some exceedingly good samples of mosaic work 
shown by the Mosaic Manufacturing Co., of 119, Penton- 
ville Road, N., at Stand No. 52, Row B. Тһе original 
designs of the floors recently laid at 8, Buckingham 
Gate ; Marlborough Hotel ; Grand Pier Hotel, Southend ; 
General Post Office, Worthing; Army Veterinary School, 
and many others are also on view, and illustrate great 
variety of treatment. А most excellent piece of work is 
the mosaic covering a portion of the floor of this stand. 
Indeed, all the specimens indicate a real appreciation of 
the artistic capabilities of the material. 

Nothing could well be finerin the way of glazed sani- 
tary ware than the sanitary sinks, wash tubs, lavatory 
basins, water closets, channel-pipes, urinals, &c., ex- 
hibited by the Farnley Iron Co., Ltd., of Leeds (Row D, 
Stand 8o) The company alsoshow a most excellent 
variety of their glazed bricks. Their porcelain baths are 
worthy of special note amongst the many exhibits. 

It would be difficult, we imagine, to find a more attrac- 
tive display than that made by Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd, 
ot Lambeth (Row D, Stands 78 and 79). One section of this 
firm's show is allotted to the display ot a selection of mantel- 
pieces and fireplaces in glazed faience. Here is to be 
noted successful attempts to depart from the more or less 
stereotyped fashions that bave hitherto ruled in this 
department of ceramics. Both in regard to form and 
colour the results are to be regarded as generally satisfac- 
tory. The advantages of glazed fireclay as a material for 
fireplaces are obvious, the ware is always cleanly and 
bright, and the radiation of heat so gradual that an equal 
and healthy temperature is easily maintained. It is 
evident from the new illustrated list which Messrs. Doul- 
ton have recently issued, that as regards really artistic 
designs and reasonable prices, the firm abundantly main- 
tain their great reputation. А few words must be devoted 
to the stoneware tiling, which is one of Messrs. Doulton's 
specialities. This kind of tiling can be used with confi- 
dence for exterior work, or in any placewhere the ordinary 
glazed faience may seem to be inadmissible. The absence 
of a high gloss is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
' Carrara" stoneware, and this will recommend the 
material to those who dislike the effect of the glittering 
surface. Much of the success of the result depends, of 
course, upon the design of the building, and the method of 
its introduction. Both salt glazed stoneware and the 


“Carrara” enamelled stoneware are in use for con- 
structional work, and several important buildings have 
been recently erectedin which they havebeen largely used. 
We may mention that the entire interior of the new Birk- 
beck Bank which is built in ** Carrara” stoneware, while 
the banking hall, staircase, manager’s room, board room, 
etc., are in glazed faience. In the section of the exhibits 
especially reserved for sanitary fittings, we notice among 
other things some strong glazed ware sinks for hospital 
use. These are arranged so that the bed-pans can be 
thoroughly cleaned without being handled in any way. 
This is done by means of a spray and jet, and the valves 
for these are worked by means of treadle action. The 
sink, in addition, has a flushing rim, so that the whole sur- 
face can be cleaned after using. The baths are very 
varied in pattern and design, Canopy, French, and 
Sitz forms being among those exhibited. А notable 
feature is the patent vitreous enamel with which 
the baths are lined, and which we are informed has a 
surface as cleanly and lasting as the earthenware 
baths, while considerably lower in price and more varied 
in colour. One bath we notice has a Canopy arrange- 
ment, with shower, spray, etc., but instead of the large 
bend at the back, it is merely a skeleton arrangement 
with a hanging curtain. Some very highly finished 
examples of lavatories are shown with marble 
tops, friezes, etc, and specially shaped basins. 
There is also a selection of decorated earthenware lava- 
tories ; and some special designs for valves, wastes, &c., 
for independent baths, should be noted. The closets are 
shown fitted as for use. One, which is specially noticeable, 
is the Syphonic, which gives a good water arc and depth 
of seat, and possesses great advantages in its simplicity 
and strength of action. Amongst others, there are thick- 
glazed closets for asylum use, and also one of the Simplicitus 
type decorated. The “Paisley” cistern is fixed with 
these closets, but it will be seen in some cases the shell, 
instead of being made in cast-iron, as usual, is made in 
highly decorated pottery. Doulton & Co.'s exhibit includes 
their well-known stoneware pipes of the ordinary type, and 
with their © self-adjusting " and “ composite ” joints, both 
of which forms have been extensively used for main 
sewerage schemes, and for the drainage of hospitals, 
public buildings, &c. Amongst the selection of trap 
gullies, and other stoneware appliances for sewage an 
drainage, some new designs of gullies are shown which 
are provided with an inspection and cleaning arm, fitted 
with metal air-tight cover. The display of white enamelled 
fire-clay is particularly noticeable, and includes lavatories, 
sinks, &c., which are samples of excellent manufacture and 
careful design, embodying the most modern sanitary 
requirements. Staffordshire earthenware, white and cane 
glazed, is represented by a selection of closets, urinals, 
&c.; while the Staffordshire blue bricks, also visible on the 
stand, afford further evidence (if any were needed) of the 
wide range of Doulton’s productions. 

The stand of Messrs. Н. J. & C. Major, of Bridgwater, 
Row E, Stand 94), cannot fail to attract much notice. 
Here we have a capital show of the firm's specialities in 
weather-proof roofing tiles and interlocking plain tiles, 
together with specimens of ridge tiles and bricks, &c. The 
advantages of Messrs. Major's roofing tiles are that they 
do not require nailing or pointing, or any other device to 
keep them in place, and any tile can be removed and 
replaced in case of need without any difficulty. Colour 
and finish of manufacture leave nothing to be desired. 

The old-established firm of Coithurst, Symons & Со, 
Ltd., Bridgwater (Row E, Stand 97), make an excellent 
show of roofing tiles laid on a miniature roof, also samples 
of plain and ornamental ridges, finials, «с. Alike in tex- 
ture, colour and manufacture, the goods cannot fail to com- 
mend themselves to the attention of the critical observet. 

The many excellent qualities of the salt-glazed bricks 
and white and coloured enamelled bricks of Messrs. 
Stanley Bros., Ltd., Nuneaton, are admirably illustrated in 
an erection put up attheir Stand (No. 91), in Row E,which 
is also covered with specimens of their roofing and ridge 
tiles with finials. The firm also make an admirable dis- 
play of ornamental red and buffterra-cotta, semi-encaustic, 
paving tiles, red and buff chimney pots, &c. 

A splendid assortment of sanitary goods is shown by Mr. 
James Woodward Swadlincote, near Burton-on-Trent 
(Row C, Stands 71-72). Stoneware pipes and connections, 
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channels, intercepting traps, earthenware closets, lava- 
tories, and urinals; white and coloured glazed bricks 
together make up a fine well-arranged exhibit, which all 
interested in sanitary matters cannot fail to appreciate. 

The stand of Messrs. Joseph Cliff & Sons, Leeds and 
London (Row D, Stand 86), is a most attractive one. 
The range of exhibits shown is exceedingly comprehen- 
sive. Building materials proper comprise architectural 
terra-cotta, glazed bricks of every description, faience 
mouldings, buff building bricks, S oppee's patent dove- 
tailed bricks, Adam's patent dove-tail keyed bricks, &c 
In the way of tiles we have the “ Shepwood " ceiling 
tiles, Hall's hanging tiles, the “Сир” wall tiles and 
Grigory's locking tiles; porcelain baths of high finish- 
sinks, white enamelled and glazed, for all purposes; 
fire-clay closets and lavatories of various patterns; a 
selection of traps, gulleys, channels and drain-pipes go to 
form a large section of sanitary ware. Of the fine quality 
of all Messrs. Cliffs! goods there is no need to speak; 
they are in the very front rank. 

Messrs. Kaye & Sons, Limited, 93, High Holborn (Row 
B, No. 50), exhibit their well-known locks and fastenings 
in great variety. Messrs. Kaye's great speciality (and it 
is a great one) lies in their numerous patents for auto- 
matic locks апа fastenings. Their railway carriage 
door safety wedge lock, with patent safety catch, is 
nothing short of a public boon, and its practical value 
is well attested by the fact that it is now in use 
upon most of the principal railways in the country, the 
Great Northern alone having had more than 25,000 of 
these locks from Messrs. Kaye. А lock of this kind is 
also adaptable to broughams, &c. Automatic door-fittings 
and fastenings are shown in great variety, and some of 
these are particularly noticeable as being adapted for use 
in pee buildings, such as theatres, music-halls, lecture- 
halls, &c. Ofthe great and acknowledged excellence of 


Messrs. Kaye's ordinary locks and latches we need not: 


speak; their merits have been completely tested and 
determined. 

The Norton Stone and Concrete Company, of which Mr. 
John Burn, of Hartlepool, is the managing director, 
show a number of samples of their concrete work 
(Row F, Stand 111), which appears to be eminently 
suitable for а considerable variety of purposes, 
including flooring, footpath, pavements, sills, heads, steps, 
&c. The samples exhibited show much care in manufac- 
ture, and afford a good idea of the capabilities of the 
material. The business of the company, we understand, 
has so rapidly increased of late that a large extension of 
their works has had to be made. At this same Stand will 
be found “ Brown’s patent liquid and air-tight 
‘perfect’ joint" for sewers and drain-pipes. It 
is claimed for this joint that pipes in which 
it is adopted can be laid by an ordinary labourer in a 
quarter the time it would take him to lay a similar length 
of pipes with the ordinary common joint. It is also claimed, 
that the joint is really air and water-tight, it having with- 
stood the severest tests of experts. The formation of the 
joint can only be properly understood by means of an illus- 
tration, or, better still, by an inspection of the joint itself. 
The pipes are manufactured by the North Bitchburn 
Colliery Company, and the agents are Messrs, Hy. Foster 
and Son, Bishop Auckland. 

À very practical exposition of the many and important 
uses to which felt and asphalte may be applied in building 
constructions is given by Messrs. F. McNeill & Co., 
Lamb’s Building, Bunhill Row, Е.С., (Row D., Stand 
82) Ву the aid of models and samples, Messrs. 
McNeill well illustrate the real utility of these materials 
. as manufactured and applied by them. 

The Fireproof Partition Syndicate, Limited, 25, Billiter 
Buildings, E.C., make a very practical and interesting 
illustration of the application of Cunnah-Wright's patent 
dovetailed, corrugated iron sheets for partitions, walls, 
floors, &c. Тһезе partitions and floors have been largely 
adopted by Government for military buildings, and by 
Н.М, Office of Works. They have also been used by the 
London County Councilin some recent blocks of artisans, 
dwellings, and they have been specified for adoption in 
connection with a large number of public buildings, 
office buildings, theatres. &c, These itions, 
it is claimed, form an excellent substitute for lath- 
and-plaster partitions, that, besides being absolutely fire- 


proof, is also proof against sound, damp and vermin; does 
not crack, and effects considerable economy of space as 
compared with the ordinary brick and lath-and-plaster 
partition, the partitions being only 2 in. thick, or even less 
ifdesired. When plastered, the fundamental principle of 
the patent consists in the shape of the patent metal sheet, 
which is formed out of ordinary iron or steel sheet, a 
double dovetail corrugation being given to the metal 
by passing it through special machines invented and 
patented for the репо. Two most important results 
are obtained by the process, namely, enormous strength, 
and a perfect | for the plastic material, which 
may consist of any kind of plaster. An adaptation of 
the Cunnah- Wright system to the construction of fireproof 
floors and ceilings has been patented. A very inexpen- 
sive, strong, and efficient fireproof floor is formed by 
simply placing the sheets on the lower flanges of the steel 
joists, and filling up to the level of the upper flanges with 
concrete. 

The Stand of Messrs. С. & F. Couzens, Cardiff (Row 
F, Stand 123) will prove of much interest to sanitarians, 
The firm show their well-known ball-traps for preventing 
the flooding of basements. Messrs. Couzens show their 
specialties in action, so that their efficiency in actual 
working can be readily determined. We hope to illustrate 
one or two of these in our next issue. 

Messrs. William Hampson & Co., Ltd., Appleton 
Quarries, Shepley, in Huddersfield, show samples of their 
well-known Yorkshire stone at the Quarry Exhibit in the 
gallery. This stone has been twice tested by Mr. David 
Kirkaldy to ascertain the resistance to thrusting stress, 
and the result was 684 tons and 686 tons per square foot 
a.) Geologically the stone is known as 
“ Greenmoor or Rock,” and is specially adapted and largely 
used for steps and landings in public buildings in London 
and the provinces. 

Messrs. С. Tucker & Son, of Loughborough (stand 
No. 119, row F), show samples of their red facing 
bricks. These bricks have been well known for the last 50 
vn and amongst other buildings on which they 
ave been used, may be mentioned the Midland Grand 
Hotel, St. Pancras, and adjoining buildings. Samples of 
moulded bricks, quarries, roofing tiles, hard bricks for 
sewers, &c., are also exhibited. С: 
>“ Adamantine Clinkers" manufactured by Messrs. 
Towers & Williamson, Little Bytham, Grantham (Row F, 
Stand 108), form a most admirable sanitary paving. Тһе 
clihkers are extremely hard and durable, absorb hardly any 
moisture, do not vegetate, and are less slippery thau most 
ordinary paving. They are made in buff and red colour, 
lain or chamfered, and have been supplied to the Royal 
ews, Windsor; H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Sandring- 
ham; their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Connaught 
and Cambridge; also the Dukes of Bedford, Westminster, 
Roxburgh and Portland, the Earls of Shrewsbury, Derby, 
Brownlow, Lonsdale, Rosebery, Ancaster, and Baron 
Rothschild. They have also been used by Mr. Vanderbilt, 
and in the New York City Fire Brigade Station. We 
note also some excellent samples of red paving bricks. 
These are non-porous, do not vegetate, and satisfactorily 
retain their colour. 

The “ Victoria Dry Glazing ” of Mr. Sam. Deards, Vice 
toria Works, Harlow, and 34, Old Broad Street, E.C., 
shown іп the Entrance Arcade, is а familiar exhibit. 
Of its many excellent qualities we need not say much at 
this time of day, It has stood the test of a very exten- 
sive adoption for almost every kind of roof in every kind 
of situation. Mr. Deards's newest bar for large glass 
roofs, such as railway stations, factories, markets, baths, 
&c., is made self-locking so as to need no fastenings what- 
ever in the way of bolts, nuts, screws, or clips. There are 
no external fittings, and no packing of any kind is required. 
The ** Victoria Dry Glazing" provides a perfectly water- 
proof and wind-proof covering, whilst it admits of complete 
expansion and contraction. 

The Kolawitch Co., Limited, exhibit in the Arcade 
samples of their fuel economiser, which was very favour- 
ably noticed by Mr. Charles E. Gritton, A.M.I.C.E., 
on e 255 ante. Full particulars can be 
obtained from the offices of the company, 71, Upper 
Parliament Street, Nottingham, and 506, Mansion House 
Chambers, London, Е.С. This is an exhibit that should 
not be missed by those who take any interest at all in the 
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smoke abatement question, either in regard to their own 
fireside or the subject generally. 

Messrs. Rockhill Bros., 46, Commercial Buildings, Com- 
mercial Road, S.E. (Row E, Stand 99), exhibit a patent 
hot-air stove, and also a tubular boiler. The stove is 
specially recommended for use in public buildings, offices, 
institutes, and schools. The backing is built entirely of 
fire-bricks, with cold air inlet at bottom and warmed 
chambers above. The stove is guaranteed to heat 10,000 
cubic feet of air, and it is also claimed for it that it effects 
a great saving of fuel. The boiler is designed as an 
auxiliary means of warming large buildings. It is set 
entirely in brickwork, this forming the sides of stove-fronts 
used, and the coils, radiators, &c., are heated by the cir- 


culation of water to and from the boilers. The boiler, 


when efficiently set, is calculated to heat about 150 ft. of 


4 іп. pipe, or radiators or coils equivalent to the same, this 


warming alone some 1,250 cubic feet of air, maintaining a 
temperature of бо deg. We recommend our readers who 
visit the exhibition to examine these two exhibits; they 
appear to be designed on thoroughly efficient and 


' economical lines. 
. . The patent sliding and reversible sash windows exhibited 


by Messrs. W. G. & L. England, Summer Lane Saw Mills, 
Barnsley (Row A,Stand 17),should be specially noted. They 
embrace several excellent features, which admit of the 


‚sashes being readily cleaned from the inside, or being 
. completely removed from the frame for re-glazing without 
. disturbing any of the beads, whilst the sashes being rab- 
. bited all round makes them absolutely weather-proof just at 
_ those points where most ordinary sash windows fail. 


An excellent form of window is that exhibited by Mr. J. 


“С. Moore, The Meads, Eastbourne (Row A, Stand 22). 


The sashes are made іп the usual way, and are slung so 


. that they are always bearing on the inner beading, and 


consequently cannot rattle. By lowering both sashes to 


‘the bottom, and pleas Ser hinged beading, and with- 


drawing the parting , the sashes may be turned 
inward on their hinges, like a door, for cleaning purposes, 
&c. Both sashes can be raised or lowered to any desired 
extent ; whilst, when the sashes are closed a selt-fastener 
роз the meeting rails tight together and ensures them being 


. locked, and effectually prevents them being opened from 


without. Visitors should not not miss seeing this window. 


Wood block flooring is very excellently represented at 


. the Stand of Messrs. Charteris & Longley, who exhibit 


numerous samples of their patent “ Perfected” system 
(Row E, Stand 96). The samples shown very clearly 


_ illustrate the simplicity and ingenuity of this system. The 


* -> 


patent “ perfected ” blocks which are grooved along the 
bottom of each side, have also at each end a rabbetted 


. tongue which fits accurately into the groove of the block 


lying next to it. By this means every block is securely 


. keyed to its neighbour in a most simple and effective 
, manner, ensuring the absolute rigidity of the whole 


floor. Many different patterns are shown, proving 
that whether the design chosen be simple ог 
elaborate, the same perfect bond is obtained. Oneis struck 
by the immense superiority of this system over those 


` which depend for the bonding together of the blocks on 


loose dowels, or similar contrivances, which may only too 
easily be left out by carelessorlazy workmen. Тһе blocks 
are laid in a special damp proof mastic which, we are 


` informed, never becomes brittle, and has a natural affinity 


for all kinds of woods as well as for cement, also holding 


. the blocks securely to the structure even ata very high 


pressure. Тһе greatest care is taken in the selection of 
the wood used and its treatment before preparing the 
* Perfected ” blocks. Тһе method of seasoning adopted 
is Shapland's process, which has proved itself a very 
‚successful method of treatment, leaving the wood in a firm 
кран condition, and without in any way injuriously affecting 


` the fibre. We should mention that special attention is given 


. to the manufacture of the blocks, in which accuracy and 


finish are notable characteristics. The advantages claimed 
for floors laid on this system are that they are absolutely 


. rigid; adaptable in blocks of any size and in any kind of 


. wood; can be laid in a great variety of patterns ; especially 


suited to large areas—basements, schools, corridors, &c. ; 
afford a beautifully smooth surface for dancing, &c. They 
are sanitary, noiseless, damp-proof, rot-proof, and fire- 
resisting, and make special provision for gaining access to 
hot-water pipes, (с. This last, which is a special feature, 
may be thus described: Both sides of the trench to be 
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covered with flooring are fitted with strong wood curbs on 
which the perfected blocks rest; these blocks are then 
securely fastened by long border blocks which are screwed 
into the curb on each side. To obtain access to the trench 
it 1s only necessary to unscrew the border blocks along one 
side, remove the tongue blocks; these are replaced with 
the same ease and the floor rendered perfect again. 

The “ Gasorcoal” Stove Co., 159, Victoria Street, S.W. 


(Stand 924, Row E), combines іп a circular revolving frame 
„а gas stove and a coal.grate, the two being 
back, and separated by a fire-brick of any 


laced back to 
esired shape, 
either being held securely in position by means of side- 
hinged and tiled cheeks. So if you want an ordinary coal 
fire you can have it, or if you prefer the more cleanly gas, 


. why, you сап have that. 


. Messrs. Thos. Ash & Co., 37, Cannon Street, New 
Street, Birmingham (Row A, Stand 31), exhibit a good 
variety of their very effective “Acme” ventilating cowls 


. and ventilators, which we shall illustrate next week. 


The Owen-Stone Co., Limited, 22, Austin Friars, Е.С. 
(Bay No. 21), exhibit carved specimens of their very ех- 
cellert artificial stones, as well as rough blocks, cubes, &c. 
The manufacture and meritorious capabilities of the stone 
were fully dealt with in our issue of Nov. 18th, 1898. 

Some capital samples of building stone are shown by 
the Crown Dale Stone Co., Ltd., 72, Bishopsgate Street, 
Within, Е.С. (Row Е, Stand 121). The stone which re- 
sembles in appearance sandstone of fine grain, is made of 
silica and lime subjected to heat and pressure. It is 
claimed for the stone that it can be worked and carved 
easily and cheaply and with as good results as natural 
stone, and is superior to Portland stone in its resistance 
to frost and the action of corrosive atmospheres, whilst 
its absorption of moisture is only about half that of Port- 
land. It increases in hardness with age, is free from rents, 
cracks, and flaws, and is homogeneous throughout; it 
does not disintegrate on exposure to fire, and can be em- 
ployed under water, salt as well as fresh, with impunity. 
It can, of course, be made in various colours, and can be 
worked and sent out ready for fixing. 

Mr. D. Hurst, gr, Manchester Road, Swinton, shows a 
patent automatic water closet (Stand ı 5), which is claimed 
to be “the most silent closet ever made." No ball tap,syphon 
cistern, pull or chain is required. Тһе cistern or retainer 
only fills when the seat is depressed and the closet actually 


.in use, so that it is virtually an anti-frost closet. The 


flush is strong and instantaneous, and there is an efficient 
after-flush. It will work at high or low pressure from the 
water mains supply, or from a fixed water supply tank. 
We shall fully describe this exhibit next week. | 

Of particular interest to architects апа builders 15 
the travelling cradle shown by Mr. Edwin Palmer, 
250, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. (Row A, Stand 14) 
This is a most valuable invention іп our opinion, 85 
a direct means of preventing accidents, which so often 
occur in connection with the ordinary method of sling- 
ing cradles or boats for painting or repairing purposes 
It is unnecessary to describe it further than to say shortly 
that the apparatus consists of a light cradle or boat, rai 
and lowered by means of the ordinary tackle (only 
lighter and more easily worked), the head blocks 
of which run along а wire rope or cable, by the 
aid of guide lines, carrying the cradle to any part 
of the structure upon which it is proposed 10 
work, the operation being carried out by the man or men 
whilst in the cradle and without any other assistance. 
The advantage of this, in painting, pointing, writing a7 
various other kinds of work, is manifest. The wire head 
rope is tested up to eight tons, its usual burden with two 
men is less than 4 cwt. The apparatus is equally 
adapted for inside and outside work, it can be used whet- 
ever cradle work is possible, and by reason of its extreme 
lightness, easy working, and capability of adjustment, 
it can be fixed and used in innumerable case 
where it would be quite impossible to use ordinary са 
or ladders. Its use entails no obstruction of, or interfer: 
ence with, the pavement or floor, a matter of paramount 
importance in church or theatre work, and of scarcely 
less consideration to tradesmen in crowded thoroughfares: 
We specially commend this invention to the notice 0 
architects and builders. | 

Messrs. Messer & Thorpe, 8, Quality Court, Chancery 
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= The Royal Institute of British Architects. 
х: HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS —Exemine- 
Rn tions will be held on the following dates :— 

uo THs PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 13TH AND 14тн Jung, 1899. 

= Applications must be sent іп on or before the бтн May. 

b. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 13TH, l4TH, 15TH, AND 16тн 
mo Junz, 1899. Applications must be sent in on or before the бтн May. 
msn Тнв FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 23RD то THE 30TH 
ar. Jung, inclusive Applications must be sent іп on or before tbe 27TH May. 

e Testimonies af Study, &c., with the n fees, should accompany 

m- the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the undersigned, 

| | „ J. LOCKE, 
LE No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
у , 
uU 
S THE LESSON OF THE BUILDING TRADES' 
ic 5 ЕХНІВІТІОМ. 
“x HE Building Trades’ Exhibition of 1899 is one which 
te we venture to hope marks the beginning of a new 
g in these exhibitions. We do not remember to have 
ix n a more interesting one. As one of our best known 
e" hitects remarked to 15--“ Even the beastly things are 
.9 Әлеу Шегевіпр!” Happily there is much to atone for the 
ШЕ! әді ugPsence of ** the beastly things," and no one could notice 
o т “6 A stands of some of our great pottery firms without 
8 ising the improvement achieved in regard to design, 
ae well as the great strides made in respect to manu- 
е ('diture, during recent years. The same advance is to be 
SN ted in connection with the more strictly decorative ex- 
"E its. This is a point to be specially appreciated by 


hitects, Though we may not regard the transition 
m the stock pattern of the manufacturer to the 
rchitects’ own designs" as being always satis- 
tory in result ; yet the fact that architects have to a 
nsiderable extent come to see that something original 
the way of design is worth the trouble of striving for 
something distinctly to be thankful for. It is also 
bod for manufacturers, since it stimulates their 
orts in the development of the capabilities of the 
aterials and methods at their command. ^ And it 


сайы is good for the general public, іп that it all tends, 
E slowly it may be, to the fostering and cultivating of the 
t public taste in the direction of the truly beautiful. 

ес Surely по one of the general public could visit the 
£s present Building Trades’ Exhibition without being in- 
А sensibly (if not sensibly ! ) impressed with some of the ex- 
ть cellent designs and combinations of colour to be found in the 
T samples of wall coverings, mosaic work, and coloured glass 
: 5 exhibited. Nor could they fail to find satisfaction (again, in- 
jc sensibly, perhaps) in some: of the really artistic decorative 


plaster work, wood mantels, fire-places, &c. It would be 
quite too much, no doubt, to say that we might expect to 
discover much discriminative judgment amongst the general 
Г run of visitors to the exhibition ; but we are none the less 
E of the opinion that good art does influence even those who 
2 cannot understand the why and wherefore of its production 
or existence. It may seem a hopeless sort of business to 
seek for much encouragement in this direction when so 
great a mass of utter rubbish passes under the designation 
of art. But only the truly beautiful in art is permanent, 
and what is beautiful is true, and truth must prevail. 
Hence the endurance of hope for the future of English 
architecture and the allied arts in this present degenerate 
period of British art. | 

But, whilst we think that the Building Trades! Ex- 
hibition affords us encouragement in the direction we have 
indicated, we also feel that it presents architects with a 
capital object-lesson as to the part they are called upon 
to play in the development of design in relation to the 
arts and crafts. We could not help being immensely 
struck with the essential difference to be noted in two 
stands displaying precisely similar goods. Іп the one case 
the design was thoroughly architectural in character, and 
exactly adapted for its purpose of forming a part of the 
architectural whole. In the other case we had the manu- 
facturer's stock ideas duly worked out according to the 
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shop pattern, and the result wasanarticle having no relation 
to anything save its own self, and which could 
by no manner of means assimilate with the archi- 
tecture of which it ought to form a part. At the 
one stand an architect would find his own architec- 
tural sympathies distinctly aroused into appreciative criti- 
cism; at the other we venture to say he would generate no 
more enthusiasm than if he had wandered unawares into a 
tripe shop. Why should this be? There is no reason at 
all why, save that architects have been far too much in the 
habit in time past, as alas! is far too frequently the cus- 
tom still, of adopting this or that stock pattern without too 
much regard to the question of its architectural fitness for 
its specified purpose and position. If men like the late 
J. D. Sedding, E. W. Godwin, and W. Burges have left 
us any tradition at all worth preserving, itis that an archi- 
tectural work of art means 2/2 whole building, and that every 
fitment and decorative detail comprised within its final 
completion is a part of the whole, and as such is as much 
part of the architect's work as the main portion of the 
building itself. "When architects believe and understand. 
this, they give character and permanence to their work; 
when they fail to appreciate it, they fall short of the summum 
bonum of their art. If we thus regard the art of the 
architect, then the relationship of the architect to the arts 
and crafts becomes a matter of supreme importance, 
since the influence of his art must make itself felt even 
to the smallest detail which can in any way affect the 
work as a whole. And we venture to imagine it would 
not be difficult for those who take this more complete 
view of their position as architects to indulge in some 
very suggestive reflections in their perambulation round 
the present Building Trades’ Exhibition, and deduce 
more than one important lesson therefrom. 

But we think the one chief and most important lesson, 
beyond that which we have already touched upon, 15 
surely to impress architects with the ever-increasing 
necessity for them to move with the times, and to 
press into their service such of the newest and best 
developments in materials and methods of construction 
as may seem to them genuine and lasting improve- 
ments. Опе certainly does not want to experiment 
at the expense of one's clients, but it is at least equally 
important that those clients should have the benefit of 
whatever may constitute a real improvement upon older 
methods and materials. Architects would do well to 
emulate something of the progressive spirit which so 
conspicuously characterises the profession of engineering. 
At present they are altogether too conservative and 
incined to run in a groove. Exhibitions such as the 
one now open at Islington mark progress, and it is the, 
lesson of progressive development in the building trades, 
no less than in the arts and crafts, that our architects for 
the most part greatly need to learn. 


—— Jp ee 


THE CARTWRIGHT MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 


HE 115 designs submitted in the Bradford Cartwright 
Memorial Competition were duly examined by Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, К.А., the assessor, іп the early 
part of last week, and his report was considered 
at a committee meeting held on Tuesday, and 
the award in it duly confirmed. When the 
envelopes containing the names of the authors of the 
designs placed first (No. 41), second (No. 70), and third 
(No. 44) by Mr. Waterhouse were opened by Lord 
Masham, it was found that the rst premium, of £150, went 
to Messrs. |. W. Simpson & J. Milner Allen, 10, New 
Inn, Strand, W.C.; the 2nd premium, of /100, to Mr. 
A. R. Jemmett, 21, Great College Street, Westminster ; 
and the third premium, of £50, to Messrs. W. A. Pite & 
R. S. Balfour, 5, Upper Montague Street, W.C. Lord 
Masham, who is the donor of the new buildings, is stated 
to have quite approved Mr. Waterhouse's award. Тһе 
stipulations of the committee were that the build- 
ing should be erected at a total cost of £38,000, and 
should be so arranged as to serve the purposes —first, of 
an art gallery and memorial hall; and secoad, of a suite 
of mayoral reception-rooms and banqueting hall. It will 
occupy the site of the old family mansion in Lister Park. 
The selected design is, we hear, distinguished by a 
particularly admirable plan, 
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easy to quarrel with the picturesque when so charmingly 
carried out by Mr. Prior. tween this and the 
| i | picturesque of the builder's villa there is, indeed, а wide 
HE designs of domestic work are not quite so interest- gulf. Though our sketch takes in so much of the design, 

ing as usual this year, but that is as likely as | it does not show the three gables of the entrance front, 
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possible the fault of the hanging committee. А well- | which are placed at a very flat angle on plan, and have ап 


ACADEMY .—II. 


designed house by Mr. A. N. Prentice is illustrated | excellent effect. 
three times over by fairly large An unmistakably successful design is that by Mr. Edwin 
L drawings. Ав the drawings | Б, Reynolds (1631), drawn with agreeable vigour in 
are good and the design well | crayon. Тһе plan is somewhat similar to a house at Kent 
Hatch, by Mr. Mervyn Macartney, which we illustrated 
some time since іп the Britisk Architect. The little oblong 
hall, or gallery, lighted by a long range of windows, is a 
very pleasant feature, and in several other points the plan 
is suggestive. Whether we like the somewhat gaunt out- 
line of the nearer gable, there is at least a measure of 
quaintness and picturesque emphasis about the exterior 
which is attractive. Messrs. Niven and Wigglesworth 
generally produce interesting work, and their “ Hillington,” 
Walton-on-Thames (1611) shows some good bay windows 
with nice lead gutters, &c. А house of extreme simplicity, 
and for that reason of much quality, is Mr. Ernest 
Newton's House at Burley-in- Wharfedale, Entrance Front, 
(1731); this plain stóne treatment will suit its locality 
admirably. 

The interesting details of church furniture by Messrs. 
Rogers, Bone, & Cole, we indicate in a sketch. This is 
from the Church of St. Brelade's, Jersey (1614). Thereis 
may some evidence of thought and originality in Mr. 
W. D. Caroé's work, and the Church of St. Matthew's, 
Willesden (1716), is an instance. In many points of detail 
this design is fresh and interesting, and the treatment of 
the belfry tower, shown in our sketch, is one of these. 
Another good item in ecclesiastical design is the little font 


studied, the artist cannot complain 
that he is too well exhibited, but 
we have seen more interesting work 
rejected altogether. This design 
has not the quaintness of some of 
Mr. Prentice's former exhibits, 
and in some particulars does not 
seem to us very happy in propor- 
tion. The drawing is done in a 
mixture of line and solid wash, 
which produces a very strong effect, 
which is probably what nine-tenths 
of the population like best. Mr. 
Ernest George does not treat us 
to any of his house designs this 
year, but gives us instead some 


HU li capital sepia wash drawings of 
i Tower of $ am ne i quai Mu in which 
ЖОГУ nes Show him at his best in doing pic- 
Willesden мм ture architecture. Surely no 
ARCEITECTIRF ат тик ROYAL modern architect has done so 
much and so well in giving us 
picture houses. We owe him a debt of gratitude, and 
that debt could only be appropriately and suitably ac- 
knowledged by making him an Associate of the Royal | by Ralph Knott (1711), seeour sketch. The ribs running 
Academy. Only those who have seen many of his designs ' over the circular cover, and ending in conventional lilies, 
c ұлды ГЕ realize what a great deal of most admirable | would afford opportunity for a bit of good craftsmanship. 
work he has done. 


Amongst the most interesting house designs are some IRE ae ЕЕЕ 
again by Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, which, we must say, do not 
smack of architectural merit so much as the somewhat NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


vivid water-colour views he sends. In simple, low, 
cottage-like structures Mr. Voysey excels, and one is | 
curious to know what he would do in the design of a | НЕ Plasterers’ dispute with the National Association 
house which was required to be large and dignified. of Master Builders of Great Britain now threatens 
For charming pictorial architecture nothing has been ' to culminate in a general lock-out in the building 
shown lately to quite equal Mr. E. S. Prior’s model of a | trades, The Master Builders held their quarterly 
| | meeting at Birmingham on the 26th ult., 
when the de as to whether a general 
lock-out should be resorted to was dis- 
cussed. The meeting was a private one, 
but somehow or other the representative 
of the Yorkshire Post managed to publish a 
very full report of the discussion. From 
this it would appear as if the real initiative 
and practical support of the pro for a 
general lock-out were to be credited tothe 
provuan builders, excepting Birming- 
am. London and Birmingham builders 
seem to be somewhat averse to the lock 
out. The discussion showed quite a 
divided opinion amongst the members, nor 
was the final, voting anything like unani- 
` mous. i ee the following resolution, 
‚ moved by Mr. Robert Neil, of Manchester, 
and suppa ee by the delegates from 
Leeds, Коп, anchester, Hull, and 
Leicester, was duly passed :-“ That this 
meeting of the National Council recom- 
mend the association to ask the whole 
of the Building Trades Operatives' Unions 
for a definite assurance that they have no 
sympathy with the silent support in any 
way of the National Association of 
Operative Plasterers in the present dis- 
pute; and that, if such assurance is 
not forthcoming from all of them by the 
6th of May, the question and terms of a 
cottage, a plan and sketch of which we give this week. | general lock-out shall be settled at a meeting of this 
The plan is very ingenious, but might probably be made | council.” It is hardly to be-presumed that the Building 
larger in scale with advantage, as the central open area | Trades Operatives’ Unions will agree to this demand. 
appears somewhat too much of a hole. А building of this | In fact we believe they have practically declined to answer 
kind is certainly not economical in design, but it is not | the questions put to them at all, It stands to reason that 
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even if they did not altogether agree with the plasterers' 
in their dispuue, they would hardly be likely to definitely 
side with the Master Builders' Association against them. 


À coMPETITION for new rectory at Ballyshannon, Ireland, 
has just been decided. Тһе design submitted by Mr. T. 
C. Lockwood, 16, Waring Street, Belfast, was selected by 
the Select Vestry after due consideration as being the 
most suitable. 


AMoNssT the other business transacted by the Master 
Builders’ Association we may note a request from the 
Scottish Building Trades Federation asking to become 
affiliated with the association ; the request was unanimously 
agreed to. It was decided to form a Builders! Foremen's 
Society for the whole of the allied building trades. It was 
also agreed to transfer Great Grimsby to the Yorkshire 
district, and North Wales was added to the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Federation. А return was sub- 
mitted showing that the number of men locked out 
was 4,116, and the approximate number of members 
of the National Association of Operative Plasterers 
was 10,558. 


‘In the House of Commons on Tuesday evening Mr. 
Allhusen asked the First Commissioner of Works 
whether the designs by Mr. Young and Mr. Brydon 
for the new Government buildings had been definitely 
approved by the committee ; and, if not, whether he 
would procure and place in the tea.room of the 
House a sketch of a design for the new War Office 
buildings, which had been adapted at the suggestion 
of Lord Wemyss from the existing designs by Inigo 
ре for a Royal palace іп Whitehall. Mr. Akers- 

ouglas, in replying, said that the designs of Mr. 
Young and Mr. Brydon were approved by Her 
Majesty's Government before they were submitted 
to the House. He had carefully considered the 
sketch elevation prepared at the suggestion of Lord 
Wemyss, and regretted that, although externally 
attractive as a design іог a Royal palace, it 
was unsuitable for Government offices. There would 
be no useful purpose served in placing this design in 
the tea-room, unless it was accompanied by a plan 
and sections showing the nature and arrangement of the 


accommodation it would provide. In answer to Mr. 
Iu Ellis (Nottingham, Rushcliffe), Mr. Akers-Douglas 
urther said that the plans were placed in the tea-room for 
the inspection and criticism of hon. members. Certain 
alterations іп matters of detail had been suggested, and 
these suggestions would be carefully considered. Generally 
the plans had been most favourably received, and he 
should proceed with the work without any unnecessary 
delay. 


Tue enlargement of the premises of the Athenzum Club, 
so as to provide increased accommodation for the library 
and for smoking and billiard rooms, is contemplated. It is 
proposed to provide the additional space required by means 
of an additional storey, ** receding in such a manner as not 
to interfere with the graceful classic elevations," whatever 
that may mean. 
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THE various structural alterations and improvements pro- 
jected in connection with Covent Garden Theatre have 
now been practically completed. Тһе time at the disposal 
of the directors since the property came into their hands 
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has been so short (only a month) that it has been impos- 
sible to carry out the whole of the contemplated works. 
There is no new stage machinery, and the lighting of the 
auditorium by electricity also cannot be carried out this 
season. А good deal оғ redecoration has, however, been 
done; a new smoking lounge has been built over the porch ; 
the scene stores behind the stage have been remodelled, 
and the electric light installed in four colours, red, white, 
blue, and yellow. Ав we have mentioned before, Mr. 
Edwin O. Sachs is the technical adviser to the directors. 


А мовт excellent publication for architects, if it is edited 
throughout with the care which marks the first number, 
will be “Тһе Masterpieces of the Architecture and Art 
Handicrafts of all Countries and Ages." It is issued іп 
parts at 2s. each, and the author is Hubert Joly, of Witten- 
berg. The publisher is K. F. Kochler, of Leipzig. The 
part before us contains 23 quarto photographs, admirable 
in themselves, and admirably reproduced. There is 
nothing in the part which is not worth having. 


Tue Magazine of Art has just attained its majority. 
It has made a most admirable record, and the editor- 
ship has ably kept in view the aim to give examples 
of high-class work, as well as to please ‘‘the man in 
the street." Even the strength of the great publishin 
house at the back of it would not alone have suff 

to attain this without careful editorship. Some illustra- 
tions of most interesting old Gothic work in the Tyrol and 
a charming frontispiece of Mrs. Mark Currie, by Romney, 
distinguish the current number. 


Іт is announced by the Daily Chronicle that the trustees of 
the Chantrey bequest have already decided on at least four 
of their purchases from among the works exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. These are * Approaching Night," by 
Mr. Davis, R.A.; “Тһе Battle of the Nile" by Mr. 
Wyllie, A.R.A.; '* Off Valparaiso," by Mr. Somerscales, 
and “ My Lady's Garden," by Mr. |. Young Hunter. The 
highest price is £700, paid to Mr. Wyllie, and the lowest 
is £250, paid to Mr. Somerscales. 


THE annual general meeting of members of the Art Union 
of London was held on the 26th ult, the Marquis of 
Lothian, the president, being in the chair. Тһе report 
stated that the subscription for the year had enabled the 
council, after setting aside /1,246 lor works of art pre- 
sented to subscribers, to appropriate / 506 5s. for the pur- 
chase of prizes to be drawn for that day, making, with 
those awarded to unsuccessful members of ten consecu- 
tive years' standing, a total of 170 prizes. Тһе chairman, 
in moving the adoption of the report, said the society had, 
since its foundation, expended {487,000 in prizes and 
works of art. In the course of further remarks he said 
he was glad that public interest was being aroused on the 
subject of the decoration of St. Paul's Cathedral. It was 
said that the mosaics were of a Byzantine character, and 
were, therefore, not suitable. With that he entirely dis- 
agreed. If the small domes were to be'filled with mosaics, 
he could conceive of no better way of doing it than the 
way in which it was done now. Аз to the decoration of 
the stone-work, he thought it must be obvious to every one 
that if the small domes had been filled with mosaics and 
the stonework around left untouched, the work would 
have appeared very patchy and anything but effective. 
But there was a medium in all things, and he could not 
help thinking that too much colouring had been made use 
of in the decoration of the stonework. He trusted that 
in the future there would be less gilding and less colouring 
used. After the report had been adopted the Dean of St. 
Paul's was elected a vice-president, and the members of 
the council for the ensuing year were, also elected. Тһе 
drawing for prizes of works of art for the year 1898-99 
subsequently took place. 


Her Majesty the Queen is going to sit for her portrait at 
the hands of Herr von Angeli, the well-known Vienna 
painter. The painter begins his task at Windsor on the 
6th inst., and the portrait will be life-size. Henri von 
Angeli, says the Vienna correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, 
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was born at Edenburg (Hungary) in 1840, and was edu. 
cated at the Vienna and Düsseldorf Academies of Fine 
Arts. He has painted some famous historical pictures, 
including “ Магу Stuart listening to the reading of her death 
sentence." He has also produced portraits of Lord 
Т. Field Marshal von Moltke, and the Prince 
of Wales. 


А STAINED-GLASS window has been erected in the Parish 
Church at Kew tothe memory of the late Duchess of 
Teck. Itoccupiesthe eastern division of the large window 
in the Sacrarium, and has for close companion a similar 
window, placed there by the Duke of Cambridge in memory 
of his mother, the late Duchess of Cambridge, who died 
ten years ago at the age of ninety-two. Yet another win- 
dow, in memory of the late Princess Mary, is to be placed 
in the church, in the south aisle. Apart from its associa- 
tions with Royalty, it is noteworthy as being the place 
where Gainsborough was buried. 


A MEETING of the executive committee of the National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest and Natural Beauty 
was held at r, Great College Street, Westminster, last 
week, Sir Robert Hunter in the chair. It was reported 
that the negotiations for the transfer of two acres of 
primeval fenland, near Wicken, in Cambridgeshire, were 
progressing favourably. Тһе land, which is particularly 
valuable as the habitat of rare birds and plants, has been 
secured for the Trust by the good offices of Mr. H. Goss, 
F.L.S. А proposal by а lord of the manor in Devonshire 
to dedicate to the public 30 acres of ground commanding a 
magnificent view was considered, and it was decided that 
the National 
Trust would be 
К most willing to 

=== assist him in 


| carrying out his 
А] № intention. Тһе 
| | | annual general 


' — = meeting of the 
| Trust will 

| held on June 

| 22nd at ros- 
venor House. 

! 

| 


Тнк members of 
the Surveyors’ 
Institution 
visited Bristol 
last week for 
their annual pro- 
vincial con- 
| ——— —-— ference. The 
proceedings were 
Kae: over by 

r. Robert 
Vizers, the presi- 
dent of the ınsti- 


- 


Chimney есе by 


с.“ Slwood tution. One of 
ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. the most in- 
teresting sub- 


jects discussed was Mr. Chamberlain’s Small Houses 
Bil. The discussion was opened by Mr. Howard 
Martin, of London. His conclusion of the whole matter 
was that, however desirable occupying ownerships might 
be from moral and social points an view, from the business 
point of view small house property, especially in towns, 
was the worst investment any man of relatively small 
means could have. Тһе income was uncertain, whereas 
a poor man's investment should bring him in a return as 
certain as anything human could be be, free from uncertain 
liability. In the course of the discussion it was pointed 
out that Plymouth and Devonport, being such over- 
crowded towns, were distinctly favourable for the opera- 
tions of the Small Houses Bill. Mr. Martin remarked 
that if the Act should succeed anywhere it should succeed 
there; the difficulty, of course, would be to get the sites. 
Better than nothing was the verdict passed upon the 
measure by another speaker ; if they could not get a whole 
loaf they were very glad to get half of one! What а 
blessing it is to have a contented mind ! 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE BRITANNIA TRAINING COLLEGE, 
DARTMOUTH. 
ASTON WEBB, A.R.A., ARCHITECT. 
1n great building is now well on the way to execution. 
0 


The illustration forms a prominent exhibit in the 
yal Academy architectural gallery this year. 


A specification may be either lengthy or curtailed, 
according to the particulars given upon the drawings. 
Some engineers favour a short specification and prefer to 


put as much written information as possible upon the 
drawings, one reason for this being that engineers usually 


supply a number of detail drawings with their contract 
plans, which enables them to put many notes upon those 


drawings. On the other hand, architects do not usually 
supply many detail drawings, consequently somewhat 


lengthy specifications are necessary. To my mind, either 
method may be adopted if the requisite information be 
clearly given. Ican conceive of a set of plans prepared and 
written up so fully in detail that a specification as a separate 
document might become unnecessary; this sometimes 
happens in a certain class of work. Оп the other hand, I 
can scarcely imaginea specification so full in detail asto dis- 
pense altogether with the plans unless it related to a very 
small and simple erection or to general repairs or decora- 
tions. But without further discussing these two methods I 
would ask you to assume that both plans and the specifi- 
cation are necessary for general work; I will then suggest 
a form of specification which shall be curtailed and yet 
shall not detract from a full and clear description of all 
parts of the work. 

А specification should not supersede the particulars 
given upon the drawings, but should more fully explain 
those parts which the drawings do not clearly illustrate, or 
which are іп any way obscure. It is impossible to show 
every detail or give every particular upon the drawings, 


| 
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Our readers wil be glad to have these records ofa 
portion of Mr. Webb's large practice, indicating as they 
do the ability and versatility of their author. Shortly 
his design for the great South Kensington Museum will be 
before the public, and it will doubtless be the most 
important of all his work, by which he will be chiefly 
remembered. 


HILLDON, HANTS. 
For Sir AUGUSTUS WEBSTER, BART. 
ASTON WEBB, A.R.A., ARCHITECT. 


This interesting house is a very recent example of Mr. 
Webb’s work. Our illustrations are from the Royal 
Academy exhibition. 


THE SCIENCE SCHOOLS, S. KENSINGTON. 
ASTON WEBB, A.R.A. ARCHITECT. 

We illustrate the recently settled design for this fine 
block of buildings, and indicate the way in which it will 
connect as a group with Mr. T. E. Colleutt's Imperial 
Institute. 


ON WRITING A SPECIFICATION.» 
Bv F. W. MACEY. 


HERE has been so much recently written upon the 
subject of specifications that it is difficult to suggest 


* any new or original ideas, and I fear that the few remarks 


I have to make may be somewhat wearisome to many 
present, and seem like going over old ground. But those 
who have not given the subject any special consideration 
may find some of the suggestions not wholly unprofitable. 
And if further excuse is necessary, I do think that to 
bear a question discussed creates a more lasting impression 
than that of mere reading. 


E peper read at а meeting of the Architectural Association on tbe 
28 t. 


consequently a full description of those parts becomes 
absolutely essential in the specification. I take it that 
the plans give the general arrangement of the building, 
and the specification should describe the details of 
that arrangement. The plans should have figured upon 
them every important dimension, such as the lengths, 
widths, and heights of the various distinct parts of the 
building; the thickness of walls; the depth and width of 
the concrete foundations ; the sizes of floor joists, roof, and 
flat timbers ; the widths and heights of doors and windows; 
and all other similar and important parts and items. It is 
seldom that plans to a small scale are so accurately drawn 
as not sometimes to be obscure with regard to the sizes of 
certain parts unless these parts are given in figures. 

The only other particulars in writing to be put on the 
plans would be the names of the rooms and other parts of 
the building, together with any notes or references which 
might assist the description in the specification. With 
regard to small scale drawings, do not labour the eleva- 
tions by showing every brick and slate. Working 
drawings will be far clearer without too many lines, and 
there is no need to finish them like a picture. 

But in the specification I would include everything 
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except the general dimensions of the various parts of the 
building. Of course, the sizes of the joists and roof- 
timbers are always described in the specification, as well 
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as sometimes being given оп the plans ; and I see по harm 
in stating the thickness of the various walls, the depth and 
width of the concrete under the walls, or any other detail 
of the building. А specification which is full, but at the 
same time concise and to the point, will prevent mistakes 
and misunderstandings when the building is in progress. 
Need I remark that the specification should always 
agree with the drawings? 

Presuming, then, that the plans are before you, but not 
in too great detail, and that you have decided to write a 
rather full specification —what, then, is the first considera- 
tion? You must have a complete knowledge of your 
sub-ject—that is, a full grasp of the details of building con- 
struction and of the value and properties of materials. In 
otherwords, you must know what you want to describe, and, 
knowing that, you must be acquainted with the require- 
ments attendant upon those wants; and you may take it 
for granted that until you are proficient in these matters 
you will never be able to commit to writing the proper 
descriptions needful to the erection of a building. There- 
fore, I say that a complete knowledge of all the require- 
ments and details of the various trades coming within 
the scope of the architectural profession is the first con- 
sideration to efficient specification writing; and I might 
also add a knowledge of the various Acts relating to 
buildings. But it may be said that it is impossible to know 
everything, and when in doubt the only way is to put a 
provisional amount to cover any such point, and to obtain 
afterwards the information from a friend or specialist. 
This is true, and may be the only course to adopt at the 
time, but ready and accurate knowledge will benefit all 
parties concerned. 

The question then arises: What is the best way to 
obtain such knowledge? I know of only two ways, study 
and observation. What I do myself is first to read 
any works obtainable which bear upon any doubtful 
point, and I would also add that much useful informa- 
tion can sometimes be gained from trade catalogues. 
I then discuss the matter on every possible occasion 
with any one I come across who has any knowledge of the 
subject, and, further, I keep my eyes open and learn all 
I can from what is going on around me. You have only 


to pass down any street where building operations are 


in progress to gain many practical hints. 

You now proceed to write the draft specification. This 
is often hurriedly written, much being left to alter and 
supplement when revising for fair copying. This is a great 
mistake. А draft specification should be written with care 
and thought. Being fresh to the matter, even so dry a 
subject creates a certain amount of interest, and if you 
concentrate your mind upon the subject you will be less 
liable to omit many small items. Therefore, let the first 
draft be as complete as possible. I might suggest that 
when engaged upon the plans, it will be found of great 
assistance if notes are made of any obscure item coming 
under your observation at that time. Just a reminder 
here—when sending out a number of fair copies, see that 
they all agree. ) 

There is one matter which 1 should perhaps have re- 
ferred to sooner. Should the quantity surveyor write the 
specification for the architect? In the abstract it seems 
absurd to ask such a question were not this practice so 
frequently followed. Personally, I think the architect 
should write his own specification, and not delegate the 
work to another. А quantity surveyor cannot know what 
is in the architect's mind, therefore it is impossible for 
him to describe fairly that which embodies the architects 
best ideas. It is unjust to the quantity surveyor to ask 
him to attempt to doso. It is also unjust to the client, 
and the architect has no right to accept payment for 
work done by another. One other word with reference to 
the quantity surveyor. When he takes out the quantities 
it is usual for him to make notes of any omitted items on 
the architect's specification. Should he not do so, how- 
ever, the architect must run through the bills of quan- 
tities and adjust the specification to them before the 
contract is signed. 

Reverting to the subject-matter, a full specification 
will save many an anxious moment. Constant disputes 
occur with the builder, many extras crop up owing to im- 
perfect wording and omissions—ordinary care would 
prevent all this. And remember always that a specifica- 
tion isa legal document. 


Bearing somewhat on this incomplete description of. 
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work, attention might becalled to the fact that one so 
often sees іп a specification wording to this effect :—** That 
the builder is required to perform a certain work all com- 
plete,” or “all as required," or “ав necessary." This 
generalising shows the architect's ignorance of what is 
required ; and itis not reasonable to ask a man to estimate 
for something of which you yourself do not know the 
requirements. Consequently you either get an unfair 
estimate or an incomplete work, or else a squabble ensues 
with the builder as to what was intended or required. 
Should you ever be in this difficulty of not knowing what 
is necessary, then the best plan is to put a provisional 
amount and let the item work itself out in execution. 
Therefore let your terms be definite and clear. Some 
make a great point as tb which is the correct word to use, 
“ provide" or''supply." I think it very unimportant. 
There certainlyis a slight difference ; but, at the same 
time, to provide you must supply, and to supply you must 
provide. 

Agreeing, then, upon this point that a specification must 
be somewhat full, and, consequently, lengthy, what then 
is the best way to curtail the descriptions without detract- 
ing from the merits of the document? There are several 
ways. Many items which will apply to several parts of 
the building under similar conditions may be generalised. 
Thus, take, for example, the skirtings to a building. А 
general clause applicable to all skirtings may be inserted, 
somewhat to this effect: All skirtings to be rebated to 
Ноогв, tongued and mitred at angles, tongued at heading 
joints, housed into architraves, returned and mitred at 
ends, and fixed to double splayed narrow-framed grounds 
with dovetailed backings and filling out blocks, and plugged 
to walls. The only further description then necessary will 
be to refer to each particular skirting, such as:— 

Attic skirtings 7 in. by 1 in. plain deal. 

First-floor skirtings 9 in. by 1} in. moulded deal. 

And so on. 

Here, then, the description of the fixings to each separate 
class of skirtings is avoided. In the same way the back- 
ings to door and window linings, and many other items 
where the conditions are similar, may be generalised. 
Further, if any detail drawings are supplied with the 
contract plans, which I fear is not often the case, a specifi- 
cation may be much shortened without detracting from its 
efficiency by merely referring to the detail drawings in 
question, and at the same time mentioning any particular 
feature not readily gathered from those drawings. Thus, 
in about three lines, may be stated all that is necessary, 
which otherwise would perhaps occupy a dozen or twenty. 
But I fear, until it is the custom to supply detail drawin 
with the contract plans, very much cannot be made of this 
point. 

Here is another way to shorten a specification. "Take, 
for example, the windows to a building, one or two of 
which are dissimilar from the rest. I would first 
describe those, and then refer to all the others on all 
floors, in all positions, in the one item, and not describe 
them to each floor separately. Take, again, the external 
facings to brickwork. Describe any special facing first, 
and then the whole of the other facings to all parts in the 
one item without reference to special position. "There are 
many other items which may be treated in this manner. 
One more suggestion. The wording itself of a specification 
may be much curtailed by care and practice. You will 
never be able to write concisely and to the point until you 
have written many specifications. Do not labour the 
wording needlessly nor repeat yourself unnecessarily. In 
time the requisite language will come simply and quickly. 
I want it to be understood that my remarks chiefly app 
to the correct form and wording of a specification of which 
quantities do not form a part ofthe contract, or which, 
perhaps, have not even been supplied. i 

Another important point in a specification is that it 
should be readily understood, and clear. To avoid come 
fusion, tabulate as much as possible the various parts 
of a complete item of work by placing each separate 
particular under the preceding one. It will take 
more paper, but then that is always a good fault, for it will 
make the description clear at a glance. The form of tabu- 
lation I would suggest is as follows, which illustrates the 
description of a roof formed with trusses. Тһе roof to be 
formed of, say, six whole trusses and two half trusses, 
each to be placed ro ft. apart, and composed of the follow- 
ing scantlings, and the whole notched, framed, spiked, and 
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strapped together : tie beams 12 in. by 6 in., resting on 
2 ft. 6 in. by 12 in. by 3 in. tooled York templates. 


King posts out of 6 in. by 5 in. 
Principal rafters 6 in. by 4 in. 
Struts ... ... 4} in. by 4 in. 


and so on. Here it will be noticed that each separate 
component part of the roof is placed immediately under 
the preceding one until all the items have been described. 
Thus, at a moment, the sizes and particulars of any one 
special part of the roof mayi be seen. This form of 
tabulation will be found much clearer than the method 
which is so often adopted of running on the particulars of 
the various items line after line without a break, In the 
same way may be tabulated the descriptions of floors, 
windows, doors, and many other distinct items severally 
composed of many parts. 

Ав another aid to the clearness of a specification, 
divide the descriptions into many clauses, and do not make 
the clauses too long, nor omit an occasional full stop. Also 
keep the clauses well apart, and do not crowd them 
together; any item will then be quickly seen, and you will 
not have to question to which part of the building a 
description belongs. 

Conceding the point that a specification should be 
perfectly clear at a glance, the question arises: Should 
the work be divided into separate trade headings? Asa 
general principle this is unavoidable, and I think desirable; 
but I would also say, without hesitation, that very many 
distinct items of work would be clearer and more com- 
prehensible if the various trades relating to them were not 
separated, but the complete item of work described under 
the one heading, placed in whichever part of the specifica- 
tion seemed most desirable. Thus, to illustrate :— 

Take an iron casement window, with wood frame, 
linings, and the usual glass and fittings. Ordinarily this 
would come under several trades; but I would describe 
everything connected with that window under the one 
heading of, say, joiner—that is, the iron casement, the 
wood frame, linings, shutters, and finishings, the iron- 
mongery, and glass, and with, perhaps, a cross reference 
in smith, stating that the iron casements are described in 
joiner. The builder will see at a glance all the require- 
ments of that window, and the client, if he peruse the 
specification, will also have an idea how it will look when 
finished. Another example: Take an iron girder. I would 
describe under smith and founder the girder itself, the 
templates, cover stone, any cement packing, felt or lead 
seating, and the painting. Perhaps ıt might be better to 
generalise the painting under painter in the one description 
applicable to all girders and covered-up ironwork, and in 
that case a reference should be put under smith and 
founder. There will then be no excuse for the painting to 
this work escaping the builder's attention. 

When describing the work to small alterations, repairs, 
or decorations, it is almost essential to adopt this order of 
running on the description, regardless of trade headings 
and formalities. Of course, when work is let to separate 
tradesmen you cannot adopt this method. 

A building contract, which is often referred to in a 
general way as the specification, is understood to include 
the conditions of contract, the form of contract—that is, 
the actual agreement ; and the specification of the subject 
matter embraced in the contract. The conditions of 
contract and the form of contract should only embody, 
so to speak, the actual legal requirements which, taken 
by themselves, do not affect the description and value 
of the work and materials. These strictly legal clauses I 
do not propose to touch upon. 

But it will often be found in many specifications that 
under the leading conditions of contract are placed many 
clauses which do not actually affect the amount of the 
estimate. This, I think, is a mistake, for at the time of 
‘tendering, a builder so often only hurriedly scans the con- 
ditions of contract; and, when reading them over again, 
preparatory to signing the contract, man unfortunately, 
find there are several items included which he has omitted 
to price in his estimate. The client does not always see his 
point, and the builder either has to bear the loss or throw 
up the work. This remark chiefly applies to a work for 
which no bills of quantities have been prepared. 

But that part of the contract, or, in other words, the 
specification itself, of the actual work and material, should 


embody every item which may in any way affect the esti- 
mate ; therefore, under the general clauses, or preliminary 
items, as they are often called, I would include the follow- 
ing matters, which are so often to be found only under the 
conditions of contract. The date of completion—this re- 
quirement may necessitate an extra allowance for overtime 
or other special employment of labour; the mode of pay- 
ment—under certain conditions the builder may require 
to borrow money to enable him to carry on the work 
between the times allotted for payment ; keeping the work 
in repair for a stated period after completion—this may 
necessitate an allowance to cover any matter which may 
crop up under this item; the insurance fees and fees to 
any authority should also be included under this heading 
of preliminary items, as also any other matter not coming 
under a trade heading which may possibly require a price. 
Just a hint as to the outside cover of a specification—put 
as a reminder in red ink a note of the insurance and date 
of completion. One is apt to forget these things. 

Then as to the marginal references. It will be found a 
great convenience to all parties if a marginal note is given 
to each distinct item of work. It will then be seen at a 
gence where a “' bath casing ” is placed, or the “ spandril 

aming to a staircase,” instead of having to wade through 
pages of other subject matter. In addition to the marginal 
notes, I would put all the principal items under sub-head- 
ings, SO to speak, in their respective trades. Such as all 


| wood staircases under a sub-heading of “ Staircases” in 


carpenter and joiner; similarly, all casement windows 
under a sub-heading of “ Casement Windows,” and all 
other such divisions of work. And when you come to the 
many minor items which only require a separate clause to 
each, these might be put under the one sub-heading 
* Other Items ” or “ Other Fittings." These sub-headings 
should be written across the page. 

As ¡to numbering the clauses. This, I think, very 
important. It will be found of great assistance to be able 
to refer to the number of a clause in a letter when calling 
the builder’s attention to any special part of the work, as 
also in the case of cross-references when referring from one 
part of the specification to another. Each separate clause 
need not necessarily be numbered, but only each distinct 
item of work which may embrace several clauses. As to 
marginal sketches to illustrate rather involved parts of the 
specification, I think in many cases these will be found 
very useful. I would then suggest that the lithographer 
take them direct from the architect’s sketches. If the 
specification is typewritten or fair-copied in the office, 
then either.do all the sketches yourself, or else see for 
yourself that they are copied correctly. 

Where should provisional amountsand prime cost items 
come in a specification ? Should each amount come under 
the trade in question to which it refers, or should they all 
in a body be put together? I think no hard and fast 
rulecan be applied to this, but small provisional amounts 
should run on with the subject-matter to which they 
refer; and distinct and perhaps more costly provisional 
amounts, of which there may be no other description 
in connection, should be all placed together under the one 
heading ‘ Provisional Amounts,” either immediately | 
following the preliminary items or else at the end of the 
specification. The general run of ‘‘ Prime Cost Items" 
usually apply more to small matters, and these, I think, 
should follow the items to which they refer; but if of any 
considerable amount, I would then put them also under 
the heading “ Provisional Amounts.” 

Should a specification have an index similar to that 
provided with a technical or scientific work ? I think this 
would be very useful, and it certainly would make а 
specification a more complete and handy document. The 
index need only refer to the principal items. Sometimes 
it is difficult in a specification to locate the description of 
a particular part when there is no distinct mark or name 
оп thedrawing. Some employthe points of the compass ; 
this is very well if they will apply, but when you get a 
position perhaps centrally situated, it rather fails in its 
objects. I prefer in such cases to put a number or a letter, 
and that perhaps in a circle, against the part in question, 
and so refer to it in the specification. Many of these 
references will not be required, as the drawings will 
generally be sufficiently clear to locate the descriptions by 
referring to the ordinary parts of the building by nameor , 
position. 
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Should an old specification be referred to when describ- 
ing the work relating to another building? I think only so 
far as the general clauses are concerned, such as those 
under the preliminary items, the preambles to the various 
trades and the other general covering clauses under those 
trades. But thedetails of the work I would write entirely 
in the first place without any reference whatever to a 
former specification. All detailed descriptions cannot be 
exactly alike, and you will be far more likely to put in an 
necessary variation of the detail in question if you thin 
it out as you go along, than if you copy an old description 
and alter it afterwards to suit, use when you copy an 
Sa you cannot properly be thinking out the details your- 
self. 

To obviate omitting, so to speak, any of the general 
items common to all work, have by your side a form or 
tabulated index of the items coming under the various 
trades. This can be looked down at a glance, and all the 
items extracted which may be required. 

There is one word in a specification of which the mean- 
ing is often disputed. It is the word “ best” when applied 
to workmanship and materials, especially to materials, and 
is, I grant, somewhat ambiguous. But I would not use 
such terms as “ best finest," “extra best," “ super best,” 
'! best, best,” and so on, but merely employ the word best 
once and for all, and attempt to define its meaning. Here 
is a suggested definition of this word :— The word “ best,” 
as applied to materials, articles, and workmanship, shall 
mean that there is no superior quality of material or finish 
of article in the market, and no better class of workman- 
р obtainable. In fact, by defining this word “ best,” it 
will only be necessary to mention it in the one clause when 
stating that all materials and workmanship are to be of the 
best quality and class. 

We are all apt to fall into the error of describing certain 
materials mechanically, such as timber from a market 
which has long since been entirely exhausted, or stone from 
a worked-out quarry, or we use misleading and'exaggerated 
language, “timber free from knots," demanding what, in 
out own minds, we never expect to obtain. We should 
only specify what we can get, what we mean to have, and 
then see that we get it. At the same time we must not 
lose sight of tbe fact that our endeavour must be to obtain 
the most suitable and best material procurable in the mar- 
< and that the work when executed shall be a credit to 
all. 

As to the question of sub-contracts, this, I fear, would 
take some time to discuss, but, as a general rule, let a sub- 
contract go through the general contractor ; but when this 
is impossible, then make the sub-contractor subject to all 
the conditions of the main contract equally with the general 
contractor; and in the main contract stipulate that the 
general contractor is to give every facility to the sub-con- 
tractor and allow him the use of his scaftolding and plant. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BUILDING TRADES’ EXHIBITION. -II. 


HE exhibition presented a completed and business-hke 
appearance on Monday, and those who delayed visiting 
until this weék had the advantage of seeing the show at 
its best. It is an exhibition which grows upon one after 
two or three visits, and опе realises its representative 
character more after getting to know it better. We have 
no doubt at all but that all who have visited the exhibition 
have found it thoroughly interesting and well worthy of 
their: attention. Indeed, we think that if only such a 
really representative display could be got together even 
every second year, it would serve the very useful purpose 
of bringing architects and manufacturers more generally 
into touch with each other. Our opinion is that there is 
far too little business intercourse between the two, and 
hence too little mutual understanding as to the require- 
ments of the one and the capabilities of the other. 

We have been obliged to hold over until our next issue 
an illustrated article, descriptive of the “ Luxfer ” prism 
lights and electro-glazing, which are exhibited by the 
British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Limited. After seeing 
the practical application of these lights, which is not 
possible at the Agricultural Hall, we are of opinion that 
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these constitute two of the most important inventions we 
have seen for some time in connection with the building 
| trades. 

The fine set-out of wood chimney-pieces to be seen at 
| the stand of Mr. John P. White, of Bedford, constitutes 
. one of the specially architectural features of the exhibition. 
Here we have something decidedly architectural in design, 
and manufactured with a genuine appreciation of such 
architectural quality. There are designs by Messrs. Ll. 
Morris, Henry Wilson, C. Н. B. Quennell, C. Е, 
Mallows, C. F. A. Voysey, Alfred Cox, George Jacks, 
and E. T. Hall. Тһе 22 designs here exhibited make a 
most interesting show, in itself alone worth a visit, and 
if you do not approve all the designs, they at least help to 
set one thinking. Тһе best of the lot to our mind is the 
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one by Мг. ІЛ. Morris, which is excellently detailed 
and broad and simple in effect. We illustrate a little 
garden seat, which, in its quaint simplicity and artistic 
effect, is characteristic of the good work which Mr. 
White appears to delight in producing. 

Whilst we have such excellent material as Anaglypta 
(the Anaglypta Co., Limited, Stand 65, Row С) pre 
duced in such capital designs, excellently decorated, it ıs 
architects’ own fault if they cover their walls with inferior 
materials and design. Wehave nothing but praise for the ar- 
tisticexcellenceof theexamplesof Anaglypta here shown. We 
note specially the three excellent wall-filling designs at the 
back of the stand, admirable in themselves and ve 
pleasingly decorated. The richoco (?) design at the lett 
hand is one of the most agreeable filling patterns we have 
seen for some time past, and is charmingly decorated in 
silver and green. 

There is a very good display made by the Lignomur 
Company at Stand 51, Row B, of their specialities in reliet 
decorations for dados, fillings, ceilings, friezes, &c. This 
excellent decorative material is not only inexpensive and 
easily hung, but it is thoroughly decorative in itself, and 
also retains its relief. 

We must just say a further word in respect to 
the exhibits of the Mosaic Manufacturing Co. The 
most conspicuous feature in these is undoubtedly the 
admirably successful way in which the colours are blen 
In some of the panels this is very particularly noticeable. 
Here is one showing a mixture of Irish green and dovt 
(Bardiglia), about the most charming blending of colour 
we have ever seen. Іп design, too, the company seem 10 
have considered this question of colour with more than 
ordinary care. This is the sort of work to really interest 
architects. 

One of the artistic stands in the exhibition is that of the 
United Asbestos Co., at which are to be noted some 
most excellently designed panels in their patent “ Sala: 
mander," which not only admirably lends itself to good 
decorative effect by reason of the quality of its texture, but 
possesses also the very practical and valuable features 
being both fire-proof and sanitary. 

The samples of “ Muraline," muraline canvas, embossed 
muraline crépe, &c., shown by the Muraline Co. at 
Stand 44 A, Row В, are particularly worthy of the notice 
of visitors. The patterns generally are very excellent, the 
colours good, and the forms agreeable. The embo 
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patterns give excellent effects, and the texture of the 
canvas pieces is exceedingly good. The prices range from 
25. 6d. to 30s. per piece, a sufficiently wide range to suit 
every.need as regards cost. 

e alluded last week to the samples of modern leaded 


lights and .stamed glass exhibited by Messrs. Walter ). 
Pearce, Limited, of 
Manchester. We 
now illustrate one 
or two designs of 
leaded work by Mr. 
Pearce. Visitors to 
this stand should 
not fail to go inside 
and see the natural 
colours of the glass, 
which are made up 
with admirable judg- 
ment and fine artis- 
tic effect. Тһе de- 
signs are generally 
most excellent. 

There is a fine 
collection of archi- 
tectural terra-cotta 
at the stand of 
Messrs. J. Stiff & 
Sons, of Lambeth. 
The great reputation 
of this well-known 
firm is well sustained 
by the high quality 
of the examples here set out, which dominated by a 
Corinthian capital in high relief, which admirably brings 
out the characteristic general excellence of Messrs. 
Stif's manufacture in this class of work. Their sanitary 
een also contributes an important feature to their 
stand. | 

А very large and comprehensive exhibit is that of 
Messrs. Ewart & Son, of 350, Euston Road, N.W., which 
includes their well-known ventilators, geysers, radiators, and 
baths. Their agate porcelain bath is a metal bath covered 
with porcelain enamel, which is stated to beofsuch hardness 
as to expand with the metal it covers. The “ Pagoda ” soil 
pipe is also a new introduction which promises well. One 
ventilator amongst the many shown particularly attracted 
our notice. This is made up in copper, most excellently 
designed with a capitally effective result. It shows very 
clearly that a ventilator can be made a sightly object, 
though it is evident enough that, whilst architects grumble 
at the necessity for these excrescences to their buildings, 
they take precious little trouble to ensure that they shall 
have some quality of sightliness about them. 

The excellent show made by Messrs. Stanley Bros., 
Limited., Nuneaton (Row E, Stand дт), is as com- 
prehensive as it is good. The fine quality of their 
salt-glazed and other bricks are seen to good advan- 
tage in the brick building they have erected. Their 
salt-glazed bricks exhibit a splendid colour and sur- 
face, and the body of the brick is thoroughly vitreous 
right through: we have had experience of these bricks, 
and so can testify of personal knowledge to their 
admirable qualities, and what is perhaps of considerable 
consequence to the mercantile spirit of the age, they are 
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as cheap as they are good. The white and coloured 
glazed bricks are of specially good quality, the glaze prac- 
tically forming part of the body of the brick, so thorough 
and complete is the fusion of the two; moreovet the 
glaze wil stand the ink test, which further ptoves the 
special excellence of the glaze. We were much pleased 
with the natural granite glazed sills, balusters, and 
capping, which should find a ready and extensive market. 
Special attention should also be called to the semi- 
encaustic tiles, in red and buff, excellent in colour, and 
with hard smooth face. The firm's blue bricks should not 
be forgotten, and their red chimney pots, ridge tiles, and 
terminals are particularly worth noticing, if only for the 
splendid colour, and finish of surface. | 

The Mural Decorations Co. have a very interesting 
stand, at which they exhibit not only examples of their 
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patent fibrous plaster decorative work, which we have had 
occasion several times to commend very highly, but also a 


-new system of terra-cotta and wire lathing for fireproof 


construction. This latter they exhibit in.a variety of 
practical applications, which well illustrate the advantages 
claimed for it. We givea small illustration of the method, 
which does not, however, adequately indicate the strength 
and rigidity of the system. It 1s, of course, thoroughly fire- 
proof. The dome built up on the centre of the stand by 
this method affords a capital example of an excellent form 
of application. There are some delightfully modelled little 
caryatides in the fibrous plaster, the capabilities of which 
for high-relief decoration are very great. 

The patent sliding and reversible sash window ex-. 
hibited by Messrs. W. G. & L. England, Summer Lane 
Mills, Barnsley, Stand 17, which we referred to last 
week, we now give an illustration 
of. This is undoubtedly one of 
the best windows on the market, 
for it combines the advantages of 
ап easy and ready detachment of 
sashes from the frame with the 
ordinary form of sliding sashes. 
The fittings are exceedingly 
simple, and are in full view. 
The sasbes can be readily and 
completely reversed into the 
room for cleaning purposes, 
whilst, by the removal of two 
screws, they may be instantly 
detached from the frame for 
reglazing, or the attachment 
of new cords, without inter- 
ference with any of the beads. Our illustration shows the 
top sash reversed into the room for cleaning. One other 
excellent point we must not omit to mention, and that 
is that, when the sashes are closed, the window is quite 
weather-proof. 

The stand of Messrs. Candy & Co. (special position 4), to 
which we briefly alluded last week, comprises excellently 
selected and arranged samples of their architectural terra-. 
cotta, buff terra-cotta facing bricks, granitic vitreous paving. 
bricks, fire bricks, salt-glazed bricks, white and coloured. 
glazed-bricks, buff chimney tops, &c. "Nothing could be 
better in colour than the buff goods here displayed, whilst 
the architectural terra-cotta shows a quality of manufacture 
and finish it would be hard indeed to surpass. The buff 
bricks,:too, are of splendid quality, whether for architect- 
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ural or engineering work, the body of the brick being 
thoroughly hard and solid right through. They have been 
very largely used in Government buildings at Aldershot 
and Dover, and abroad, whilst they are also to be supplied 
for the military buildings to be erected on Salisbury Plain. 
In this connection we may mention also the buff paving 
bricks which have been adopted in the paving of stables 
at Aldershot and many other cavalry barracks throughout 
the kingdom. A noticeable feature in the white and 
coloured glazed bricks is that the body of the brick and the 
glaze are so thoroughly fused together that there can be no 
cracking and shaling off of the latter. The salt-glazed bricks 
show a highly glazed and thoroughly impervious surface, 
and the same may be said of the glazed stoneware sanitary 
pipes, which, by the way, are quite unaffected by the 
strongest acids. These latter have just been used іп the 
drainage works at Chillingham, Kent, and are to be 
employed in similar works at Brightlingsea. Some very 
excellent specimens of colour burning are shown in con- 
nection with the architectural terra-cotta, though, to our 
mind, nothing can be better than the buff of Messrs. 
Candy's general exhibits. 

А very excellent display of wood mantelpieces is made 
by the Bath Cabinet Makers! Co., Limited, (Stand тоо), 
including а number of mahogany inlaid fireplaces and 
overmantels, together with fumigated oak chimney-pieces, 
&c. An oak door and numerous examples of carved and 
inlaid work, repoussé metal panels, grilles, hinge-plates, 
&c., suitable for interior woodwork, are also shown. 

Messrs. Jas. Brooke & Sons, Halifax (special position 
3) таКеа very attractive display of their glazed bricks 
and other glazed ware. They exhibit a majolica 
glazed fireplace, which is an excellent example of 
a really sensible and artistic way of treating а fire- 
place. Amongst Messrs. Brooke's specialities, we ma 
particularly mention their patent ** Grip" wall tile, whic 
is fixed readily and securely without nails or screws to the 
wall by running them on to specially cut laths fixed hori- 
zontally to the wall. The grip is perfectly secure, as can 
be easily determined by the section of tiling here shown. 
The “ Duplex ” drain pipe is another excellent speciality 
in which a firm base, true alignment, and a perfect cement 
joint are the points chiefly aimed at. We give illustrations 
of these two specialities. Тһе“ Silex” stone for steps and 
landings, &c., also exhibited by Messrs. Brooke & Sons, 
in the form of steps and paving is one of the very hardest 
and most durable of natural stones that can be used for 
this purpose, and it has an excellent clean colour surface. 
It has been tested with a crushing strain of 17,106 lbs. to 
the cubic inch, or 1,100 tons per cubic foot; absorption 
іго2 рег cent. . 

The Somerset Trading Co., Limited, Bridgwater, exhibit 
a roof covered with their patent improved roofing tiles. 
These tiles are laid with a lap of 24 in., and having a 
transverse bar on the upper surface, and a transverse 
groove on the under side; there is a complete check to 
the driving of wind and rain or snow under the tiles. The 
tiles are excellent in colour and of good texture through- 
out. The company also show a variety of other goods in 
the way of ridge-tiles, finials, and bricks, together with 
Phillip's lockjaw tiles, Poole's tiles, &c. 

The * Acme" chimney cowls and ventilators shown by 
Messrs.Thomas Ash & Co., 37, Cannon Street, New Street, 
Birmingham, at Stand 31, Row A, we 
give some idea of in the accompany- 
ing illustration. They have been very 
largely and successfully adopted, as 
» the testimonials received abundantly 
prove. There are over тоо of the 
“Асте” ventilators applied to the 
factory of the Birmingham Small Arms 
Co., Limited, and of these the manager 
writes: “ We consider these ventilators 
thoroughly effective and satisfactory." 
They have also been applied to the 
new technical schools and public library at West Brom- 
wich, with results that are stated to be “ very satisfactory," 
and the same appear to have been attained in the schools, 
mansions, manufattories, and many other buildings, public 
and private, to which they have been applied. 

Amongst the firms representing the painting trades 
may be mentioned Aspinall’s Enamel, Limited, who have 
a very prominent stand, showing the application of their 
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enamel and other manufactures, and Messrs. Randall, Вгов., 
Stand No. 70, include various varnishes, &c., and their 
beautiful Paris white japan. 

Messrs. Major & Co., Ltd., of Hull (Stand 131), exhibit 
their speciality, ** Solignum," which is undoubtedly a most 
economical and valuable solution for the treatment of 
wood, stone, and brick. It is used in the place of tar and 
paint for out-door work, but to our liking it is much better 
and cleaner in appearance for fences, sheds, kennels, &c. 
It preserves wood and walls from dampness, vermin, and 
decay. 

" Verndlene " is a water paint manufactured by Messrs. 
Mejer, Greenwood & Son, Limited, of Hull (Stand 48, 
Row B), for which it is claimed that it is non-absorbent of 
moisture ; has a body equal to and more durable than oil 
paint; sets slowly without retarding ultimate drying; 
15 easy of working, thoroughly washable, disinfecting and 
withal odourless; dries with a uniform flat surface ; and 
can be painted, varnished, and gilded upon in any way 
desired. It is made in 58 lime and gas resisting stock 
shades, and another feature is that it can be kept in stock 
without deterioration. At the exhibition Messrs. Mejer 
show upon screens various treatments of wall surfaces by 
“ Vernolene," together with wood panels showing colour 
and varnish combined. 

Messrs. Sissons Bros. & Co., Limited, of Hull, illustrate 
the capabilities of their excellent washable distemper 
(Hall's patent) by the very practical method of decorating 
a building in miniature inside and out with the distemper. 
The very noteworthy merits of this distemper we referred 
to at length only the other week (page 285 ante). Messrs. 
Sissons also exhibit a sample of wood showing the advan- 
tage of using the distemper as a priming for outside work. 

Messrs. Oates & Green, Limited, of Halifax, have 
a large assortment of lavatory basins—these are in white 
glaze and the firm's well-known salt glaze-ware ; there are 
also included in great variety sinks, pipes, interceptors, 
gully traps, &c. 

Mr. Geo. Jennings, of Lambeth, shows a capital variety 
of his well-known specialities in sanitary ware and appli- 
апсев. 

Messrs. John Knowles & Co. of Pancras Road, N.W., 
have a large and varied exhibit of sanitary goods. 

Noticeable at the stand of Messrs. Geo. Skey & Со, 
Limited, Tamworth, is an excellent sink standard and 
waste. A variety of other sanitary goods are to be noted 
here, including traps, channels, interceptors, &c. 

The stand of Messrs. J. Mitchell & Co., Craven House, 
Drury Lane, W.C. (Stand 7, Row С), is of special interest 
from a sanitary point of view. Their “ Syphon " closet is 
quite a new and very excellent form, designed to prevent 
syphonage and consequent breakage of the water seal in 
the bottom of the pan, a not unusual result in connection 
with the ordinary syphon closet when a pail of slops is 
emptied into it. We have carefully examined the closet, 
and it appears to us to fulfil its purpose effectively. No 
head flush is required, and the closet is very compact, and 
if one might use the expression self-contained. The white 
enamelled urinal, in which the flushing is accomplished by 
means of holes pierced through the fire-clay itself, par- 
ticularly merits notice. There are no metal pipes to 
become corroded, or get out of order, and the whole is 
a very excellent piece of sanitary ware. Тһе other 
exhibits at this stand comprise a great variety of sanitary 
ware and appliances, which well repay careful inspection. 

The Brilliant Sign Co., Limited, 38, Gray’s Inn Road, 
W.C. (Stand No. 49), makea capital display of numerous 
examples of '' Brilliant " concave metal letters, &c., for all 
kinds of advertising purposes and for tablet and window 
decoration. 

The ‘ Warrington" Bond-Iron Syndicate, Limited, 
Dorset Street, Clowes Street, West Gorton, Manchester, at 
Stand 25, Row А, show two kinds of wall ties, which should 
find an extensive adoption in London. Over 1,750,000 
are stated to be already in use in the country. These wire 
ties are very simply constructed, and the advatages claimed 
for this form of ties are (1) the greatest possible strength 
with theleast possible material; (2) cheapness, obvious from 
its construction; (3) no obstruction offered (by the cavity 
wall tie) in the cavity for the lodgment of mortar or other 
substances; (4) do not hold or convey damp or moisture ; 
(5) obviates the necessity of through headers in faced 
walling. There is further no necessity for cutting or 
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chipping the bricks, as the tie сап be bent to fit into the 
courses, thus effecting a great saving of time. 

Messrs. C. Green & Co., of Wellgate, Rotherham, are 
exhibiting in the gallery a method of wood block flooring, 
in which the principle of interlocking the blocks is so in- 
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geniously contrived that any two sides of separate blocks | 


can be fitted the one to the other quite readily. Тһе 
method of fixing is simple, and the interlocking thoroughly 
secure.  Messrs. Green's principal exhibit, however, is 
a building block, or tile, or floor block, so made or moulded 
as to have suitable grooves on one or more of its sides, so 
that the blocks fit one another when placed in position, 
thus forming a perfect joint. Any of the sides can be 
squared or set at any desired angle as may be convenient. 
These tiles or blocks can be laid horizontally or vertically. 
These inventions merit careful attention. 

In the electrical exhibition the first stand to meet the 
‚visitor’s eye is that of Messrs. Julius Sax & Co., Limited, 
of 110, Coldharbour Lane, Camberwell, S.E. Тһе 
principal feature of this exhibit is the “ Eagle " patent arc 
lamp, for which it is claimed that it is almost ап impossi- 
bility for it to get out of order. This is a particularly 
effective form of lamp. They also exhibit electric bells, 
indicators, fire and burglar alarms of various descriptions, 
all kinds of electric fittings, and many other things in the 
shape of switches, tell-tale clocks, &c. All Messrs. Sax & 
Co.'s exhibits show a keen appreciation of all the newest 
and best developments in electrical appliances. 

The next is that of Messrs. Drake & Gorham, 66, Victoria 
Street Westminster, S.W., and here may be seen their 
“ Jandus” patent enclosed arc lamp, which has been supplied 
to H.M. Government, the London County Council, the 
principal provincial corporations, &c.—recommendations in 
themselves. 

At the further end of this hall is the stand of the 
Edison and Swan United Electric Light Co., Limited, 
of Ediswan Buildings, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
The many exhibits here displayed afford a good illustra- 
tion of this well-known firm's manufacture, which include 
electric light Sue in great variety, both as regards 
design and material. 

Mr. J. M. Doughty, of 110, Albany Street, Regent’s 


Park, exhibits wrought iron and copper fittings of varied 


designs for electric light, oil, and gas. 

The Cranstone Engineering Works, Limited, Hemel 
Hempstead (Stand No. 38), show a hand-power warehouse 
lift, but hoisting tackle forms the principal exhibit, and 
the self-sustaining quick-speed sack hoist is of special 
interest. We understand they have recently patented a 
great improvement in hydraulic lifts, by which a very im- 
portant saving of water is effected. This we shall refer 
to on a future occasion. 

The Patent Vulcanite Roofing and Asphalte Co., 
Limited, of Dace Road, Old Ford Road, London, E., and 
Belfast, exhibit samples of vulcanite roofing, also of 
asphalte damp-course, and felts for general building 
purposes апа those unable to pay a visit should write 
to the company for a catalogue. 

Some patent glass wall tiling is shown by the Newellite 
Glass Tile Co., Limited, of 139, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. By means of the Newellite patent process 
a sheet of opal glass of any colour is converted into an opal 
tile of great beauty, soft tone, and high reflecting power, 
which, properly fixed with a backing of cement to a wall 
surface, is practically indestructible. By means of a second 
patented process a design in any colour or colours can be 
transferred and permanently burnt into the surface of this 
tile, with the result that at a very slight cost an excellent 
decorative effect can be produced. 

The Kauri Timber Co., Limited, whose agents are 
Messrs. Foy Morgan & Co., of London, are exhibiting 
samples of Jarrah wood, which illustrate the value of the 
wood for various purposes. 

А patent iron joint for stoneware pipes and connections 
for main sewers and house drains and for low-pressure 
water mains is shown by Mr. Ernest Smith, 82, Coldhar- 
bour Lane, S.E., at Stand 59, Row C. It is designed to 
ensure such joints being thoroughly watertight, and from 
our inspection of the form and ше ба іп which this joint 
is constructed we are of opinion that the patentee's object 
should be completely attained. The patentee does not 
claim, however, to have invented a new joint, but to have 
adapted the best known mechanical water-tight joint to a 
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new purpose. Тһе joints in use for iron water mains are 
familiar to all engineers, and these are the joints that the 
patentee now applies to stoneware pipes by fitting an iron 


, socket and spigot on to a butt-ended stoneware pipe. The 


cement used to fix the iron fittings on to the stoneware 
consists of sulphur and gypsum ; the fixture is permanent, 
and it is impossible to detach the iron fittings without 
breaking the stoneware. It has been found that the most 
convenient way to make the joint is to place a strip of 


. lead around the inside of the socket, push the spigot home, 
_ and caulk up the lead. The lead is supplied the proper 


| tig 


thickness to fill the annular space between the socket and 
the spigot by being pressed through a steel die, and a very 
slight amount of caulking makes the joint perfectly water- 

ht. A length of sewer jointed in this way has been 


_ tested up to 50-lbs. pressure оп the square inch, and a pair 
| of g-inch pipes have been jointed up and tested to 150 lbs. 


ee 


on the square inch. 

One of the most important novelties amongst the sani- 
tary exhibits is an adjustable automatic water-closet, 
shown by Мг. D. Hurst, 91, Manchester Road, Swinton, 
at Stand 15, in Bay. This closet, which Mr. Hurst 

а designates the 
" Record," and 
which we here 
illustrate, ар- 
pears to be а!) 
that the patentee 
claims for it. 1t 
is an indisputa- 
ble gain to mini- 
mise all the 
machinery con- 
nected with 
water-closet con- 
struction, and 
Mr. Hurst seems 
to have done 
this in a very 
eficient and 
simple manner. 
The seat is actu- 
ated by working 
on two levers 
with fulcrums on 
the seat,brackets 
with a lift of 1 in. 
at theback. The 
valve is worked 
by the action of 
the seat, which 
closes the way to 
the basin when 
the closet is in 
use, and at the 
same time opens 
the supply pipe 
to the flushing 
cylinder. The 
ball valve rises to 
; a seating when 
the required quantity of water is in the cylinder. The 
flush is strong and instantaneous, and there is an after- 
flush of half-gallon of water to fill up and seal the trap in 
the basin. It is an anti-frost closet, and cannot possibly 
freeze up like the ordinary closets, as no water stands in 
the cistern or retainer, which fills only when the seat is 
depressed in time of use. 

Almost the first thing which attracted our attraction 
amongst the splendid variety of exhibits shown by Messrs. 
J. Cliff & Sons, of Leeds and London, was a little hob 
grate done in rough mottled green bricks, with green 
hearth in front—a model of simplicity. Messrs. Clifr's 
faience, architectural terra-cotta, buff building bricks, 
glazed bricks,and majolica constitute the main architectual 
features of the stand, but, as we mentioned last week, there 
are a great number of sanitary specialities and patents. 

The Valveless Syphon Co., of Kirkstall, Leeds, Stand 
No. 89, show their well-known “ Waterwitch " and 
* Neptune” cisterns and fittings. Тһе “ Direct Kirk- 
stall" cistern is designed so that itis brought into opera. 
tion by the least movement of the pull, this renders 
it specially suitable for use in schools, hospitals, asylums, &c. 
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We should like again to mention the fine effective 
stand of Mr. James Gibbons with its artistic hangings 
and arrangement. There is an admirable variety of metal 
work exhibited here, some of which is to be specially noted 
for its excellence of design. Needless to say the manu- 
facture and finish of all Mr. Gibbons's work is of the 
highest quality. 

In our notice of Messrs. Rockhill Bros.’ hot-air stoves 
and boilerlast week there was an obvious mistake made 
in regard to the warming capacity of the latter. This 
boiler will heat 150ft. of four-inch pipe, this warming 
alone 12,500 cubic feet of air; fire and boiler together, 
20,500 cubic feet of air. 

Mr. Mark Gentry, of Sible, Hedingham (Stand 95), has 
a large stall of red clay goods, including red facings, rubbers, 
arch bricks, and moulded and enriched bricks. 

The N.A.P. Window Company, of 159, Victoria 
Street, S. W., have an exhibit of their specialities, the 
merits of which we have often referred to. 


The Threlkeld Granite Co., Limited, of Keswick, 
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Cumberland (Stand No. [63), have for many years manu- | 


factured granite steps, masonry, macadam, and blocks, with 
which manufacture their name is closely identified. They 
have now taken up the manufacture of granite tiles, and 


some capital samples of these in various colours and | 


designs are shown at the exhibition. One of the great 
features of these tiles is that the colours penetrate 


| 
| 


into the tile at least a $ of an inch, backed up | 


to a full thickness of seven-eighth inch thick of pure granite | tive Builders and their little ways.” 


sand and Portland cement, subjected to a high pressure in 


steel moulds, after which the tiles are immersed in water | 


for a certain period, to render the material thoroughly 
sound, in the usual way adopted for a concrete of the 
highest quality. Being so constructed, the material—after 
being thoroughly matured—is quite impervious to mois- 
ture, is frost-proof, and is eminently adapted for any class 


of flooring, particularly where great durability is ot utmost | 


importance. Тһе tiles may be manufactured according to 
the architect’s own design and colouring. Some of the 
designs shown are very effective. 

A specially fine display of sanitary stoneware is made 
by Mr. James Woodward, of Swadlincote, including a 
great variety of pipe connections, intercepting traps, and 
channels, together with a patent syphonic closet, several 
earthenware closets, lavatories, and urinals, and a ** Dulce 
Domum" chimney-top. Mr. Woodward's manufactures 
are too well known and highly esteemed to need much 
description. 

We have been compelled to hold over a number 
of notices until next week. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


LIERNUR'S PNEUMATIC SEWAGE SYSTEM. 


EAR SIR.—Referring to your *'Engineering and 
D Sanitary Notes,” in your issue of 14th April, and in 
which mention is made “that the diagrams need the 
addition of trap ventilation to make them acceptable to 
English or American experts," may I point out that it 
was not considered necessary, nor practicable, to add such 
a small detail as trap ventilation. This is, as a matter of 
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course, the case, and the best English and American types 
are employed at Trouville-sur-Mer, Kortingdorf, &c. 

As to all other traps and syphons in the house branches, 
there cannot possibly exist a more efficient ventilation 
than ours, for our complete network of tubes is constantly 
under depression (vacuum) from the houses to the pumping 
station. 

Escapes of sewer gas, &c., are therefore practically im. 
possible, the noxious gases being drawn off every day ам 
burned under the boilersat the works. 

Trusting you will find space for this. 

Yours truly, 
Liernur's English Syndicate, Ltd. 
Fred. А. Donal, Secretary. 
Cannon Street House, 
100, Cannon Street, Е.С. 
May 3rd, 1899. 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS, 


Architectural Association.—May 12th, 7.30 p.m. Mr. 
G. V. Poore, on “Soil and Aspect in Relation to the 
D welling- House." 

Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. —May 6th, 6,30. 
Annual Dinner at Whitehall Rooms. 

Bristol Society of Architects.—May 8th. Annual General 
Meeting. Paper by Mr. F. W. Wills, entitled ‘ Specuk- 


Devon and Exeter Architectural Society.— Мау 6th. Visit 
to Corporation Dwellings, and Pearn Convalescent Home, 
Compton. Luncheon and Annual General Meeting it 
Duke of Cornwall Hotel, Plymouth. Ж 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. —May 6th. Visit 
Peebles :—(1) Neidpath Castle; (2) Cross Church; (3) 
St. Andrew's Tower. May roth, 8 p.m. Paper entitled, 
“ Furniture," by Mr. J. Ednie. 

Iron and Steel Institute.— Мау 5th, 10.30 a.m. Annual 
Meeting (concluded). | 

Northern Architectural Association.—May 6th. Students 
Sketching Club Excursion. May 13th, Visit to бош 
Shields. 

Royal Institution. —May 9th, 3 p.m. Prof. Thompson, 
“ Electric Eddy-Currents." May 11th, 3 p,m. Mr. Lens 
Е. Day begins a course of 3 lectures on “ Embroidery. 

Society of Designers. —May gth, 8 p.m. Mr. Stephen 
Webb, on “ Design for Relief Decoration." 

Society for Encouragement of Fine Arts.— May 11th. Second 
Conversazione, at Royal Inst. of Painters in Water Colours 

South-Western Polytechnic (Chelsea).—May 8th, 8 ро. 
The rst of a course of 8 lectures on “The Direct Current 
Motor,” by Prof. Carus-Wilson. May gth, 7.30 p.m. The 
rst of a course of 6 lectures on “ Progressive Steam 
Engine Trials," by Prof. Pullen and Mr. H. A. Clark. 

Worshipful Company of Carpenters.—May ııtb, 7 Р2 
Prof. T. Roger Smith, on ** Temporary Structures, &. 


ае 


Prans һауе been prepared tor the reconstruction of th 
municipal buildings at Musselburgh. Mr. William Cor: 
stable is the architect, and the cost is estimated i! 


£ 3,500. 


Wrought-Iron Gates, Grills, 
Panels, Signs, &c., de 


LEONARD DAKIN 


Designer & Manufacturer, 


is now dropping the prices 
~ considerably in this line. 


WROUGHT-IRON GAT 


E3 
77. — Similar to the one shown herewith, complet 
<< Tft. by ЗВ. Gin. at £6 15s. Nett 
^. Highest class work at the most moder: 
ill prices. Special coloured designs, " 
Hi l estimate, sent by return of post. 
COMMUNICATIONS T~ 
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MUNICIPAL PARKS AND OPEN SPACES. 

NE of the most beneficent of all municipal enterprises 
() has surely been the provision and maintenance of 
public parks, gardens, and open spaces for the recreation 
of “ ће masses "—those who find their homes amidst the 
dreariness and smoke-laden atmosphere of the streets and 
courts of our large towns. Who that hasseen the London 
parks and commons on a holiday can doubt the inestim- 
able public boon of a free open space of living green? 


Who that has looked in upon the garden spaces, such as · 


may be seen in the disused churchyards in the heart of the 
City of London, at midday, and seen the seats crowded 
with the toilers from out the surrounding workshops and 
laces of business, but must realise something of the rest- 
ess which broods there amongst the trees, flowers, and 
grass? There is, to our 
mind, no form of muni- 
cipal good bestowed upon 
the dwellers and workers 
in our overcrowded cities 
and towns greater than 
this multiplication of free 
and open breathing spaces 
for the people, and it is 
one of the best signs of 
the times that our muni- 
cipal authorities and 
county councils have 
come to understand and 
appreciate the fact in a 
much more practical way 


of late years. There is 
still need for greater 
extension. London 


grows; our great pro- 
vincial towns extend 
their borders year by 
year; and even the 
smaller places increase in 
area, and get a little 
dingier and dirtier as 
time goes on. So there 
is always need to take 
advantage of opportu- 
nities for adding to our 
open spaces. We reacily 
enough pile up ош | | 
buildings here and there and everywhere in the inte- 
rests of business and money-making; it is but just 
that we should furnish some antidote іп compensation 
for that which we so lightly, and for our own business 
advantage, take away. For strictly sanitary reasons, and 
on the score of the public health, the open spaces move- 
ment is one which deserves all the encouragement and 
support that can be accorded to it, both private and public. 
Because this **free green life? not only adds to the lung 
power of the town, but it imparts rest, peace, and hope to 
many a tired worker, and to many a life weary with its 
longing for even the ordinary blessings of life. 

London has always possessed certain natural advantages 
in the commons and open spaces round about its outskirts, 
and happily for London they have been to a very large 
extent preserved from being enclosed, and so diverted from 
public use to private property. Now, of course, they are 
all. more or less strictly under the care and control of 
the Corporation or the London County Council, whose 
custodianship and able and economical management of 
them leaves little to be desired. In recent years, however, 
much has been accomplished in the acquirement of parks 
and open spaces other than those which belonged to 
London by natural rights of public ownership as it were. 
Large tracts of park-like land have been added to the area 
of public parks on the confines of the metropolis, and open 
spaces have been created іп all directions, whilst many а 
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disused churchyard has been transformed from а desolate 
waste into a garden of beauty, or at least an oasis of green 
in the midst of bricks and mortar. A good deal had already 
been done before the London County Council became the 
municipal authority for London in 1889, but the most im- 
portant era of progress and development in the history of 
metropolitan parks and open spaces. dates since the County 
Council began their municipal reign. It is of this ten years' 
history of the parks and open spaces of London that 
Lieut.-Col. J. J. Sexby's book on * The Municipal Parks, 
Gardens, and Open Spaces of London" (London: Elliot 
Stock) chiefly treats. But it is not as a circumstantial 
account of the progress made in the acquirement of parks 
and open spaces under the régime of the SUNY Council 
that our interest in Colonel Sexby’s work mainly lies, but 
rather in the historical associations of the parks and spaces 
themselves which he details. Blackheath, Plumstead, 
Clapham, Streatham, Wandsworth and Tooting Commons, 
Hampstead Heath, and not a few of the parks and squares 
have many old-time associations of special interest, Ábout 
these the author has plenty to tell us in the 600 pages and 
more, ina pleasant readable fashion, and he illustrates what 
he has to say with close upon 200 illustrations, not a few o4 
which, however, might very easily have been better 
produced and printed. . 
Р Perhaps the most inte- 
| resting chapters in this 
attractive book are those 
treating of Blackheath, 
Hampstead Heath, Dul- 
wich Park, and Leicester 
Square. Blackheath, as 
we all know well enough, 
has had a very intimate 
connection with the past 
annals of English history. 
It was here our fore- 
fathers would elaborate 
those State pageants in 
which they took so much | 
delight. It was here : 
many a Royal meeting 
took place, and not a few 
lawless gatherings found 
their base of operations. 
Hither Henry V.returned 
from his victory of Agin- 
court, and was received 
by some 20,000 of Lon- 
don's citizens, headed by 
the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Sheriffs. Here, too, 
came Henry VI. after his 
coronation in Paris, and 
on the same spot, some 
20 ears after, took 
prisoner the Duke ot York, father of Edward IV., who 
made pretensions to the Crown. It was here also that 
Henry VIII. met in State his fourth wife, Anne of Cleves, 
and a second edition of the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
took place. Апа yet once again Royalty made the 
historic heath the scene of festive rejoicing, when Charles 
II. returned from exile, and greeted the citizens of 
London one glorious May-day in 1660. Of these State 
ageants, of the turbulent crowds that often thronged the 
hesth on mischief bent, and of the military spectacles 
Colonel Sexby gives us some brief account. 

He also refers to the numerous famous residences 
which are scattered about the Heath and its vicinity, 
Amongst these is Vanbrugh Castle, built by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, the architect, and popularly known as the 
Bastille from its fancied resemblance to the French 
prison, in which Vanbrugh had himself been confined as a 
supposed spy. Morden College, designed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, and erected by his master mason, Edward 
Strong, and of which we give an illustration from the book, 
Colonel Sexby gives us some interesting detailsof. It was 
founded in 1694 by Sir John Morden as a sort of home for 
decayed merchants, and there are about 40 occupants. 
Each resident member of the college is allowed £100 
annually in addition to grants for washing and candle - 
money. Тһе buildings form a large quadrangular block 
built of brick with stone quoins and cornices. Statues of 
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the founder. and his wife are placed in niches over the 
entrance. ! 
with oak to a height of some nine feet. The oak carvings 
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LEICESTER SQUARE, 1N,1700. 
From “ Municipal Parks." 


on the altar piece, the door and cornices ate attributed to 
Grinling Gibbons. 

€ Of Hampstead Heath and Parliament Hill Colonel 
Sexby has much to say. Hampstead is, of course, one of 
the most interesting localities in the metropolis. Once its 
chief residents were washerwomen, now it is considered 
one of the most fashionable and desirable suburbs. Many 
famous people have lived at Hampstead, and it is still a 
favourite spot for notabilities, though not so much so as 
formerly. The heath (comprising some 240 acres) was 
acquired by the late Metropolitan Board of Works in 
1872, the rights cf the Lord of the Manor being purchased 
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appeared very likely would be covered with bricks and 
This fate was happily averted, but at a cost of 
over £300,000, towards which the Hampstead and St. 
Pancras Vestries contributed between them £50,000, 
the Charity Commissioners £ 50,000, and the general 
зы public £46,000, whilst some £150,000 had to be 

= made good out of the rates. For most of these 
grand open spaces grand prices have had to be paid, 
and it speaks volumes for the municipal wisdom of 
London that so far the question of cost has not 
been allowed to hinder municipal progress in this 
direction. 

The associations connected with Leicester Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Red Lion Square are 
touched upon by the author. In fact, Leicester 
Square is given a whole chapter to itself, though we 
do not know that he adds to our intormation on the 
subject, which, as some of our readers may remember, 
was most interestingly dealt with by Mr. John 
Hollingshead in a brochure published some little time 
ago. Between the Leicester Square of 1700 and 
1899 there is a tremendous difference, something о! 
which is indicated in the accompanying illustrations. 
Then princes, noblemen, and ambassadors, and men 
famous in science and art, made their homes in it. 
Now music halls and hotels are the principal buildings 
in it, whilst the formal garden, laid out in geometrical 
pattern, in the centre has given place to the usual 
type of public garden in London. 

We do not purpose following Colonel Sexby in 
his historical review of the associations of the parks 
and open spaces of London with the annals of the 
past, interesting as they are. What concerns us 
most is the fact that within the past few years 
London's breathing spaces and recreation grounds have 
been so largely added to and made available for the 
use of the public, and that now all over this great 
metropolis are dotted innumerable gardens and squares, 
wherein those who cannot reach the parks may fied 
pleasure in *seeing things grow." How little do the 
majority of us who have our dwellings where we can 
see trees, flowers, and maybe fields, realise the dreariness 
of a life lived always in London streets, mayhap 
Bermondsey ог Shoreditch way. ІҒ we did, we should be 
better able to understand and appreciate the value of the 
work accomplished by the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
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LEICESTER SQUARE, AS IT 18. 
From “ Municipal Parks." 


lor £45,000. Parliament Hill is practically an extension 
of Hampstead Heath, comprising about 267 acres of open 


Association, who have done so much to reclaim the old 
disused churchyards of the metropolis, and make them 


ccuntry adjacent to the heath, and which at one time it | pleasant gardens for the people. Perhaps, too, we should 
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feel more individually the great, the inestimable gain that 
the acquirement, even at great cost, of municipal parks 
and open spaces must be to London and Londoners 


generally. Certainly, with such a book as Colonel Sexby’s 


before us, we cannot but realise what a wealth of beautiful 
free open spaces, rich in historical associations, has been 
“ dedicated to the use of the public for ever." АП honour 
to those whose services have been so freely rendered in 
the achievement of this great work. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ш. 


ROMINENT amongst the designs for public buildings 
is “ The entrance to Assize Courts, new Law Courts, 
ardiff” (No. 1646), by Messrs. Lanchester Stewart & 
Rickards. This is a large drawing in pen and ink by Mr. 
E. A. Rickards, and, аз a drawing, is no measure whatever 
of the artist's capacity, for his wash drawings are exceed- 
ingly good; this drawing is poor in the extreme. Тһе 
design 1s evidently intended to hold and enforce some ех- 
cellent sculpture, and we much appreciate the simplicity 
and strength of treatment shown in the architectural lines 
cian We have no doubt Messrs. Lanchester 
tewart & Rickards will produce а building of some 
a and dignity of character. But why it should be 
n to concoct a door like that shown here we cannot 
imagine. The collection of mouldings doing duty above 
the flanking pilasters as pedestal for the seated figures and 
the lamp, and its support which jars the outline of the 
doorway arch, we cannot understand. Is the break in the 
ong main cornice, to provide for an already over-large 
Ishield and crown, a good architectural device ? 
The same architects, “New Town Hall, Godalming " 
No. 1636) is illustrated in rather a dull sepia monochrome. 
ere, again, whilst the whole treatment strikes one as quaint 
and attractive, a sound architectural judgment says “ no ” 
to much of the design. То begin with, theabsolute mean- 
ness of treatment in the main walls of the front, either side 
of the central gable, is an impossible thing for a town hall, 
though it be for so humble a place as Godalming. These 
square brick jambs and brick-on-edge lintels and plain 
wood frames set nearly flush with the wall are good 
enough for the simplest cottage work ; but, even if Godalm- 
ing is content with a cottage town hall, it should not be 
content to have half a cottage and half a palace. Then, 
the thin projecting gable roof, though a charming 
arrangement for picturesque shadow, is not robust enough 
for its destined use. Again, to come once more to detail, 
how does an architect who apprecia£es the value of sculp- 
ture, the repose of plain wall surface, and lines of simple 
dignity bring himself to maltreat a chimney in the way 
those for Godalming are outraged ? They no sooner rise out 
ofthe roof than he clothes them with a heavy cornice and a 
moulded blocking course above! Perhaps we are most 
inclined to wonder why he did not get in a plinth and an 
ornamental band, too! Seriously, however, we regret 
blemishes like these in really clever work. Still, with all 
its faults we look back pleasurably on the Godalming 
Town Hall accepted design, and—wish it were going to be 
built as a country hotel which we might stay at. 

We have indeed many reasons to be cross with the 
hanger in this gallery this year, and one of them is placing 
the nice * Town Hall, Hitchin, First Design " (No. 1637), 
by Geofiry Lucas, where it cannot be made out. Why 
hang a clever coloured drawing of a shop blind on the 
line at No. 1621, and then exasperate us with the Hitchin 
catastrophe? Mr. Lucas has produced a quaint front 
flanked with outstanding diagonal buttress walls, and 
there are more good points in the design hidden in the 
obscurity of the upper air of the architectural gallery. 

The proposed new “ Fire Brigade Station, Bootle " (No. 
1681), by Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme won the second 
premium, and would evidently have made a respectable 
modern building, and very many degrees higher in quality 
than the battlemented Fire Brigade Station familiar 
to the London streets. Still some very nice 
subjects have been thrown overboard in order that similar 
drawings to this might be exhibited. It is certainly a 
refreshment to turn from this design to the “Part of 
Trowbridge Technical School" (1703), by Thomas Davi- 
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son, in which solids and voids, plain surface, and enrich- 
ment, and architectural reasonableness generally seem to 
have been considered. 

The very clever coloured drawing of the “ Interior of 
Colchester Town Hall Council Chamber ” (No. 1831), by J. 
Belcher, gives one some cue to the possible idea of decora- 
tion as regards lines and arrangement, but practically no 
explanation as to colour. The effect, we may be permitted 
to think, is somewhat spotty. The furnishing of the room 
Promises well from this drawing. A line drawing in ink of 
Mr. Belcher's “Staircase in the Cambridge Guildhall ” (No. 
1869), indicates a great deal of sculpture, most of which 15, 
we think, well applied, though the frieze of figures would 
not produce the harsh effect of many hard lines this draw- 
Ing suggests. Mr. Belcher may be fairly styled the sculp- 
tors' friend. 

It is a great thing to have the “ Study for the principal 
fagade of new War Office in the original competition of 
1857 " (see No. 1864), by Henry B. Garling, for it shows 
^ what might have been." From this Mr. Young’s adopted 
design is something of a deliverance. Still, the relief of 
this “ might-have-been ” is not adequate to the loss of 
space on the line which it has caused. Another grandiose 
London building will be the * Head Offices, Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, Thames Embankment” (No. 1868), by 
Edwin T. Hall, which is now building. To the passing 
yp : will be another illustration of the grandeur of 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


T E attention of membersof che Royal Instituteof British 
Architects is urgently called by the council to the 
tollowing resolution passed at a council meeting on the 
Ist inst. :—“ That any member of the Royal Institute 
asked to act as assessor, subsequent to the conditions of 
the competition having been drawn, should obtain a copy 
of the conditions and consider their conformity with the 
‘ Suggestions’ issued by the Royal Institute, and shall 
also notify to the secretary of the Institute that he has 
been asked to act." Thisis a step in the right direction, 
and we should like to see the further proviso made that 
where the conditions are not in conformity with the “ Sug- 
gestions " members of the Institute should decline to act 


as assessors. 


Tue Shoreditch Vestry met on the 2nd inst. to con. 
sider the report of the Town Hall Committee who 
had charge of the competition for the Town Hall 
extension. The committee stated that they considered 
the merits of the various competitive designs submitted 
by architects for the proposed extension of the Town Hall, 
and they had unanimously placed first, in order of merit, 
design No. 2 and, as -second, design No. 3, and they 
accordingly recommended the Vestry to confirm such 
decision. The recommendation was then put to the 
meeting, and was adopted. After this, the sealed envelopes 
containing the names of the competitors were opened, and 
it was found that the author of the design placed first was 
Mr. William G. Hunt, of 12, Bedford Gardens, Kensing- 
ton, and the authors of the design placed second were 
Messrs. Spalding & Cross, of Cheapside. | 

We learn from the list of replies sent to intending com- 
petitors in the competition for new model dwellings and 
shops to be erected at Salford by the Corporation that no 
assessor is to be appointed. We are sorry to hear it, for 
we are strongly of opinion that an architectural assessor of 
repute is an excellent guarantee of a successful result, not 
merely for the competitors, but also for the promoters 
themselves, | Е 


Competitive designs are invited for а masonic hall to be 
erected at Aldershot for the Aldershot Masonic Hall Co, 
Limited. Premiums of (зо and £:o are offered, and a 
guinea deposit is required for the particulars. The cost of 
the building is limited to £2,500. 


Мк. Н. H. 5татнам, F.R.I.B.A., is going to read an 
interesting paper at the Institute of British Architects, 
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meeting on Monday evening next. Тһе subject is “ The 
Architectural Element in Engineering Work," one to 
which Mr. Statham will do full justice we make no 
doubt, as those who remember his altogether admir- 
. able criticism of the Tower Bridge will readily imagine. 
In some way it will doubtless, form an answer 
to those critics who have so censured him for call- 
ing in question the inartistic qualities of the design for 
the new Vauxhall Bridge. Of course, the engineer would 
probably say that architecture has nothing to do with 
engineering. But this is not so. There are many cases 
in which there is a distinct alliance between the two, and 
it is when engineers ignore the fact that they make both 
nee and their work ridiculous from an artistic point 
of view. 


AT a general meeting of the Royal Society of British 
Art ists, held on Monday evening, the 8th inst., the follow- 
ing were elected members: Messrs. T. Alsop, A. W. 
Collister, G. Grenville Manton, T. Mastin, Arthur Stewart, 
and Lance Thackeray. 


THE annual general meeting of the Bristol Society of 
Architects was held on the 8th inst., Mr. W. L. Bernard, 
president, in the chair. The annual report and balance- 
sheet, which was presented and adopted, showed that the 
society was increasing both in numbers and influence, and 
that its financial condition was satisfactory. The students’ 
prizes were then distributed, after which a paper on 
‘Speculative Builders and their Little Ways" was 
delivered by Mr. Frank Wills, who very humorously 
described the deficiencies of the class of builder which the 
ground-rent system has called into existence. After dis- 
cussion a very hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. 
Wills, upon the motion of Mr. G. H. Oatley, seconded by 
Mr. Thos. Nicholson, and Mr. Wills's acknowledgment 
terminated the proceedings. 


ABoUT £1,000 is required to complete the fund that is 
being raised for the restoration of Brechin Cathedral. This 
is considered near enough to permit of making a com- 
mencement, and accordingly the work will be proceeded 
with at once. Mr. John Honeyman, A.K.S.A., Е.К.Г.В.А., 
is the architect. 


Q 


QUEEN ELIZABETH'S Lodge at Chingford is to be restored 
at the hands of Mr. John Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., the London 
Corporation having decided at their last meeting to spend 
£500 on the proposed work. According to a report to the 
Corporation by Mr ). Oldrid Scott, the lodge is an oblong 
structure of timber, 30 ft. by 20 ft., internally divided into 
three storeys, witb a square staircase projecting from the 
main building. The massive timbers are still in excep- 
tionally good condition, the walls being upright and the 
floors level. The lodge was built in Henry VII.’s reign 
towards the end of the 15th century. It was called Queen 
Elizabeth’s Lodge from her having made use of it. Its 
original arrangement was very peculiar, consisting of two 
large rooms, one occupying each of the upper floors, and 
some small apartments below. It may have been a hunting 
lodge for the use of the Sovereign, the top room being a 
fine parlour for rest and refreshment, the room below for 
dressing, and the small chambers for attendants. There 
is a dignified character about the building, distinguishing 
it from the usual buildings of its age, and, though so small 
in size, it was evidently intended for a special purpose. 
Mr. Scott regrets the “restoration” 14 years ago, the 
object of which seems to have been to make the building 
appear new, and he recommends the removal of the parti- 
tions on the first floor, taking away the plaster, restoring 
the woodwork, providing a new oak floor and ceiling, 
adding four new windows, and restoring the exterior. For 
the last three or four years the large upper foom of the 
lodge, known as the banqueting-room, has been utilised by 
the Essex Field Club as a local museum for the purpose 
of illustrating the natural history and archzology of the 
Epping Forest parishes. The improvements will increase 
the accommodation in the museum. 

Тнв Surveyors' Institution will be closed from the 16th to 
the 25th of May (both inclusive) to facilitate the removal 
to the society's new house, 12, Great George 5treet, West- 
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minster, to which all communications should be addressed 
on and after the 24th May. 


THE Society of Antiquaries of Scotland held their last 
monthly meeting for the present session on Monday even. 
ing last, under the presidency of Sir Arthur Mitchell 
K.C.B.. M.D., LL.D. Papers were read by Mr. John 
Bruce, F.S.A., Scot., Helensburgh, on the excavation 
of a pile-structure, situated near the Hill of Dum- 
buck, on the north bank of the Clyde; by Mr. David 
Marshall, F.S.A., Scot., on the Record Room of the City 
of Perth; by Mr. F. C. Eeles, on two missals, one of which 
had belonged to the Parish Church of St. Nicholas, Aber- 
deen, and the other to Inveravon, in the diocese of Moray; 
by Sir Arthür Mitchell, on pin making as a home industry; 
and by Mr. К. C. Walker, on an old iron door-knocker, 
bearing the date of 1682. Miss M. A. Murray gave a 
classified description in their chronological order of the 
Egyptian antiquities in the National Museum. 


AT a meeting of the London and Middlesex Archzologi- 
cal Society last week, Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., president 
of the National Photograph Record Association, in the 
course of an address on the uses of photography in 
connection with archzology, urged strongly the value that 
an exact pictorial record would have for future generations. 
At present everyone photographed, and there was a tre. 
mendous waste of work ; people took snap-shot views here 
and there without order or method, kept them for a while, 
and then threw them aside. But with a little care every- 
one could take invaluable photographs of the scenes and 
objects of interest in his own neighbourhood, and these, 
when properly catalogued, named and dated, would become 
a record of current history. 


Mr. T. С. HonsrarL delivered an address on art before the 
associates of the University Settlement at the Manchester 
Art Museum on Saturday. In the course of his address he 
remarked that, whenever human beings lived under condi 
tions which were healthy and surrounded by beautiful 
objects, whatever they made would be made beautiful. 
Pretty carpets, locksmith's work, bookbinding, ordinary 
tobacco-boxes, and wall-papers were among the things 
which showed this influence. It was a general belief that 
we could get on very well without pictures and good 
fabrics—that they were things which could easily be dis. 
pensed with. There could be no greater error than this. 
They were essentials, especially to town dwellers, to right 
living. Тһе fine arts were as much a language as that 
which was spoken or written. It was important to realise 
this, as there were certain feelings and impressions which 
could not be put into written language. To look at 
beautiful things was always refreshing, and our thoughts 
were readily turned from gloomy surroundings. 

А UsEFUL little book dealing with the interesting subject 
of “ Cabinet Making for Amateurs,” edited by Mr. John 
P. Arkwright, has just been issued by L. Upcott Gill, 
170, Strand, W.C. It supplies a distinct need hitherto 
unmet, and all the examples given are very sensible and 
practical, whilst the descriptions are exceedingly clear and 
explicit, and such as the veriest amateur could easily 
understand and follow. 

THE Copyright (Artistic) Bill passed its second reading 
in the House of Lords last week. 


AMoNGST the gifts recently accepted by the Trustees of 
the National Portrait Gallery are the following :— William 
Eden Nesfield, the eminent architect, drawn in Rome by 
his friend Jacob E. E. Brandon, presented by Mr. John 
Hebb, F.R.I.B.A.; John Varley, the water-colour и, 
а pencil drawing by his friend William Blake, presented y 
Mr. Godfrey E. P. Arkwright. Тһе Trustees have ar 
purchased the following portraits : — William Craft, 
Mus. Doc., attributed to Jonathan Richardson ; Wiliam 
Drummond of Hawthornden, a small panel pn 
attributed to С. Jamesone; George Morland, ا‎ 
himself in tinted chalks, and presented to his pupil 1 don 
Childe. Тһе Trustees have also purchased from the wi : 
of the late well-known sculptor George G. Adams a Е 
bust of Sir William Napier, the historian, and рахе 
models of Sir Charles Napier, Rajah Sir James Brooke, 
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his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, Lord Clyde, 
Viscount Gough, Lord Seaton, Lord Brougham, Viscount 
Palmerston, Sir Henry Havelock, Archbishop Sumner, 
and a portrait in relief of Field-Marshal  Viscount 
Hardinge. The Trustees have further received, under the 
will of the late Colonel John Barrow, F.R.S., formerly of 
the Admiralty, a bequest of a series of portraits, painted 
for Colonel Barrow by Mr. Stephen Pearce, relating to the 
various expeditions in search of Sir John Franklin. 


The 84th anniversary dinner of the Artists’ General Bene- 
volent Institution was held on Saturday evening last, Dr. 
Farquharson presiding in the unavoidable absence of Lord 
Tweedmouth. The chairman, in proposing ‘ Prosperity 
to the Institution," said tbat during the past year relief had 
been granted to 2co applicants, the amounts given ranging 
from £70 to £10. In response to the toast of “The 
Royal Academy and the other societies connected with 
the Fine Arts,” Sir E. J. Poynter said that he felt doubt- 
ful whether the many local exhibitions of works of art now 
held had any real advantage or advanced the cause of 
art. They certainly offered facilities for production and 
enticed many into the ranks who could never rise above 
mediocrity. It was certainly a cause for congratulation 
that, to judge from the works sent in for this year's 
Academy exhibition, the limit of the flow of production 
had probably been arrived at. Mr. W. L. Thomas also 
responded to the toast, after which Mr. Waterhouse 
announced a list of subscriptions and donations aggregat- 
ing £2,310, which included a donation of £100 from Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie. 


THE private view of the Exhibition of Antique Needlework- 
pictures, Caskets, and Mirror-frames, dating from 1600 to 
early Victorian, will be held on the 25th inst., at the 
Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street. The exhibition, which 
has been arranged by Mrs. Shaw (née Crommelin) and 
Mrs, F. Н. Anderson, is under the patronage of H.R.H. 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein апа H.R.H. 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, and will be open 
to the public from the 26th inst. to 6th June. 


We regret to hear of the death of the Town Cletk of Brad- 
ford, Mr. George McGuire, a gentleman of exceptional 
ability in this department of municipal work. Mr. McGuire 
was formally town clerk of York, and was appointed 
to the same position at Bradford in 1899 at a salary of 
£1,250 per annum. Mr. McGuire was just recovering 
from a severe attack of typhoid fever, when paralysis set in 
and he quickly sank and diedon Monday night last. By 
his death at the early age of 37 years a very promising 
career has been untimely ended. 


THR last of the once famous Marybone Gardens is repre- 
sented by an ancient plane tree—laid bare by the pulling 
down of a house. The tree isthe only one that remains 
of an avenue surrounding an ancient and famous bowling- 
green. Attached to it wasa notorious gaming-house, which 
formerly was a favourite haunt of the Duke of Buckingham 
and gave rise to the celebrated toast, ** May as many of us 
as remain unhanged next spring meet here again." The 
gardens were closed at the end of the eighteenth century, 
partly in consequence of the riotous way in which they 
were carried on. 


SOME question having been raised in the House of 
Commons and in newspaper correspondence as to the 
whereabouts and the condition of Alfred Stevens’ model of 
his design for the Wellington monument in St. Paul's, Mr. 
Hugh Stannus, as possessor of the nıodel, makes the 
following interesting explanatory statement :—'* Although 
a part of Stevens' original design, the model was not 
included in the commission from Government for the execu- 
tion of the monument, as mentioned in my book, ‘ Alfred 
Stevens and his Work,’ published shortly after his death ; 
but the master, struggling with many difficulties, 
resolved that it should be ready when required ; and 
the presence of the model in his studio was a pathetic 
proof of his artistic conscience. 1 purchased it, and, 
by the courtesy of {һе Dean and Chapter, it is pre- 
served in the Crypt, excepting the head, which was in 
danger of destruction during removal, and hence was care- 
fully sawn off. This latter portion was admired by the late 
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Dukc of Wellington as being a fine likeness of his father 
in middle life. It is the only portion which is approxi- 
mately ready for the: founder (all the rest of the statue 
being in a very rough state and needing much sculptor's 
work), and it is carefully preserved for the time when it 
will be needed for the worthy completion of the whole, due 
alike in gratitude to the General and appreciation of the 
artist." 


=e nn 


THE Building Societies’ Association are not enamoured of 
Mr. Chamberlain's little Bill for Small Dwellirgs. Sir 
John Lubbock, M.P., presiding over the annual meeting 
of the association last week, expressed some apprehension 
as to the possible effects of the measure upon building 
societies. Не remarked that the Building Societies Bill 
of 1894 was introduced because of a very unreasonable 
panic, but the present Bill was introduced in consequence 
of the admirable work building societies had accomplished. 
He hoped that in towns where building societies were 
doing good work the municipalities would not exercise the 
powers to be conferred by the Bill. 


THERE has been some little dispute between the London 
County Council and their street paviors, but it appears to 
have been settled by ** the L.C.C. manager advancing the 
men's wages to the trade union rate of 10d. per hour." 
We were under the impression that no other than trade 
union. wages were ever recognised by the Works Depart- 
ment of the L.C.C. This little incident, however, suggests 
exceptions to the rule, which rather surprise one, seeing 
how much stress our great Progressivist County Council 
have always laid upon the paying of trade union wages. 


BIRMINGHAM is behind the times in one respect at least. 
The city has, as yet, no crematorium. Just now, however, 
a movement is on foot for following the excellent example 
of Manchester, which not so very long ago erected an 
admirable crematorium in connection with the Chorlton 
Cemetery. The Birmingham scheme is being formulated 
by a very influential committee, and no doubt it will 
eventually be carried through; and, we hope, with as 
successful results as have obtained at Manchester and 
elsewhere where the cremation system has been adopted. 


موو 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.Inst.C.E. . 


CAPITAL LABOUR! 


N interesting afternoon spent at the Building Exhibi- 
tion reminded me of those weighty words—“ Trifles 
make perfection, but perfection is no trifle "—attribu:ed to 
that all-round genius, Michael Angelo. The astonishing 
patience, care, and skill shown in improving details struck 
me wherever I looked. New joints for drains and sewers ; 
a clever joint between lead and brass without solder—or 
the plumber, our friend the enemy; syphon-action cisterns 
without valves; a flushing cistern void of water, that is, 
until the moment for its action arrived; an ingenious port- 
able combined force and suction hand-pump, capable of 
extracting soda-water bottles and other unconsidered but 
troublesome trifles from pipes, &c.; bricks really glazed, 
so that they will not part with their skin under the gentle 
persuasion of frost or a sledge-hammer ; a lock calculated 
to exhaust the patience of the most enterprizing burglar, 
because the harder he used his “jemmy” the more 
sccurely would he fasten tlic bolt ; à new preparation to 
give London, Leeds, and Glasgow the atmosphere of 
Paris, without our ceasing to burn coal in open grates—an 
Englishman’s privilege! All these and many more were 
to be seen, and the exhibits of glazed sanitary ware alone 
were worth going a long way to see. 


А Wise Јорсе! 


Seeing in an agreement this week the words “ perfect 
drainage," my memory went back a few years to one of 
the many sanitary cases in which I have appeared as an 
expert witness. Jt was pointed out by our side that these 
very words were only uscd by agents and other interested 
and irresponsible people. This statement was capped by 
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the judge's caustic comment that “ nothing was perfect in 
this world, except some people who really seemed perfect 
fools!” After which, as we expected, judgment was given 
for us! 

More Money THAN WispoM. 


The First Raad of the Transvaal has voted £64,451 for 
special Government works, forts, and magazines; £ 50,000 
for the purchase of cannon for forts, &c.; £25,000 for the 
purchase of ammunition, &c.; £17,000 for the purchase 
and repair of firearms; and £3,000 for keeping up forts. 
And the beauty of it is that without us they would not 
have had the money to spend. It is a pity that the Boer's 
curious notions of the greatness of his petty little Republic 
and the littleness of Britain cannot be corrected apparently 
without a serious surgical operation ! 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF VICTORIA STATION. 


I see the scheme for the proposed enlargement of 
Victoria Station has passed the scrutiny of a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons successfully. It will be 
a very costly undertaking, seeing the valuable nature of 
the property to be acquired for the extension. It is pro- 
Io to acquire and sweep away all the shops, ware- 

ouses, wharves, &c., on the area to the west of the station 
for the length between Eccleston and Ebury bridges, and 
to ones the station right up to Buckingham Palace Road, 
from which it will then be divided only by a wall. This 
will at once increase the area of the station from 64 acres 
to 14} acres, and will not only allow of new platforms, but 
also permit the old ones to be lengthened, so that it will be 
possible for several trains to stand at each at the same 
time. Altogether, the total length of platform accommo- 
dation will be increased from 4,980 ft., as at present, to 
11,750 ft., and the total area from 62,100 ft. to 193,100 ft. 
Then, too, each platform will be provided with a middle 
line of rails, which will allow of a train at the extreme end, 
near the station buildings, being moved out again without 
delaying an incoming train. In Buckingham Palace Road, 
alongside the Grosvenor Hotel, a new entrance will be 
constructed for exit pu ‚ while the present fore-court, 
enlarged by about oue third, will be reserved for incoming 
vehicular traffic. 

But I would ask, Cannot the company deal with the 
surroundings more as they would be treated in any other 
civilised city in the world ? Тһе present cross between a 
race-course and a mews always strikes me as utterly un- 
worthy of our Imperial City. The London & Brighton 
are not behind the South-Eastern in many things, but at 
least they have Charing Cross, which is more pleasing to 
the eye than loafers! 


THE FUTURE or Tramways. 


The future of our tramway system appears to be big with 
great developments. With electricity as the motive power, 
and constantly improving methods of application, there 
would seem to be little limit to a very large extension of 
tramways in all directions and fer long distances. Only the 
other week a newspaper reporter travelled almost the whole 
distance from New York to Boston by tram, there being 
only a break of some 57 miles in the whole 217 miles 
between the two cities, and he accomplished the distance 
at less than half the cost of the train fare, though of course 
considerably more time was spent on the journey. Coming 
nearer home, however, we note that a proposal has been 
made to the Preston Corporation by a company to take 
over the tramways, introduce the overhead trolly system 
of electricity, and then extend the line to Lytham on one 
side and to Blackburn on the other, thus connecting 
Blackburn, Accrington and Darwen with Preston, Lytham, 
Blackpool and Fleetwood. That tramways should ever 
supersede.railways cannot, of course, be supposed, but that 
there is a great future development of the present tramway 
systems there can be no manner of doubt whatever. 


TRAMWAYS AT DURBAN. 


The assistant borough engineer and tle borough 
electrician have returned from England. They have 
been through Europe and America to gather infor- 
mation as to electric tramways, which it is intended 
to construct at Durban as soon as possible. Тһе 
present trams will be taken over by the Town Council at 
the end of June, and the intention is to commence tlie con- 
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version of the system in sections. Тһе scheme will pro. 
bably cost £150,000, excluding £114,000 for the purchase 
of the present system. 


TRAMWAY PROFITS. 


Tramways now form а valuable municipal asset where 
they have been taken over by the Corporation, and Leeds 
is no exception tothe rule. The receipts on the lines of 
this city during the year 1898-9 amounted to £114,000, as 
against £73,000 in 1897-8. Leeds is one of the very few 
towns which possess three distinct methods of tramway 
traction, viz.—horse, steam and electricity. On the 
electric section the receipts increased from £12,600 to 
£48,000 during the year, which point is particularly worthy 
ofnote. Тһе net profit for the financial year from March, 
1897, to March, 1898, was /5,449. This year, it is said, 
it will not be less than Со 060 Last year the whole of 
the net profit was absorbed by the Sinking Fund charges,a 
nominal balance of /144 only being left to the credit of 
the account. This year, although the Sinking Fund 
charges will be nearly double those of 1898, it is stated 
that there will probably be a surplus of something like 
£12,000. This is a really remarkable result, and one 
which is very suggestively indicative of the future of 
municipal tramways. 


А Bic ORDER ков ELECTRIC Cans. 


Gratified by the success which has attended the 
experimental line the Tramways Committee of the 
Liverpool Corporation decided to extend the electric 
m of trams to other parts of the city. Following on 
that decision, tenders were invited for a large supply of 
cars, and these have now been adjudicated upon by the 
committee. Onthe experimental line the committee have 
had an opportunity of judging as to the efficiency of both 
German and American cars, and it is a significant circur- 
stance that the extensive order for new electric trams is 
to be placed with an English company. Тһе successful 
tenderers are Dick, Kerr and Co. (Limited), of London, 
who are to supply eighty electric cars at а cost of £490 
each. The total amount involved in the contract is thus 


£ 39,200. 
SAFE Motor Cars. 


In connection with next month's Show a special prize o 
21 guineas is offered by Major Barclay for an efhcient 
device for (automatically ?) extinguishing the tube-heating 
burners of an oil-motor vehicle in case of an upset. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES FOR ENGLAND. 


An American reason for the placing of an order in the 
States by the Great Central Railway is furnished by the 
New York correspondent of the Morning Leader. In 
conversation with Mr. Francis Gilder, one of (һе managers 
of the Burnham Locomotive Building Company, concern- 
ing the order for Great Central Railway engines, he was 
told that American engines һауе nearly twice the hauling 
capacity of English engines, as they are built wider ; they 
are also speedier, being better balanced, so that each 
wheel bears its proper proportion of the weight. 


Ввітізн RAILS FOR CHINA. 


An order for about 14,000 tons of steel rails has been 
placed, by the railway directors of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, with Mr. George Turner, of Glasgow. 


HARNESSING A WATERFALL. 


The Svartastrom waterfall in Sweden has been purchased 
by the Ankarsrum Co., for the transmission of power to 
their works. There are to be three generators at the 
power station of 200 horse-power each, yielding a direct 
current of 5,200 volts. 


THE “Waves ” or WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


A Standard expert, who writes on the Marconi system, 
says that each tap of the key sets in motion electro- 
magnetic Hertzian waves, 48 in. in length, which travel 
at the rate of 186,000 miles a second. What do our non- 
scientific readers think of that ? 


More WATER NEEDED FOR MANCHESTER'S SUPPLY. 


The Waterworks Committee of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion thus refer to the increasing consumption of water 10 
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their report for the past year, which has just been issued : 
“The a for water continues largely on the increase. 
When the Thirlmere works were opened in 1894 the con- 
sumption was, on the average of the year, about 25 million 
gallons per day. During the past year it has exceeded 30 
million gallons per day, and it is still increasing. Under 
these circumstances it will be necessary for your committee 
to seriously consider the advisability of taking steps at an 
early date to lay a second pipe from Thirlmere to Man- 
chester." Тһе demand for hydraulic power supply, it is 
stated, also steadily increases. During the year connec- 
tions have been made to 47 additional premises. The 
total number of premises now supplied is 311. These con- 
tain 1,174 machines, consisting of hoists, presses, cranes, 
motors, he. 211 ot which have been added during the 

ar. One thousand nine hundred and twenty yards of 

ydraulic mains have been laid. The total length now 
laid is over 154 miles. 
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: OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, DORCHESTER, 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


CRAM, WENTWORTH AND GOODHUE, ARCHITECTS. 


E 
W illustrate a singularly pleasing and suc 
example of recent church building in America. Both in 
its general design and arrangement, and in the carrying 
out of the details the building indicates great care and 
ability, and an intimate appreciation of traditions of English 
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Gothic architecture. As а matter of fact one could well 
imagine it completely at home in an English landscape. In 
justification of the method of design the architects give the 
following notes :— Ч 

During the 15th century the art ось building, 
fostered ty universal religious ardour, reached in England 
the highest point in its development. The Gothic of the 
13th century in France may be more pure, the cathedrals 
of the 14th century in England may be more glorious, but 
for richness of fancy, beauty of detail, grace of composition 
and dominant religious spirit, the minor parish churches of 
the 15th century stand without a rival. Nor was the 
development of parish church architecture a growth to 
culmination followed by the slow fall that comes always 
when a style has reached its perfection. Instead, we find 
that, beautiful as were the results of the religious builders 
of the 15th century, they themselves had almost definite 
capacity for still nobler works. Earlyin the 16th century, 
however, all progress in this direction came to an end. 
Churches were no longer built, but were destroyed instead ; 
and although, under Charles I., and again under Charles II. 


' Church of all the history an 


are enabled by the courtesy of the architects to England; therefore, to her belongs of right that style of 
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апа James 11., attempts were made to restore to life the 
beautiful style which had been stamped out under 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, the Protectorate and the 
German dynasty effectually put an end to any vain dreams 
in this direction. Fornearly three hundred years the history 
of ecclesiastical architecture has been almost a blank; impulse 
and capacity alike seemed wanting. Simultaneously with the 
Oxford Movement, however, came a new life into church- 
building as well, and, although at first many architects 
who should have known better had been led into trying 
to ape the forms of dead periods of English Gothic the 
result being that unfortunate style known as “ Victorian 
Gothic," still a more healthy way of looking at the prob- 
lem has now become widespread, and people are coming 
to realise that if ecclesiastical architecture is to be re- 
stored, we must go back to its destruction in the XVI. 
Century, not to endeavour to build churches that shall 
pretend to have been built in that century, but to gather 
together the scattered strands of the architectural fabric, 
and continue weaving as best we may in order that we ma 
complete that which has waited three centuries for its ful- 
filment. There can be no vitality in an architecture which, 
through its archeological exactness, pretends to belong to 
another land and century, or which tolerates to-day a 
Romanesque basilica, to-morrow an Early English Church. 
The American Church is joint heir with the English 
d traditions of the Church in 


ecclesiastical architecture which was the exponent of the 
noblest century of Christian civilisation. 

The designs now published for All Saints’, Dorchester, 
are an attempt to follow out these principles. Мо effort 


| has been made to preserve all the characteristic lines of 


a 15th century church, with its 
wide, lofty aisles, low clerestory 
and extremely deep chancel; in- 
| Stead, the plan has been adapted 
; to modern exigencies, the asles 
. made only narrow ambulatories, 
the clerestory large and lofty, to 
provide for memorial windows. 
The object has been to preserve 
the spirit of ı5th century archi- 
tecture without copying its details. 

The church consists of a long, 
lofty nave, flanked by narrow side 
aisles, all the seats being arranged 
in the nave itself, so that the altar 
тау be seen by everyone. АШ the 
light comes from the large windows 
in the clerestory, the aisles being 
kept purposely dark in order to 
give that effect of space and 
mystery which is so lacking in 
the majority of churches, where 
windows are scattered everywhere. 
At the west end is a very large 
traceried window, which lights 
that portion of the nave under the 
tower. The chancel is unusually 
deep and spacious, while the altar 
is raised by ten steps above the 
floor of the nave. The window at the east end is raised 
very high, in order to leave space for a reredos. It is 
filled with very dark glass, so that there will be no dazzling 
glare of light in the eyes of the congregation. с 

The church is built of а seam-faced granite, and inside, 
the piers and arches are of a warm-coloured sandstone, 
the walls being treated in rough plaster. The roof 
tresses and ceiling are of chestnut; the chancel furni- 
ture and pews of oak, stained a deep brown, like old 
oak. 

The parish house, which adjoins the chancel on the 
north, will contain, beside a large sacristy and choir 
room, a large Guild hall and Sunday school room, together 
with all the subordinate rooms necessary for a large 
parish. It is hoped that at some future date it may be 
possible to acquire the adjoining lot, for the erection of a 
rectory, and the present plan has been so arranged as to 
provide for this possibility. In this event the rectory 
would stand as shown on the plan, near the west end of 
the church, being connected with the parish house by an 
lopen cloister, and with the church by a covered carriage 
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porch. In this way would be obtained a large cloister 
close over 60 feet square. | 


COTTAGES AT PORT SUNLIGHT. 
WILSON AND TALBOT, ARCHITECTS, LIVERPOOL. 


This Е pleasing group of cottages has been recently 
erected at Port Sunlight for Messrs. Lever Brothers. Our 
illustration is from the view in the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition. 

—————— —————— — 


AN EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF THE 
- ARTS AND CRAFTS, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


By К. BROWN, Jun. 


HIS exhibition, which has just closed, can hardly be 

classed as an unqualified success. Following close 

after the Sargent exhibition in the same room, and having 

as counter-attractions in the city, first, a dog show, and 

then a horse show, the attendance was not great in point 
of numbers. 

Nor could the exhibition be looked upon as a success, 
from the artist’s point of view, in things of good design 
and workmanship. There was, in tlhe smaller of the two 
rooms, а loan collection of old work in wood, metal, 
pottery, and textiles, which was of great interest as illus- 
trating craftsmanship of the past. These things were 
loaned from the private collections of well-to-do people who 
take a keen interest in modern work. Seeing so many good 
things in the way of cabinets, tapestries, chairs, and candel- 
abra, one could not help thinking these works of a past 
age should bein our local art museum. Considerable 
space in the exhibition was given up to examples of work by 
pupils in the schools of design, chiefly designsfor wall-papers 
and woven fabrics. Some of these were crude in a sense ,and 
although wellenough as illustrating the progress of the 
schools, were hardly in place in an exhibition professedly 
of craftsmanship. 

The most important exhibits were jewellery, metal work, 
books, printing, and embroidery. Of stained glass, furni- 
ture, and decorative painting there was very little. Іп 
furniture the bulk of the things were either reproductions 
of old chairs, mirrors, and tables, ог designs that were 
closely based on furniture of a past period. We observed 
one chair marked “ Design for an antique chair.” 

In one review of the exhibition in the daily press, the 
writer deplored the lack of furniture of simple, good design 
—such as chairs, which might be of good form but without 
carving. Of course, those connected with the designing 
of furniture know well enough there are a few people who 
appreciate such things. Тһе great majority want some- 
thing quite different. One can hardly expect the designer, 
who in most cases is in the employ of, and dependent оп 
the manufacturer for a living, to do his best and most 
original work in such a missionary field as the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition to elevate the public taste. Knowing 
then the dependency of the designer on the manufacturer, 
more than one firm was approached by the committee to 
contribute examples of their designers' work to the exhibi- 
tion. To this little response seems to have been given 
by local manufacturers in such work as furniture, stained 
glass, or wall-papers. 

Perhaps it may explain this apparent indifference to state 
that аға previous exhibition, held іп 1897, some work, 
which had been approved of by one committee in a 
manufacturers! show-room, was objected to and severely 
criticised by others of the same committee when placed 
in the exhibition room. The parties in question declared 
then and there they would never exhibit again. Another 
manufacturer, whose work had been solicited for this 
year's exhibition, and who had spenta considerable sum 
іп preparing certain things specially for the show, had his 
work, when it arrived in the room, treated in the most 
abusive manner. The result was that he withdrew all his 
exhibit, except one piece, and he also states his intention 
of never sending anything again to an '* Arts and Crafts " 
exhibition. From other sources complaints of the auto- 
cratic, dictatorial, and over-critical attitude of the com- 
mittee come to us. If this tone pervades the whole 
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society, we are extremely doubtful if such an association 
of the “Arts and Crafts" will take root and have a 
healthy existence, or blossom out into future practical 
usefulness in this city. 


DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


| 
HE annual meeting of this Society was held at 
Plymouth on the 6th inst., under the presidency of 

Mr. James Crocker, F.R.1.B.A., of Exeter. The members 

present included Messrs. J. M. Pinn, Cole, O. Ralling, 

and Harbottle Reed (Hon. Secretary), of Exeter; Mr. H. 

С. Luff, A.R.LB.A. a Vice-president, Devonport; 

Messrs. J. Hine, M. A. Bazeley, B. P. Shires, C. King, 

T. R. Kitsele, A. S. Parker, W. Richards, J. H. Dwelby, 

and Lister, of Plymouth. Apologies for absence were 

received from a number of members. 

The annual report was presented by the Hon. Secretary 
| (Mr. Harbottle Reed). It stated that the list of member- 
| ship had slightly increased, and now stood as follows :— 

Members, 45: associate members, 9; associates, 13; 
| honorary members, 4; total, 71, as againsta total of 68 
| in 1898. Since the annual meeting held at Exeter on 7th 
| of May, 1898, there have been held six general meetings 

and seven meetings of the council, when many matters of 

professional interest have been dealt with. The Architects' 
| Registration Bill, and the attitude of the various societies 
in relation thereto, bad been a source of considerable 
correspondence. The council had had before them the 
* administration of building by-laws in rural districts”; 
also communications from the Birmingham Architectural 
Society with regard to ''building by-laws and their 
administration," as wellas the new building by-laws for 
Exeter. The competition for the St. Thomas's Board 
Schools had had consideration, as well as that for the 
Okehampton new workhouse and Totnes Cottage Hos- 
pital. The prize oflered by the Society for the best sheet 
of measured drawings һай been awarded to the only 
competitor— H. E. Roskruge, of Devonport. The balance 
in hand amounted to £8 145. 11d. The Plymouth, 
Devonport, and Stonehouse branch had been doing useful 
work,especially in connection with the competition for tle 
Tavistock Road building scheme, the conditions of which 
were so manifestly unfair, from a professional standpoint, 
that representations were made to the Corporation of 
Plymouth with a view to their modification. "The Cor- 
poration, however, would not accept the suggestions, and, 
in consequence, no practising architect of the Three 
Towns (with the exception of a junior member of the 
profession, who is not a member of the о) took part 
in the competition, and Mr. Crickmay, R.I.B.A., who was 
asked by the Corporation to act as assessor, declined the 
appointment. 

The retiring President (Mr. James Crocker) then 
delivered his address. After referring to a variety of local 
topics he alluded to the Architects’ Registration Bill now 
before Parliament, with the provisions of which he 
expressed his concurrence. 

At the close of his address Mr. Crocker was accorded a 
vote of thanks on the motion of Mr. C. Cole, who endorsed 
the remarks upon the Architects' Registration Bill. The 


vote was seconded by Mr. James Hine, and passed: 


unanimously. | 

On the proposal of Mr. О. КаШар, seconded by Mr. 
H. G. Luff, Mr. C. King, of Plymouth, was elected 
President for the ensuing year. In taking the chair Mr. 
King explained that he ony took it on the clear under- 
standing that Mr. Luff would not accept the duties of the 
office, and had declined in his favour. Mr. C. J. Tait, 
A.R.1.B.A., was elected Vice-President, on the proposal of 
Mr. B. Priestley Shire, seconded by Mr. ). H. Dwelby, 
and Messrs. Н. G. Luff, A.R.I.B.A., J. E. Harvey, and 
J. M. Pinn were elected members of the council. 

In proposing the re-election of the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
Harbottle Reed), Mr. Crocker said a vote of thanks was 
due to him. This was seconded by Mr. King, and sup- 
ported by Mr. Cole. A similar compliment was paid to 
the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. O. Ralling, and the Branch 
Secretary, Mr. B. P. Shires. 

Previous to the meeting luncheon was taken at the 
Duke of Cornwall Hotel, and during the afternoon a visit 
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was made to the new artisans’ dwellings recently erected 
by the Corporation. Тһе party then drove on to the 
Pearse Convalescent Home, which they inspected with 
much interest. 


аны ыы e E ASSOCIA- 

HE annual general meeting of this association was 
T held last week under the presidency of Mr. Thomas 
Ross. 

The statement of accounts, which was adopted, showed 
that the association commenced the year with a balance 
in hand of £124 gs. 10d., and ended with a balance 
of £109 os. 6d. Тһе membership was 267. Mr. James 
Bruce, W.S., was elected president for the year; Mr. 
js Watson and Mr. H. F. Kerr, vice-presidents; Mr. 

. Fairbairn, secretary ; and Mr. John Johnston, treasurer. 

Mr. Ross, the retiring president, made a few remarks 
regarding the desirability of union between the Architec- 
tural Association and the junior Architectural Society. 
He said that so far as they existed for the public good 
their influence would be much greater after such a union 
than now, as only on one point was there any difference 
between the two—viz., that the association consists of 
architects and laymen, while the society is composed of 
architectural assistants and others connected with the 
profession. It was surely possible to come to ап agree- 
ment, and,as the junior society had recently approached 
them with this object in view, he felt very hopeful that 
the practical outcome would be beneficial in many ways. 
With a united body there might be a strong architectural 

ower in Edinburgh to assist in guiding public opinion, 
or no one who had lived in Edinburgh during the last few 
years could deny the necessity that existed for such guid- 
ance. He remarked that it was highly probable that the 
men who designed and carried out whatever architecture 
we had going on among us were at least as able to give 
advice and assistance to the public on such matters as 
men who had never designed any buildings at all, and, as 
far as the public had any interest in architectural societies, 
it was desirable that the profession should speak with one 
voice. 


m ڪڪ‎ 


LUXFER LIGHTS AND ELECTRO-GLAZING. 


NE of the most knotty problems an architect has to 
face in dealing with an awkward site, or one hemmed 
in by surrounding buildings, is to secure for every apart- 
ment in his building an adequate amount of daylight. It 
is of the greatest possible commercial importance that 
large blocks of business premises shall be well lighted, and 
in many warehouses good daylight is absolutely necessary 
for the proper conduct of business. But this adequate 
amount of good daylight is by no means always possible 
for every part ofa building, which, perchance, hasto show an 
amount of accommodation that inevitably necessitates, to 
some extent, the ignoring oftheequal distribution ofdaylight 
throughout the building. And architects have to resort 
to all kinds of dodges in planning to try and squeeze in an 
extra bit of daylight here and there. But with all their 
dodging and contriving, the exigences of site and circum- 
stance often nullify their efforts, if they do not altogether 
render them of none effect. Тһе provision, therefore, of 
some artificial means of introducing daylight into ill- 
een apartments isa necessity, and one to the supply of 
which much attention and ingenuity has been applied. 
With many of the inventions designed to secure this end 
our readers are doubtless familiar; of the merits and 
advantages of the one to which we now purpose directing 
their attention they may be less cognisant. 

The introduction of daylight by artificial means neces- 
sitates one or two important considerations. One of the 
primary ones is that the light shall be thoroughly and 
economically distributed throughout the apartment. 
Another is that it shall be done in the simplest way, and 
with as little structural interference with the exterior design 
and appearance of the building as possible. With these 
and other minor points in our mind, we visited the other 
day the premises of the British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, 
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Limited, Hill Street, E.C., to inspect the practical appli- 
cation of their Luxfer window prisms and take stock of 
the results. We were shown, first of all, into an 
apartment on the ground floor, g2 feet deep, and 


WITHOUT THE Lrxrer ІГлантв, 


lighted at one end by а window glazed with sheets ог 
plate glass in the ordinary way. Needless to say the 
whole of this apartment, except the portion immediately 
adjacent to the window, was in deep shadow, whilst the 
further end was almost completely dark. Then two sashes 


WITA THE LUXFER LIGHTS. 


glazed with Luxfer prisms, hung within the ordinary win- 
dow, were closed upon the plate glass sashes, and the 
transformation was such as could only be believed by 
actually seeingit. Anillustration of such a transformation 
scarcely conveys a really adequate notion of the change 
effected. The shadows were gone, and the dark end of the 
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room was full of daylight, so that one could read even small 
print. In another apartment we were shown the various 
angles from which a room may be lighted; thrown up in 
one case at an angle of 3o deg., and in another deflected 
downwards at a similar angle. We also looked into 
another long room at the basement, wherein, at the 
further end, a man standing against the wall was 
quite indistinguishable by the light admitted in the 
ordinary way, but, when an arrangement of the 
Luxfer prisms was applied, the man's features could be 
clearly seen. Ап interesting application of the method to 
the lighting up of stained glass windows was likewise 
shown us. A successful instance of this way of lighting 
up stained glass, which otherwise may have lost its 
effectiveness through lack of daylight:hebind it, is the Prince 
Consort memorial window in St. Saviour's Cathedral, 
Southwark. 

The results of the various applications of Luxfer prism 
lights as shown us appeared to be of great practical value, 
not only in the quantity of diffused light obtainable, but in 
the simple and scientific method by which the object is 
attained. The prisms, generally speaking, are 4-in. squares 
of clear white crystal window glass (weighing about the 
same as ] in. plate) with scientifically formed prisms or 
corrugations on the inside surface for refracting daylight. 
These squares are united into plates or sheets of any size, 
by copper electro-glazing, which renders them fire-resist- 
ing and immensely strong. There are a great many 
diflerent angles into which these corrugated squares are 
moulded. Тһе particular angle of prism required is 
determined by taking into consideration the height of 
opposite buiidings above the windows, апа their 
distance away from the windows, and, of course, the 
dimensions of the room to be lighted. The prisms 
may be used in upper sashes, lower sashes, tran- 
soms, upper part of shop fronts, skylights, canopies over 
windows, stallboards, pavement lights, floor lights, sub- 
canopies under pavement lights, and indeed in any and 
every way in which ordinary glazing can be applied. 
Luxfer prisms have been used already to the extent of 
over £200,000 in shops, offices, warehouses, hotels, banks, 
residences, and churches, which affords solid testimony as 
to their practical merits. 


The electro-glazing to which we made allusion just now : 


is the process of mounting or uniting glass by copper elec- 
trically deposited, instead of using lead and cement, and 


it can be applied to any kind of glass, plain, prismatic, or : 


coloured, and can also be executed in any design. It has 
the great advantage of being actually fire-resisting, no 
matter what kind of glass is used. Its other advantages 
are neatness, durability, no sagging or bulging out, and 
its great strength, due to the intimate contact of the glass 
and copper. Nocement of any kind is used, and tie-bars 
are not necessary. Some very excellent specimens of this 


glazing were shown at the Building Trades Exhibition. : 


That it really forms а fire-resisting window (а 
most important feature in fire-resisting construction) 


some recent tests made by the British Fire Preven- | 


tion Committee, whose report on the tests with photo- 
graphic illustrations we have received, abundantly testifies. 
For a quarter of an hour three casements glazed with 
prismatic glass on the electro-glazing method were sub- 
jected to fierce flames, gradually raising the temperature up 


“SANITAS” 
DISTEMPER. 


A Washable Sanitary Distemper for Whitening 
and Disinfecting Walls and Ceilings of Passages, 
Cellars, Stables, Kennels, Sheds, Farm Buildings, 


Railway Trucks, Horse Boxes, and for General Use. | 


7 lb. Tins, 4s. 9d. ; 14 lb. Tins, 8s. ; 28 lb. Kegs, 
Us. 6d.; 56 lb. Kegs, 10s. 6d.; and 205. рег cwt. 


THE “SANITAS” COMPANY, LTD., 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 
Manufacturers of Disinfectants aad Sanitary Appliances. 
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to 1,000deg. Fahr., when a hose was turned on to the outside 
of the prisms for two minutes, after which the temperature 
was raised to 1,700 deg. Fahr. It was found after thetest 
was over that the glazing had bulged inwards a little, and 
many of the prisms were cracked. But 317 out of the 324 
prisms had no portion displaced. "This we may take it isa 
very highly satisfactory result considering the severity of 
the test. We ourselves had an opportunity of seeing the 
glazing under fire, and we could not help coming to the 
conclusion that this patent should have a great future 
before it. | 

In fact, we think that in the Luxfer prisms and the 
electro-glazing we have two most practical and important 
inventions in the way of building construction, inventions 
the merits and advantages of which can hardly be over. 

| rated. 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 


Royal Institute of British Archstects.— May 15th, 8 p.m. 
Mr. Н. Н. Statham, on “Nature and Architectural 
Ornament." 

Architectural — Association. —May 12th, 7.30 p.m. Mr. 

‚ G. V. Poore, on “ 5011 and Aspect in Relation to the 
Dwelling- House." 
Institution of Electrical Engineers,—May 18th, 8 p.m. 
' Ordinary meeting. 
Institution of Junior Engineers —May 13th. Visit to 
Woolwich Arsenal. Train leaves Charing Cross 0.20 a.m. 
Northern Architectural Association. —May 13th, Visit to 
South Shields. 
Royal Institution —May 19th, 9 p.m. Bishop of Bristol, 
on “ Runic and Ogam Characters,” «с. 
| South-Western Polytechnic (Chelsea) —May 15th, 8 p.m. 
| The 2nd of a course of 8 lectures on “Тһе Direct Current 
| Motor,” by Prof. Carus- Wilson. May 16th, 7.30 p.m. The 
| 2nd of a course of 6 lectures on ''Progressive Steam 
Engine Trials," by Prof. Pullen and Mr. H. A. Clark. 
| Surveyors’ Institution.— May 15th. Paper entitled ‘ Land 
| 


Purchase in Ireland," by Mr. К. M. D. Sanders. 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters.—May 18th, 7 p.m. Pro- 


fessor Banister Fletcher, on “ Timber Roofs,” &c. 
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' Messrs. Мвілоу/вв & Co., of Sheffield and London, 
| have recently completed the roof glazing of the new 
' South-Eastern Station at Maidstone and also of the new 
' South-Eastern Station at Addiscombe Road, on their 
“ Eclipse ” patent imperishable system. 


Messrs. MAINZER & Co., Ltd , have been entrusted with 
| the carrying out of the mosaic floors at Heath Asylum, 
Bexley, under Mr. С. T. Hine, the architect for the build- 
ing. Messrs. Mainzer have also just completed the mosaic 
| and terrazzo floors at the Whittingham Asylum, Lana 
shire, under Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, architects, of 
' Blackburn. 


А LARGE Clock tower (presented to the town of Wainfleet 
by Mrs. Walter Martin) was formally started on the 200 
inst. Тһе clock has three large dials, strikes the hours, 
' and is fitted with all the latest improvements, and wa 
the manufacture of John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 

| Works, Derby. 


| 
PATENTS 


DESIGNS ° TRADE MARKS 
WHITE, & WOODINGTON, Patent Agents 


5, BIRKBECK BANK CHAMBER, 
| SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, И.С. 
31 Yrans! Experience. HIGHEST REFERENCES. MODERATE ES. 
FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION. 


WILLESDEN PAPER, 


ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 
WILLESDEN 2-PLY, | 
The best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Architect? 
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Che British Architect. 


LONDON: FRIDAY, MAY то, 1899. 


THE COMPLETION OF SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


(See Illustrations.) 


T last the reproach of the “ Brompton Boilers” is 
to be taken away from South Kensington, and in 
their place will rise the palatial structure designed by our 
latest architect-member of the Royal Academy, Mr. 
Aston Webb, A.R.A. Тһе scheme has been a long time 
on the way, as building projects under Government patron- 
age usually are. For 
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will be able to build up a splendid whole, both in mass and 
detail, which will be worthy of the unique purpose of the 
great structure. If the architect is fortunate enough to 
secure good craftsmanship throughout, the whole building 
should be a monumentto theartistic ability ofour age. On 
Mr. Webb а great responsibility now rests, and all who love 
our art will join in hearty sympathy with his aims and 
sincere hope that he will live to rear a monument worthy 
to commemorate the great reign of the noble Queen who 
on Wednesday graced the inauguration with her presence. 

As our readers are, of course, aware, Mr. Webb's design 
was selected in a competition confined to the following in- 
vited architects : — Norman Shaw, R.A. (who did not com- 
pete), T. G. Jackson, T. E. Collcutt, Aston Webb, John 
Belcher, Wm. Emerson, Mervyn Macartney, and Sir Thos. 
N. Deane & Son. Mr. Alfred Waterhause К.А., acted as 
professional adviser. And when we turned over the files of 
the British Architect to see the date the competition took 
place, we were amazed to find that it was decided in 
August, 1891 — almost 
eight years ago! Truly 


many years the conditon 
of the buildings at South 
Kensington has been a 
reproach and a by- 
word, not only from an 
architectural point of 
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a long spell of waiting 
for the successful archi- 
tect! А good many 
changes have taken 
place since then, and 
even Mr. Webb's de- 


view, which was dis- 
graceful enough in all 
conscience, but more 
especially so in regard 
to the totally inade- 
quate accommodation 
which has had to suffice 
for the priceless art 
treasures of the nation. 
With all the greater 
satisfaction therefore do 
we chronicle the event 
of the laying of the 
foundation stone of the 
new buildings on Wed- 
nesday last, and the 
fact that Her Majesty 
-the Queen has been 
able to graciously per- 
form the ceremony, 
which, for more reasons 
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than one, must have 1 We 
been a particularly 11 Li NIE 
pleasing one to her 


personally. 

We suppose this, of 
all public buildings in 
recent years, will most 
really mark the charac- 
teristics of distinctly 
modern architectural 
effort. Here is a design 
of an eclectic sort, fully 
reminiscent of English 
tradition (note its 
splendid ranges of 
mullioned windows), allied with the characteristics of 
classic types, and yet with a certain unity of effect 
which is possible even in a Renaissance of Renaissance 
when picturesqueness of outline and richness of detail 
are kept in subjection to a dignified and broad hand- 
ling of surfaces and masses. ІС was a happy idea to 
lead up to a galleried pavilion tower as a central feature 
which is well in keeping with the low domes marking the 
angle pavilions, as this will be a striking piece of work quite 
distinct from any neighbouring domes, towers, or spires. 
We imagine most critics will agree that this is a more 
satisfactory and original feature than the great tower which 
centred the first design. Moreover, we cannot doubt that 
the departure from the more distinctly Romanesque 
character of Mr. Webb's original competition design to the 
more English type of work finally adopted will be agree- 
able to all whose opinion is worth having. With the main 
elements of the design, as now presented to the public in 
the illustrations we give to-day, we are in full accord. Mr. 
Webb has laid down his scheme with great architectural 
ability, and on these lines we have no doubt whatever he 
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Востн KENSINGTON Museum COMPLETION, 
Aston Webb, A.R.A., Architect, 


sign has not escaped 
some  metamorphosis. 
In fact those of our 
readers who care to 
look up the illustrations 
of Mr. Webb’s com- 
petition design, which 
appeared in the British 
Architect of August 14th, 
1891 (perspective view), 
November 27th, 1801 
(interior view), Decem- 
ber 11th, 1891 (detail 
drawing of main front- 
age), and compare them 
with those of the design 
that is to be, which we 
publish to-day, will note 
a considerable difference 
in the exterior view, as 
we have indicated in 
our remarks above. But 
this did not prevent a 
London morning news- 
paper from publishing 
a sketch of the original 
design as the one now 
T di 19 ESTA to be carried out ! 

1 ; A AE Of the new buildings 
di i themselves the illustra 
| tions we give this week ` 
will afford our readers 
some fair idea. The 
block plan shows the 
existing buildings, with 
the new portions added, thelatter being the blackened parts. 
The plan of the ground floor sets out the general arrange- 
ment of the scheme, here again the blackened walls distin- 
guishing the new work from the existing buildings. The 
perspective view shows the completed building, looking 
down Cromwell and Exhibition Roads, and effectively 
illustrates the main features of Mr. Webb's design. 

The new buildings will occupy a frontage to Cromwell 
Road of some 700 ft., which is almost exactly the same as 
that of the Natural History Museum, and the frontage to 
Exhibition Road will run about 300 ft. The area of the new 
buildings will be equal to the whole of that covered by the 
existing buildings, including those which have done tem- 
porary duty. The whole of the frontages will contain four 
floors of galleries, three floors being lighted from the side, 
and the upper ones top-lighted. The remainder of the 
space will be covered by eight top-lighted courts, some- 
what similar to those in the existing buildings, opening 
out of each other, and giving a continuous vista of over 
боо ft. The main object of the architect has been to secure 
the greatest possible simplicity of plan, and at the same 
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Зостн Кикмистом MUSEUM COMPLETION. 
Aston Webb, A.R.A., Architect. 


time to incorporate existing buildings with the scheme so 
as to make the whole of the buildings combine harmo- 
niously into one great scheme. The ground floor plan we 
give will show the general arrangement of courts, 
entrances, &c. 

We have already referred to the exterior design, but 
we may remark that the two frontages will follow the 
lines of the present roads, the main front being on a slight 
curve. The main front will be kept 30 ft. back from the 
road, the centre portion being still further recessed, a 
space being provided in the centre opposite the entrance 
for a sculpture group of the Queen and Prince Consort. 


The open lantern which rises over the great central 


entrance is about 150 feet high. Ample light being a 
өресі. requisite feature in the new buildings, this is 
obtained by long rows of square-headed windows kept 
well up to the ceiling; these windows, on the first floor, 
being divided by niches, and statues, which it is proposed to 
make allusive to the treasures contained in the buildings. 
No doubt the cupolas will form an effective contrast and 
group to the pointed roofs of the Natural History Museum, 
and the large amount of window space should contrast 
well with the plain frieze over. 

The west portion of the buildings will probably be occu- 
pied by the eastern collections, now temporarily housed on 
the west side of Exhibition Road. The centre portion will 
take the extension.of the European collection, and in the 
eastern wing provision will be made for the. receiving and 
exhibition of students' work. Opportunity is also being 
taken to extend the Art School somewhat. 

Included in the same scheme is the provision of a 
building for the Royal College of Science, which is to be 
built opposite the Imperial Institute, and which we 
illustrated in the British Architect of the sth inst. The 
building, as will be seen from a reference to the block 
plan, will be appropriately surrounded by the Science 
Galleries. Тһе centre of the College building will be 


occupied with the Science Library, now located in the : 
Art Museum, and on either side will be the laboratories, ' 
&c., for the physical and chemical departments, in the . 


rear being the large laboratories and lecture theatres. 


With the completion of South Kensington Museum, ' 


and the erection of the Royal College of Science, 
there will be included within a comparatively limited area 
a group of public buildings which must make South 
Kensington architecturally one of the most notable places 
in London. For here we have Mr. Alfred Waterhouse's 
Natural History Museum, Мг.  Collcutt's Imperial 
Institute, Mr. Aston Webb's South Kensington Museum 


and Royal College of Science, all lying close to one: 


another, to which we might add the Brompton Oratory, 
the Royal Albert Hall, and the Royal College of Music. ! 


frontage designs is Mr. 
untly - Gordon's “ Stafford 
House, Cannon Street," (No. 
1863.) This architect's work is 
always detailed with thought 
and refinement, it is in the 
general robustness of the design 
that he often rather fails; a 
building clothed with nothing 
but pilaster strips in the greater 
part of its height generally 
seems to need some binding 
quality. The angle pavilion, which 
is the most picturesque feature 
of the building, has been omitted 
in execution. We may note in 
passing that this drawing is іп- 
dicative of the affectations and 
weaknesses of much modem 
draughtsmanship: solid opaque 
shadows cross the windows, bricks 
are separately and laboriously 
painted in solid, and colour is 
dabbled about the ground and 
building so as to give no idea of 
flat surfaces. 
The “ Proposed Club House, 
Woodbury, Devon " (No. 1856) by Mr. Hart, is a building 
with the merit of simplicity and breadth ot treatment, 
; having good through lines of roof, bands, and base, whilst 
the details show some quaintness of treatment. 

A large frame of pen outline drawings (No. 1863) 
illustrates a “ Design for a Country House," by Pieter 
Rodeck. In essential main lines it is well put 
together, but has some very bizarre treatment in 
the porch, somewhat like an Oriental tomb. The 
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chimney-tops are picturesquely treated for а country 
house. 
The name of Mr. Beresford Pite suggests originality and 
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vigour of treatment. Three of bis recent designs, which 
were illustrated in the last Christmas number of the 


British Architect, are exhibited in one frame, contrary to all 


known regulations, which is enough to condemn the 


exhibit of a quite ordinary person! We cannot say that. 


the result of these bilious-looking. washed-out water- 
colours places the buildings in a favourable aspect, in 
addition to which the “ 37, Harley Street ” is obviously out 
of drawing. Тһе attic storey of this building, which is to 
our thinking a great blot on the desigu, is conveniently 
omitted in the view. АП the buildings are better than the 
artist would have us believe. 

Another able artist tries to lead us astray about his 
work by a most distressing water-colour. This 15“ Heath- 


field Park, Sussex” (No. 1848),by Reginald Blomfield. This 


is one ofthe very soberest of Georgian buildings, and if it 
were going to look like the illustration in reality, we are 
sure the architect himself would not like the prospect. The 
* Hopse at Harpenden” (No. 1839), by Geo. Е. Collinson, 
which is a very pleasing arrangement of gables in very simple 
form, is set аһ in as flat a style of water-colour as its 
next-door neighbour, ** A Convalescent Home " (No. 1834), 
by Fred. D. Clapham, is crisp and effective. This last is a 
picturesquely disposed building of simple English character, 
of which one would like to see more. The enlargement of an 
old farmhouse, ** Field Wood, Sussex," No. 1840, by Thos. 
S. Pryce, is shown in a dull heavily-tinted water-colour. 
It would be a pleasing house to live in were the doors 
removed a little further from the fireplaces! “ Dalguise, 
Harrogate" (No. 1841) is a somewhat hotly tinted view 
of a pleasing half-timber design by Francis A. Bedford. 
Under the above hangs a little essay in house design by a 
lady, consisting of two plans and two elevations, tinted in 
purple and green, and signed by Margaret Quennell, whilst 
it is placed to the credit of Margaret Cooper in the cata- 
logue. Except a little want of scale in the bay cornices and 
chimney-tops this is a pleasing design. Though the lady has 
missed a great chance of quaintness in the long living room 
she has not placed doors right over against fire-places ! 

When one gets used to the vividity of the water- 
colour which illustrates the ** House for C. W. Ansdell, 
Esq.,” one is inclined to appreciate tbe formal garden 
design which surrounds it, with its clipped hedges, secluded 
alleys, inclosed pond, paved terraces, and rigidly inclosed 
boundaries. This all costs a great deal of money, and 
perhaps illustrates an extreme of formality which has to 
yield much in quality to the charm of the unexpected. A 
capital water-colour in sober, rich colour, illustrates with 
the charm of twilight and sunset, the **Stables, Braham, 
Perth ” (No. 1817) by Е. W. Bedford and S. D. Kitson. The 
architects have had the courage to show a back view of the 
building, consisting of a long blank wall, flanked at either 
end by a half-timber gable, and the roof centred by а 
gabled dovecot. This is the sort of simple building which 
never fails to look well in the country. А raw, raw water- 
colour, which sets one's teeth on edge, illustrates the “ St. 
Mary's Recreation Rooms, Putney” (No. 1812), by Sidney 
Perks. There is little or nothing about it which has not 
been done before, but it is of a quiet Georgian character 
one learns to be grateful for. Тһе same agreeable sim- 
plicity marks the * Farm House at High Hockley, Kent " 
(No.1807), by the Hon. A. McGarel Hogg, but illustrated 
a pleasing little water-colour. 

It causes one to rub one's eyes, and re-consult the cata- 
logue after a sight of No. 1810, with Mr. C. M. Mileham's 
name attached. This * New Hotel at Southwold," with 
its paltry treatment and, perhaps, worse illustration, comes 
as а shock after Mr. Mileham's charming church work. 
A clever, vigorous, but not altogether pleasing water- 
colour illustrates “ Lea Park, Godalming " (No. 1809), by 
Paxton Watson. Тһеге is not very much promise of 
interest about the formal garden arrangement, except that 
it is formal and has four solid undecorated angle pedestals 
in each court ! 

A “Design for Altar and Кегедов, аваз Chapel " 
(No. 1800), by Robert A. Briggs, is an elaborate Gothic 
work of well-known type, with nothing new in idea, 


| and illustrated by a most sickly water-colour. It is a 


relief to turn to the sober, cold little water-colour drawing 
of “Altar, retable hangings, etc., erected in the Lady 
Chapel, Rochester Cathedral," (No. 1795), by A. Henry 
Skipworth, in which some originality of design is pleasantly 
illustrated. The treacly hot water-colour of the “ White- 
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chapel Picture Gallery" (No. 1820), by C. Harrison 
Towhsend, does not agreeably accentuate a clever design. 
But in No. 1823, “Le Nid,” for the Crown Princess of 
Roumania, we have a signally pleasing combination of clever 
designand drawing. The dainty, crisp handling of bright and 
penne colour helps one to an appreciation of the quaint 

ndling of the design by Mr. H. Bailie Scott. "This stiff 
outlined work looks extremely well in a drawing, but is 
more suited for the use of an ascetic than a person of 
luxurious tastes. It is difficult to believe that “ Braham, 
Perth" (No. 1829) is from the same hands as No. 1817. 
The sickly green water-colour, and the jostle of hip and 
gables are not on the same level of execution as the 
before-named simple subject. Our little excursion in the 
water-colour end of the architectural gallery this week has 
not been an unmixed pleasure. Іп fact, when we come to 
think it over, the great bulk of illustration is distinctly bad, 
and of design very indifferent ! 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


S we have stated in our article on the South Kensington 
А completion, Mr. Webb's design was chosen in а 
limited competition. Of the competition itself we may 
remark again that it was a most disappointing revelation. 
Mr. Norman Shaw did not compete. But it appeared 
clearly evident from the designs submitted that the 
capacity to design a great building in a grand style was so 
rare a quality that it could not be called forth at will even 
by selecting some of our ablest architects to make the 
efort. To combine richness and gaiety of art with due 
reticence and dignity seems a very hard problem for the 
architect to successfully solve. 


THE proposed destruction of Tudor House at Bromley- 
by-Bow by the London County Council, in connection 
with the laying out of an open space, has been averted for the 
present. The protests against the Council’s proposal have 
been strong and influential. The Society of Antiquaries, 
the National Trust for (һе Preservation of Piaces of 
Historic Interest, the London Topographical Society, the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and the 
Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater 
Britain, al) united to urge the Council not to destroy the 

lace. Since Tudor House was one of the places of 

istoric interest scheduled by the County Council them- 
selves as being worthy of preservation, it does indeed seem 
singular that its destruction should so soon afterwards have 
been thought proper and necessary. However, the 
Council, at their meeting on Tuesday, decided to refer the 
question back to the Parks and Open Spaces Committee 
for reconsideration, the voting being 65 to 31 in favour of 
such course. So the situation is saved—temporarily, at 
any rate. And one can only hope that the Council's good 
intentions, so lately arrived at in conference with the 
societies above named, to preserve as far as possible these 
visible and most interesting mementoes of London's 
history, will not be so lightly esteemed on the next occasion 
their bona fides is threatened. 


Mz. С. Е. BopLev, A.R.A., is to be nominated for election 
as a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
at the special general meeting to be held on the 29th inst. 

We learn that the design submitted by Messrs. Т. W. 
Simpson & Milner Allen in the recent competition for the 
Cartwright Memorial Hall at Bradford, and which was 
awarded the first premium, has been formally adopted, 
and will be carried out. The architects have had an 
interview with the committee who have the work in their 
care, and have received instructions to proceed at once 
with the working drawings. 


THE election of officers in connection with the Architec- 
tural Association for the session 1899-19oo has resulted as 
follows :—Prestdent, С. H. Fellowes Prynne; Vsce-Presidents, 
E. Howley Sim, Н. T. Hare; Committee, B. Pite, W. A. 
Pite, P. f. Marvin, А. H. Hart, Е. С. F. Hooper, Н. А, 
Satchell, M. Garbutt, W. A. Forsyth, W. H. Seth-Smith, 
A. Bolton; Hon. Treasurer, Hampden W. Pratt; Hon. 
Librarian, А. S. Flower; Hon. Secretaries, С. B. Carvill, 
В. S. Balfour, The above form the Committee. Hon, 


Solicitor, УУ. Н. Jamieson; Hon. Asst. Librarian, W. B. 
Dukes; Hon. Auditors, |. УУ. Stonhold, W. E. Davis; 
Asst. Sec. and Registrar, D. G. Driver. 


À CONFERENCE of the representatives of practically the 
whole of the trade unions in the building trade of the 
United Kingdom was held in Manchester the other after- 
noon, the object being to consider the urgent matters 
arising out of the existing dispute in the building trade. 
Over 230,000 operatives were represented, and the 
questions raised by the employers in their recent state- 
ments and at their various meetings were exhaustively 
discussed. Finally a resolution was passed condemning 
in the strongest possible terms the “ untrue and mislead- 
ing" statements contained in the manifesto issued by the 
Yorkshire Master Builders’ Federation. The meeting 
further expressed the opinion that the points raised by 
the master builders were not of sufficient importance to 
justify a lock-out in the building trade, and added that 
they were prepared to meet the National Association of 
Master Builders in open conference to discuss the questions 
at issue. 


Тне 1899 professional examinations in connection with the 
Surveyors’ Institution have resulted in 51 student can- 
didates and 74 non-student candidates passing the pro- 
fessional Associateship examination, whilst 52 professional 
associates have Sa sed the examination for the Fellowship 
in Division IV. In this latter examination we note that 
Mr. Sydney Arthur Smith takes the “ Penfold " gold 
medal for obtaining the highest number of marks. Mr. 
Smith also won the silver medal and “Driver” prize іп 
1897, for securing first place in the professional Associate- 
ship examination. Mr. Smith gained his experience in 
the offices of Messrs. Ernest George & Yeates, Mr. 
Thornton, and Messrs. Weatherall & Green. Іп the pro- 
fessional Associateship examination this year, the winner 
of the “Driver” prize and silver medal is Mr. George 
Freeman, and Mr. John Е. Bowden takes the “ Crawter ” 
prize in the Fellowship examination. 


THREE pictures by Rubens were brought to the hammer 
at Christie's on Saturday last, one of them, “ Holy Family," 
realising no less than 8,300 gns. It was bought in at the 
sale of the Leigh Court collection in 1884 for 5,000 gns. 
The other two examples of Rubens realised 1,950 gns. 
each, which was collectively 2,000 gns. less than they were 
bought in for in 1884. Two portraits by Е. Hals, one a 
gentleman, the other a lady, fetched 3,000 gns. and 2,000 
gns. respectively. Portraits by С. Romney, Н. Raeburn, 
and J. Hoppner were knocked down for 1,650 gns., 1,900 
gns., and 1,380 gns., respectively. A “Ноу Family," by 
Lorenzo di Credi fetched 680 gns.; a picture of “Ivy 
Bridge, Wales," by P. Nasmyth, 760 gns. ; а “ Market 
Girl,” pastel,by J. Russell, 750 gns.; and a portrait of 
Andrea del Sarto, by himself, 850 gns. 


Some extraordinary prices were paid on Friday last at 
Messrs. Robinson & Fisher's, Willis’s Rooms, for old 
English coloured and mezzotint engravings. The well- 
known pair after George Morland, “Тһе Angler's 
Repast," by Ward, and “А Party Angling,” by Keating, 
both fine impressions printed in colours, together realised 
150 gns.; Lady Hamilton as “ Nature," by H. Meyer, 
after G. Romney, a magnificent open letter proof in 
colours, of the highest brilliancy, very rare, 470 gns.; and 
“ Almeria,” Mrs. Meymot, by J. К. Smith, after J. Opie, 
a very fine impression of this very scarce print, 155 gns. 


A NEW book on “ Embroidery " is announced by Mr. В. 
T. Batsford. It is to be the combined work of Mr. Lewis 
Е. Day, who is just completing a course of lectures on the 
subject at the Royal Institution, and of Miss Mary Buckle, 
an accomplished embroideress and teacher of the art. Its 
scope is practical, and it is addressed to all interested in 
embroidery and embroidery design. It will be fully illus- 
trated by reproductions of needlework on a scale large 
enough to show the stitch, and the artistic and technical 
sides of the art will be treated with equal thoroughness. 


Or the making of text-books on geometry there is 
apparently no end, but the “ Text-Book of Practical Solid 
Geometry,” by Capt. E. Н. de У, Atkinson, К.Е. 
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Aston Webb, A.R.A., Architect. 


(London: E. & F. N. Spon. 7s. 6d.), seems to compass 
the subject in a very thorough and systematic manner. 
Much attention has been paid to the elementary portion of 
the subject, and the book may be safely recommended аз a 
sound and reliable text-book for e It has been 
prepared specially for the use of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich.. 


THE Corporation of London have certainly done their best 
to make the Corporation Art Gallery at Guildhall a real 
success, and they have shown no niggardly spirit in their 
financial management of it. Last week they decided to 
make an annual allowance of £500 for the purchase of 
paintings or drawings to be exhibited in the gallery. 


IN connection with the Paris Exhibition, net far from the 
Machinery Hall, an imitation 'Cour des Miracles, or re- 
production of the notorious beggars' haunt of the Middle 
Ages, has been organised. The show in general, which is 
on the Avenue de Suffren, is called '*Paris in 1400." It 
has been planned by M. Colibert, a pupil of Viollet-le-Duc, 
and the same architect who modelled the mock Bastille 
for the last exhibition. "The district between Notre-Dame 
des Victoires, near the Bourse, and the Porte Saint-Denis, 
has been reproduced in panoramic fashion, with appro- 
priate imitations in miniature of various monuments and 
buildings. On the Cour des Miracles itself there is a theatre 
for the performance of plays by the /rwands and other 
bad characters of the epoch The Mayfair of the Middle 
Ages is also shown, and the exhibition, on the whole, pro- 
` mises to prove an attraction as a curious reconstruction of 
a picturesque portion of old Paris. i 


| акене with the tenant is pending. 


THE Shropshire Archaeological Association decided 
at their annual meeting on Monday last, to commence 
forthwith a further and systematic exploration of the 
remains of the Roman city of Uriconium, situated a 
few miles from the town. Lord Barnard, the owner 
of the soil, has given his permission, and a satisfacto 
Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope strongly urged the resumption ofthe excava- 
tions, for which he calculated they should ask for subscrip- 
tions to the amount of £500 a year. Mr. С. E. Fox, 
F.S.A., gave a sketch of the explorations of Uriconium 
which have taken place in previous years. It was believed 
further exploration would throw further light upon the 
Roman occupation of England. It was decided that a 
local and a London committee should be appointed. 


THERE were 106 candidates for the post of deputy borough 
engineer of Croydon, at a salary of £400, with the 
prospect of becoming borough engineer. Out of thislarge 
number six were selected from which to make a final 
choice, and this eventually fell upon Mr. G. F. Carter, 
principal assistant to the City Engineer of Leeds. Mr. 
Carter entered the Leeds City Engineer's office in 1885, 
and has had considerable experience in connection with 
the insanitary areas scheme of the Corporation and other 
improvement projects in Leeds. 


THE London County Council agreed on Tuesday to a 
recommendation of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Committee that the offer of Messrs. Holloway Brothers to 
erect four blocks of buildings on the cleared Millbank site 
be accepted. The cost will be between £75,000 and 
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£80,000. Messrs. Holloway's tender to erect two other 
blocks of buildings on the site was accepted by the Council 
recently. The committee stated that the erection of all 
six blocks could be expeditiously carried on at the same 
time by the same builder; and they thought, as Messrs. 
Holloway were prepared to carry out the whole work on 
the same terms as they had tendered for two blocks, they 
should be entrusted with the contract. 


AMONGST other interesting items of business transacted at 
the Council's meeting, we note that it was decided—(1) 
to acquire a freehold site at a cost of /31,000 for a new 
fire brigade station in Redcross Street, City; (2) to 
allocate a site at Clare Market for the erection of a build- 
ing for higher economics and commercial education ; and 
(3) to contribute £3,000 towards the purchase of Dollis 
‚НШ Estate as a public recreation ground. 


Doris Ни is to be saved from the spoiling hand of the 
speculative builder, the Willesden District Council having 
decided to purchase it for £50,000 for preservation as а 
public park. Willesden contributes £30,000 towards the 
purchase, the Middlesex County Council £12,500, Hamp- 
tead £1,000, and Hendon /5оо. There is only about 
£5,700 now required to be raised. 

Tue proposed Birmingham University was, of course, an 
assured project from the first, for whatever Birmingham 
people seriously undertake they mean arriving at a success- 
ful issue. But none the less, they will assuredly welcome 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s splendid gift of £ 50,000 towards 
the establishment of a scientific department in connection 
with it. Mr. Carnegie, in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Chamberlain, suggests that such a department should be 
the principal one in the new university, and the classical 
subsidiary. Ап anonymous donor who offered /25,000 
towards the scheme a little while ago, on condition that 
the amount required for the endowment, /250,000, was 
fully raised, has increased his offer to £37,500, on the 
same terms. Thus £87,500 is practically assured to the 
scheme in two gifts Surely there are wealthy men 
enough in the Midlands to speedily contribute the rest. 


THE company which owns the Staffordshire Potteries 
tramways has adopted electricity on the overhead system 
in lieu of steam as the motive power for the cars. The 
exchange has cost approximately £80,000, and when the 
extensions now in progress are completed the mileage will 
be one of the most extensive owned by any private 
company. 


— ———— ا 


ARCHITECTS PROTEST AGAINST THE 
DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S. 


NOME twenty-three well-known London architects have 
signed the following memorial against the present 
scheme of decoration carried out at St. Paul's Cathedral 
under the direction of Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., which 
was presented to the Dean and Chapter on Friday last :— 
“ İn a letter to the Times, which appeared on May 6th, 
Sir W. Richmond has to all intents defied the instructed 
opinion of this country in regard to the decoration of St. 
Paul's. We, the undersigned architects, therefore feel it 
our duty to protest against the continuance of the works of 
. decoration until full opportunity has been given for the 
consideration of the whole scheme by the best expert 
opinion available. St. Paul's Cathedral is the most 
characteristic of our national monuments. It is now in 
imminent danger of losing the grave dignity which has 
endeared it to the heart of the majority of Englishmen, 
and, in our opinion, this is due to the fact that Sir W. 
Richmond's scheme, whatever its abstract merits, has not 
been thought out in sympathy with and in subordination 
to the architecture of the cathedral. 

“з. The chief inspiration of Sir W. Richmond's design 
has been sought in Byzantine art, with certain motives 
suggested by English designers of this century. It would 
be impossible to conceive anything more alien to Wren's 
genius and to the intellectual atmosphere in which he lived 
and worked. | 

“2. In St. Paul's Cathedral, asin any other masterpiece 
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in architecture, a certain scale has been set by the original 
designer which cannot be abandoned without serious in- 
Jury to the effect of the whole building. Тһе scale that 
Wren intended was followed by Stevens in the designs 
that he made for the spandrels under the central dome, 
and the discrepancy between this scale and that adopted 
by Sir W. Richmond can be measured by a comparison 
of the figures on the spandrels with Sir W. Richmond's 
figures in the half domes over the canted angles below. In 
our opinion a fatal injury is being done to the proportions 
of St. Paul's by this substitution of Sir W. Richmond s 
scale for the scale of Sir Christopher Wren. 

“3. The decorations now being carried out involve actual 
injury to the stonework of the cathedral as lett by Wren. 

“ In the four great arches at the М.Е , S.E., N.W., and 
S.W. angles under the dome, Wren, in order to satisfy 
the eye as to the constructive stability of his arches, lett 
plain piers or abutments under the arches, and he 
deliberately abstained from any ornament to these piers in 
order to make clear the idea of strong support, which is 
their actual function. Sir W. Richmond has formed 
raised panels on these piers, and studded the margins and 
divisions with patere—that is to say, Sir W. Richmond has 
stultified the architect's design, and in nearly every detail 
of his decoration he has, in our opinion, shown the same 
indifference to the clear intention of the architecture. 

* Sir William Richmond has practically admitted his 
dislike of that architecture in his letter of May 6th, a letter 
more remarkable for its courage than for any appreciation 
of the gravity of the case. It seems to us that an artist 
so evidently out of touch with the conditions of his work 
should not be permitted to alter the character of the 
finest work of modern English architecture, and this 
feeling we believe to be that of the great majority of 
intelligent and educated Englishmen. We desire in no 
way to disparage Sir W. Richmond's attainments and 
well-earned reputation, but we cannot regard them in com- 
parison with the fame of Sir Christopher Wren and the 
loyal preservation of his work. We protest as Englishmen 
against this subversion of the character of our national 
cathedral, and we resent, as artists and admirers of Wren, 
this tampering with the intention of one of the greatest of 
English architects. 

Signatures. 
JouN BELCHER, F. C. PENROSE, 
ү Е. BENTLEY, BERESFORD PITE, 
EGINALD BLOMFIELD, E. S. PRioR, 
E. R. RoBsoN, 
. OLDRID SCOTT, 
. J. STEVENSON, 
EONARD STOKES, 


J. M. Ввуром, 
James Brooks, 
Basi. CHAMPNEYS, 
T. E. CoLLcuTT, 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM, Е.Р. WARREN, 
M. E. MACARTNEY, Tuomas Н. WATSON, 
Е. W. Mountrorp, H. WILSON, 


W. C. MARSHALL, 
E. NEWTON, 


В. SELDON WorNum.” 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ELEMENT IN 
ENGINEERING WORK. 


R. H. H. STATHAM read a paper on this subject at 

ү] a meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
on Monday evening last. 

At the outset Mr. Statham said he hoped no member of 
the institute supposed that this paper was intended in any 
sense as an attack on the engineering profession. So far 
from entertaining any such intention, it seemed to him that 
in the century just drawing to a close engineers had played 
a far more important part in the world than architects. 
This was partly, no doubt, owing to circumstances not 
altogether within their own control, but which they had 
turned to splendid account. The enormous development 
of locomotion by means of steam power, which would be 
remembered in history as the great characteristic of the 
present century, had led to a demand for immense con- 
structional works all over the world for the crossing of 
rivers, valleys, and estuaries. Тһе viaduct was to the 
nineteenth century what the cathedral was to the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. Many persons, 
artists especially, had been mournful or indignant over 
this, and complained that the world was getting covered 
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with structures which had no beauty. He had not much 
«тарабу with this constant depreciation of engineers and 
their works, and considered it to be very much exaggerated. 
What was the real mistake of modern engineers he would 
come to presently. But in regard to a large proportion of 
the purely utilitarian structures which had been erected by 
engineers, he held that there was a great deal more of 
interest in them than many of those who complained of 
them were able to perceive. 

Structure was in itself, said Mr. Statham, a subject 
of great interest, and those who could find nothing to 
admire in a great piece of construction devised to over- 
come a practical obstacle to intercommunication or locomo- 
tion gave evidence not so much of a superior as of a one- 
sided education. You could hardly design a structure to 
overcome a great natural obstacle, or to resist one of the 
great forces of nature, without giving it a certain character, 
an interest of its own, provided it was carried out in a 
simple and unaffected manner, and with direct reference 
to its practical purpose. You could not build a stone 
bridge across a river without producing a fine object inthe 
sweep of the arch and the resisting mass of the abutments. 
A suspension bridge, again, with the catenary curve ofthe 
chains designed for us, as it were, by Nature herself, was 
so beautiful an object that it was exceedingly difficult to 
spoilit. Engineers had succeeded in spoiling it in some 
cases, as he would have occasion to show, but it was 
because they were not always content to let it alone 
sufficiently ; and where the span to be bridged wasa large 
one, even the girder was redeemed in our eyes, or should 
be, by its obvious practical suitability to its purpose. The 
girdo-phobia, as we might call it, of many artists and 
persons of zsthetic sensitiveness was exaggerated. А 
girder-bridge was certainly not so pleasing in its lines as an 
arch or a suspension chain, but, after all, it was only а 
beam on a large scale. Ifa structure of this kind was let 
well alone, simply treated asa piece of unadorned construc- 
tion, it would in a sense make its own esthetic. On the 
Intercolonial Railway in Canada, across a good many of 
the minor valleys the line was carried on lattice girder- 
bridges supported on simple rectangular pyramids of un- 
dressed stones, rather wider at the top than the width of 
the girder, and without any “treatment " of any kind, the 
pee being just laid across the tops of these stone piles. 

hese really looked quite picturesque; it was the Dart- 
moor rustic bridge on a large scale. 

Going through some lantern illustrations of engineering 
works of a practical and unadorned character, among 
others Mr. Statham pointed to the lattice girder-bridge 
near Fribourg, on lofty lattice piers, as an erection which 
illustrated favourably the argument that perfectly frank 
display of structure in engineering works, with no pretence 
at ornament, was not offensive to picturesque effect ; at all 
events, he could not regard a structure like this as an injury 
to the landscape. The same remark applied to the 
Crumlin Viaduct, a structure of the same class. Whether 
the Forth Bridge was or was not an ugly thing was a point 
on which there might be a difference of opinion. Probably 
it would be viewed in different lights according as people 
knew anything about construction or not. Those who did, 
regarded it with interest ; those who did not, probably with 
some bewilderment. As to artistic or decorative treat- 
ment, any attempt at that in a work of this kind would 
have been preposterous, and would have defeated its own 
ends. 

Coming to the arched masonry type of structure, after 
mentioning some older examples, the lecturer referred to 
Kingston Bridge, London Bridge, and new Putney Bridge, 
all very fine structures which had this quality in common, 
that they were treated with the greatest breadth and 
simplicity, relying for their effect entirely on the disposi- 
tion of the masses of masonry, not even indulging in the 
use of an order on the piers. 

Taking bridges іп which masonry was used in com- 
bination with iron construction, we had in the Victoria 
Bridge over the St. Lawrence, Mr. Statham observed, 
a remarkable example of what was suggested before—that 
a structure built toresist the forces of nature would almost 
always have сһагасіг and interest. Here we had simple 
massive stone piers, which on the up-stream side were 
carried out in long spurs to meet and break up the ice 
coming down after the thaws. "There was not a particle 
of ornament, but the piers and the great box girder laid 


like a beam over them formed a most impressive structure, 
which would only be weakened by any attempt at orna- 
mental treatment. The Menai Tubular Bridge was built 
amid many criticisms to the effect that it was a thing of no 
beauty, which would be an injury to the effect of the sus- 
pension bridge, &c. Yet Hamerton, one of the most dis- 
cerning and enthusiastic of art critics, wrote of it some 
time after :—“ The whole bridge is admirable as a work of 
art, though the art is very simple and severe. Тһе long 
line of tube (which looks like a great beam) is fortunately 
broken by the piers of marble which are finished above the 
beam as towers, and the majesty that naturally belongs to 
a work of colossal size and weight is enhanced by the 
prudent use of some architectural adornment. The tubular 
bridge over the River Conway near the castle is less 
fortunate, because the neighbourhood of a great medieval 
building led the architect of the bridge to adopt a 
castellated style for the entrances to the tubes—a style 
which might be more or less in harmony with the fortress, 
but would scarcely in any other situation have been chosen 
to accompany a bridge which was nothing but two parallel 
beams." 

Taking examples of suspension bridges, the Menai Sus- 
pension Bridge was alluded to by Mr. Statham as being 
in every respect one of the most beautiful structures 
of any kind in England. The simple but massive 
treatment of the towers, spreading toward the 
base, was admirably suited to their situation and 
function. АП the things they had been looking at 
hitherto were characterised by simplicity, sometimes show- 
ing nothing but the unadorned construction. It was within 
the last quarter of a century or so that the minds of engi- 
neers had been poisoned with the terrible ambition to 
produce ‘‘ handsome ” structures, and in the endeavour 
after that they had entered on a field for which their train- 
ing had in no way fitted them. It seemed impossible to 
get engineers to understand that the handling of decora- 
tive architectural detail was a matter requiring special 
training. 

Mr. Statham next pointed out that the two mistakes we 
most frequently met with these ornate modern engineering 
works were coarseness of design in ornament and mould- 
ings, and want of perception of scale. Intact, it appeared 
that engineers hardly realised what scale meant, and 
thought that a detail which was good on a small scale was 
good on a large scale, which by no means followed. Scale 
might be regarded in two lights. It consisted, firstly, in 
so proportioning all the parts and details of a design that 
they should have a harmonious relation to one another, 
which might be called perception of scale in the abstract. 
There was also what might be called conventional scale: 
the recognised and habitual proportion to each other of 
details (such as those of the orders) which had by long use 
come to have a certain recognised relation to one another, 
so that a use of one of them on an entirely different scale 
to what we were accustomed to confused our sense of 
proportion in the structure. This sense of scale was 
conventional and acquired, no doubt; but if these con- 
ventional materials of architectural design were made use 
of at all, they ought to be used with knowledge and not at 
haphazard. | 

After citing some examples, especially Blackfriars and 
Hammersmith bridges, of bad detail and falsity of scale, 
Mr. Statham directed attention to illustrations of the bridge 
at Coulouvriére, near Geneva, which was understood to 
have given the suggestion for the Vauxhall Bridge design. 
The general aspect of the Coulouviére Bridge, from a dis- 
tance, was picturesque, but the details would not bear 
examination, and in fact, from an architect's point of view, 
it was a very bad design. Тһе columns on the bridge had 
no proper foundation, but were bracketed out over the side 
ina very clumsy manner. Тһе decorative details showed 
badly designed roco:o ornament meandering partly over 
the surface of rusticated quoins, to which they bore no 
relation. The archivolts of the arches were strongly 
emphasised by sham quoins of very pronounced character, 
executed in cement in imitation of stone. Іп the Vauxhall 
Bridge design immense quoins, with a rustication of 1 ft. 
projection from the wall-face, were carried round the 
archivolts. 

The defect of the design, in regard to appearance, 
Mr. Statham went on to remark, was that it was 
unusually thin at the crown of the arch; the concrete 
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construction allowed of this, but in facing it with granite 
the visible arch looked exceedingly thin and weak at the 
crown. By emphasising the archivolt course by rustication 
and at the same time entirely separating it from the 
spandrel masonry, which was kept quite flat, this thin and 


weak appearance of the visible gránite arch was increased ; 


and at the same time the large and deep cornice, of very 
coarse mouldings, stil! further reduced the visible depth of 
The details showed a complete 
The single moulding which crowned 
linth of the main piers was nearly 3 ft. in vertical 


the arch at the crown. 
ignoring of scale. 
the 
height, and this magnified moulding operated to reduce 
the whole scale of the rest ofthe work, making the quoins 


on the face of the pier, which were really very large, appear 


trivial; while the insertion of a necking moulding on the 
semi-circular projection on the face of the pier at once 
transformed it to a column of immense thickness, and 
quite out of proportion to any function of a column in such 
a position. The whole thing was a jumble of incongruous 
details, put together by someone who did not understand 
the language of architectural design. Тһе problem of 
treating a concrete bridge with a granite facing was, in 
fact, rather a new one; the granite was here, in reality, 
only what the French call a revetement, and should be 
treated accordingly. 

In regard to the general subject of the designing of 
bridges, he would suggest that if it was urged that in the 
case of bridges which were to be decoratively treated, the 
engineer should be assisted by an architect, why should 
it not be put the other way about—that an architect should 
build the bridge assisted by an engineer? Architects 
were not familiar with the problems incident to forming 
. foundations in deep water, in the bed of the sea or of a 
river; but as soon as the structure cleared the water, if it 
was to be an architecturally treated bridge, it was really 
more of an architect's business than an engineer's. But he 
о: that this was throwing an Apple of Discord on the 

oard. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, MANCHESTER. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE AND SON, ARCHITECTS. 


17. new building, which we illustrate to-day, is now 

in course of erection in Oxford Street and Gloucester 
Street, Manchester. Our view of it shows the frontage to 
Gloucester Street,which is some 280 ft.in length, broken into 
by a deep courtyard ; this frontage takesa full south aspect. 
St. Mary's Hospital is a hospital for women and children, 
and a special feature of the plans is that the accommoda- 
tion is divided throughout the building into two portions ; 
each portion is distinct, and will be furnished with separate 
entrances, staircases, and lifts. On the west of the entrance 
the maternity cases will be housed, while the wards on 
the right will be set apart for the diseases of women and 
children. On the ground floor—which will be largely 
occupied by the out-patients' rooms, the lecture theatre, 
the chapel, the mortuary, the museum, and the residential 
rooms—this distinction will not be so apparent as upon the 
upper storeys, but there will be separate entrances for the 
two classes of patients, as well as for the general public and 
for tradespeople. In close proximity to each entrance for 
patients there will be a passenger lift capable of conveying 
a recumbent patient to any floor. 

The hospital proper may be said, as far as wards are 
concerned, to commence upon the first floor, although the 
circular pavilion, which is one of the principal features of 
the elevation, will not be made use of for ward purposes at 
this level. On the floor above, where the circular apart- 
ment is not cut up by walls, there will be accommodation 
in this portion for twelve beds, in a perfectly circular 
room, with a diameter of 43 ft. This room will be surrounded 
on all sides by windows, interrupted only by the small 
wall spaces taken upin the entrance and in the bridgeway 
tothe sanitary tower. Тһе second floor circular ward 
will form the principal maternity ward. There will be 
another precisely similar above it upon the third floor, but 
on the first floor the space will be apportioned for dormi- 
tories for nurses and for women who. аге being trained as 
monthly nurses. On the east side of the hospital, set 
apart for diseases. of women, there will be on the first floor 


a large rectangular ward for twelve beds and three or 
four separate wards for one or more beds. On the same 
floor will be the boardroom, nearthe grand staircase, and 
the library, which will eccupy the Oxford Street corner of 
the site over the out-patients’ entrance. This library will 
extend to the second floor, from therest of which it will 
be separated by an air passage, which willadmit of the free 
circulation of air into the south-east court, and thence 
between the bridges of the isolation wards into the north- 
east court. The second floor generally will be fully occu- 
pied by wards and by the necessary administrative rooms 
іп connection therewith ; and the same may be said of the 
third floor, which will be nearly a repetition of it, the 
library buildings being roofed in at this point and having 
no further accommodation above them. Тһе fourth floor 
will be largely occupied by servants’ rooms, and will also 
contain the kitchen, scullery, bakery, larders, and stores. 

The most conspicuous features of the elevation are the 
large circular ward block of the maternity department, the 
octagonal tower of the Oxford Street front, and the sani- 
tary turrets attached to the circular ward and to the 
rectangular ward. With regard to material, the exterior 
will be simple in character and rely for its effect more 
upon the general outline, which is the outcome of the 
requirements, than upon elaboration of detail. The main 
walls are to be faced with hard Accrington red bricks, 
relieved by a moderate use of terra-cotta, supplied by 
Messrs. Gibbs & Canning, of Tamworth, and by moulded 
strings and cornices. Mr. Rogers Feld has been consulted 
upon the drainage and the sanitary arrangements 
generally, and the schemes for the heating and for the 
kitchen apparatus have been submitted respectively by 
Messrs. Keith and Slater & Co. Тһе new hospital will 
be fitted for 125 patients, the larger portion being reserved 
for diseases of women; further accommodation will be 
provided inside the buildings for the training of medical 
students, nurses, midwives, and monthly nurses. The 
contractor selected for the work is Mr. Vickers, of 
Nottingham. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL SCHOOLS. 
ASTON WEBB, A.R.A., AND Е. INGRESS BELL, ARCHITECTS. 


Our readers will be glad to have a record of part of 
Messrs. Webb and Bell's large group of Christ's Hospital 
School Buildings now erecting at Horsham. This viewis the 
great quadrangle showing the large school hall in the centre, 
and class-rooms and science and art schools on either hand. 


—— بو‎ 
ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
р ACADEMY. 


КСНТТЕСТОКЕ at the Royal Scottish Academy 
does not draw forth much praise from the critic of 


_ the Glasgow Herald, who is evidently conversant with what 


should be, and what is not. He considers tbat at present 
the quality of the architecture sent inso the Academy does 
not, as whole, merit the provision of a separate apart- 
ment for its exhibition, as some architects would seem to 
think. About half the architectural exhibits this year are, 
he says, still very properly relegated to the obscurity of 
the Small Octagon. ‘‘ We say very properly, for the 
quality of the works, with one or two exceptions, deserves 
no better fate. A number of very ordinary houses and busi- 
ness premises which are hung have no legitimate place in a 
fine-art exhibition, and a good deal of elaborate drawing 
is wasted on most unworthy subjects." The representation 
of architect-members of the Academy is not so large as 
usual, and Mr. Leiper for the full members, and Messrs. 
Burnet and Browne for the associates, do the honours of 
the Academy. | 

Mr. Leiper, in “ Ballimore” (666 and 676), has соп{п- 
buted poetic drawings of the reconstruction of a large 
house in the Scottish style, conveying a sense of great 
breadth and dignity. “ The Royal Bank Offices, Dundee” 
(671), by Mr. G. Washington Browne, is a clever Re- 
naissance composition. While it reveals study of Roman 
and Venetian models, it remains Py ren and fresh ; and 
the same designer in his three “ British Linen Bank 
Offices ” (667) exhibits much versatility in their distinctive 


treatment. А pencil elevation, from the same hand, of a 


house at North Berwick (677), combines great simplicity 
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in the use. of stone and half timber, with considerable 
attraction in proportion and grouping. A plan would have 
been useful in conveying better the meaning of the exterior, 
for a house known merely by its outside appearance is like 
а тап who is only known by sight. “Тһе Library and 
Museum, Campbeltown” (670), of Mr. John J. Burnet, is 
not a very large building, but it is distinguished by the 
bigness of scale and the vigour of treatment that one 
looks for in Mr. Burnet’s work. 

The “ Competition View of Administrative Block, Ban- 

gour Asylum ” ое is an interesting study іп the 
Georgian style by Messrs. M'Arthy & Watson. Тһе 
entrance front has a semi-circular portico as its central 
feature, surmounted by a pediment, and flanked by square- 
domed towers. The “ Perspective View of the Scotsman 
Buildings" by Dunn & Finlay (565), shows the effect 
promised by the new buildings at the south-west corner of 
the new North Bridge. Тһе site has its difficulties as well 
as its opportunities, and one result is a lack of unity inthe 
composition, which suggests three separate buildings in 
place of one. In the ‘Geometric Elevation " (469) the 
group appears to better advantage. One of the best designs 
submitted іп the competition for the Glasgow 1901 Exhibi- 
tion buildings, that by Simon & Crawford (473) is repre- 
sented by a clever monochrome perspective by Mr. J. A. R. 
Inglis. The “ Institute at Motherwell" (462) by Mr. 
Alex. Cullen, is picturesque, and is shown in a good draw- 
ing of similar character. | 

Among works of a domestic nature is the “Кей House, 
Ayr," by Mr. |. А. Morris, an addition of Elizabethan 
character with a trace of Scottish feeling; the garden has 
been carefully considered as part of the scheme. Тһе 
* Sir William Fraser Homes at Colinton," of Mr. A. 
Balfour Paul, consist of about a dozen small dwellings 
arranged in a compact E plan, so as to resemble an old 
Scottish mansion. Entering at either wing under quaint 
domed pavilion porches, the visitor walks round the court 
on footpaths bordered by stone balustrades, which over- 
look a small garden. Perhaps for the purpose the buildings 
are intended to serve, there are too many architectural 
accessories and excrescences, and a greater simplicity 
might well have been aimed at. А planis wanted for the 
" Girls! Cottage Home, Drymen” “571), by Mr. J. A. 
Campbell, a quaint and irregular composition, the meaning 
of which would then appear. 

The critic's remarks upon the church designs and 
Sketches of old work do not call for repetition, though 
amongst the authors of the latter we note the names of 
R. S. Lorimer, D. W. Crawford, and J. А. R. Inglis. 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


А” a recent meeting of this society, Mr. Alfred 

Greig, vice-president in the chair, Mr. F. W. Deas, 
M.A., read a paper on the “ Mediæval Churches of South- 
Eastern Italy." After a brief historical sketch and some 
notes on the character of the province of Apulia, the 
lecturer gave a description of typical churches of the 11th, 
12th, and 13th centuries. The blending of Romanesque, 
Byzantine, Saracenic, and Norman elements produces an 
effect which is peculiar to this part of Italy, and is in 
itself extremely beautiful. Many exteriors remain practi- 
cally unspoiled, and here and there part of an interior or 
some of its contents remain, and enable the imagination to 
see the whole as it once was. The plan of the churches 
is basilican, with aisles which are generally wide in relation 
to the nave. The east end has sometimes one apse, 
sometimes three. The transepts are often flush with the 
aisle walls, and generally rise to the height of the nave; 
they have no aisles. The nave roof is of wood, the aisles 
are usually groined. The dome is sometimes, but not 
freely, used. The arcades are heavy with small arches 
and many pillars, and the triforium and clerestory openings 
are small. No buttresses are to be seen except, in a few 
cases, pilaster buttresses on the west fronts. The sim- 
plicity of line and the amount of unbroken wall surface 
are made all the more impressive by the concentration of 
carving and ornament, which is often of wonderful vigour 
and refinement. The west doorway of Trani Cathedral 
and the pulpits at Bitonto show carving which is епогт-: 
ously in advance of contemporary work either in Italy 
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or Northern Europe. The figure sculpture, however, does 
not reach such a high level.—The paper was illustrated 
by diagrams and views. 
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ON WRITING А SPECIFICATION.* 
Bv F. W. MACEY. 
(Concluded from page 312) 


AVING now, so far settled the general scope and bear- 
ing ofa specification, the next step is to put the 
various items into order and place. As I have before said 
we cannot do better, generally, than divide the specification 
into separate headings or trades as they are called. As to 
the order in which these trades should be placed, I do not 
think that very important, only let each trade, if possible, 
come in the order in which the building would be erected. 
Thus the specification would be started with the prelimi- 
nary items or general clauses, under which heading would 
come every item that would apply to the building generally 
as a whole. Then would follow the trade of excavator, 
this being the first start of the actual work. Then the 
trades embracing the structural parts of the building, such 
as a bricklayer or mason, whichever trade would chiefly 
apply to the walls. Inlike manner you would go on con- 
structing the building on paper until it was roofed in, when 
the trades taking the interior fittings, finishings, and re- 
quirements would follow, and finally the decoration and 
painting. 

As to what items each particular trade should embrace, 
or how many trades the specification should be divided 
into, that to some extent would be a matter of convenience 
and clearness, consequent on the nature of the building 
in question. Thus, if pavior isa considerable item, make 
it a separate trade, but if a very minor point, then the 
paving may come under the trade of bricklayer. Again, 
if the drainage is a large item, I would make that a dis- 
tinct trade, instead of putting it, as it is often done, under 
excavator. Further, floor and wall tiling might either 
come under pavior, bricklayer, or plasterer, as each of 
these trades, in certain parts of the country, is performed 
by the same classof workmen. Many other items may 
be treated in the same manner. 

Each trade isstarted with a preamble or the general 
clauses mostly applicable to all theitems under that trade, 
such asthe description of the various materials, and the 
general covering clauses referring to similar parts of the 
work in different positions; after which follow in detail 
the actual items of work. Strictly speaking, а preamble 
is an introduction or preface, but in a specification the 
term is applied in the sense of denoting the general 
clauses and descriptions at the beginning of each trade. 

Going more fully into the various items of almost 
similar description under each trade, I think the best plan, 
in most cases, is to describe all the items of a similar 
nature to each floor separately, from the lowest to the 
topmost storey,continuing with other similar items on each 
floor. But if the description ofany item will apply equally 
over the whole of the building, describe it so, without 
reference to each separate floor, and thus save useless 
repetition. Astothe exact order of the various items 
under each trade, I would put them as far as possible in 
that order in which they would be built. But there is no 
hard and fast rule to follow in this respect, as in many 
cases it will be clearer to run them on, regardless of that 
order. 

When describing the items do not omit to mention the 
class of material, thus state the particular quarry and bed 
of stone, give the classof wood for the timber and joinery 
work, and state whether it is rough or wrot. A general 
clause, such as this, ** that allexposed faces of timber and 
joinery work except where otherwise mentioned are to be 
wrot," will save repetition of this word ** wrot." State if 
you mean Portland or other kind of cement, the word 
Portland is often omitted. Апа all other descriptions of 
materials should be clearly defined. 

Reverting once more to ‚what is considered the best 
order in which to place the items of work under the various 
trades, I know that this is one of the chief difficulties of 
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the beginner, and I will suggest an arrangement for some 
of the principal items. I have before mentioned that, as 
a rule, it is best to specify the items in that order in which 
the work will be built, but that it is not always possible to 
carry out that order. But I would say that жн ушла order 
you once adopt, always follow it in all your specifications 
and in all its parts, so that you will know yourself where to 
find an item. I have also said that each trade in every 
case should start with a preamble, or the general clauses 
and description of materials. 

Now to take the principal items under the various 
trades respectively. 

In Preliminary items.—I do not think any particular order 
is essential, but it would be as well to keep the clauses in 
that order which would mostly run with the order of the 
work to the building. If old buildings have to be removed, 
the description would come under this heading of prelimi- 
nary items. But if a housebreaker is employed, then this 
work would form a separate and distinct contract by itself. 

In Excavator take the surface excavation first, then the 
general excavation, such as that to basements and cellars ; 
then the general excavation to the foundations and the 
attendant items, such as planking and strutting, filling and 
ramming ; and finally any other small or particular items. 
Then describe the concrete foundations, after which the 
surface concrete and any brick rubbish under, then the 
concrete floors, roof, and stairs. If the walls of a building 
are in concrete, I would take these immediately after the 
concrete foundations, of which they then would almost 
form a part. 

Under Drainage describe the manholes first, then the 
pipes with the concrete, then the gullies and other similar 
items. 

The items under the trade of Pavior are so simple 
that any order might serve, but take first the important 
items of internal paving, and follow on with the smaller 
items, and finish with the external paving. 

In Bricklayer commence with the general walls of the 
building, then the damp-course, hoop iron, and other 
attendant items. Then those parts in cement, such as 
rough arches, trimmer arches, piers, sleeper walls, half- 
brick walls, and dry areas. Then the external facings and 
pointing, gauged ог other external arches, dressings, 
mouldings and ornaments, external glazed brickwork, or 
flint facings. Then the internal facings and pointing, 
glazed brickwork, and wall tiling. Boundary and retain- 
ing walls and such-like distinct items should come last, 
and be described separately and completely by themselves. 
Тегта-сойа facings might either come with the other 
external facings or be kept as an item by itself, after the 
description of the other general work, and before such 
items as boundary or other walling. 

In Mason commence with the rough stone such as tem- 
plates and corbels, if not elsewhere described, and follow 
on with the thresholds, sills, copings, internal pavings, 
staircases, hearths, and chimney-pieces. Then the exter- 
nal paving, steps, and curbs. If the walls are built or 
faced in stone I would describe these first completely, 
with all the labours, mouldings, and ornaments on them, 
and then follow on with the rough stones and internal items, 
and finally with the external items, such as paving, steps, 
and curbs. I would not trouble to keep all stone of a 
similar nature under the one heading, unless it should 
happen to come in that order. 

Many make Carpenter and Joiner two trades. Іп alarge 
work perhaps it is better to separate them, but in a small 
work I sbould certainly keep them together. But it is 
immaterial whether they are separated or not as long as 
the descriptions are clear. Personally, I prefer Шет gener- 
ally under one heading ; you will perceive the reason from 
the order of the items I will now give you under these 
trades. Lintels, bressummers, posts, cradling, floor and 
ceiling joists and plates, sound boarding roof or flat 
timbers, felt, battens, gutters, and all external joiners' 
work to the roof or flats, except windows, doors, and sky- 
lights, such as rolls, facias, barge-boards, and such-like 
items. Then would come quartered partitions, followed 
on with flooring, windows, skylights, external doors, framed 
partitions, skirtings, dadoes, wall and ceiling panelling, 
staircases, sinks, water-closets and bath casings, and 
other internal fittings, such as shelves, cupboards, and 
such-like domestic fittings. Fencing, weather-boarding, 
or other outside work should be complete items by them- 
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selves, and come last. Half-timber work, with all its 
attendant items, might, I think, come after the description 
of the rough timbers. I would not separate hard wood: 
from soft woods, but describe them as they come on each 
separate storey. 

In Smith and Founder take this order : lintels, chimney 
bars, straps, girders, floors, columns, roofs, carriages, iron 
windows, gutters, stack pipes, external railings and gratings, 
stoves and ranges and heating. Heating may come unde 
heating engineer. 

Under Slater and Tiler, roofs first; then vertical slating 
or tiling, shelves, cisterns, and such like smaller items. 

In Plumber take gutters, flashings, and other roof finish. 
ings, flats, and their gutters and finishings; then drinking 
water supply pipes, cisterns, sinks, lavatories, baths, and 
fittings. Then water-closet supply pipes, cisterns, water- 
closets, slop sinks, urinals and fittings, soil and ventilating 
pipes, hot water circulation. i 

In Zincworker and Coppersmith take flats, gutters, an 
finishings, pipes. lightning conductors. 

Іп Plasterer describe first the general plaster work to 
ceilings, partitions, and walls; then follow with cornices, 
coves, centre flowers. Тһеп those parts in cement, and, 
finally, the external plaster or cement work, or if preferred 
take the external work first. 

Glazier.—External glass to skylights, windows, doors; 
then internal lights and screens, and pavement lights last. 

Painter and Paperhangey.—Internal work to ceilings 
walls, wood апа ironwork, and polishing. Then external 
painting to wood, iron and cement work. 

As to the order in the trades I have not mentioned—suct 
as Bellhanger, Gasfitter, and Electric Lighting Enginer 
which are not generally of any considerable variation- 
there is very little to suggest, but keep the order of the 
work, such as the main items first and fittings afterwards. 

I might mention that the order adopted in bills ol 
quantities is not precisely the same in all parts as that ol 
a specification. The order in quantities is placed to a 
extent to facilitate the pricing, and the order in the specif 
cation should be to distinguish quickly the position of the 
work. If the prices in a bill of quantities are not tob 
taken into account inthe settlement of extras and omissions 
or if quantities have not been supplied, then a schedule of 
items should be provided for the builder to fill in, and be 
attached to the specification, and form part of the contract 
upon which variations may be valued. 
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Messrs. E. WALKER & Co., of the Health Pipe Works 
Heckmondwike, have just despatched 500 yards of 8-1. 
bore steel pipes lined with lead for the Crown Deep gold 
mine at Johannesburg. Up to the present, unprotected 
steel tubes have been used, but the action of the water 
has rendered them altogether unserviceable. 


Тнк Free Public Library, Museum, Art Galleries and 
Technical Schools for the Corporation of Liverpool are 
being ventilated and warmed on Key's * Plenum " meth 
Some twenty million cubic feet of air will be propelled шї 
the buildings each hour— without draughts— and th 
whole work is being engineered and carried out by William 
Key, of London and Glasgow. 


“SANITAS” 
DISTEMPER. 


A Washabie Sanitary Distemper for Whitening 
and Disinfecting Walls and Ceiiings of Passages, 
Ceiiars, Stables, Kennels, Sheds, Farm Building 
Railway Trucks, Horse Boxes, and for General Use: 


7 lb. Tins, 4s. 9d. ; 14 lb. Tins, 8s. ; 28 lb. Kegs: 
Bs. 64.; 56 lb. Kegs, 10s. 6d.; and-20s. рег cwt. 


THE “ SANITAS” COMPANY, LTD. 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 
Manufacturers of Disinfectants and Sanitary Appliance 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, MAY 26, 1899. 


A GREAT SANITARY AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEM. 


HE greatest sanitary and economic problem of the age 
T is undoubtedly the proper housing of the working and 
poorer classes ; and, for all the volumes of discussion and 
writing the subject has evoked, the satisfactory solution of 
the problem cannot yet be said to have been arrived at. 
We have, it is quitetrue, projected and carried out costly 
schemes of artisans’ dwellings, and the question of 
cheapened facilities for conveying workmen to and from 
suburban localities has also аш made much of. But 
after all we have not really touched the heart of the matter. 
For the inevitable dwellers in cities and towns their only 
hope lies in the huge barrack.like structures. And of 
these the best that can be said is that in respect to sani- 
tary requirenients they usually fulfil 
the conditions enacted by an enlightened 
understanding on the part of municipal 
and local authorities. But, alas! the 
demand for such accommodation far 
exceeds the supply; and some much 
more drastic and comprehensive scheme 
will haveto be undertaken, even at the 
expense of the ratepayers, ere the ever 
increasing evil of overcrowding can 
be effectively coped with. Onescarcely 
needed the extremely able and con- 
_ vincing articles which recently appeared 
in the Daily News on “ How the Poor 
Live" to prove the reality of the evil 
and the urgent need for the application 
of adequate measures for abating it. 
It is apparent enough to the most 
casual student of the question that we 
have as yet but touchec the fringe of 
this great sanitary problem in this 
respect. 

ut this is only one phase of the sub- 
ject, albeit of the most vital and pressing 
importance. Another that is fraught 
with serious issues is the housing of the 
wage-earning classes in our suburban 
and more easily accessible rural dis- 
tricts. It is undoubtedly a great gain 
to the community at large that there should be this migra- 
tion to the suburbs, where breathing space is less at a dis- 
count than in the towns themselves. But, as we have had 
occasion to point out more than once, the good is not un- 
mixed with evil. The dwellings provided in our suburban 
districts are a long way from being what they ought 
to be. They are mostly ill-planned and badly built, 
giving the minimum of accommodation laid out 
to the worst possible advantage, and constructed with the 
scantiest allowance of materials in the flimsiest manner 
possible. Rows upon rows of these dwellings have been, 
and still are being, run up in such neighbourhoods as 
Willesden, Wimbledon, and Enfield, which have com- 
pletely changed their comparatively rural aspect, and 
made them but little better than London itself. Nothing 
could well be more dull and dreary than these suburban 
streets. Yet forthis sort of thing the average working 
man is compelled to pay seven, eight, nine, or ten 
shillings a week, and travelling expenses into the 
bargain. 

In his very interesting and suggestive paper read before 
the Architectural Association on the relation of aspect 
and soil to the dwelling-house, Dr. Poore very ably 
emphasised the great need for a plentiful circulation of air 
and sunshine in and around our dwellings. Of such common- 
place things as these the building speculator naturally 
takes little or no heed. His main object is to cover a certain 
area of ground with all the bricks and mortar he can 
possibly cram on to it. Aspect or air space are altogether 
too subordinate matters for his consideration. What seems 
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to be needed now is some enterprise which shall give 
some much-needed attention to the provision of really 
suitable cottage homes. The suburbs of London are 
spreading out rapidly and with increased travelling facili- 
ties and cheaper fares, there is all the more need why we 
should not perpetuate in the outskirts, what we regard as 
wrong and insanitary in the town. It would be manifestly 
impracticable to build isolated cottages with ample garden 
ground surrounding each one, but at least they could be 
built in pairs, and the ко space considerably 
augmented. Then, too, the houses might be arranged so 
as to get the sunlight into them both back and front. At 
any rate, much could be done to improve the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs in regard to suburban cottage 
building, and that, too, with profitable advantage, not only 
to the occupiers, but to the property owners. 

Of course, in regard to still more rural districts, the 
single cottage might well obtain. Пт. Poore, we notice, 
advocates the advantage of the wooden cottage, sani- 
tarily constructed, over the ordinary model by-law 
cottage. They can be more cheaply built, and would thus 
admit of more land being given to each. Тһе only risk, 
Dr. Poore points out, is that of fire. “It is evident," he 
remarks, “(һас the danger of loss of life from fire is very 
slight in an isolated cottage with the 
bedroom windows some 10 ft. at most 
above the ground. Оп the other 
hand, the danger to loss of property 
is indicated by the fact that the 
insurance offices charge 2s. 6d. per 
cent. instead of 1s. 6d. If, however, 
a model by-law cottage costs /250, 
while a wooden cottage equally large 
and wholesome costs £ 150, it is evident 
that the cost of insurance is equal 
in the two cases." Dr. Poore further 
goes on to remark: —'* The rent of 
the first at 5 per cent. would be 
£12 ıos., and the rent of the second 
£7 10s. If the local charges (rates) 
be 4s. in the pound, then we have as 
the annual cost of these two cottages :— 


Model By-law en Wooden Cottage, 4 

8. e S. LJ 

Rent...... I2 Іо O | Rent....... 7 10 о 
Rates...... 2 10 о | Rates...... IIO O 
Insurance. o 3 9 | Insurance.. о 3 9 


Total....£15 3 9 Total....£9 3 9 

Byliving in a wooden cottage the 
working man would save Z6 a year, or 
nearly 25. 4d. a week, And if he have 
a rood of ground the produce will be 
worth at least £12 which willleave him 
with!nearly £3 in pocket after paying all charges on his 
house. Further, he will have made an intelligent use of his 
leisure instead of consecrating it all to beer and betting. I 


_ need hardly say that even the isolated cottage must be under 


control as regards cesspools or any underground sanitary 
abominations, which may be an unseen danger to the neigh- 
bours, but I am very strongly of opinion that, on the grounds 
of the health and safety of the public, builders of isolated 
dwellings ought not to be harassed by by-laws, which are in 
their case merely a source of delay and increased expense.” 
We would, however, point out that there is no need for 
having cesspools or any underground abominations at all, 
but that for less cost, we feel quite safe in saying, a 
strainer and shallow sub-surface irrigation would provide 
a system of sewage disposal, not only perfectly sanitary, 
EHE RO vastly advantageous to the, cottagers’ gardens or 
and, 

The whole subject is beset with many and great difficul- 
ties we know, and perhaps the economic phase of the ques- 
tion is not the least awkward to deal with. "The displace- 
ment of the population in a town—for street improvements, 
railway extension, and the like—should be adequately 
met in every case by due provision of suitable homes 
for the people so displaced. It seems almost beside 
the mark to talk of the costliness of such procedure; all 
improvement schemes are more or less costly, and we have 
no right to shirk one item in the bill in favour of another. 
The cost of any scheme of the kind must necessarily 
include that of re-housing at least a fair proportion of the 
people thus turned out of house and home. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—V. 


FINAL look round the gallery discloses many 

_ interesting examples of unambitious but pleasing 
architectural practice. Such is the group of ** Houses for 
the Gas Company, Scarborough " (No. 1825), by Messrs. 
Hall, Cooper & Davis. This is a long row of houses under 
one continuous roof, flanked at either end by outstanding 
gables, round which the widely projecting eaves pass. 
А verandah under the upper floor, supported on white 
columns, is obtained the whole length between the gables. 
Description of such a design as to disposition of features 
does not necessarily convey any impression of its good 
qualities, for these lie in the proportion of voids to solids, 
of wall to roof space, of nice emphasis and simple expres- 
sive detail. These things have apparently been included 
in the professional education of Messrs. Hall, Cooper & 
Davis, and in that respect they are unlike, and better 
supplied than, the average practising architect. It has now 
come to be almost an insult to ask an architect what style 
his building is in, and we are not at all sorry to see it so! 
But a much more real 
insult might be to ask 
him wherein comes the 
pleasantness of propor- 
tion, refinement of 
detail, nice adjustment 
of masses and solids and 
voids. How very diffi- 
cult it would be dor the 
average architect to ex- 
plain this, or we fear 
even the average stu- 
dent, judging from the 
designs at the Academy 
or the Institute! Not, 
perhaps, of the exact 
class to be named with 
the foregoing are Nos. 
1814, 1813, 1815, 1827, 
1826, 1836, 1838, and 
1849. All these sub- 
jects are exhibited at 
the Royal Academy ; 
that at least may be 
written down for the 
satisfaction of the 
authors, but we take it 
that it is the very 
reverse of a compliment 
to have one’s more or 
less admirable produc- 
tion hung in such a 
fashion as are these, 
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' work at the end walls are constructive charms. 


Ав an instance of the 
difficulty architects 
seem to have in recon. 
ciling the claims of art 
and utilitarianism, we 
might refer to the design 
for “А row of small 
houses for а London 
suburb” (No. 1847) by 
Frederick E. Ravens- 
croft. As regards plan 
the problem 15 to some 
extent solved bya middle 
daylight area, and get- 
ting the full outlook at 
the back for the living 
room, but in the eleva- 
tion one sees the con. 
flicting element at work. 
It is undoubtedly very 
quaint and nice to see 
the low range of win- 
dows in the bottom 
storey of the oriels and 
the taller windows 
above, but is it not re 
versing the right order 
of things and giving the 
least daylight at that 
level where the most is needed? 

For a highly picturesque and very green ** Village Hall, 
Onchan, Isle of Man" (No. 1828), Мг. M. B. Bailie Scott 
is responsible. It would be nice even without the clever 
wall paintings (which, as a rule, village halls can't afford), 
for the high-pitched open timber roof and nn 

г. W. 
F. Unsworth is a picture architect, and his many-gabled 
house at Pyrford, Surrey (No. 1770), is just the sort one 
likes to see built in our charming English country. Mr. 
Unsworth generally gets a ring of the real old feeling of 
simplicity and breadth. There is an apparent desire in 
this design, however, to obtain a continuous and unbroken 
line of white plaster below the gables, and then to bottle 
up the rain flow from the roofs at no less than eight points 
at the foot of gables! А good-sized frame with plenty ol 
white paper inside it, and a nicely drawn pencil design of 
a “Country House ” inside that, is No. 1768, by Е. Forbes 
Glennie. Тһе exterior design is fairly irreproachable, but 
the plan is by no means faultless. Out of a tiny porch we 
enter close on to the hall fireplace with no real convenience 
for hats and coats at all, whilst the doors and fireplaces in 


BEVERLEY CATHEDRAL. 


From Messrs. Bell 4 Sons’ * Cathedral Series.” 
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study and drawing-room аге also far too closely іп each 

other's company. Тһе idea ofthe plan seems to have been 

toobtain a corridor with an ingle-nook fireplace out of 

it, both on ground and bedroom floors, the staircase going 

up from it opposite the ingle-nook. The notion is an 

agreeable one if joined to other conditions of plar. 
Quite 


very best of 
modernGothic 
work is that 
done by, Mr. 


neys, at New 
College, Ox- 
ford, and in 
No. 1737 we 
have an eleva- 527, 
tion of a range Еж 
of new. build- | AAA 
ings and the 
Robinson 
Memorial 
Tower, which 
are joined on 
tothe *Tutor's 
House,” illus- . 
trated by us 
some years | 
Since, e Ж, $ 
‚ An excellent _ 
little country , 
building, pic- 
turesque and 
simple, is 
“The Heights, Ж 
Witley " (No. 1734), by Paxton Watson. 
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. York CATHEDRAL. 
From Messrs, Bell $ Sons’ “ Cathedral Series.” | 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

T)RITISH architects are invited to compete for a £20 
b premium, the subject for competition being a design 
or a new Grammar School at Lichfield, to cost not more 
than £3,500. Тһе governors offer this magnificent sum 
for *the design which shall iw their opinion be the best 
adapted to meet their requirements." "Their decision will 
be final, and “they do not. bind themselves to carry out 
the design to which the premium may be awarded," but 
“іп case no design is carried out, no remuneration other 
than the premium shall be paid to the successful competitor, 
but he shall, if required, supply | | | 
pei sons and sections without p 


— -------- € ——— MÀ ee en 


payment.” The gover- 1 © 
nors are smart as well as | у. 
learned. The are to s > іл PR 


BER 
рау £20 for that which they | 
would in the ordinary. course ar UA 


So would anyone else be. 
In the ‘competition for, new 
Board Room Offices for the 
Wandsworth and Clapham 
Guardians, . the premiums. 
have bean awarded as follows, , 
z..—1I8t. Mr. Cecil Sharp, 
59; Fenchurch Street, and 24, ;; 
inger Street West, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; 2nd. Mr. W. 
F. Harbet, 35, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross; 3rd, Mr. W.. 
H. Nash; Bush.Lane House, 
Cannon Street, E.C.. 


THE competition for the new 
ilion for the Dover Prom- , 
enade and Pavilion Company, . 
Ltd., has been determined in 
favour of the design submitted 
by. Messrs.. M. W. Ridley & : | | 
Robert ‘Beale, of Westminster, and their. design has been 
adopted. 02422 2,...... . 
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THE, result of the adjudication upon the competitive 
designs sent in for a new elementary school at Coatdyke 
to be erected by the Airdrie School Board is that Mr. 
James Shaw, Coatbridge, has been chosen architect for 
the work, and Mr. William Shanks, Airdrie and Glasgow, 
has received a premium of £10. | 


1 


Ir asked to point to one of our chief attractions in English 
Gothic architecture, probably many of us would instinc- 
tively turn to York Cathedral. For our own part, in doing 
so we should have our minds chiefly fixed on the magnifi- 
cent transept, with its fine tall lancet windows, and on the - 
beautiful chapter-house. As for the rest, its 63,800 square 
feet of area and its lofty nave, are, perhaps, the chief matters 
of note in one's memory. Certainly, when York Minster 
comes to be analysed, and photographed, and criticised, as 
in Mr. A. Clutton Brock's book in the Cathedral Series of 
Messrs. Bell and Sons, it appears to yield some degrees in 
interest to several other big ‘churches; and, notably so, we 
think in comparison with Beverley Minster, a’ guide to 
which, by Mr. Charles Hiatt, in the same series has just 
been published. The west front of York'cannot compare 
with’ that of Beverley for quality, and the length and 
height ОҒ Beverley nave is in some ways finer even than the 
great nave of York. 572 


As for St. Mary's, Beverley, illustrated in the Beverley 
Minster book, it is.as fine in its complete unity of effect 
and admirable balance-of parts as York Cathedral is un- 
satisfactory. Тһе author’s detailed criticism of the York 
west,front gives clear emphasis to the many undoubted 
defects which: it possesses in common with most of our, 
English cathedrals. Іп a book so well written as-this on 
York Minster, one is surprised to find it stated that “it is 
still the custom to regard Perpendicular architects as alto- 
gether inferior tg their predecessors," but perhaps the 
author only refers to the regard of the ayerage Britisher ; 
of course, that is of no moment whatever. 

d НЕН ME А | 1 


Tue pulling down of the Cheapside end ot the block of 
buildings between Paternoster Row and “St. Paul's 
Cathedral suggests the effecting of a very real improve 
ment by not rebuilding the block, or, at least, by ap 
it set back well within the old frontage line. If this coul 

be done it would open up the view of St, Paul’s very 
materially, greatly to the advantage of the cathedral. Of 


‚ course the real improvement would be to remove the whole 
block of buildings at the east end of the cathedral, and 


also those on the north side between the cathedral and 
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YoRK CATHEDRAL. 


From Messrs. Bell & Sons’ “Cathedral Series.” 


Paternoster Row. Then, with a good slice taken off the 
end of the buildings between Newgate Street and Pater-. 
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noster Row, so that сш would run almost straight 
into Newgate Street, we should have one of the finest open 
squares, with St. Paul's Cathedral as the central architec- 
tural feature, in all London. If St. Paul's were only 
properly opened out, as it ought to have been long ago, 
some adequate idea could be formed by the average passer- 
by of its size, dignity, and proportion. However, the 
improvement that is going to be effected at this end of 
Cheapside will be a very real one, and one for which we 
ought to be thankful—as a beginning. > 


EARL Wemyss raises a point in connection with the publi- 
cation of Mr. Aston Webb's design for the South Kensing- 
ton Museum completion which deserves consideration. 
He complains that the public have not had an opportunity 
of seeing Mr. Webb's design until its publication last 
week. This of course is only partly true. Mr. Webb's 
original design was illustrated nearly eight years ago, and, 
though itis true it has been considerably modified since 
then, yet substantially it is the same scheme. Earl 
Wemyss does not consider the hanging up of these designs 
in the tea-room of the House of Commons as a public exhi- 
bition of them. Neither do we. Nor can we congratulate 
the public upon the sort of illustration which the London 
daily papers afforded them last week of Mr. Webb's design. 
Although special care was taken to furnish these papers with 
a carefully and clearly executed perspective view of the new 
building as viewed from Cromwell Road, yet, in nearly 
every case the roughest possible sketch was made from this, 
and thus a perfect travesty of the future actual appear- 
ance of the building was presented. One paper, as we 
said last week, gave a blotchy caricature of Mr. Webb's 
original design! Ошу in the building journals, which not 
a large proportion of the general public ever look at, was 
justice done to the illustration of this fine design. We 
may take it therefore that even now, in spite of newspaper 
enterprise in the way of illustrations,the public know little or 
nothing really as to what the completed buildings of South 
Kensington will be like architecturally. The designs for the 
new Government buildings in Whitehall have already been 
caricatured in the daily press for the enlightenment of the 
public! So that in a way one can hardly say the public 
have not had these designs brought to their notice before 
their adoption by Government. Only it is in such a way as to 
make it almost wholly valueless for the purposes of criticism. 
Possibly, if the public had a free invitation to the House 
of Commons tea-room, there would be precious few, if any, 
to accept it. What Earl Wemyss wants now is that a 
model of the South Kensington completion shall be made 
and publicly exhibited. This is, of course, at once foolish 
and useless; the design is adopted and its erection has 
already been begun. 


SoME seventy members of both Houses of Parliament have 
now sent in a memorial to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. The memorialists thus relieve their 
minds:—''In view of the dissatisfaction felt in many 
quarters at the decorations now being executed in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, we desire to appeal most earnestly to 
the Dean and Chapter, as trustees of this great national 
monument, that before proceeding further with the work 
E would take the opinion of a strong representative 

y of experts as to the desirability of the character of 
the decorations." 


THE Chester Town Council have agreed to dispose of 
certain property in Northgate Street and Shoemakers’ Row 
to Mr. John Douglas, whose efforts to preserve the ancient 
architectural features of Chester have been so successful, 
the price being a perpetual ground rent of £140 per annum, 
redeemable at 30 years’ purchase. Ordinarily, of course, 
such property is put up to public auction, but in this case 
the majority of the Council, with a discriminative judg- 
ment greatly to be commended, decided that a fair price 
having been offered for the property, it would be а wise 
thing to let Mr. Douglas have it ; because, as one councillor 
said, if he took it over it would be a guarantee that the city 
was going to get something good put up in its place. The 
same speaker truthfully remarked that the citizens owed 
something to Mr. Douglas for the work he had done in St. 
Werburgh Street. At any rate, we may be surethat there 
will be neither bad architecture nor jerry-building on 


property with the rebuilding of which Mr. John Douglas 
as anything to do. Whereas if the property fell into the 
hands of persons who know little and care less about 
architecture and the architectural traditions of the ancient 
cathedral city, the result might be very unsatisfactory 
indeed so far as the architecture of the new buildings was 
concerned. 


$ 


BEFORE sending in their petition to the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul's, protesting against Sir W. Richmond's work 
in the dome, the art students of London’ fished about 
amongst some notabilities for opinions as to'the work. 
Mr. Andrew Lang says he has never seen the decora- 
tions, so we may presume he cannot pass any authoritative 
opinion upon them. But he says :—“ The interior of that 
remarkable building is usually black fog. It seems, 
therefore, as safe a place as any for modern decorative art, 
which, in the interior of St. Paul's, must cause the least 
possible annoyance to the smallest possible nümber of 
citizens. . . . Any proposal which your friends may 
make for removing most of the pictures from dur modern 
galleries, and all the statues, except those of'the Stuart 
dynasty, from our streets will meet with my enthusiastic 
approval. They excite the gaiety of (foreign) nations." 
Lord Rosebery has not seenthe decorations,but he expresses 
his '*clear view that this is a national matter, affecting a 
national monument, and not one, therefore, that can be 
treated as a confidential transaction between the Dean and 
Chapter on the one hand and the subscribers on the other." 
Sir Walter Besant writes :—“ It is dreadful to think of St. 
Paul's being decorated so as to destroy the spirit of 
devotion Wren sought to inspire.’ Mr. Claude Phillips 
expresses “ warmest sympathy with the indignant protest 
against the desecration of one of our few masterpieces of 
architecture id the style of the Renaissance.” Mr. 
Frederick Brown, of the Slade School, is equally 
indignant. Mr. Bernard Shaw is somewhat flippant. 
“The average Englishman,” һе remarks, “regards 
colour as disreputable, and would support Richmond 
heartily if he put a starched collar round the dome and 
a tall hat on the ball.” The Dean and Chapter 
must be getting about sick of the whole business. One 
thing, anyhow, is perfectly clear. They will not, if they 
value their peace of mind at all, һауе (о consider St. Paul's 
Cathedral entirely as private property, of which they are 
sole owners and arbiters. 


MEANWHILE it is interesting to learn through the 
medium of the Press Association that at a meeting ofthe 
Decoration Committee of St. Paul's on the 15th inst. it 
was decided that the stencilling should be removed ; and 
that it was desirable before proceeding to do so to see 
what would be the best mode of finishing the arches by 
completing the south-west dome without any decoration 
of the flat stonework. It was also agreed that the panels 
in the fourth-quarter dome should not be poreca with 
until the committee have seen the effect of the whole of 
the south-west section being so treated. 

MR. > DoucrLas, of Chester, is an exhibitor at the 
Royal Cambrian Academy Exhibition now open at Plas 
Mawr. Не shows elevations of All Saints’ Church, 
Deganwy, and St. Paul's Church, Colwyn Bay. The 
former was recently illustrated in the British Archie. 
The Duke of York, on his recent visit to Plas Mawr, 
specially noted the All Saints’ Church design, and con 
gratulated the Lady Augusta Mostyn upon the pleasing 
character of the design which she had adopted for the 
church she was building. | - 


THE architect to the London School Board, Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, F.R.I.B.A., reads a paper at the Institute of 
British Architects on Monday evening next, the 29th inst., 
on “Тһе Planning and Construction of Board Schools.’ 
Mr. Bailey’s paper is set out on very comprehensive lines, 
as will be gathered from the following synopsis :—(1) The 
Public Elementary School (sites ; buildings; warming and 
ventilation; furniture); (2) the Higher Grade School; 
(3) Buildings for Special: Instruction (cookery; laundry; 
domestic economy ; manual training in wood and metal; 
swimming baths); (4) Mentally and Physically Defective, 
Deaf, and Blind; (5) Pupil Teachers’ Centres ; (6) Indus- 
trial and Truant Schools; (7) Divisional Offices. 
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Messrs. Doucras € MiNsHULL, of Chester, have just pre- 
pared a design for new buildings, gates, &c., to be placed 
at the Frodsham Street entrance of the Bowling Green, 
The design has been submitted. to the Duke of 


Chester. 
Westminster for his approval. 


THERE is I now on view at the Birmingham City Art 
Gallery a loan exhibition of Old Masters, which is as im- 
rtant and full of interest as any held at Burlington 
ouse. The collection is that of Mr. Fairfax Murray, and 
it has not been shown as a whole before. It comprises 
the French, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and Flemish schools 
to the number of some 300 examples, and dating from the 
15th to the 18th century. There are fourteen examples 
by Rembrandt, many Van Dycks, and representative works 
by Rubens, Titian, Perugino, Murillo, Raphael, Francia, 
uardi, Watteau, Greuze, Michael Angelo, and Botticelli, 
and others are also to be found In the collection. 
Tue British section of the Paris Exhibition is now com- 
pletely filled, and no more space can be allotted. There were 
some two thousand applicants for space, and more than 
half of these had to be refused. The firms selected are 
stated to be thoroughly representative of the manufactures 
and industries of Great Britain. 


Тнк munificence of Mr. Carnegie and an “ Anonymous 
Donor ” in giving £80,000 towards the endowment fund of 
the proposed Birmingham University has had the effect of 
hurrying up the subscriptions to such an extent that the 
£ 250,000, which it was decided must be the minimum, has 
been raised. And now the “ Anonymous Donor suggests 
raising the fund to £300,000 by the end of June, and 
offers to give the last / 12,000 himself! We note that the 
Birmingham Master Builders' Association have subscribed 
£722 158., including 200 guineas from the President, Mr. 
Јорк Bowen, and 200 guineas from Messrs. J. Barnsley & 
ons. 
IN the early part of last year the condition of the burial 
vaults at St. George's, Southwark, was reported by the 
medical officer of health to the vestry (Dr. F. J. Waldo) to 
be such as to be likely to be a danger to the public health, 
an opinion afterwards confirmed by Dr. Hoffman on behalf 
of the Home Office. 
dealing with 1898, states that up to the 31st of December 
last no steps had been taken іп the matter by the sanitary 


authority. 
en 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Ву К. BROWN, Jun. 


HE annual competitive examinations for the Rotch 

Travelling Studentship are in progress, and the result 

will be known shortly. The successful candidate has two 
years abroad and $2,000. 


AT the last meeting of the Boston Society of Architects 
the subject of competitions, postponed from a former 
meeting, came up іог discussion. The attendance was 
less than usual. The Architectural League of New York, 
it seems, had drawn up a general code on the subject of 
competitions, which was forwarded to the Boston society 
fer approval or endorsement ; but the society declined to 
take any action onit. At the meeting referred to, the whole 
of the pros and cons of competition matters came up for 
discussion, and a lengthy paper by Professor William R. 
Ware, of New York, was read by his nephew, Mr. William 
К. Ware (editor of the American Architect). The general 
tenour of this paper was that, on the whole, competitions 
were a very good thing, and only needed a little care in 
their management. The meeting, which was the last of 
the season, closed without any definite resolutions being 
passed on the subject. | 


THE United States Government, by the Tarsney Act 
ssed about two years ago), empowers the Treasury 
epartment to give out to competition all public buildings 
above a certain sum. These competitions are limited to 
a number of architects in that part of the country where 
the proposed buildings are to be erected. There is an 
assessor appointed to adjudicate on the designs, but there 
are no prizes and no remuneration fer the competitors. 


Dr. Waldo in his annual report, |, 


In a recent competition for a sen receive emigrants 
une in New York, Mr. R. S. Peabody, of Boston, was 
the assessor. 


Ir is proposed to build a new Custom House in New York 
City, and the United States Treasury Department at 
Washington has invited many architects to compete, 
among the number being Messrs. Peabody & Stearns and 
Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, both of Boston. 


THE Municipal Council of New York is now considering 
a proposition made by the Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion to change the building laws in relation to the height 
of buildings. А height of 165 feet is the limit proposed 
for residences, and 200 feet for buildings intended for 
business. Although this is commendable as a step in the 
right direction, it does not bring the limit low enough 
still to overcome the many evils of high structures. 
Chicago, notorious in her lead in the matter of high build- 
ings, has now reduced her building limit to something like 
that of Boston. 


Tue exhibitions and general policy of the Boston Art 
Club have recently received a good amount of critica 
comment. It is well known that many good local artists, 
and a number who are not local, never send works to the 
club's exhibitions. This feeling of dissatisfaction found 
vent at a recent meeting of the club, when a member (an 
architect, by the way) proposed that a special committee 
be appointed to look into the working of the club, with a 
view to redeeming it in the eyes of the lay public and art 
community at large. This motion, after some heated 
discussion, was finally passed, and the committee will have 
all the summer to consider the subject, as they are not 
expected to report until the October meeting. 


QuiTE a number of our local artists are going abroad this 
summer, among whom may be mentioned Ross Turner, 
Henry Sandham, Melbourne H. Hardwicke, and Edmund 


H. Garrett. 
—— lae 9 —— 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. СКІТТОМ, A.M.INsT.C.E. : 


ENGINEERING CONFERENCE AT THE INSTITUTE 
оғ Суп. ENGINEERS. 


HERE is to be another engineering conference, under 
the auspices of the Institution of Civil Engineers, on 
e 7th, 8th, and gth of June. The conference will be 
opened with an address by Mr. W. Н. Preece, С.В., 
F.R.S., the president, in the theatre of the institution, 
at 10.15 a.m. on the 7th prox. A capital series of visits 
to engineering works, of special interest to those attendin 
the conference, has been arranged. The conference held 
last year was immensely successful, and I have no doubt 
but the forthcoming one will prove equally so. 


GERMANY MEANS BUSINESS. 


I note the following remarks on a “ Directory of the 
German Empire for Industry, Trade and Commerce," 
in the Referee, which I recommend to the notice of all 
interested in the progress of British trade and commerce :— 
«The Directory of the German Empire for Industry, 
Trade and Commerce’ is а remarkable volume. It gives 
a special register of German manufacturers in English, 
French, Italian, Russian, and Spanish, ‘enablin 
foreigners of any ee | to find manufacturers an 
merchants of any branch of trade without knowledge of 
German.’ English manufacturers please note—and, having 
noted, it might be as well to imitate. “А Directory of the 
British Empire for Industry, Trade and Commerce,’ 
which would enable the foreigner to find owr merchants and 
ouy manufacturers ought to be industriously circulated 
wherever the German volume goes." А suggestion I very 
heartily echo. 

PETROLEUM FUEL. 


M. N. Cherkassov, in a most interesting article (to which 
I hope to refer again) on fuel for the Russian fleet, admir- 
ably sums up the advantages of petroleum, thus: (1) 
Economy; (2) speed, cheapness, simplicity and clean- 
liness ol loading fuel; (3) reduction of the number of 
stokers and of labour generally; (4) absence of ashes or 
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clinkers; (5) continuous and ‘uninterrupted ‘firing ; (6) 
facility of management of the fires; (7) speed with: which 
steam can be raised in case of need; (8). absence ой 
sparks or smoke; (9) the form of the flame can be varied 
to süit the shape of the fürnace; (10) economy of space 
and facility of storage and transport; (11) complete com- 
bustion without residue ; (12) less heat and more air in 
the stokeholds; (13) facility of checking quantities 
received and consumed. is.last indirectly. attacks 
“ secret commissions," not unknown in Russia. 


INSULATION AND CONDUCTION. 


Mr. R. A. Fessenden stated recently betore the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers the following facts 
regarding insulators. —- 

Ebonite and rubber are. objectionable because the 
surface becomes acid. Paraffin may be used to protect it. 
Glass is not good, beeause the alkali in it has a great 
affinity for moisture; also the angle of contact between 
water and glass is zero, and a drop of water spreads 
indefinitely. Quartz fibre is invaluable, because the water 
slides off. А suitable glass might be made. Porcelain 
with a non-alkaline glaze is excellent. For insulating coils 
paraffin 15 Бай: its large co-efficient of expansion. strains 
delicate wirés. Rubber in contact with copper—or any 
kind of grease—rets. Мапрапіп and constantan are not 
$atisfactory resistance-materials: риге lead, run into 
glass tubes amd kept in cold water, has been adopted for 
standard resistances. Paraffin is best for condensers, and 
will stand 500,000 volts per inch. Тһе specific inductive 
capacity of oils may be reduced by expelling all the water: 
Silk should never be used in induction-coils whete pure 
eotton can be obtained. | | 
` Armatures may be insulated with asbestos string; soaked 
in silicate of soda. Few substances which melt are elastic ; 
there is a valuable exception called imitate, or more 
‘commonly gilsonite. It mixes with paraffin. A useful 
soldering fluid is procured by dissolving resin in strong 
ammonia, and.using the soap ав flux. Ап alarm against 
overheating can be made by imbedding a spring and соп- 
tact in carnauba wax, which remains solid up to the 
danger point, then suddenly melts and releases the spring. 


RETURN FEEDERS FOR TRACTION. 


The Street Railway Journal contains the following 
information from Mr. К. Natalis:—The arrangement of 
the return feeders: is an important matter to tramway 
engineers. Тһе rails alone are seldom of sufficient carry- 
ing capacity to return the current to the power station. 
Large potential differences between two points on the line 
are not. permissible, on account of the well-named 
“ vagabond currents," which disturb telephones and 
scientific instruments, destroy iron pipes, &c. The local 
authorities usually insist upon a definite maximum fall of 
potential on the return circuit. Return feeders are at best 
expensive, and if their number and locations are unwisely 
chosen their cost of construction is very considerably 
increased. | 

‚ GO6-AHEAD BLACKPOOL. 


°А deputation of the Corporation, after visiting various 
Continental systems of electric traction, have drawn upa 
report, in which is given the estimated cost of supplanting 
the present conduit system by accumulator traction. The 
rolling stock consists partly of double-bogie cars weighing 
тт tons, and partly of smaller cars weighing 74 tons. 
These figures show the relative costs of maintenance : — 
Overhead system  ... s53 ... {боо 
Conduit system, cost (1897) -.. (2,238 
Accumulator system s 2s ... (2,799 0 
While doubtless very enjoyable for the deputation, I 
often wonder if the ratepayers get advantages at all 
relative to the extra cost. Generally, the borough engineer 
ig the best—if not the only qualified—member of such 


t 


. deputations. 
LONG-DISTANCE TRANSMISSION. 


An interesting experiment was carried out by Mr. Е.О. 
Blackwell, at Ogden, Utah, last year, in order to ascertain 
the limits within which high voltage currents may be used 
commercially, The lines connected the power station at 
Ogden to the distributing circuits at Salt Lake City, the 
entire transmission circuit being 73 miles long over three 


tecture, as well as Mr. Bramwell's for Religion, > | 


No. 1 wires; 1,000 Н.Р. was transmitted, and the trans. 
mission voltage at times reached 30,000 volts. On the 
return the current was'delivered to resistance-vats at the 
power house, consisting of three wooden tanks. This power 
was transmitted with a loss of only 9 per cent., including 
4 per cent. loss in the two sets of transformers. Con. 
tinuing the experiment, part of the city station load was 
run from Ogden with current at 24,000 volts. This was 
supplied to about 500 Н.Р. in synchronous motors and 
lights for two days under severe climatic conditions with 
` success. 
OZONE. 


Mr. J. В. С. Kershaw, in the Electrical Review, discusses 
the comparative costs of ozone and the oxidising agents 
at present generally used, and gives ' figures to prove 
that :—(a) Bleaching powder is still by far the. chea 
oxidising agent, and for those purposes for which it is 
applicable and gives good results is not likely to be dis- 
placed by ozone. (b) Ozone will be a powerful rival to 
sodium bichromate and sodium manganate in the manu- 
facture of oils, fats, and organic products, and in time will 
probably displace them, (e) The extended application 
of ozone for producing results now obtained by atmospheric 
influences—as, for instance, the purification of water, 
maturing of wines and spirits, &c.—is uncertain. Further 


trials may result in failure from economic and chemical 


causes. 
SOAPING THE SEA. 


Experiments made by Professor H. Köppen appeared 
to indicate that soap and water might serve instead of oil 
for calming troubled waters. When actually tried by 
Captain Gathemann,. of the North German Lloyd 
steamship ‘‘Oldenburg,” on a heavy and broken 
sea, 16 proved valueless; 75 kilogrammes. of green 
soap were dissolved in 40litres of water. Oil was used at 
xs rate of 1:25 kilogramme per hour and was most 
elective, | 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
WHEWELL'S COURT, TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

W. D. CARÓE, M.A., ARCHITECT. 

OWHERE could we point to a better sample of 
modern collegiate work than the remodelling of 
Whewell's Court, and other adjacent work at Cambridge, 
recently carried out by Mr. Сатбе. Our illustration, which 


was drawn оп the spot, suggests something of the admir- 
able detail with which the design has been finished. 


THE GLASGOW ART GALLERIES: ACCEPTED 


SCULPTURE DESIGNS. 
]. W. SIMPSON AND E. J. MILNER ALLEN, ARCHITECTS. 


We have followed in the British Architect with much 
interest and satisfaction the energetic and well judged 
action of Messrs. Simpson & Allen in their endeavour to 
obtain a suitable enrichment of high-class sculpture for 
their great galleries at Glasgow. We have chronicled 
how their efforts have been crowned with success in so far 
as making first-rate sculptural adornment possible by 
obtaining asdirecting sculptor Mr.Frampton, over the whole 
work, and the best talent possibleto work with him. This 
spirited, and fortunately successful, attempt on the part 
of an architect to have full justice done to the great 
opportunities his building provides will pave (һе way for 
other architects in attempting like results. London, for 
instance, will hardly like to fail in emulating the spirit 
shown at Glasgow. . 

The sculptors selected in the competition for the various 
groups of sculpture were:—Mr. W. Birnie Rhind, 
A.R.S.A., for Science ; Mr. Johan Keller, for Religion ; Mr. 
Edward Geo. Bramwell, for Literature ; Mr. A. Fabbrucci, 
for Commerce, and Mr. F. Derwent Wood for. Music, 
Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture. Our illustrations 
include Mr. Rhind’s group for Science, Mr. Bramwell's 
idea for Literature, and Mr. Keller's design for Religion. 
We also give Mrz Keller's design for Science and Archi 
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ASPECT AND SOIL IN; RELATION, TO, THE 
DWELLING HOUSE.* 


By G. V. POORE, M.D., F.R.C.P.- 


К 
' | ‚ ‚ Авркет. | E 
| үз. little attention is paid in the present day to the 
aspect of a house and it is:evident that the public 
barely consider the question of aspect. The.speculative 
builder considers the question of cost and cost only, and 
until the publie recognise! that aspect.has a: real money 
value and is worth paying for there is no likelihood that 
‚ the question of aspect will trouble the mind of the builder. 
It appears.to. me that the engineer and the surveyor have 
‚too much the “ whip haad”: of the afchitect, that by 
the . time the building estate has been laid out the whole 
‚ question of. aspect has been practically settled, and the 
architect has really no сһсіселп the matter: 
1 In the Thames valley, where І have a cottage, I һауе 
„for tbe past twelve ме watched the.“ development ” (so 
‚ called) and the wholesale urbanising of a rural spot. This 
rocess is a simple one and is familiar to all of you. : г. 
be locality is constituted an “urban district.” 2. The 
Council is elected for tbree years. 3. The Council 
‚immediately borrows a sum . which works out about 
£ 10,000 for each councillor, and thus increases all existin 
.rents for thirty years at least. 4. Тһе roads (main roads 
and by roada) are. АП provided with sewers and water- 
. pipes. 5. The lands abutting»on these roads suddenly 
‚change from farms and gardens to building sites. 6. 
. These lands are bought by building societies! or building 
speculators, and are laid out with one object, and one only, 
in view, $.в., the placing thereupon of the maximum num- 
‚Бег of houses which is permitted by the by-laws. This 
means that no house has any curtilage other than a back 
yard 25 ft. deep, 2. Ж 
. In “laying out ” a building estate the. new roads are 
al most invariably at right angles to or are parallel to exist- 
in g roads, and it is needless to say that they are absolutely 
straigbt. Curves of beauty are scarcely issible in 
modern sanitation... The result of all this is that the build- 
ing estate when completed has all the regularity and 
symmetry of a gridiron. . The houses nre possibly all built 


to pattern. There is no individuality, no variety, no. 


change, no rest for the eye. m | 
If we are to continue to build houses in a wholesale 
fashion in straight rows it is almost useless to appeal to 
the architect on the question of aspect, although. some 
good might be done by directing the attention of engineers 
апа surveyors to the matter. E 
If we concede that the best aspect for the chief rooms of 
a house is one looking to the south-east, then it is obvious 
that if the main roads of a building estate run from sonth- 
west to north-east, the houses flanking such road would 
have one side turned to the south-east. On the north side 
of the road the fronts would: face the south-east, and on 
the south side the backs would face the south-east, unless 
the Local Council permitted and the builder were willin 
to allow the backs of the houses on the sduthetn side od 
the road to be turned to the street. Speaking аса doctor, 
I have no doubt that it wonld be advisable to turn the 
backs to the street, if by so doing a good aspect can be 
obtained for the chief rooms- By adopting this plan we 
have the additional advantage of bringing the culinary and 
sanitary arrangements. close to the street and thereby 
greatly simplifying the sewerage arrangements which 
would result in somé savingof money. Itis very impor- 
tant from the point of view of health that food should be 
stored іп a cool place. бош milk and putrid food’ is a 
great cause of infantile diarrhea. This is an additional 
reason for the rule of “ living rooms to the sun, larders and 
kitchens to the north." 

I need not remind this Association that some of 
the finest houses in. London (Hyde Park-gardens) are 
built with their '' backs" to the street, and with the 
main rooms overleoking a private garden with the Park 
beyond. Whether houses with their backs to the street 
would meet with the approval of “the masses," I cannot 
say. А stuccoed head over the front door probably does 
more tolet- to this class of house than the fact of its rooms 


. = Білілесісітеп a paper read before the Architectural Association 
on the 1sthigt. — ,  . ze 
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being exposed ќо tbe sun. If it were considered essentsal 
that the chief rooms of a house should face the south-east, 
there could be no difficulty in attaining this end (except in 
streets running from north-west to south-east), provided 
the houses were placéd obliquely to the street line and 
where built es échelon, a mode of building which tends to 
secure privacy, piani in it probably adds to the expense 
of building and the difficulties of plotting out the estate. 
‚It is evident that the laying out of the roads on a build- 

ing estate is a most important matter in relation. to the 


‚ aspect which the houses are to enjoy. It is necessary that 


all such roads should be absolutely straight and at right 
angles to each other? It is quite р К to rest the eye 
and give some variety by ап occasional curve? 18 it any 
use to appeal to the ogre jerry builder on a purely asthetic 
question / | ; | 
The question of aspect is very much a question of sun- 
light, and there can be no doubt tbat sunlight has great 
influence on health. The Italians have a proverb which 


‚ says “ Dove non va il sole va il medico,"—that the doctor 


comes to those places which the sun does not visit.. It is 
an established fact that many of the microbes which are the 
causes of disease are killed by sunlight. This appears to 
be the case with regard to tuberculosis, and it 1s certain 
that there is most tuberculosis in places which are over- 
viria and to which the sun finds access with difh- 
C " | | á f 
n the supplement to the fifty-fifth annual report of the 
Registrar-General isa table giving the annual death-rate 
per million living among children under five years of age 
from tuberculosis in the ten years, 1881-1890. By selecting 
the death-rate among children under five we practically ех- 
clude the disturbing influences of varied age, sex, and 
occupation, and we may conclude that amongst this class 
the influences which make for health, or the reverse, are 
home influences.. Again, when a man selects a house, no 
single consideration is of more importance than the effect 
which his dwelling is likely to have upon his children. 
This table of the Registrar-General’s. is, therefore, one 
which ought to be carefully studied, and as it deals with a 
period of ten years it may be concluded that the statistical 
results arrived at are reliable. 

Among children under five there is more tubercular 
disease in London than in any other county, and probably 
for the reason that the number of persons on a given area 
is greater in London than іп any other county. 

‘Thus the death-rates from tuberculosis are in | 


London ss uc. ве ... 6,581 
Durham ... Ре as — 5,650 
Lancashire ... .. e. 5 5364 
Dorsetshire E Li Ы 2,401 


‚ This prevalence of tuberculosis is due to overcrowding 
of houses on the land and overcrowding of people in 
the houses, to the dirt-laden air and the darkness and the 


loom. . 
à In, London it is almost idle to talk of aspect. If aspect 
is mainly.a question of sunlight, then in London it is not 
only necessary to bave your house facing towards the sun, 
but also to make sure that no screen in the shape of a 
tower of flats intervene between it and thesun, To discuss 
the question is almost absurd, . If;what I have said, and 
the figures I have quoted, are sufficient to convince you 
and others that the conditions. which pertain in London 
are to be.avoided in less crowded places, a good work has 
been done. To have your house facing the sun, and with its 
chief living rooms well exposed to it, means a considerable 
saving of fuel and gas. Iam unable to tell you what is the 
potential value of the heat. in a room facing south over and 
above that of a room facing north, but we must all feel sure 
that it is considerable. I am fond of telling people to look. 
at the north and south sides of a garden wall. Go tothe 
south side ага bask in the brightness and warmth, feast 
on the peaches ripe and ruddy and listen to the hum of 
insects glinting in the sunbeams. Then go to the north side,. 
damp all in chilling shadow, content you with a few hard 
гв or acid.cherries, scrape off the damp mildew growing 
in the mortar and sniff the fusty smell arising from the 
dank sour soil. It is idle to contend that aspect has not a 
most important influence on health. If a house face right 


and has a verandah, the occupants can often enjoy the: 


fresh air, instead of crowding into a stuffy room.. ... 
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If a dwellipg be detached and isolated it is generally 
possible to give the chief rooms any aspect which may be 
‘desired. It is common to find, however, that detached 
villas have their fronts parallel to the road, even though 
this position should entail a north-east aspect. How far 
‘by-laws and regulations may be answerable for this state 
of things I do not know. Not only on account of the 
freedom as regards aspect, but on the general grounds that 
overcrowding is to be lessened by every means in our 
power, it seems to me that sanitary authorities should 
encourage the erection of detached and isolated dwellings. 

The most important part about a “home” is not the 
house but the garden round it, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that the children of.a country labourer, born in 
the commonest and cheapest erection of wood or mud and 
thatch, standing in its rood of potato-ground, have a much 
better chance of growing up healthy in body and mind 
than those who have been born under the fostering care 
of Urban District Councils in houses with concrete 
foundations, damp-proof walls, patent water-closets and 
traps, sewer-pipes, and rain-water pipes; with an ex- 
pensive pavingfin front, and a tiny concreted yard behind, 
which is practically an air-well with putrefaction traps in 
its floor. This last class of dwelling, be it remembered, 
-the outcome of by-laws which seem to be designed for the 
purpose of rapidly urbanising rural places, is very ex- 
pensive, and the artisan finds that he has to рау, 
relatively, an enormous part of his earnings in rent and 
rates, and that his children have no private playground. 
I freely admit that the stringent building by-laws which 
are now in force in many places are very necessary in 
crowded centres of population ; and if they were still more 
strict on the question of height and the relation to be en- 
forced between the cubic contents of the building and its 
surroundings, I for. one should not object. On the other 
‘hand, it must be remembered. that these by-laws very 
much augment the cost of building, and. that it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to get an adequate return for 
houses erected for the wage-earning class. So much is 
this the case that it seems not unlikely that muni- 
cipalities will be called upon to provide dwellings and run 
them at the expense of the ratepayers as a whole. 
E | Жа ж 


ж ж 


SoiL. 

Тһе question of Soil in relation to the dwelling is neces- 
sarily one of great importance. 

Assuming, in the first instance, that the soil selected is 
а pure soil, I may as well say that I have no evidence to 
bring before you thät in the matter of wholesomeness there 
is any difference between rocks, sand, gravel, ог chalk, and 
I am not aware that there is any evidence that either of 
these soils give rise to unwholesome emanations. The 
interstices of all porous soils are filled with air and a 
certain excess of carbonic acid, which may be considerable 
if there be much organic matter in the soil, and a house 
with lighted fires necessarily tends to draw the gases 
from the earth upon which it is built. Now, I am not 
aware that there is any real evidence to show that damage 
has ever resulted to persons from the gases emanating from 
a pure soil. | 

In cities, where organic filth has been buried in the soil 
for ages, it seems likely that the gases of putrefaction may 
gain access to the house. In London we know that when 
the soil is opened up there is always a stink of illuminating 
gas, and, obviously, it is desirable to keep that out of our 
dwellings. Further, we know that impurities from sewers 
and cesspools are sure, under the existing order of things, 
to leak into the soils of populous places. Therefore, the 
model by-laws insist that the ground upon which a house 
is built shall be covered with a regulation thickness of 
concrete. This is a reasonable provision in а populous 
place,] but I would remark that, so soon as a crack or 
pinhole is accidentally made in the concrete, the alleged 
security given by it vanishes. In country places which 
have adopted the model by-laws, the covering of pure 
chalk or sand or gravel with concrete is equally insisted 
upon before a cottage can be built. This has the effect of 
increasing the cost and rent of the cottage, unless it be 
thought advisable to make the floor of concrete finished 
with cement. It goes without saying that for houses built 
in low-lying, damp situations, an impermeable layer of 
concrete is necessary. . The above remarks are intended 


. I say. nothing of the foul, irritatin 


to apply to concrete as a barrier against the gases in dry 
80115 | | | | 


The soil upon which a house is built influences the 

comfort and therefore the health of the indwellers. On 
a dry soil it is possible to take exercise in comfort, while 
on stiff clay soils walking or any other exercise in the winter 
months із a disagreeable and dirty proceeding. It is quite 
ров to build à house upon clay which shall Бе рег. 
ectly dry, and сео clay unwholesome gases find it 
difficult to travel, which is a theoretical advantage. Fog: 
are frequent on clay lands, but it is not clear that an 
occasional pure fog does any harm to a' healthy person. 
| fogs of London, 
which are dangerous to many and deadly tonot a few. 

The nature of the soil upon which a house is built 
has great influence on the ease with which the waste 
drainage waters are got rid of. On porous soils—such 
as sand, gravel, and many chalks—they soak away, and 
hence there has been a great temptation:on such soils to 
construct soak-away cesspools, which in the days of our 
ancestors, before the use of water-closets and fixed baths, 
or even daily “tubs” became general, were little 
to contain infective matter, and continued to act efficiently 
for years. Modern sanitation has raised the amount of waste 
water enormously, and the invention of the water-closet 
has greatly increased the d and foulness of the waste 
waters. It is probable that the amount of sewage to be 
dealt with in country houses bas, in modern times, as 
compared with the last century, been multiplied by ten; 
and it is now quite common for the owner of a biggish 
country house with stables to have to grapple with 1,000 
gallons of sewage diem, or 160 cubic ft., an amount 
which will stand about an, inch high on an area measuring 
so ft. in length and 40 ft. wide, or which, in a month, will 
fill a water-tight measuring 24 ft. by 20 ft. and 
10 ft. deep—the dimensions of a fine dining-room— and 
which, when full, will contain more than 130 tons of foul 

liquid, which will all have to be raised and distributed. 

On a porous soil such an amount of fluid, if delivered 


“оп the surface of the ground, may be got rid of with 


ease and without offence, if the few pounds' weight of 
excreta (12 lbs. at the outside) of the twenty-five people 
living in one country bouse be dealt with separately. 

On а clay soil, especially in winter, a very much larger 
area of ground must be used for the waste water. The 
foulness of the River Brent, of which we have heard so 
much, is probably due to the fact that the foul liquids on 
the clay soil through which it flows, tend to run off the 
surface instead of percolating through the soil and thereby 
becoming purified. | | 

I must not pursue this subject further, as it is not my 
intention to discuss the question of slop-drainage and 
sewage treatment, which І have dealt with at length in 
Бу little book, “Тһе Dwelling House." I will merely 

d that whether a house be on a permeable or imper. 
meable soil:—:. All waste fluids should be dealt with 
before putrefaction sets in. 2. They should be delivered 
on to the surface and not beneath the surface of the ground. 
3. They should never be allowed to collect in cesspools 
which encourage putrefaction, and merely postpone the 
inevitable work of distributing them over the ground. 


on сн ФР ne 


SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES 
FEDERATION. 


НЕ half-yearly meeting of this federation has just 
been held in Dundee, Mr. James Leslie, «builder, 
Aberdeen, in thechair. There was a large attendance of 
members from all parts of tbe country, the following 
places being represented :—Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, Paisley, Perth, Inverness, Arbroath, Falkirk, 
Hamilton, Dumfries, Peterhead, St. Andrews, Stirling, 
Kilmarnock, Dumfermline. - . m Drs 
The report of the executive for the past six months was 
submitted by the secretary, Mr. James L. Selkirk, С.А., 
Glasgow, and dealt fully with the varieus important mat- 
ters which had been under consideration, besides narrating 
the progress made in various directions, which had in- 
creased the strength and efficiency of the federation. 
Efforts continued to be put forth in the direction of organis- 
ing employers connected with the various branches; of 
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the huilding trades in those towns and districts not hither- 
to reached. There was a growing conviction of the 
great importance of thorough union among the mem- 
bers of the building trades, without which, indeed, it 
would be difficult to maintain their position as 
one of the most important industries in that country. 
Reference was made to the fact that the question 
of securing a just and equitable set of conditions 
of contract was at present under the consideration of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects, and a hope was expressed 
that a satisfactory arrangement might ere long be arrived 
at. Reference was also made to the operation of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act of 1897, and the belief was 
entertained that the rates charged by the insurace com- 
panies would, in consequence, be somewhat modified. 
As the result of a correspondence with the National 
Association of Master Builders of Great Britain and Ireland 
it was resolved to promote in every suitable way closer 
relations between the two organisations, believing that 
such a course would be for mutual advantage. 

With a view to carrying out the various operations o 
the federation with still greater efficiency, an emergency 
committee was nominated, it being understood that the 
members would co-operate with the secretary and advise 
with him pending a meeting of the executive. Several 
other matters afterwards engaged attention. 


— da 


ARCHITECTS' CLAIM FOR EXTRAS. 


"TER action of Woodhouse and Willoughby v. the 
Manchester School Board, which came before Mr. 
Justice Bigham and a special jury at the last Manchester 
Assizes, was brought by a firm of Manchester architects 
for the recovery of £120, representing charges for 
maeasuring certain extra quantities in connection with the 
building of the Holland Street Board Schools. 

The plaintiffs were the successful competitors in a com- 
petition for designs for the schools. After the competition 
more land was bought by the Board, necessitating altera- 
tions in the situation of the caretaker's house and other 
changes. This involved revision of certain quantities, and 
while the work of erection was proceeding there were 
other minor alterations. The net result of these changes 
was that the cost of the schools was augmented by £60. 
The sum claimed represented 24 per cent. commission on 
the extra items dealt with, but which were not included in 
the work done by the builders. The defence was that the 
original quantities were insufficient, and that alterations 
made from plan during the building of the schools were 
not sanctioned by the Board. The evidence was of a 


.detailed and, according to a report in the local paper, 


“ somewhat confused description.” 

Summing up, the Judge said the dispute was of a paltry 
character and ought to have been easily settled by the 
parties coming together. There would then have been no 
necessity to take up the time of the Court and the special 
jury for nearly a whole day. After retiring the jury found 
for plaintiffs for the amount claimed.' The Judge declined 
to certify for a special jury, and entered judgment for 
plaintiffs with ordinary costs. 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION.—III. 
E give a few concluding notices of the exhibits which 
have been unavoidably held over. 

Messrs. J. Knowles & Co., of St. Pancras, to whose 
stand we have briefly referred, , displayed . their 
<“ Vitrifine ” stoneware pipes. specimens of which, selected 
haphazard from stock, have been tested. and prove that 
they can withstand a pressure of from 2508. to 625lbs. 
per square inch before bursting. The “ Anti-vap " street 

y shown offers a deep well fos all sediment, so that it 
does not require cleaning out so often.: The outlet is high, 
and it has a large trap with a comparatively small surface 
of water exposed, so that in times of drought: the drain is 
not unsealed by evaporation.. Amongst many other 
éxhibits at Messrs. Knowles's stand may be mentioned 
“ Callender's bitumen damp course,” the merits of which 
are well known; the “ Wyvurst” patent channel 
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junctions, terminals, and inlets for inspection chambers; 
and Messrs. Outram's *'*Aquarius" closet, in which, 
amongst other advantages, the outlet can be turned in any 
direction, one joint only inside the house, and this is made 
by simply pouring in liquid cement until the groove, by. 
which the outlet is surrounded, is full. In the centre of 

| Messrs. Knowles’s stand was a large exhibit of ** Ketley 
| terra-cotta," for which it is claimed that it will sustain its 
colour in the smoky atmosphere of large towns better than 

| many others. | 7 | 
Messrs. ]. В. Stone & Co., Chiswell House, 135, Fins- 
bury Pavement, London, E.C., exhibited Jobson’s patent 
grate, the essential feature of which is a pair of curved 
sliding doors which move in curved ways, and are slid 
back on each side into spaces to the right and left of 
the grate. When open the doors are entirely out of 
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sight, but they can be pulled together with great ease, 
and thus wholly or partially enclose the fire in the grate; 
while in the summer time when no fire is required, the 
closed doors form an ornamental cover to the grate, dis- 
pensing with the need of any other device or screen for 
the purpose. These sliding doors may be bronzed, with 
perforated panels, as shown in the illustration, the 
perforation Being fitted with best talc, thus allowing the 
glow of the fire to shine through into the room. 

One of the novelties of the exhibition is the ‘ compo- 
board,” shown by the British Compo-Board Co., Limited, 
18, Roscoe Street, Bunhill Row, E.C., which is claimed to 
be a “ perfect board for building and general constructive 
work." The board is made up of a centre or core of wood 
slats, enclosed by stout compactly pressed damp proof 
paper boards. The wood slats are exactly uniform in: 
thickness, and the grain of each running in different direc- 
tions prevents any warping or contortion. Тһе paper 
boards are fixed on to the wood core by a closely adhering 
hard-setting fireproof cementing material, which not only 
unites the two materials, but under the heavy pressure 
between iron plates to which the board is subjected pene- 
trates all the openings in and between the slats, and unites 
them with the paper boards into а perfectly rigid board of 
great strength. The compo-board thus manufactured pre- 
sents admirably smooth surfaces on both sides. The 
board is ait and. dust and damp proof, will not warp or 
split, and is а non-conductant of heat or sound. It may 
be used as a ground for every kind of plain or relief decora- 
tive material, and it may be . painted, varnished, or 
veneered. The samples to.be seen, at the Building Trades; 
Exhibition illustrated a variety of very useful applications. 
of the ** compo-board.” 

The Hard York Patent Stone Company, of Lightcliffe, 
near Halifax, showed their new patent “Non-slip” 
stone, which must be of interest to all engaged in the 
building trades, as the uses to which it can be put in all 
building operations seem to be unlimited. It affords a 
perfect foothold, and does not under stress of wear and 
under any circumstances become slippery. It copes and 
works like natural stone. Being made under hydraulic 
pressure of over 1,000 tons it does not laminate like natural 
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stone. It presents a surface equal to that of a polished flag 
and has a natural stone-like appearance. It contains no air 
is It will wear alike 
In the manufacture of 
the “ Non-slip " stone the “ Silex " chippings are reduced 
to fine particles, perfectly mixed with various patented 
ingredients, and the slip run into 3 in. moulds, then put under 


cavities, is non-porous and frost-proof. 
through the entire depth of slab. 


hydraulic pressure of over 1,000 tons, thus preventing warp- 


ing or twisting of the stones while maturing. The surplus 


water is expressed, the action of the ingredients quickened 
and enhanced, all air cavities eliminated, and a perfectly 
solid slab 21 in. thick, of several sizes, produced. 1 hrough- 
out the whole process of manufacture special patent 
machinery is used— the stone being thoroughly broken and 


ground to even texture, and automatically mixed in proper | 
proportions. The ‘‘Non-slip”’ stone is very suitable for | 
window and door heads, sills, jambs and mullions, square | 


and moulded steps, landings, coping, water tabling, 
decorative panels, or any purpose for which an artificial 
stone can be used. Some thousand of yards have been 
laid in the principal thoroughfares in the most important 
cities and towns throughout the country. it has also been 


supplied for several large and important Government | 


buildings in different parts of the country; in districts 
where a good sound substitute for natural stone is 
required nothing better can be used. We are confident it is 
worthy of the attention of all users of natural hard York 
stone either for footway pavings, or landings, steps, &c. 
Messrs, Arthur Lee & Bros., Limited, Bristol, exhibited 
samples of the system of slating and tiling invented by 


Messrs. Fearon & Lynch. Тһе advantages claimed for TN 

e 
There are a less 
number of slates to the square, and the labour of fixing 
is consequently reduced in proportion, and the slates being 
laid diagonally, the rain runs to a point on each. The 
system is very simple, and can be easily applied by any 


system are, in the first place, a saving of material. 
roof timbers may be much lighter. 


ordinary slater. 

Mr. С. B. Davis, of Prince’s Mews, Great George 
Street, Westminster, had an excellent exhibit, which 
included various forms of sanitary fittings and an improved 
syphonic closet with a good after flush. 59.5 | 
"We give twoillustrations of Messrs. С. Couzen's & Co.'s 
(Tudor Road, Cardift) specialities in ball valves. The опе 
is a ball.valve tidal interceptor. In this it is to be 


noted that the action is automatic, and any back pressure 
of water raises the copper ball against an indiarubber 
seating, which is properly secured to, the ironwork, form- 
ing a perfect seal, the ironwork being bedded to the 
earthenware in suitable material and secured with brass 
screws and dovetail nuts as shown. Ап easy access 
to the drains is also obtained. In case of stoppage the 
drain rods can be easily applied to the house or sewer by 
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the removal, of iren covers as shown. The ball-valve as 
| ! ‚ applied to the; gully trap is 
designed to prevent, which it. 
effectually does, the back-flow 
of tidal or storm water and tha 
uprising of. sewer-gas. It will 
be observed that the action is 
automatic, any back pressure of 
. water raising the copper ball 
against an indiarubber seating, 
thus making an effectual seal. 
: should the water evaporate, as 
is sometimes the case in dry water, the ball lowers on t 
the bottom seating, as shown, forming a perfect sea 
against sewer-gas arising. | 
We herewith give an illustration of Gooding's Patent 
Interchangeable , | 
rubber  stair  treads 
(W. Gooding, North 
Road, Holloway), 
which was, noticed | 
in our issue of the | 
28th ult. . 
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NOTICES, OF MEETINGS. 


2 


Royal Inst. of British Architects.— Мау 29th, 8p.m. Mr. 
T. J. Bailey on “ Planning and, Construction of Board 
Schools." 

. Architectural Association.—May 3156 7,30 p.m. Annual 
Dinner at the Holborn Restaurant. June зга. First 
Summer Visit to Cobham Hall, Church, and College. 
_ Edinburgh Architectural Association.—]une 3rd. Annual 
Excursion.’ Visits to Arbroath Abbey, the Parish Church, 
St. Vigean's Church, and Hospitalfield. , MIN 

Northern Architectural Association.—]une 3rd. Visit to 
Chester-le-Street and Lumley. | | | 

Society for Encouragement of Fine Arts.—June ist. Mr. 

. S. Phené on * The Schools of Painting of Sicyon and 
hesus.” 

Society of Arts —May 30th. Paper entitled “ Wrought 
Iron Signs,” by Mr. ). Starkie Gardner. 

South-Western Polytechnic (Chelsea).—May 29th, 8 p.m. 
The 3rd of a course of 8 lectures on “The Direct Current 
Motor," by Prof. Carus-Wilson. Мау 3oth, 7.30 p.m. The 
3rd of a course of 6 lectures on ''Progressive Steam 
Engine Trials,” by Prof. Pullen and Mr, Н. А. Clark. . 

Surveyors! Institution.—May 29th, 3 p.m. Annual General 
Meeting at the new building. | 

Worshipful Company of Carpenters.—June ist, 7 p.m. 
Prof. Т. Roger Smith on “Timber and Half Timber, 
Houses. Decay and Preservation of Timber." 


et — 


A new clock has just been placed іп the tower of Trinity 
Free Church, Pudsey, near Leeds. The clock, which 
strikes the hours on a large bell, and shows the time upon 


‘two illuminated dials, 5 ft. each in diameter, has been. 


supplied and fixed by Messrs. Potts & Son's, clock manu- 
facturers, of Guildford Street, Leeds, and Cloth Market, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; makers of the parish church clock 
and chimes, Messrs. Salter's Leather Works clock, Gas 
works illuminated clock, and the railway station clocks, 
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THE END OF THE PLASTERERS' DISPUTE. 


ТЕ suppose we may at last really consider the 
plasterers' dispute as settled, according to the results 


of the conference between the representatives of the 
National Association of Master Builders and the National 
Association of Operative Plasterers, which took place in 
London on Tuesday, underthe chairmanship of Mr. E. T. 
Cook, editor of the Dasly News, who had been instrumental 
in bringing about the conference. | 

The history of the whole dispute may be summed 

up in very few words. The cause originated in a limited 
Strike amongst the plasterers because a certain foreman 
refused to join the union, an absurdly inadequate reason 
in eur opinion, but one which well illustrates the arbitrary 
` position assumed by trade unionists on occasion. Then 
‘the whole question was referred to the vote of the 
Plasterers’ Union, and the result of this was that the 
decision to strike was rescinded. Meanwhile, a conference 
between the representatives of the National Association 
of Master Builders and of the Plasterers' Union was 
arranged, but this proved abortive, as the Master Builders’ 
Association had put forward a set of conditions for the 
settlement of the dispute to which the representatives of 
‘the men could not see their way to subscribe upon their 
own responsibility. Perhaps if these representatives had 
been able to give definite assurance that “the objection- 
able practices" resorted to in trying to force men to 
. become members of the.union, and of black-listing firms 
when they thought fit, should be abandoned, the masters 
. would have given way upon other points. But although 
th ere had been a kind of half assurance given to the effect 
in a communication previously sent to the Master Builders! 
Association, it. was not confirmed by the representatives 
at the conference, and thus the negotiations broke down, 
and a lock-out ensued, which, however, only very partially 
succeeded, as most of the men locked out speedily found 
wotk, and only a small proportion went upon strike pay. 
Following up this, there was a meeting of the Master 
Builders’ Association, at which it was decided to seek 
from the whole of the building trades operatives' unions 
a definite assurance that they had no sympathy with the 
National Ássociation of Operative Plasterers in the dis- 
pute. This extraordinary demand was duly made, and, of 
course, met with no response. Next the Master Builders’ 
Association proceeded to arrange for a general lock-out, 
‚but evidently the association were divided amongst them- 
selves as to its advisability, and it hung fire. Then Mr. 
Cook intervened, with the happy result that the con- 
ference on Tuesday arrived at a mutual understanding 
and settlement. 

The. question as to the compulsion of foremen to join 
the operative trades union was, of course, conceded by the 
plasterers when the first abortive conference was held, and 
was considered as being practically settled. In regard to 
the limitation of apprentices, it was agreed that the 
question should be referred to a special joint committee 


«ОҒ both sides to draw up working rules to govern the 


matter. It was also agreed that in future apprentices 
should be legally bound. Then as to the black-listing 
practices complained of by the master builders, it was 
understood and agreed that the plasterers, while not 
admitting the accuracy of the allegations, undertook that 
no such boycott or black-listing should take place in future 
where the firms adhered to the rules mutually agreed upon; 
while the employers on their part gave an undertaking 
that such rules should be strictly enforced in all partsof their 
contracts. It was further agreed that, for the purpose of the 
demarcation of work, joint committees should be established 
in the various districts. With regard to the refusal on the 
part of the plasterers to work on buildings where some of 
the workmen employed might not belong to a trades union, 
and of their alleged objection to submit trade disputes to a 
conference of employers and employed prior to a strike or 


‘Withdrawal of workmen, it was decided that in the event 
of a dispute arising the district officials of the Plasterers’ 

issociation should send written notice to the local Asso- 
ciation of Master Builders, who should inform the plas- 
terers’ officials whether the builder in question was a 
member of the Builders’ Association. If he were, a strike 
should not be sanctioned by the plasterers for six days, 
during which time the matter should be considered by the 
employers and the workmen's representatives with a view 
to amicable settlement. 

Thus practically ends the dispute which never ought to 
have begun, and which certainly ought not to have been 
allowed to drift where it has. It is, however, to be hoped that 
the agreement to refer questions.of demarcation and the 
Cay ment of non-unionists to joint boards of employers 
and employed may result in the prevention of such disas- 
trous expedients as strikes and lock-outs being resorted to 
in all cases of future dispute. This is, indeed, the most 
satisfactory outcome of the conference, and seems more 
likely to make for peace in the future than anything else. 
By reasonable terms of mutual discussion, hall the griev- 
ances which so often give rise to labour dísputes would 
speedily melt away, whilst even really serious points of 
disagreement are generally amenable to a commonsense 
Interchange of opinion. А strike or lock-out should be 
the last resource in the settlement of a labour dispute ; 
certainly not the first, as is so often the case. Іп fact, in 
these days of a cultivated and civilised common intelli- 
gence such stupid things as strikes and lock-outs should 
be unknown. | ; 


темы жасыны 


ARCHITECTURE AT ТНЕ ROYAL ACADEM 
VI. | | 


НЕКЕ аге several items of interest, we аге sure, 
available for those who can procure ladders to com- 
plete their observations of this gallery of British architec- 
ture. One, we believe, is Mr. Roland W. Paul's * New 
Screeus, Abbey Dore Church " (1720) which evidently has 
some quaintness of detail. Also а nice little country house 
by R. K. W. .Goddard (1760), and the interesting school 
hall by Messrs. Silcoch & Reay (1742). A houseat Sutton 
Coldfield, Birmingham (1788), by Messrs. Bateman & 
Bateman, issurely a pleasing design, and (1787), “New chan- 
cel and transepts, “ Chard Church, Somerset," by Roland 
W. Paul would evidently repay a closer inspection, wete 
it possible. We find that owing to its elevated position, 
we also overlooked “ The Drawing-room, Chaplain's 
House, St. Mary's Home, Wantage " (1802), by Mr. H. 
Baillie Scott, which is very attractive іп its simple and 
sevete lines, even though it suggests trotting back two or 
three centuries. That green diamond over tlie fireplace 
and the great flanking peacock would become a nightmare 
to us in less than a month, but they would probably not 
upset the digestion of a City merchant. 

One of the “skied” drawings which holds its own 
pretty well under adversity is a monochrome of Mr. Dare 
Bryan's “ Pupil Teachers' Centre," at Bristol (186:), which 
we illustrate this week. This promises a somewhat 
ornate and pleasing building, though we consider the 
sculptured figures are misplaced, and would better have 
served as a frieze between the two gables. А capital 
drawing in water-colour, by E. A. Richards, of a quaint 
design for Creswell Schools, by Messrs. Brewell & Bailey 
(1855), should not be overlooked. Апа we believe we have 
omitted mention of Mr. H. T. Hare's clever ** Henley-on- 
Thames Town Hall " (1765), which is a well-accentuated 
design in English Renaissance, with apparently rather 
less of Mr. Hare himself about it than one would like. 
It is nicely drawn in pen and ink by C. E. Mallows. | | 

A very pleasing country building is Mr. Horace Field’s 
“ Farmery at Burton,” М не (1717), which is well illus- 
trated ina good conventional pen-and-ink drawing. Mr. 


Field's work seldom fails to please. А brightly tinted | 


water-colour is (1695). “(Тһе north-east angle of New 
College, Scarborough," by Messrs. Hall, Cooper & Davis, 
who, notwithstanding certain recently invented affectation, 
(such as the parapet freak!) have the ability to produce 
broad and effective picturesquenes. Mr. Huntley- 
Gordon's “ Abchurch House, Cannon Street ” (1687), is 
worth note, and also Mr. Quennell’s nice line tracing of his 


* 
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, house at Rosecroft Avenue, West Hampstead (1688). 
Near here are also Caróe's ехсеейіпріу 6 
“ Reredos for St, David's, Exeter," (1674), and Messrs. 
Mallows and Grocock’s “ Tower, St. Andrews, Bedford,’ 
1685, a very picturesque affair. 

If one now glances at (1676) and (1680), it perhaps appears 
time to go! 


mentem o nen 


THE FUTURE OF THE COAL SUPPLY O 
GREAT BRITAIN. ы 


HEN че are told that іп the course of the next few 
centuries something extraordinary is going to 
happen which will affect the prosperity of the country, we feel 
inclined to echo the sentiment of the selfish old wiseacre 
who, when adjured to think of posterity, exclaimed that as 
posterity had done nothing for him, he didn’t see he was 
called upon to do anything for posterity. A БЕЗІНЕН or 
two hence is a long time to look forward to, and we don’t 
care very much what may happen thereabouts. But 
really when we are told, as we were by Mr. ). A. Longden 
in his presidential address at the annual conference of the 
Institute of Mining Engineers last week, that certain coal- 
fields in Great Britain wll be practically exhausted 
twenty-five years hence, and that within another fifty years 
time eleven-fifteenths of the best of our coal supply would 
be used up, we are naturally mote interested. In Durham 
and Northumberland, says Mr. Longden, there is very 
little unlet coal, and this remark applies with even greater 
force to Lancashire. In Yorkshire the best seams of coal 
will be exhausted in fifty years, and the coalfields which 
are unlet will probably cause such a subsidence in the 
low-lying lands that the damage to the surface through 
flooding, and consequent permanent loss of land for agricul- 
tural purposes, will prevent them from being worked. In 
the Midland district all the profitable mires will be ex- 
hausted before fifty years are out. We have, therefore, 
South Wales left as a stand-by, and all the best coal there 
is already leased ; and yet, notwithstanding all these facts, 
nearly то per cent. of all the coal got is left in the pits 
and lost for ever. The upper seams of the Lanarkshire 
coalfields, whence the coal supply of Scotland is chiefl 
drawn, according to statistics compiled by Mr. R 
Moore, of Glasgow, will be depleted in about twelve 


ears. 

Really the matter is becoming too personal to us and 
our children to be relegated to the far-off limbo of an un- 
certain futurity. Twelve, twenty-five, and fifty years are 
measurable distances of time even to the present genera- 
tion. And what does it all portend? Well, Mr. Longden 
comes to the conclusion it means that in fifty years we shall 
practically be dependent on the United States of America 
for cheap coal, iron, and steel, and when this comes about 
we or our sons will find out that an alliance with the 
United States of America for coaling our navy is impera- 
tive. Meanwhile —“ We shall probably export 40,000,000 
tons of coal this year to other countries who manufacture 
at less cost than we do with our cheap fuel, who send their 
goods over to us duty free, and then undersell us in our 
own market." Mr. | ongdes is not prepared to advocate 
& duty on imported manufactured goods, although he 
. would not object to it; but he cannot see why we should 
not put a duty of sixpence per ton on all coal exported. 
Such a tax, he argues, would tend to keep valuable fuel 
at home, where we shall undoubtedly want it before long, 
and it would bring in £ 1,000,000 per annum, which would 
give тоз. per week to 40,000 old or disabled miners, and 
thus provide for colliers the old-age pensions of which we 
hear so much. 

Thus the remedies suggested by Mr. Longden simply 
amount to measures for the prevention of waste, and the 
imposition of a restrictive duty upon the export of coal. 
That some measures ought to be taken for the conservation 
of the coal supply of the country is obvious enough, and 
probably the nature of these might lie satisfactorily in the 
direction indicated by Mr. Longden though we confess we 
cannot quite follow bim in his suggestion of a tax on 
exported coal. That so much coal should be lost in the 
winning, and that we should export so largely of what 
we can ill spare, seem to be matters;calling for prompt 
and serious consideration. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


To is an important competition on the way at 

Copenhagen, open to architects of all countries. 
The building is a proposed new railway sts tion, and the 
premiums are 500 guineas, 300 guineas, and 200 guineas. 
А payment of 36s. 15 required for the particulars, and the 
designs do not go in until November next. 


Tue long-considered—very long considered—and vexed 
question as to ihe Manchester Royal Infirmary rebuilding 
moves slowly forward. A meeting of the Special 
Royal Infirmary Committee of the Manchester Cor. 
poration and of representatives of the trustees of the 
infirmary was held on Wednesday, the purpose of the 
conference being to consider the question of the purchase 
of the site in Piccadiliy, or a portion of it, by the Cor- 
poration. The proceedings were conducted in private. 
The Lord Mayor, on behalf of the special committee, 
explained at some length and in considerable detail the 
terms upon which the committee would ask the Council 
to agree to the acquisition of the infirmary site, and Sir 
ohn Harwood said that the statements made by the Lord 

ayor were such as would meet, as they had met, with the 
general concurrence of the committee of the Corporation. 
They were, however, only put forward as tentative pro- 
positions, and could not be considered as at all binding on 
the Corporation, to whom the matter must be referred. 
A general expression ot opinion was eventually agreed to 
that it would not be desirable to come to any conclusion in 
haste, and that the scheme of the Corporation com- 
mittee was one which would require very careful con- 
sideration and reflection before any answer could be given 
to it. The subject will occupy the attention of the 
Infirmary Board of Management at a meeting shortly to 
be held. Their views will then be laid before another 
meeting of the joint conference. And so оп, and so oa! 


Ong of the most notable animal-painters of the century 
now drawing to a close has just passed over to the great 
majority, in the person of Rosa Bonheur. Опе of the very 
few women painters born to excel in the pictorial art, she 
achieved a world-wide reputation comparatively early in 
life, and became a really great artist. It is said that she 
sold a picture for £600 when only 24 years old. In 185; 
when just 31 years of age, she exhibited her “ Marché aux 
Chevaux," at the Salon, where it was one of the chief 
attractions of the exhibition. This picture has since been 
sold for £12,000, and a replica of it is in the National 
Gallery. It has generally been considered her finest work, 
though, of course, she has achieved much other fine work. 
Her pictures found their way into pretty nearly every 
Salon, wherein she attained her first success in 1841, when 
she was 10. Sometimes she attempted other subjects, but 
her best work was always associated with animal painting. 
Of her eccentricities in dress and manners much has been 
said, but it may be distinctly surmised that these were 
simply adopted for the benefit of her art, and not for the 
mere sake of being thought eccentric.  Mdlle. Rosa 
Bonheur was personally invested with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour by the Empress Eugénie in 1865, and 
not so very long ago she received from President Carnot the 
insignia of an officer of the Legion—the only Frenchwoman 
in that grade. She was made a member of the Institute 
of Antwerp in 1868, and in 1880 the King of the Belgians 
gave her the Cross of the Order of Leopold, and the King 
of Spain the Cross of the Order of Isabella the Catholic. 
In both cases she was the first lady to be thus dis. 
tinguished. 


Yet all this success was not arrived at through easy paths. 
Rosa Bonheur's father was an artist, but his wife died 
when Rosa Bonheur was only eleven years old. "Then she 
went to a boarding school, where her talent for drawing 
developed itself to the great neglect of other studies. But 
she was soon brought home to act as housekeeper to her 
father and the younger children, and to study in between 
times in his studio. Almost daily she would go to the 
abattoirs to sketch from the animals themselves, often with 
only a crust for the midday meal. This was at the age of 
fifteen. At eighteen she was copying in the Louvre and 
helping her father in the artistic education of her two 
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brothers and sister. At the Louvre she was among the 
hopeless hacks of the profession she had chosen, but after 
a year of this, one of her pictures—‘‘ Two Rabbits ”— was 
shown at the annual exbibition, and soon after she was 
entrusted by the Government with the copying of Leopold 
Robert's painting of the “ Retour des Champs." Three 
years later she had painted “ Le Labourage Nivernais,” 
to which the Salon awarded a medal of the first class. 
The pleasure of that success was dashed by the death of 
her father. The home being broken up, Rosa Bonheur 
built the Cháteau de By at Fontainebleau, where she was 
to live to the day of her death, working with no avoidable 
intermissions, shunning publicity, and telling her friends 
that, as to marriage, her aban was Art. | 


M. BENJAMIN CONSTANT, the well-known French por- 
traist, who has re- 
ceived a commission 
to paint H.M. The 
ueen, will o in a 
ew days at the Fine 
Art Society's galleries 
an exhibition of a 
collection of his most 
important portraits. 
These wil include 
Mlle. Emma Caloé, the 
Duchess Paul of 
Mecklenburg, Madame 
Howssage, M. Paul 
Sohige, Comte Henri 
Delaborde, M. Chap- 
lain, M. Bertrand, Sir 
William Ingram, Bart., 
&c., &c. 


THE Marquis of 
Granby has accepted 
the office of President 
of the British Archzo- 
logical Association for 
the ensuing twelve 
months. At the last 
meeting of the associa- 
tion two interesting 
rubbings of incised 
desig ns—discovered 
late last year on re- 
moving the plaster on 
the headstone of the 
Piscina in the south 
wall of the Templars' 
Chapel at Garway, 
Ross-on -W ye — were 
shown. On the left 
side of the Piscina isa 
fish, representing the 
baptized; and on the | 
right а horned adder, representing the unbaptized. 
In the middle is a cup marked with a triangle, and 
raised a little above the top is a cross within a circle; 
the cup has two rings. Dr. Minot, the vicar of Garway, 
considers this to be emblematical of the exaltation of the 
consecrated wafer. The second rubbing was of incised 
work on the inside face of the broken tympanum of the 
west door of the Templars' Chapel: on the left side is a 
spear, and near it a ladder; on the right a cup with a 
cover, and near it a reed and a sponge. In the middle is 
a ТАТ) cross, with а crown over it, three nails, and a 
sword beneath the arms. These clearly represent the 
instruments of the Passion and the Crown of Glory. The 
work is rude in character and of early date, probably pre- 


Norman. 


AN interesting archaological discovery has just been made 
at Pilaf Tepe, in Thessaly, by Mr. Douglas Edmonds, a 


member of the British School at Athens. According to the 


Athens correspondent of the Times, Mr. Edmonds, while 


excavating a tumulus commanding a position above 
Velestino, the ancient Phere, brought to light a tomb 
in which, besides a few gold fillets and other objects, was 
a large well-preserved silver vase, of. Hellenistic date. con- 
taining human remains. Тһе British Schoo] has had 


Porm TEACHERS CENTRE, BRISTOL. 
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an exceptionally successful. season. The excavations 
at Naukratis, in the Egyptian Delta, resumed after thirteen 
years, have resulted in the definite discovery of the great 
Hellenium, or common sanctuary of Asiatic Greeks, 
described by Herodotus. In this were found a fine series 
of terra-cottas and many inscriptions. At Phylakopi 
Melos, where excavations have now been carried on for 
three seasons, there was found a complete Mycenzan 
palace, with women’s apartments detached. The streets 
and general plan of Mycenzan and pro-Mycen:ean settle- 
ments have been greatly elucidated. Excavations are 
still proceeding. The British School, in conjunction with 
the Cretan Exploration Fund, has also secured large con- 
cessions in Crete, where, it is hoped, work will be begun 
early next year. Clearly the British School has amply 
justified its foundation, and the outlay upon its 
| operations. 


AT the beginning of 
July the first portion 
of the collection of. 
antiquities, well known 
to English tourists 
and connoisseurs, at 
the Cháteau de 
Heeswijk, about ten 
miles from  Bois.le- 
Duc (Hertogenbosch), 
is to be dispersed, and. 
the catalogue of the 
first portion has just 
been issued by Messrs. 
Muller & Со, of 
Amsterdam. Baron À. 
]. L. vanden Bogaerde 
van Terbruggen col- 
lected very largely, 
and his two sons con- 
tinued the work begun 
by their father, with 
the result that the 
chäteau is now filled. 
from top to bottom 
with thousands of ob- 
jects illustrative of the 
life and times of by- 
gone generations of 
Dutchmen. The first 
portion of the collec- 
tion to be offered for. 
sale in [uly. consists. 
exclusively of the con- 
ténts of la salle d'armes. 
There are nearly 2,000 
arms and . weapons, 
ranging in date from 
the Middle Ages to 
the end of the last 
century ; and of these may specially be mentioned four 
complete suits of armour for man and horse, one being 
of iron inlaid with gold; 12 fine 16th century suits of 
armour for men alone; some beautifully inlaid hunting. 
guns ; and one and two-handed swords. 
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Тнв house at North End, Hampstead, to which, in 1767, 
Lord Chatham betook himself in gloomy retirement, to the 
great embarrassment of his colleagues in the Ministry, has 
been sold for £16,750, tbe purchaser being, it is said, a 
well-known newspaper proprietor. The house has been 
much altered, but care is said to have been paid to keep 
intact the small room on the third flcor used by Chatham. 


Some time ago the Barrow Town Council decided to carry 
out a scheme for a new technical school, at a cost of about 
£15,000, and designs for the building were submitted 
by Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, of Manchester. 
"These were, however, objected to as being too costly, and 
for the time-being the scheme hung fire. But now, the 
designs having meanwhile been modified, the Council have 
decided to proceed with tbe work. Тһе cost, even as it 
is, will be some £5,000 more than it was intended to lay 
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We met with a joiner the other day, who, in spite ot an 
apparently good practical experience of his trade, 
actually did not know what were the functions of a king- 
post. Of course, we proceeded to enlighten his under- 
standing on the subject, but we could not help reflecting 
on the kind of training, workshop and otherwise, which had 
left out of this workman's technical education one of the 
most elementary features of practical building construction. 
Тнв difficulties associated with the dealing with insanitary 
areas, and the provision of suitable dwellings for the dis- 
placed population, were again illustrated by the evidence 
given at the Local Government inquiry, held at Liverpool 
last week. We cannot, of course, agree with the argu- 
ment raised by some people that such clearance of 
insanitary areas should not be undertaken until provision _ 
for re-housing was actually made. This could never be. 
In the case of Liverpool such a condition would be a com- 
plete bar to sanitary progress at all. The Corporation 
appear to be fully alive to their responsibilities, and quite to. 
appreciate the difficulties surrounding the work they have 
in hand. The absolute necessity for undertaking the 
clearance of insanitary areas in Liverpool cannot for a 
moment be doubted. The medical officer of health, in his 
evidence before the Local Government inspector, pointed 
out that sicknesstalways prevailed in the condemned areas, 
more or less, and the high death-rate of Liverpool as a 
city was entirely owing to theinsanitary condition of these 
areas, being nearly до in those districts, and considerably 
under ‘18 for the rest of the city. Не also made the 
important statement that the previous demolition of in- 
sanitary property had not led to any overcrowding of 
sub-let lodging-houses. The number of sub-let lodging- 
houses on the register had decreased from 20,000 to 
17,000, and the number of convictions for overcrowd- 
ing had also decreased. In regard to the re- 
housing the chairman of the Insanitary Property and 
Artisans Dwellings Committee stated that ‘the 
could not re-house the people in less than three years, and, 
therefore, they could not replace the same people that had 
been dispossessed.” So that ''re-housing"' in the simple 
acceptation of the term isa dead letter ; it means only that 
ultimately houses will be built to accommodate a certain 
proportion of a number equal to those who occupied the 
depopulated area. There is practically no such thing as 
re-housing the people dispossessed of their homes. They 
must clear out, and since the new dwellings are as an 
indefinite speculation in '*futures," they find homes in 
other localities, and do not, as a rule, find their way back 
tothe old neighbourhood. This is thecrux of the whole 
question as things stand at present. 

THAT twenty minutes’ railway scheme between Manchester 
and Liverpool is still occupying the attention of the hard- 
headed business men of both cities. They appear to think 
there is something substantial in Mr. F. B. Behr's pro- 
posals for that lightning expressrailway which is to cover 
the 33 or 35 miles journey in just under 20 minutes. The 
sub-committee reported very favourably upon the project 
at a meeting on Wednesday of the committee of Liverpool 
and Manchester gentlemen formed to examine Mr. Behr's 
scheme. The sub-committee regard tbe project as feasible 
without any greater risks than those of ordinary travelling, 
whilst they expressthe opinion that, should the estimated 
cost of £ 310,665 not be seriously exceeded, the commercial 
results should be satisfactory. They also consider that 
the scheme, if carried out, would be to the commercial 
advantage of both cities. The committee unanimously 
approved the sub-committee's report, and passed a reso- 
Jution to the effect that an improved communication be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester on the lines suggested 
would be of public advantage. So we suppose we shall 
hear more of the scheme ere long. 

Tue Institution of Electrical Engineers are planning а 
very attractive excursion for their annual outing this year. 
They go to Switzerland in September, and, as at present 
arranged, members will visit the Rheinfelden Works on 
Saturday, September 2nd, will proceed on the same day to 
Zürich, and will remain there until September 6th. They 
will then proceed to Lucerne, and, after inspecting the 
street railways of that town and, if time permit, the 
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wil travel ті the Brunig Pass to Interlaken. Неге 
opportunity will be given for visiting both the Jungfrau 
Railway (via the Wengern Alp route) and the burgdorf- 
Thun Railway, as well as other places of electrical interest 
in the neighbourhood, and the visit will end on Saturday, 
September gth. This should prove a most enjoyable, as 
well as instructive, programme. 


THE offices of the Tribunal of Appeal, under the London 
Building Act, 1894, have now been removed to the new 
premises of the Surveyors' Institution, 13, Great George 
Street, Westminster. 


THE British Fire Prevention Committee is showing further 
increased activity at its testing station, and a most 
important series of investigations is again in hand. Among 
these tests is one with a floor of steel joists and concrete 
filling, the concrete being of the aggregate lately allowed 
by the London County Council. Another floor under 
investigation is a solid timber floor, a third floor by the 
Columbian Fire Proofing Company, U.S.A., which is to 
be subjected to very high temperatures. Various forms of 
doors of wood, armoured wood, and iron will be under 
investigation ; also silicate partitions and ceilings by 
Messrs. Anderson, and Messrs. Broadbent, some patented 
partitions and plasters, some plain electro-glazed windows 
by the Luxfer Prism Syndicate, and lastly, some of the 
non-flammable materials. А set of ordinary partitions has 
also been recently tested. Nearly all the great public 
authorities are now represented at the committee's tests, 
and at the last test representatives attended from the 
leading insurance companies by special invitation. Owing 
to the numerous applications to visit the station, the 
executive has asked us to remind would-be visitors that 
the attendance is still strictly limited to the members by 
rotation and a few special guests. 


IT appears there has been a rumour that the fire authori- 
ties of the Paris Exhibition have served upon the British 
Royal Commission an objection to the Indian building on 
the ground that it is unsafe, and that the British Com- 
missioners had declined to give way on the matter. Such 
rumour is, however, authoritatively contradicted. But it 
is stated that а French committee is considering the 
subject of the security of the exhibition buildings generally, 
and if questions arise in connection wtth the Indian 
pavilion the Royal Commission will be prepared to discuss 
them with the French authorities, should it appear that 
there is any necessity for a reconsideration of details on 
the score of safety. у 


NS 


THE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
BOARD SCHOOLS. 


PAPER on “ The Planning and Construction of Board 
Y Schools" was read before the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Monday evening last by Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, architect to the School Board for London. 
Dealing first with the public elementary school, Mr. 
Bailey dwelt upon the need for careful selection of the site. 
An ideal site would be one of about two acres, rectangular, 
with the longest side asa street frontage and having a 
western aspect streetwards. There should be proper pro- 
vision of light and air, immunity from noise of traffic for 
class rooms, an open playground space of at least 30 
superficial feet for each child, and of such a shape as tobe 
available for games such as football for the boys, tennis, 
&c., for the girls. In London and crowded districts, where 
the ideal 30-ft. minimum cannot be realised, the play- 
ground question is usually best solved by providing on the 
ground level for boys and infants, and putting a flat over 
the whole top of the building to form a playground for the 
girls. Where sufficiently large, playgrounds should have 
a covered space, 50 ft. or 60 ft. by 18 ft., with sides enclosed, 
open in front to the sun. Various desirable accessories to 
playgrounds, the most suitable paving, walls and railings, 
gates, the school:keeper's lodge, &c., were duly detailed 
by the author. 
. Next treating of the buildings, the author described the 


Rathhausen Works and the Stansstad-Engelberg Railway, |ithree-storey school as being the most usual type. The 
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infants are on the ground floor, the girls on the first floor, 
the boys above. The maximum size, or accommodation, of 
а group should not exceed 1,548—in departments of boys 
516, girls 516, infants 516—and if further accommodation 
is required, it should be provided by a separate mixed 
department. The hall, considered by the Board indis- 
pensable to every department, is *a very good size at 
54ft. by 30ft.; the class-rooms, ten in number to each 
department, graduate from 60 to 40 in accommodation. If 
possible, the main line of class-rooms should face the play- 
rounds rather than a noisy road, and draw their light 
rom the east, as that aspect suns up the rooms in the eatly 
morning and does not disturb them during the day. The 
hall, facing west, provides a good reservoir of sun-lighted air 
to help to ventilate the class-rooms, and is a cheerful place to 
march the classes into for recreative or collective purposes. 
Architecturally, this elevation, being the more broken up 
(comprising the main lighting of the hall, the staitcases, 
cloak room, and teachers! room and blocks, and gable ends 
of wings), is more desirable for a street front than the long 
unbroken line of class-rooms. Two staircases for each 
senior department are required, and two entrances for the 
infants on the ground floor. The author then described 
im detail the plan of the building, the dimensions of the 
various rooms and staircases, the fittest materials for 
facing walls and for floors and staircases, the requisite 
fittings, and the lavatory and sanitary arrangements. 
Touching warming and ventilation, the author glanced 
at the efforts made towards improvement in these matters 
d-uring the last 20 years. He commended as very good the 
system of low-pressure hot-water pipes round the walls and 


` just above the floor, where the desks are placed, and a few 


ventilating radiators bringing in warm fresh air ; but, even 
with this system, an open fire in the room is needed, the 
brick flue simply connecting with the outer air not being 
sufficient for extraction. .The author had tried trunks 
from the ceiling line of each room gathered into groups, 
with a single outlet equal to the combined area of the 
group, and with a coil of hot pipes in the same to produce 
am upcast. This was effectual as far as ventilation was 
concerned, but could not be recommentled for schools of 
more than one storey in height ; in three-storey buildings 
it had the effect of conveying the sound from the rooms 


` below to those above, and disturbing the olasses. The 


greatest care should be taken to get continued purity of 
air, and with as little trouble as possible. The system 
known as the “ Plenum " effected this in the only satisfac- 
tory мау; it introduced fresh filtered air above the heads 
of the occupants of the room, warm in winter and cool in 
summer, diffused i* over the area, and extracted it at the 
floor level on the same side as the inlet, carrying away with 
it all the unpleasant odours of damp and evil-smelling 
garments. The system has the further advantage that 
where closed, and even double, windows are necessary to 
exclude noise, there is always a quiet side from which the 
supply of air can be drawn, and the closed and double 
windows improve the working. Тһе cost is not appreci- 
ably more than an ordinary hot-water installation, but the 
builders’ work involved in the formation of ducts, flues, 
&c., is rather a costly item. 

In а section on furniture and fittings the author dealt 
with the pattern of desks, and their arrangement in the 
various departments, the lighting, the seating accommo- 
dation, platforms, cupboards, and the adjuncts found 
essential for educational and recreative purposes. In- 
teresting reference was made to an order issued by the 
Board to each of their schools requiring a plan of the 
departments to be prepared by the scholars under direc- 
tion of the teacher, measured and drawn to a scale of four 
feet to the inch, the furniture delineated, and the walls 
coloured in, and submitted to the architect for approval 
before being framed and hung up in the school. Some 
two or three hundred of these plans had been submitted to 
the author, and he had been much surprised and pleased 
at the high quality of the work. Few had been returned 
for revision, and some would have been no discredit to an 
architect's office. 

The higher-grade schools, of which there are forty- 
four in operation under the London School Board, are 
equipped with rooms for science teaching in addition to 
those for art and manual work. Тһеу comprise chemical 
and physical laboratories, with balance room and small 
dark room for experiments in photography, and a store 


for chemicals, also a demonstration and lecture-room. 
The buildings, fittings, and general arrangements ot the 
Cassland Road School Hackney, a typical example of 
the higher-grade school, were shown in a series of 
detail drawings exhibited by the lecturer. n 

А third division of the paper was devoted to buildings 
for special instruction, comprising centres for domestic 
economy (cookery, laundry-work, and  housewifery), 
manual training in wood, manual training in metal-work, 
andswimming. The combination of subjects in the domestic 
economy curriculum has led to the requirement of a 
building in each case capable of giving proper facilities for 
the teaching. A typical building— planned after consulta- 
tion with the committee in charge of these subjects, and 
the lady superintendent—consisted of a class-room on the 
ground-floor, 22 ft. by 18 ft., seated for forty girls, a 
kitchen, sitting-room, scullery, and bedroom, with en- 
trance-lobby and staircase leading to the laundry and 
cookery class-rooms on the upper floor, the object being to 
provide instruction in general housework, as ,well as in 
cookery and laundry work, Details were given of the 
requirements of the manual training centres for wood and 
metal work. With the sanction of the Education Depart- 
ment the Board have decided to establish three swimming 
baths in connection with the schools at Marlborough 
Street, Southwark; Hugh Myddelton, Finsbury; and 
Lyham Road, Brixton. Particulars were given of che pro- 

sed bath at Lyham Road. The building will be separate 
rom the school, and have a distinct and separate entrance, 
with superintendent's office, &c. Тһе swinaing pool will 
be 50 ft. by 20 ft., 2 ft. 9 in. deep at one end, and 5 ft. 6 in. 
at the other, lined with white glazed bricks, and having 
dressing-boxes, spray-baths, w.c.’s, &c., and washing and 
drying-room for towels and bathing-dresses. The water 
will be warmed by the injection of steam round the sides 
close to the bottom of the bath, the pipes beiag in chases 
and cased for protection. | 

The mixing of children mentally weak with those of 


normal intellect being productive of undesirable effects оп 


both, it has been. found necessary to provide a¢com- 
modation for these in specially planned buildings. There 
are 39 centres in actual work in London, with 1,597 
children on the rolls (October 31st, 1898), and about thirty- 
five more are either in course of building or immediately 
contemplated. Тһе unit for class-room is less than that 
for the ordinary school, more individual attention being 
required. The сіа55-гоот are all on the ground-floor, are 
20 ft. square, and seated for twenty children. А hail 
corridor about 20 feet wide, well warmed, and made as 
cheerful as possible, is provided for exercise, drill, &с. А 
good lavatory and baths are provided, boys and girls are 
frequently taught in mixed classes, but have separate 
playgrounds and offices. Schools for the deaf are also 
provided on the centre system, and are much on the same 
plan as those for the mentally defective. The class- 
rooms are smaller, 18 ft. square, and seated for геп. 
Seats should be arranged in a circle, and the rooms should 
have a strong high or top light, so that the lips of the 
children can be watched and studied, they being taught 
to read what is said by the lip movement. The Board 
haveseventeen centres in operation, with 513 children onthe 
rolls (October 31st, 1898), and seven in course of provision. 
Particulars were given by the author of a scheme for the 
establishment by the School Board, of a home for the 
boarding and instruction of deaf children who had to be 
taught on the sign system. Тһе schools will be built on 
the cottage-home principle, the number in each home not 
to exceed ten, and the training will be largely agricultural 
or horticultural. In most divisions of the London district 
school accommodation has to be provided for a few blind 
children. These number about 150, distributed over eight 
centres, and itis generally sufficient to` provide two small 
class-rooms ateach centre with separate entrances, cloak- 
rooms, and lavatories, the classes being mixed. Separate 
play-yards and closets are necessary. | 
Under the head of ‘Buildings for the Training of 
Teachers" the author described a scheme of buildings for 
this purpose which might be considered as very complete, 
and as embodying all that is likely to be required in the 
future. On the ground-floor are provided four class-rooms 
for 42 and 36, two of each, seated with single desks, a 
central hall so ft. 6 in. by 33 ft. біп. with staircases, &c.; 
at each end on the first floor are four class-rooms, and a 
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properly equipped gymnasium over the hall ; on the upper 
floor an art room over the gymnasium, the remainder of 
the floor being devoted to chemical and physical labora- 
tories, lecture room, balance and dark rooms. А base- 
ment is provided for the engineering apparatus, and also a 
kitchen for the preparation of luncheons. Тһе site of the 
particular buildings dealt with was large enough to give 
space for lawn-tennis on the girls' side, and for football on 
` the boys’. | 

` The buildings for industrial and truant schools, which 
next came under consideration, must be of an essentially 
different character from other buildings of the Board, as 
they are boarding establishments. „ Descriptions were given 
of a building recently erected for this purpose in connection 
with the “Shaftesbury” Training Ship, and also of the 
Upton House Truant School, the only building as yet 
erected specially for the purpose. Тһе Board аге nego- 
tiating for a large site of some fifteen acres in the neigh- 
bourhood of London for the purpose of erecting two 
establishments—an industrial school for about 120 boys 
and a truant school for a like number. The two institutions 
wil be entirely separate as far as their occupation and 
management are concerned, but will probably be under the 
control of one superintendent and body of managers. 
Details of the proposed plan and general arrangements of 
the buildings were given by the author. 

For the purposes of the administrative work of the 
Board, London is divided into 11 divisions, necessitating 
a corresponding number of office buildings. Тһе offices 
for the East Lambeth Division, now erecting in the 
Peckham Road, were selected for description as a 
typical block. On the ground floor is the entrance hall, 
a large room 57 ft. by 22 ft., for the visitors to perform 
their clerical work, a room for the assistant superinten- 
dent, and an office for the check clerk, also the lava- 
tories, w.c., Sc. ; on the first floor a committee-room, 
used also by the superintendent, and а clerks’ office ; on 
the second floor the correspondents' and clerks’ offices, and 
the caretaker above. | 

In a few general remarks with which the paper closed, 
the subject of cost was dealt with. The Princess May 
School, Kingsland, was cited as a typical case, and as 
tenders were received only aslately as March of the present 
year, it may betonsidered as up to date. The building is to 
be of three storeys, to accommodate 1,548 children, on a 
site of about 14 acre. The cost per head is estimated to 
be £13 8s. 4d. This includes building the whole of the 
brickwork in cement, also the provision of glazed bricks to 
staircases, corridors, and dadoes of class-rooms and halls, 
but does not include furniture. Тһе cost of enclosing the 
whole site with walls and railings, tar-paving, drainage, 
and provision for deep foundations below a normal depth 
of six feet is about £5,000 more. The total cost will be 
some £750 within the limit allowed by the Education 
Department. There was a suggestion a few years back 
that unnecessary expenditure was incurred on architec- 
tural adornment, and the committee dealing with this 
branch of the work ordered two or three schools to be built 
of stock bricks and slate roofs, with no architectural fea- 
tures about them. It was found, however, that the 
difference of cost between bare utilitarianism and buildings 
designed in some sort of style and regard for materials and 
colour was rather less than 5 per cent. 


—.—— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE SCOTSMAN NEW BUILDINGS, EDIN- 
BURGH. 


DUNN AND FINDLAY, ARCHITECTS. 


VERY admirable addition to the architecture of 
Edinburgh will be the new Scotsman buildings, now 
erecting, at a cost, including the site, of over £300,000. 
Elsewhere we give a description of the new buildings, but 
we may here remark that the architects have, along with 
much picturesqueness, secured an effect of considerable 
solidity and breadth. In fact, the appearance of the 
group, as seen from the North Bridge at the north end, will 
be quite impressive. The end gable next to the bridge is 
an excellent feature іп the design. We question if there is 
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any great newspaper office building so successful in the 
combination of practical and artistic qualities. . We have 
illustrated a number of provincial newspaper offices in the 
British Architect (including the Manchester Guardian, Bir. 
mingham Daily Gazette, Glasgow Citizen, Paisley Daily Express, 
Glasgow Herald, Newcastle Daily Chronicle, and Sheffield 
Independent), and art pleased to be able to include such a 
well-studied example in our pages to-day. Of course, no 
London newspaper buildings can in any way compare in 
artistic quality with these, or boast so satisfactory an 
artistic result; and, as a matter of fact, buildings in 
London of a similar kind are not what you could call com- 
plimentary to the artistic perceptions of either architects 
ог proprietors. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE COMING EXHIBITION AT PARIS. 


IR,—The statement that some 2,000 people applied for 
space at the above, and that more than half of thes 

had to be refused for want of room, may possibly be rather 
misleading. Мо doubt, in comparison with the World's 
Fair at Chicago in 1803, the French Exposition will be 1 
small affair, and the ground space available for possible 
exhibitors necessarily limited. The Commission allotted my 
sons and self a considerable amount of room; but, after û 
personal visit to the Exhibition's site early last month, my 
impressions distinctly were that the show, judging from 
present appearances, will hardly be carried out on lines 
altogether identical with the best interests of British 
exhibitors, and so we declined with thanks the room appor- 
tioned to us. Probably we were not exceptional in 
taking this step. | 
| Yours obediently, 


Harry Heus. 
Exeter, May 26th, 1899. 


—— 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


А GENERAL meeting of this institute was held ж 

the 25th ult, Mr. David Barclay, F.R.I.B.A, 
president, in the chair. Attending— Messrs. А. M’Gibbon, 
John Thomson, Crawford, Watson, Paterson, and Balfour; 
and Mr. C. H MacLean (writer), secretary. 

The President gave a summary of the business transacted 
by the council during the past quarter, and the meeting wis 
gratified to learn that the Corporation's Committee o 
Building Regulations had acceded to the suggestion of the 
institute that a conference should be held between thit 
committee and the representatives of the institute while 
the clauses of the proposed new Bill were being considered, 
and before they had been passed by the Corporation. + 
committee of the institute had had a meeting with ti: 
Corporation committee, who considered it desirable th: 
they should be favoured with the views of the institu: 
upon the existing building regulations and any alteratior: 
amendments, or conditions which the institute mig: 
suggest, especially as to the question of the height © 
buildings. As to the new matters which the Corporatio! 
might propose to deal with in the bill, their committee had 
promised to show these in draft to the institute. 

The Secretary reported that the Royal Institute had 
decided to support the principle of Lord Russell's Bill оп 
Secret Commissions, now before Parliament, and һай 
assured him of their hearty co-operation and their 
sympathy with the objects of the Bill, and that the action 
they had taken in this matter generally was very similar to 
that which had been taken by the council of the Glasgow 
Institute. It was also reported that the Royal Institute 
had agreed to their annual dinner in 1901 being held in 
Glasgow early in October of that year before the close of 
the exhibition, and it was resolved that a local committee 
be formed to make suitable arrangements for the occasion. 
The institute agreed to take charge of the examinations 
for this district of the Royal Institute, which will be held 
in Glasgow this month, provided a sufficient number d 
candidates come forward for examination. 
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THE SOCIETY ОЕ ORDAINED SURVEYORS 
OF EDINBURGH. 


HE inaugural dinner of this society was held in the 

Royal British Hotel, Edinburgh, on the 26 ult. 

Mr. Peter Lawrence, president of the society, occupied 

the chair, and the croupiers were Mr. А. Lawrie and Mr. 
R. Hamilton Paterson. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, Mr. W. W. 
Robertson gave the toast of the evening, “ The Society of 
Ordained Surveyors.” Тһе society was, he said, estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting the interests of that 
important profession, and he noticed from their rules that 
they proposed first to concern themselves with the 
establishment and conduct of examinations in connection 
with the qualification of candidates for admission to the 
society, and through the society to the profession. That, 
he thought, was in itself a very large and important piece 
of work, and it had а very direct bearing upon-the stand- 
ing of the profession in the future. Very properly the 
society was desirous that none but thoroughly qualified 
and thoroughly equipped men should be entrusted with 
the responsible work which the profession had to fulfil. If 
it achieved success in the objects it had put before it, they 
would not only have advanced their profession, but have a 
very sound and valid claim to the gratitude of all those in 
_ the community who put their hands from time to time into 
the mortar tub. | 

The Chairman, in replying, also referred to the regula- 
tions that had been drawn up by the society. Of course, 
he said, the surveyors wanted to get the best cbarges they 
could, and he thought this society would be helpful in 
this. They had been doing what they could to get a 


regulation mode of measurement adopted which, he 


trusted, would satisfy architects as well as builders. It 


had been his desire since he entered the profession to have 
such a society as that formed, and it was very pleasing 
indeed to him to find such a representative body of sur- 
ause they had included 
in their numbers every ordained surveyor of repute in the 
city of Edinburgh who had to deal in connection with the 


veyors present on that occasion, 


administration of the large sums of money that were spent 


all over the country in the big public and private works 


that were going on. 

Тһе Chairman then proposed “Тһе  ordaining 
authorities," which was acknowledged by Bailie Robert- 
son and Councillor Cameron. Mr. Paterson gave “Тһе 
Builders,” Mr. Edward Bruce responding. Mr. F. H. 
Lightbody, the hon. secretary, replied to the toast of ** The 
office-bearers.” | : 


en 


THE NEW SCOTSMAN OFFICES, 
| EDINBURGH. 
DUNN & FINDLAY, ARCHITECTS. 


(See Illustrations.) 


HEN the Edinburgh Town Council resolved that the 
W North Bridge should be reconstructed, it was also 
agreed that North Bridge Street should be widened to 
75ft., the width of the new bridge. This involved the 
demolition of the old houses on both sides of the street. 
These tenements were acquired by the Corporation, and 
the areas to be cleared were put up by public roup in the 
Council Chambers. Тһе whole of the west side of North 
Bridge Street, extending as far back as the Fishmarket 
Close, was hought in, as one area, by the proprietors of the 
Scotsman for £120,000. Shortly afterwards the adjoining 
site to the west, being that on which the Fishmarket stood, 
was also bought from the town. : 

The north elevation looking towards Princes Street has 
a frontage of 130 ft., the whole frontage, including the 
buildings erected on the Old Fishmarket, being over 250 ft. 
From the railway level to the highest point of the central 
pediment of the gable next the bridge the building is ıgoft. 
in height. From the railway to Market Street is about 
30ft., from Market Street to North Bridge Street 5oft. 
more, and the rest of the height 110 ft., is above that level. 
The style of architecture adopted is a free treatment of 
Renaissance, with French cháteau features, The out- 
standing features of the northern elevation which will 


arrest the eye of a spectator standing in Princes Street 
are the two lofty gables, the higher to the east, the lower 
to the west, both treated in а very decorative fashion. 
They are joined together by a lower building, showing a 
considerable expanse of plain wallspace. Тһе tourelles, 
which start from the level of the second floor above the 
bridge, are carried up to a height of about roo ft. 

Further west, on the site of the Old Fishmarket and 
separated from the Scotsman building proper bya low screen, 
in which is the Edinburgh entrance to the Fleshmarket 
Close, is a building seven storeys in height. By agree- 
ment with the Town Council the Scotsman proprietors— 
when they purchased this site, which they did mainly to 
preserve the amenity of the street—were bound to 
erect a new building upon it which would cost at least 
£15,000. The design shows a building the cost of which 
will be about £50,000. It is designed in a style to 
harmonise with the important pile to the east of it. Its 
frontage to Market Street is тоо ft., and it rises to a 
height above that thorougfare of 110 ft. at the ridge of 
the roof. The facade has breadth of effect given to it by 
being treated as if it were divided, vertically, into five 
compartments, in each of which is a Нег of. six 
windows.  . | | — 

In connection with the erection of the Scotsman build- 
ings, it has been arranged that the retaining wall on the 
railway side is to be removed along the length of the 
Market Street frontage ; that this section of the street will 
be ‘carried on concrete arches and steel pillars strong 
enough to bear a great weight, and that a railway tunnel 
entering from the North British Railway system shall be 
constructed underneath the street. In this tunnel there 
will be a double line of rails, along which railway wagons 
will bring coals, paper, &c., to the Scotsman, and s of 
all kinds to the tenants of the other building further west, 
and it will also materially assist in the speedy dispatch of _ 
papers to all parts of the country. | 

The North Bridge Street is 350 ft. in length, and the 
buildings wil make a fine west side to the widened 
thoroughfare. .— | | | 

The north block, which has a frontage of 125 ft., rises 
to about roo feet above the street level. Тһе spacious 
archway shown on the plan is the entrance to the arcade 
which has to be constructed between North Bridge Street 
and Cockburn Street, the end of it opening to the latter 
thoroughfare between the top of the steps leading to Milne 
Square and the Fleshmarket Close. 'Inthis arcade, which 
was stipulated for by the Corporation in the conditions of 
sale, there will be то to t2 small shops. It will be lighted 
by a large central ' dome. The archway leading to it 
is 25 ft. in height, by 14 ft. in width, and the arcade 
Deas should be a pleasant by-path in the busy thorough- 
are. | 

The northmost building, which is that to be occupied by 
the Scotsman, has a frontage to the street of бо ft. The 
whole of the lower floor, indicated on the plan by three large 
circular-headed arches, will be devoted to the advertising. 
office of the Scofsman, and will constitute a hall, 53 ft. by 
43 ft. by 26 ft. in height, with a gallery carried round it on 
the first floor level. TheHigh Street corner block has a fron- 
tageto North Bridge Street of over бо ft. It has features in 
common with the rest of the elevation. The buildings to 
Cockburn Street will have Scottish features corresponding 
to the style of architecture of that thoroughfare ; but the 
designs for these have not yet taken shape. Тһе street 
level of the North Bridge Street elevation shows a range 
of shops with saloons behind and cellarage below, and, 
generally speaking, the whole of the upper floors of this 
handsome range of buildings is intended to be utilised for 
offices and business premises. The constructional feature 
of the whole of the great pile will be this: that from base- 
ment to attics they will be carried on steel pillars and 
girders, so that partitions dividing up the internal 
floor space can be placed anywhere as may be 
required. | 
Coming now to the plans, we may first note that the 
ground floor on the Market Street level is devoted exclu- 
sively to the machinery hall, paper delivery, mailing, and 
dispatch rooms for the Scotsman and Dispatch. 'The extreme 
length ofthe machinery hall, with adjoining mailing rooms, 
will be 180 ft. by 108 ft. in breadth. In order to keep the 
area free for the printing resses, the floors above will be 
carried on heavy iron girders, supported on steel columns. 
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On the west side of the machinery halla light iron gallery 
will be constructed, from which visitors may watch the 
printing of the paper on the fast rotary machinery, and 
also the process of stereotyping, the stereotyping room and 
mechanics’ workship being situated on the side next to the 
Fleshmarket Close. The machinery hall on the east side 
is in direct communication with the paper stores beneath 
Market Street, and the large reels which are required for 
printing the publications will be delivered direct to their 
places on the machines by means of powerful hoisting gear 
and overhead travelling rails. The equipment of machinery 
on this floor, as throughout the other mechanical depart- 
ments, will be of the most complete and modern character, 
and will comprise all the best features now in vogue in the 
most up-to-date printing establishments in this country 
and in Ámerica. Electric power will be largely used for 
a variety of purposes, including that of driving the large 
high-speed presses and Linotype machines. Тһе great 
hall derives its light from windows opening upon the 
Market Street frontage, and from two large cupolas, 
which are placed at the bottom of white-tiled well holes 
between the buildings. These cupolas, each 40 by 25 ft., 
represent a surface of about 2,000 square ft. of 


glass. 

On the first floor above Market Street is the Linotype 
composing hall, which is 125 ft..in length, by 53) ft. in 
breadth. On the front of this flat to Market Street will 
be the zincographers' rooms, where the artists’ drawings 
are etched for reproduction in the papers, and there is also 
а large mechanics’ workshop for the repairing of the Lino- 
type machines. 

On the second floor the space is allocated to artists, the 

reporters of the Scotsman and Dispatch, the editor and sub- 
editor of the Weekly Scotsman, and the editor, leader-writers, 
and sub-editors of the Dispatch. А photographic room and 
a telephone room are also provided. The floor area over 
the Linotype hall is set apart, on this level, as a library 
and reference room, go ft. in length by 55 ft. in 
width. 
On the third floor, in the west gable, the three rooms 
with windows in the towers and central projections are 
allocated to the proprietors and the chief editor of the 
Scolsman and his secretary ; while along the Fleshmarket 
Close, and opening on a large hall and corridor, will be the 
reception-room and accommodation for the sub-editors and 
telegraphists of the Scotsman. Therooms оп the north and 
east sides of this flat are allocated to the writers of the 
Scotsman. 

The floor plan at thelevel of North Bridge Street shows, 
as a principal feature, the large advertising office of the 
Scotsman. It enters from North Bridge Street, and is 
lighted from that street and from the terrace on its north 
side. Behind, and looking out to Market Street, are the 
proprietors' rooms; and along the Fleshmarket Close is a 
large counting-house for Scotsman clerks and bookkeepers. 
To this there is also a separate entrance from the terrace. 
This plan shows also the street floor of the next block, 
with two shops and back saloons, each go ít. by 25 ft. 
The saloons are lighted from open areas on each side, and 
also by means of roof lights. 
tween, with staircase leading to the offices above, At 
the back of the passage to Fleshmarket Close, with en- 
trances from the front street and from the close, is a 
large warehouse with stores 70 ft. long by 30 ft. in 
width. This is quite typical of the manner in which the 
rest of the area southwards will be dealt with. 

The whole range of buildings wil be constructed 
throughout with fire-proof floors, and, as already indicated, 
steel columns, running from the basement to the topmost 
storey with intervening girders, will carry the building. 
Тһе electric light will be used throughout. 

The cost of excavating the site of the Scotsman building 
proper was £6,000. This part of the work was under- 
taken by Messrs. Waddell & Sons. This firm also secured 
the contract for taking down the old buildings and putting 
in the concrete foundations. The price was /14,000. 
Тһе first contract for the buildings from Market Street to 
the North Bridge Street level, the public stair, and the 
tunnel, has been let to Messrs. William Beattie & Sons, the 
price being £30,000. This is exclusive of steel work, the 
contract for which has gone to Messrs. Redpath, Brown & 
Co. It is estimated that the total cost of the buildings, 
including the site, will exceed £ 300,000. 


There is a passage be- | 


THE ROMAN CITY AT SILCHESTER. 


[^ the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington 

House, Piccadilly, there was placed upon view recently 
a selection from the articles and materials that have been 
discovered in the course ofthe excavations carried on since 
1890 under the direction of the committee of the Silchester 
Excavation Fund. Similar displays have been made in 
former years, and on the present occasion the collection 
will remain open without charge until June roth, the object 
being to increase the number of those interested in a work 
which has already yielded valuable and interesting results, 
and thus to augment the subscriptions received towards 
completing the exploration. 

The area in which the work has been going on is in the 
parish of Silchester, Hants, and was the site of a large 
Romano-British town, which has been identified with the 
Calleva or Calleva Attrebatum mentioned in four of the 
Antonine Itineraries. It comprises roo acres, chiefly of 
arable and pasture land, enclosed by the remains of a 
Roman wall, which passes around a circumference of nearly 
two miles. Тһе old manor house and its outbuildings and 
the ancient parish church of Silchester are the only build- 
Ings standing within the city walls. 

The first regular excavations on the site were begun in 
1864, at the expense of the Duke of Wellington, the owner 
of the land, Эу the Rev. ). С. Joyce, and were continued 
by other gentlemen prior to the foundation of the Silches- 
ter Excavation Fund in 1890. Тһе work is of peculiar 
interest, because it differs from all previous examinations 
of Roman remains in Britain in that they were devoted 
almost exclusively to the military side of the Roman occu- 
pation, while in this instance nothing has been discovered 
implying a military occupation; and, on the other hand, 
the remains of large public buildings, including a forum, 
temples, a Christian church, as well as houses, shops, and 
traces of manufactures, betoken the former existence upon 
the spot of a purely civil community. By order of the Duke 
of Wellington the whole of the antiquities and architectural 
remains found are being preserved in the museum at Read- 
ing, about то miles from the site, where they form а 
collection that is unique. 

The selection at Burlington House includes some 
remarkably fine specimens of mosaic pavement, fragments 
of ornamented tiles, specimens of pottery, window glass of 
considerable thickness and of a greenish colour, black anc 
gray ware, portions of wall-plaster painted to represent 
various kinds of marble, a number of iron nails, kegs and 
clamps, some coins, a few enamelled brooches, intaglios 
for rings, two or three querns, or handmills, in one of wbich 
the original wooden handle remains, fragments of figured 


pseudo-Samian ware, some portions of bowls of pillared : 


glass and of bottles, and a number of boars' tusks and 
bones of various animals. 


موو 
A USEFUL TRADE CATALOGUE.‏ 


ESSRS. THOMAS CRAPPER & CO., the well- 
known patentees and manufacturers of sanitary 


catalogue before us comprises a wide range of goods 
including closets, automatic cisterns, and flush tanks, 
baths and bath fittings, lavatories of every description, 
sinks, urinals, traps of all sorts, water-waste preventers, 
ventilators, &c., together with gas and water fittings of all 
kinds. We have on several previous occasions referred 
in detail to the more important patents Messrs. Crapper 
have brought out. The improved Kenon trap !5 
a most excellent patent, making as it does 
provision at its upper part for discharging into the sewer 
‚any accumulation caused by accidental stoppage. More- 
over there is easy access to passage for sweeping pu 
poses, by means of a suitable brass cap with screw. The 
registered white glazed blocks are admirable, quite 00126 


CHEER —À— EEE “ЛЫЙ m————————á—— RR a n! 


appliances, Marlborough Road, Chelsea, S.W., have just 
issued a new illustrated catalogue of their specialities, 
which should bein the hands of all architects and engineers 
undertaking sanitary work of every description. Speaking 
generally of Messrs. Crapper's specialities, they are of the 
highest excellence in regard to design from a sanitarian 
point of view, whilst the quality and finish of their 
manufacture leaves, literally, nothing to be desired. The 
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away with the old method of cement channelling. A 
very wide range of closets is illustrated, including 
a specially excellent seat-action flush-down closet. Тһе 
water-waste preventers are numerous, amongst which we 
specially notice the valveless form, at once noiseless and 
very effective in action. Baths and lavatories (together 
with fittings for the same) form a large section of the 
catalogue, and comprise all forms, from the simplest to the 
most luxurious. This is one of the best trade catalogues 
we have seen for some time, comprehensive in regard to 
allthat is of consequence, and so well arranged (with a 
apma index) that the thing sought for can be easily 
ound. 


BACTOLITE (BOYLE'S) PATENT FOR 
DESTROYING DISEASE GERMS. 


HE Bactolite, which is the invention of Mr. Robert 
Boyle, of Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, ventilating 
engineers, of London and Glasgow, is intended for use in 
small-pox hospitals. The disease germs in the air of the 
hospital are entirely consumed in their passage through 
the asbestos furnace situated in the roof, and connected 
with the ** Air-pump Ventilator," 'so that they do not pass 
into and contaminate the outer air, spreading infection. 
The accompanying diagram and the following description 
fully explain the invention:—(4) Boyle's patent ''Air- 
pump Ventilator" made fireproof. (5) Main extraction 
shaft, encased in larger shaft, with space between packed 
with non-conducting material. (c) Double grill with space 
between filled with perforated asbestos balls, through 


which the disease germs pass and are consumed. (Note— 
More than one of these double grills may, where required, 
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be fitted one above the other.) (р) Ring of atmospheric 
burners, the flames from which render the asbestos balls 
incandescent. (в) Fireproof chamber containing grills. 
(F) Door giving access to chamber for lighting and other 
purposes. (c) Gas pipe. (HH) Branch extraction shaft 
connected with openings in ceiling. (у) Cone covering 
opening in ceiling. (к) Weighted regulating valve. (LL) 
Door giving access to extraction shafts for cleansing 
purposes. | 

In the Boyle system of ventilation, as applied to small- 
pox hospitals, the air-inlets communicate direct with the 
outer air through specially constructed openings made in 
the walls and fitted with self-acting valves to prevent the 
air of the hospital from passing by any chance out through 
these openings. 

The incoming air is warmed in cold weather to an 
agreeable temperature by means of Boyle's ventilating 
radiators; and in warm weather the fresh air supply is 
cooled in its passage through the refrigerating chambers 
attached to the radiators, and is washed and purified by 
filtration through saturated and medicated screens. Тһе 
outets and inlets are accessible in all parts for cleansing 
purposes. 


en 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE ventilation of Greystones Presbyterian Church, 
county Wicklow (architect, Mr. H. Lundy, Dublin), 

is being carried out by means of Mackay's patent invisible 
roof ventilators, of which the sole makers are Messrs. Cous- 
land € Mackay, 15, Hope Street, Glasgow. The same firm is 
also ventilating the Kilpedder and Graystones Presbyterian 
Church, county Wicklow, at present in course of erection | 
(Mr. H. J. Lundy, architect, Dublin), on the same 
principle, and also the Kates Hill Board Schools, Dudley. 


А NEW turret striking clock, showing the time upon three 
external dials, was set going on the Queen's birthday at 
St. Clement's Parish Church, Bradford, by Mrs. A. S. 
Lawson, of Aldborough Manor, Boroughbridge. The 
clock was presented by the Hon. Mrs. Whittuck, the 
donor of the Church. The clock was made and fixed by 
Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of Leeds 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne. The builder's work was under- 
taken by Mr. Newell, Edinburgh Street, Bradford. 

THE Acomb Board Schools, York, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester 
grates and patent Manchester stoves, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of 
Manchester. 


— A س‎ 


JOTTINGS. 


HE salary of Mr. J. H. Cox, City Surveyor of Bradford, 
has been increased from £650 to £750 per annum. Mr. 
Cox has long and ably filled his present appointment. 


Tue new fire station which has been built at Paisley, 
from designs by Mr. Moncur, was formally opened the 
other day. The building cost about £8,000. 

AN offer to build a new wing to Nottingham Hospital, at 
a cost of £10,000, has been received from a gentleman 
who proposes in this way to raise a memorial to his only 
son, who died some twelve months ago. Needless to say 
the Board ot Management have gratefully accepted the 
offer. The donor is Mr. John Robinson, Worksop 
Manor. | 


Ат the last meeting of the Cranbrook Rural District 
Council the plans for the sewerage and sewage disposal 
for the district of Hawkhurst, prepared by Messrs. Sands 
and Walker, civil engineers, Nottingham, were approved, 
and application is to be made to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to the necessary loan for carrying out 
the works. , ° 


Tue Founders Company purpose holding an exhibi- 
tion of designs and models in metal, wood, plaster, 
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&c., during the month of May, 19oo, and offer money 
prizes for the same to be competed for by founders, crafts- 
men, designers, and apprentices engaged in foundry 
business within the City of London and the Metropolitan 
Police area. 


Тнк Sewage Committee of the Blackburn Corporation | 


have issned a report recommending the biological treat- 
ment of sewage by Dibdin’s process. They recommend 
the laying down of five acres of bacteria beds at a cost of 
£21,000, and estimate that an actual saving can be 
effected on the method now in use. Experimental 
bacteria beds have been in use at the Samlesbury Sewage 
Works for 12 months with most satisfactory results. 


THE “open” or “Jubilee” market at Covent Garden is to 
be roofed in, and a start will be made on the work very 
shortly. The Jubilee market lies to the south of the actual 
market, which is really made up of the grand row or cen- 
tral avenue, and is located between the apple market on 
the north, and the long market on the south. This will be 
a great improvement, and also put an end to the dissatis- 
faction expressed by the stand holders, who have had to 
be out in the open in all weathers and seasons. 


THE new filter beds at the Cliffe, Great Harwood, con- 
structed by the Accrington and District Gas and Water 
Board, have been brought into use. Тһе beds, two 
engines of 160 horse-power, and other appliances have 
cost about £26,000. Water is obtained from Dean 
reservoir, filtered at the Cliffe, and then pumped by the 
engines into the covered reservoir on Smalley Thorn, 
which is elevated, and will therefore provide greater 
pressure than has hitherto been obtained. 


THE 1898-99 session of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Society closed on the roth ult., when Mr. John Ednie 
read a paper, illustrated by numerous slides, on the 
subject of ** Furniture." In the course of his remarks the 
lecturer pleaded for the abandonment of the styles of the 
past in favour of what he called the “ Arts and Crafts” 
style, examples of which, emanating from Glasgow and 
Germany, were shown. In the discussion which followed, 
the examples of modern work were freely criticised, and it 
was claimed that true originality of style was a purely 
personal matter, to which the extreme mannerism of some 
modern work gave little scope. 


А NEW vicarage, in connection with St. Jude's Church, 
Wolverhampton, has been built at a cost of some £2,200, 
from designs by Messrs. John Weller and Sons, of 
Wolverhampton. The vicarage has been erected on a 
piece of land adjoining the church in Tettenhall Road, 
Wolverhampton, at a cost of £2,200, and is constructed of 
red brick with stone dressings, and the roofs are tiled. On 
the ground floor there are a large entrance hall and stair- 
case, dining-room, drawing-room, study, two kitchens, 
china pantry, larder, lavatory, back staircase, &c.; and on 
the chamber floor there are seven bedrooms, bath room, 
w.c., housemaid's closet, &c., with hot and cold water 
circulation throughout. The contractor was Mr. James 
Herbert. | 


“SANITAS” 
DISTEMPER. 


А Washable Sanitary Distemper for Whitening 
and Disinfecting Walls and Ceilings of Passages, 
Cellars, Stables, Kennels, Sheds, Farm Buildings, 
Railway Trucks, Horse Boxes, and for General Use. 
7 lb. Tins, 1s. 9d. ; 14 lb. Tins, 8s.; 28 lb. Kegs, 
5s. 64.; 56 lb. Kegs, 10s. 6d.; and 20s. per cwt. 


THE “SANITAS” COMPANY, LTD., 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 
| Manufacturers of Disinfectants and Sanitary Appliances. 


Tue Town Hall High Street, Kensington, has 
been largely extended. The main building was 
erected in 1888, but, owing to the rapid develop- 
ment of the district, the need of additional 
accommodation has been urgently felt. After some 
difficulty two houses at the rear of the hall have been 
secured, and on that site a building has been erected con. 
nected with the main structure by means of a glass-covered 
way. The ground floor is to be utilised by branches of 
the public health and surveyors’ departments, while on 
the front portion of the first floor is а spacious committee 
room, and in the rear a coroner's court. The site and the 
new building have cost about £20,500. Mr. W. Weaver, 
surveyor to the vestry, and Mr. W. G. Hunt were joint 
architects for the work. 


THE Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court have granted a 
warrant to Mr. John White for the erection of new build. 
ings on the east side of North Bridge Street. These 
buildings will extend from the south abutment of the North 
Bridge to the Commercial Bank Buildings at the corner of 
the High Street. From Jeffrey Street thére will be nine 
storeys, and there will be six storeys above North Bridge 
Street. The street floor on the North Bridge level will be 
devoted to shops. The upper floors will be chiefly devoted 
to an hotel, the entrance to which from North Bridge 
Street will be by meáns of a balcony along the north eleva- 
tion. There will be a restaurant on this level, and on the 
Jeffrey Street level there will be another restaurant, which 
will also be in conection with the hotel. Messrs. George 
Beattie & Son are the architects. Тһе buildings will pro- 
bably cost about £170,000. 


А Nzw Home and Shelter for Women has been erected in 
Great Ancoats Street, Manchester, largely through the 
liberality of Mr. James Scarlett, of Bowdon. Тһе build- 
ing, which is connected with the Manchester and Salford 
Wesleyan Mission, is erected on a plot of land with a front- 
age of go ft. to George Leigh Street, and 20 ft. to Great 
Ancoats Street. It is four storeys high, and is divided 
into three separate departments—namely, for casuals, 
servants’ home, and temporary home. There is also a 
coffee tavern and dining room, which will be worked by 
the girls of the temporary home. There is special accom- 
modation for the matron, and separate entrance is pro- 
vided io each department. The whole of the buildings are 
lighted by electricity. Тһе architect was Mr. W. Sharp, 
and Messrs. Young, Tucker & Young, were the builders. 
In connection with the mission, the foundation-stone of a 
men's home was laid in November last in Hood Street, 
Ancoats, by the Lord Mayor of Manchester. The cost of 
the two institutions is estimated at about £14,000 or 
{15,000, and of that amount about £13,000 has been 
erased. 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 


British Archeological Assoctatton.—June 7th, 8 p.m. 
Papers to be read:—(1) “Notes on some Medieval 
Chateaux and Dwellings in France,” by Mrs. Collier ; (2) 
“ Symbolism,” by Mr. Andrew Oliver. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—June 3rd. Annual 
Excursion. Visits to Arbroath Abbey, the Parish Church, 
St. Vigean's Church, and Hospitalfield. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers.—June 7th, 2.30 p.m. Elec- 
tion Committee Meeting; to be followed at 3.30 by a 
meeting of the General Purposes Committee. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.— une 7th-gth. Engineer- 
ing Conference ; to be opened cn the 7th, at 10.15 a.m., 
with an address by Mr. W. Н. Preece (President). 

Northern Architectural Association.—]une зга. Visit to 
Chester-le-Street and Lumley. 

Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland.—June 5th, 11 p.m. 
Council Meeting. 

Society of Engineers.— June 5th, 7.30 p.m. Paper by Mr. 
R. G. Allanson- Winn, entitled ** Foreshore Protection." 

South-Western Polytechnic (Chelsea).—June sth, 8 p.m. 
The 4th of a course of 8 lectures on “ The Direct Current 
Motor,” by Prof. Carus-Wilson. June 6th, 7.30 p.m. The 
4th of a course of 6 lectures on “ Progressive Steam 
Engine Trials,” by Prof. Pullen and Mr. H. A. Clark. 
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ARCHITECTS' RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Г is not very often that an architect is called upoa to 
| vindicate his protessional үш in regard to 
alleged inadequate supervision and consequent defective 
och. But when an architect does find himself in this 
unenviable plight, he usually discovers that those who are 
impugning his reputation do so with a very inadequate 
idea of the limitations of his responsibilities. And he also 
becomes aware—painfully aware — how easy it is, in the 
face of such ignorance, to place oneselfin a weak or un- 
tenable position when the usual conditions of professional 

ractice are not rigidly maintained. Asa rule a dissatis- 
fied client goes for his architect on the score of inadequate 
supervision of works during execution. And it is really 
astonishing what an amount of personal attention and 
supervision is sometimes expected from an architect, 
especially in the erection of private houses. Hereisa 
house in the country which is to cost, say, a couple of 
thousand pounds or less, and the owner seems to have the 
idea that the architect should visit the work, and have a 
prolonged conference with himself at least once a day, an 
opinion in which the owner's wife not only shares but helps 
to put into practice. Of course, no architect with any 
reputation to lose would undertake a work of any real 
importance without the appointmem of a competent and 
trustworthy clerk of the works. But in smaller works the 
architect must give that supervision which he considers to 
be necessary, and the rest must be leftto the integrity of 
the builder and competency and honesty of his workmen. 
As a matter of fact, however, we do not see any reason 
why the quality of materials and work or the efficiency 
of constructive methods should really suffer under these 
limited conditions of control. On a comparatively small 
job, regularly inspected, the architect should be able to 
detect anything seriously wrong quickly enough, and no 
covering-up would be permitted before inspection by the 
architect. An architect should, or would, arrange his 
visits so that the progress of the work would be so over- 
sighted as to make scamping practically impossible. 

There was concluded in the Edinburgh Court of Session 
last week a case in which a well-known Edinburgh archi- 
tect, Mr. Frank W. Simon, was sued for £80 damages for 
professional neglect. It appears that Mr. Simon had been 
retained by a lady to design and superintend the erection 
of a house for her, and that after it had been built dry-rot 
made its appearance, necessitating the replacement of 
certain portions of woodwork. It was alleged that this 
dry-rot was generated or developed in the basement of 
the house, the floor of which was specified to be filled and 
covered in with about 24 ft. of broken stone, and floated with 
cement. According to the evidence the broken stone was 
largely mixed with miscellaneous rubbish, including a 
large quantity of shavings, pieces of wood, plaster, sacking, 
and general sweepings. These being covered in with the 
cement, it was alleged, gave rise to the dry-rot, which com- 
municated itself by-and-by to the door-posts of the 
kitchen and scullery embedded in the cement-covered 
bottoming. It was contended that the architect should have 
observed the admixture of rubbish with the broken stone 
and prevented its being so üsed and covered up. Гога 
Kyllachy, in giving judgment for the plaintiff for £40, with 
expenses, said the question was whether, the тісім having 
been thus caused, the defender ought in the course of due 
supervision to have observed and prevented what occurred? 
His lordship was of opinion that the defender had failed 
to show that as to this part of the work he gave due and 
reasonable supervision or that the wantof such supervision 
was not a materially contribuing cause of һе mischief which 
occurred. Тһе fact was that the defender simply trusted 
to the contractor, his view of his duty being, as he frankly 
enough said, that it was enough for him to pay occasional 
visits once a week or once a fortnight, and that the em- 
ployer took her chance of any scamping, however serious, 
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which the contractor might perpetrate in the interval. 
That was a view of the defender's duty to which his lord- 
ship could not assent. It was quite true, and he regretted 
to say it, that it had received the support of somie eminent 
members of the defender's profession, but it appeared to 
him to be a view which reduced the architect's super- 
vision to a farce. It was not the view of Mr. Ormiston 
(the Lord Dean of Guild), who gave evidence for the 
pursuer, and it was not a view which was likely to com- 
mend itself to ordinary minds. At all events, it did not 
commend itself to his lordship's mind, and accordingly he 
would find for the pursuer. 

In the summing up of the facts of the case, his 
lordship said there was no imputation made on the 
architect's character or attainments! We should hope 
not indeed! Moreover, he suggested that the fault lay 
between the mason and the carpenter, each of whom en- 
deavoured to lay the blame on the other. Naturally the 
client does not seek to obtain damages from irresponsible 
men of straw; he goes for the man who has reputation 
and money to lose! We must confess that we never like 
the letting of the work in sections, or sub-letting. The 
whole job should gointo the hands of a responsible builder. 
If you let it out in sections, you are bound to assume a 
risk and responsibility for which there is really no need, and 
which, if you do assume, you must at least make special 
provision for. But the architect appears in this case, 
according to Lord Kyllachy, to have given a good 
deal of time and attention to his client's wishes, and gener- 
ally to have taken a good deal of trouble on her behalf. So 
that itis somewhat difficult to reconcile this statement,which 
his lordship goes out of his way to make, with his sugges- 
tion that the architect had not given due and reasonable 
supervision to the work. But then his lordship did not ap- 
pear to have any reasonable or intelllgent idea himself as to 
what might be comprehended by an architect's supervision 
over building works. This ignorance would seem to have 
been equally shared by the Lord Dean of Guild, who gave 
evidence on behalf of the plaintiff. But what could you 
expect from a gentleman who is said to have stated in his 
evidence that he had no knowledge that such a body as the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ever existed ? Now, 
what do these worthy city magnates of Edinburgh imagine 
ап architect’s supervision to mean? Do they picture the 
architect strolling down to each job every day and spending 
an hour or two at each one? Ог perhaps they expect him 
to only take one job at a time, and sit on a rail fence all 
day and see it through before undertaking another. We 
fancy that these gentlemen, like the lady client, imagine 
that when a client engages an architect he has full claim 
upon his time and services all the while he is engaged upon 
his job. An architectural practice which consisted of one 
client, and that one a lady building herself a villa, would 
hardly be a profitable show ! Ä 

Тһе question of an architect’s responsibilities as involved 
in that of architectural supervision is undoubtedly a some- 
what delicate one to determine. Usually there isa competent 
clerk of works, upon whose observant and skilful oversight 
the architect in no small measure depends, especially in 
regard to matters of detail. But thisby no means does away 
with the architects responsibilities, it simply facilitates 
their proper fulfilment. The late Mr. John D. Sedding 
had a singularly appreciative understanding of the true 
functions of the architect. Іп some remarks he once 
penned in the British Architect he said: “Тһе ‘real’ 
architect of a building is something different to the dis- 
tant dictator who uses the agency of post and telegram to 
communicate his wishes, who.draws tbe plans, writes the 
specification, and looks in occasionally at the works in 
progress. He must be his own clerk of works, his own 
carver, his own decorator; he must be the familiar spirit 
of the structure as it rises from the ground, must be ready 
at hand to meet the passing emergency of site, or crooked 
wall, or awkward chimney; to suggest the only fit treat- 
ment and the only fit detail for a particular place, and 
generally to make the most of the site and the building 
as applied to it." Too idealistic this for modern notions 
of architectural practice! We are clever business men 
now in the art of delegation and specialism, and by the 
skilful adoption of modern methods undertake three or 
four jobs nowadays where aforetime we should have hesi- 
tated to take more than one. But notwithstanding this 
there are not a few architects to-day who take as real 
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a pleasure in their work as ever did the architects of old. 
The times have altered. the conditions of architectural 
design and methods of building have altogether changed, 
and an architect's practice is carried out under a different 
régime altogether. But his responsibilities remain, and 
noone knows or understands that fact better than (һе 
atchitect himself. 

In the particular case to which we have alluded we 
cannot] help but feel that although the architect, or his 
representative, should have made themselves aware of the 
error committed, yet it presses hardly upon the architect 
that he should suffer for the faults of others, especially 
when they аге “ тер of straw," Under a contract with a 
responsible builder the responsibility for blundering or 
scamping would be placed upon the right shoulders. 


oa 


BUILDING BY-LAWS ІМ NON-METROPOLI- 
TAN DISTRICTS AND THE R.I.B.A. 


HE Royal Institute of British Architects at their busi- 
ness meeting next Monday evening are to receive 
and consider the report of the Special Committee appointed 
by the council to consider the administration of building 
by-laws in non-Metropolitan districts. Тһе chief point 
raised in the report is in respect to the imposition of by- 
laws upon a rural district, which really apply almost 
exclusively to a town or largely populated urban district. 
The committee say :—“ It is the experience of the com- 
mittee that some of the by-laws thus introduced are not 
well adapted for general use throughout the country ; and, 
when applied in connection with ordinary buildings over 
large areas of a purely rural character, they become 
oppressive. The enforcement of unnecessary regulations 
in respect of matters in which the public has no practical 
interest seems to the committee an improper interferen-e 
with the liberty of the subject. It gives useless trouble 
to local authorities. It multiplies undesirably officials to 
be paid out ofthe rates. It adds unreasonably to the cost 
of building. It promotes monotony in design, stultifies 
` invention, and prevents improvement. It occasionally stops 
building. More particularly it discourages the erection 
of cottages for the labouring classes by landed proprietors 
on their country estates." 

Therefore the committee —recognising the necessity for 
such building by-laws as are proved to be essential to 
the safety or health of the public, and desiring that the 
by-laws relating to the same subject should, as far as 
practicable, be alike throughout the country—suggest 
that the Model By-laws should be grouped in divi- 
sions in order that buildings in rural localities may 
be relieved from those divisions which appear inapplicable 
in such places. Тһе divisions they suggest are set out as 
follow : —А. Definition of terms and exempted buildings. 
-B. New streets. С. Space about buildings and area of 
windows. D. Structure of party walls. E. Structure 
of walls, foundations, roofs and chimneys.  F. Sanita- 
tion, preparation of site, and drainage. 

In rural districts the committee consider that A, 
D, and F would suffice. It might be desirable to add B 
in the case of any part of a rural district likely to become 
urban. Possibly E might be added, to apply only to large 
public buildings, warehouses, and factories of consider- 
able height. Ordinary shops should not be regarded as 
other than domestic buildings. In towns where a rom- 
petent building surveyor of experience is engaged, the 
‚whole of the by-laws should be in force. In such 
places exemptions from certain divisions of the by-laws 
should be made applicable to particular buildings rather 
than to districts. The committee are of opinion that in no 
case should the exemptions extend to sanitary matters. 
The exemptions they suggest are set forth in an appendix, 
and comprise (a) Any building, not being a public 
building or factory (or which being a public build- 
ing or factory is one storey only in height and 15 
without any gallery), which is situated not less than 
15 ft. from the boundary of the curtilage thereof. 
For the purposes of this by-law two domestic buildings 
shall be regarded as one building provided they are separ- 
ated by a party-wall. (0) Any building situated within 
15 ft. of the boundary of the curtilage, which is distant 
15 ft. at the least from any public way and from any other 
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building within the curtilage, and does not exceed 600 
superficial feet in area ог 15 ft. in height, provi- 
ded that its external ог party-wall towards the 
boundary of the curtilage is constructed as provided for a 
party-wall in Division D. (с) Greenhouses if not 
attached to other buildings (see London Building Act). 
Greenhouses attached to other buildings so far as regards 
the necessary woodwork of their sashes, skylights, doors, 
and frames. Numerous suggestions as to amendments 
and omissions in the Model By-laws are made. 

The committee consider itto be of great importance 
that the requirements of the local authorities as to the 
deposit of drawings should be reasonable, and that they 
should be explicitly stated. The committee suggest that 
in all cases a block plan, with the lines and depths of 
drainage shown thereon, together with the nearest public 
с and adjoining premises within тоо ft. of the pro- 
posed building, should be deposited, and that, where 
required, plans and sections (together with elevations, if 
needful to explain methods of construction) should be sub- 
mitted for inspection during a defined and limited time; 
which drawings should be then returned—stamped, if 
approved, or, if not approved, accompanied by a precise 
statement of the particulars in which the by-laws have 
not been complied with. Тһе committee further consider 
it would be of great advantage if an appeal could be pro. 
vided to a technical authority as to the meaning and appli- 
cability of by-laws. 

And finally the committee suggest that the institute 
should request the Local Government Board to receive a 
deputation, whose object would be to point out to the 
Board the desirability of altering some of their Model By. 
laws and arranging them in divisions, and to request the 
Board to take such steps as may be necessary to bring 
the new method of administering the by-laws before the 
notice of the local authorities. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
elative to certain points in connection with the Work- 
men's Compensation Act as affecting architects. Seven 
questions in all were submiited to counsel (Mr. J. Walton, 
Q.C., and Mr. Walter Clode). The first was as to whether 
employers were liable to architects for injury happening to 
them in the course of their employment. Тһе answer to 
this was in the negative. Then followed questions as to 
whether architects were liable in respect to injuries in- 
curred by their assistants or pupils, or by the architects’ 
clerk of works. The answers to these were in the nezative, 
it being pointed out that architects are not “ undertakers” 
within the meaning of the Act, and therefore not liable 
either to assistants, pupils, or the clerk of works employed 
by them. Then it was asked whether a measuring sur- 
veyor was a “ workman " under the Act; and if so against 
whom could he recover damages in the event of an acci- 
dent happening to him. The reply was to the effect that 
if employed and paid direct by the building owner, not 
himself carrying out the work, or employed by the archi- 
tect and paid by the building owner, he was not in any 
employment to which the Act relates. But if employed 
and paid by the builder uudertaking the job he is in an 
employment to which the Act relates, and yet by reason of 
the mode of his remuneration, he being paid by fees and 
not by wages, he is not a “ workman " within the meaning 
of the Act. It was further elicited that the bankruptcy of 
a builder (or ** undertaker ”) does not transfer the liability 
for damages in respect to accidents to workmen to the 
building owner. 


Д" important legal opinion has been obtained by the 
т 


THE seventh question was an important one, viz.— 
as to the point from which the height of 30 ft. 
specified in section 7 of the Act should be measured, 
taking into account sloping ground, ie fi heights, &c. 
The reply is somewhat indefinite, counsel being of opinion 
that no one rule can be laid down, but they are inclined to 
think that if any part of a building, measured from the 
appropriate datum, is 30 ft. in height, the Act will 


apply. 
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We illustrate two excellent examples of detail from the 


` practice of Mr. Herbert W. Wills, of Swansea. The 


doorway from the Swansea Exchange (built from Mr. 
Wills's design) is a back entrance through old buildings in 
Wind Street. The carving is admirably carried out by 
Mr. George Haughton. The cabinet was made in 


Doornwar—SwansEa EXCHANGE. 
Herbert W. Wille, Architect. 


mahogany by Messrs. Lloyd, builders, Swansea, the urn 
and side frets being in brass. 


WHEN one small boy asks another with an air of innocent 


quriosity as to whether he would rather a lion ate him or 
a tiger, it is usually regarded as a youthful attempt on the 
part of the questioner to measure up the intellectual 
capacity of his victim. The question which is suggested 
by one incident in last week's proceedings of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board is almost equally 
absurd in its proposition, and even more puerile in its 
conclusion. It is this— Would you rather build an 
infectious diseases hospital next door to a theatre, 
or a theatre next door to an infectious diseases hospital? 
Of course, the answer is more obvious than the 
small boy's conundrum, yet the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board were gravely informed last week that the General 
Purposes Committee had informed Mr. W. J. Jones, in 
reply to his letter of the 28th ult., that the managers viewed 
with apprehension the proposal to erect a theatre on the 
site adjoining the North-Western Hospital, as they were 
of opinion that the proximity of a theatre to the hospital 
was most undesirable in the interests of the patients. This 
is putting the boot on the other leg, if you like! Usuall 
it is just the other way on—the hospital is not wanted. 
But just fancy a theatrical manager actually desiring the 

roximity of a big London infectious diseases hospital! 
The site must be a desirable one indeed! It is almost like 
the lamb begging the lion to devour it, and the lion refus- 
ing to do so. 7 


On Monday evening next the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will be asked to pass the following resolution: 
—‘ That the Royal Institute of British Architects petition 
the Local Government Board to promote a Bill in Parlia- 
ment to regulate the procedure in dealing with party 
structures in a similar manner to the London Building 
Act, 1894, in all parts of England where there are no Acts 
of Parliament dealing with such party structures.” The 
meeting will also receive and deal with the report of the 
special committee appointed by the council to consider the 
question of the administration of building by-laws in non- 
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metropolitan districts, of which we have given some 


particulars elsewhere. 


AnT and science are represented in the list of birthday 
honours: art by L. Alma Tadema, who becomes a knight, 


and science by William Henry Preece, the electrician, 


who has received a K.C.B. 


| Mg. GEORGE Frampton, A.R.A., is to execute a statue of 


Mr. William Rathbone, which is to be put up in Liver- 


| pool, in memory of the philanthropic deeds of that distin- 


guished citizen, whose family has been connected with 


| Liverpool during not a few generations. 


| Tue private view of the exhibition of Mr. Hal Hurst's 


oil paintings, water colours, pastels, posters, silver-points, 
and black-and-white sketches, including the original draw- 


| ings for Mr. Anthony Hope’s “ Dialogues," &c., will be 
. held on Wednesday, 14th inst., at the Modern Gallery, 


. 
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175, Bond Street. The exhibition opens to the public on 
the 15th inst., and will continue during the season. 


А PICTURE by D. С. Rossetti (“ La Pia") was sold in the 
Bibby collection on Saturday last at Christie's for 260 
guineas. One of С. Romney’s portraits—'' Lady in White 
Dress "—fetched 270 guineas. 


THE late Sir Douglas Galton left personalty to the 
amount of £90,893. 


а 


Мк. Jonn Hess, F.R.I.B.A., commenting on the subject of 
engineering from an architectural point of view, in the last 
issue of the R.I.B.A. Journal, makes allusion to the Ludgate 
Hill railway bridge—that most impertinent of engineering 
eye-sores in all London. Не says:—“ If the bridge had 
been simply a girder bridge with the ends resting upon 
substantial abutments, it would have been merely an 
unimportant accident in the landscape and would have 
offended no one. But when the engineer handed the 
bridge over to an architectural draughtsman, who added 
an ornamental parapet carried on ponderous cast-iron 
consoles, covered with heraldic devices, and further 
adorned the parapet of the bridge with the City coat-of- 
arms, the whole being painted a bright reddish brown, 
enriched with gilding, the effect was disastrous. The eye, 
in spite of oneself, now rests upon the bridge with its pre- 
posterous bedizenment instead of seeking the buildings 
further up the hill, as it would do naturally were the eye 
not arrested by the fussy, tawdry, and pretentious attempt 
at decoration at the foot of thehill. Take away the orna- 
ment, and the bridge 
would merely strike one 
as a plain utilitarian 
iece of civil engineer- 
ing. Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis is said to 
have remarked that 
“Ше would be tolerable 
were it not for its 
amusements’; and ina 
similar vein it may be 
said of engineering 
works that they would 
be tolerable were it not 
for their ornament." 


— 


Excavations are to be 
undertaken іш Crete 
under the joint direc- 
tion of Mr. Arthur 
) Evans and Мг. D.G. 

|. Hogarth, director of 
| the British School at 
Athens, and a fund is 
being established for 
this purpose. Severa 
| sites of typical his- 
torical importance, writes the Times special correspon- 
dent in Crete, have been reserved for British exploration, 
including Knossos, Praesos, Lyttos, the caves of Psychra 
(Dicte), Kamáras, and Paxos, and the prehistoric fortresses 


MAHOGANY CABINET, 
Н. W. Wills, Architect. 
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of Kalamavka and Zakros, situated іп the south-eastern 
corner of the island neárest to Egypt. It is intended to 
begin operations at Knossos and Praesos. The objects 
found will be placed in the Candia Museum, which, it is 
hoped, will betransferred to the ancient Venetian Armoury. 
À considerable sum will be required in order to prepare 
the building for their reception. Within the last few days 
a large Mycenzan sepulchral chamber has been discovered 
by Mr. Evans at Mileto, near Candia, containing two 
earthenware chests, adorned with decorative designs, and 
a score of fine painted vases, some of which present 
entirely novel types. Тһе chests, which contained human 
bones, were extracted with some difficulty, and, together 
with the vases, have been placed in the Candia Museum. 


Тне Metropolitan Asylums Board have agreed to spend 
£ 400 on the construction of models of the North-Eastern 
Hospital and the Brook Hospital, from drawings and 
particulars to be supplied by the respective architects, for 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 


Mr. Hunter DONALDSON read an interesting paper on 
“ Picture Frames ” before the Society of Arts on the 16th 
ult. In conclusion, he submitted the following propositions 
for consideration, arising ош of what he had said :— 
** r, That whilst the frameshould be designed with reference 
to the picture, and may, in some cases, have details 
emblematic of the subject, it should not attract undue 
attention, or be eccentric; rustic subjects should not be 
put in highly enriched frames. 2. That the enriched 
mouldings of frames should diminish in importance as they 
approach the picture. 3. That works, not of much 
strength in water-colour, should have broader flats than 
those in oil, and not heavy gilt frames with much burnish. 
4. That some pictures (like Lord Leighton's) are best 
without any burnish in the frames. 5. That landscape 
pictures, in most cases, are better in recessed than in 
projecting frames. 6. That the colour of a mount should 
not appear to blend with any part of the picture it sur- 
rounds. 7. That the gold in all frames should be toned to 
suit the pictures. 8. That some works have their best 
effect in carved wood, brown, or black frames, with or 
without fine lines of gold added. 9. That strongly marked 
carved lines in frames, with corners and centres in high 
relief, are often injurious to the composition of line in the 
pictures." 


THE success which attended the engineering conference 
held under the auspices of the [Institution of Civil 
Engineers last year, no doubt, induced its repetition this 
year. Тһе conference was opened оп Wednesday, under 
the presidency of Sir William Henry Preece, Е.К.5., С.В. 
the new president of the institution. In welcoming those 
attending the conference, the president said that they 
were assembled to discuss questions of great moment 
affecting the applications of the fundamental principie of 
energy to further the interests and promote the comfort, 
health, and happiness of mankind. Engineering, he said, 
did not run in one groove; its votaries endeavoured to 
benefit every race, and they welcomed in their midst every 
nationality. Conferences like the present facilitated inter- 
communication among the members, and by bringing 
them into more personal and social relations with 
each other harmony was promoted, jealousy allayed, 
and progress secured. Conferences disseminated 
knowledge by exciting discussion and extracting 
opinions from those who had acquired them from 
the only true master—experience—in every quarter of the 
world. Incidentally the president remarked that if ever 
they secured another building—an event by no means 
improbable, for the whole of that side of Great George 
Street had been absorbed by the new design for Govern- 
ment offices—he hoped that they would realise the dream 
of Sir J. Wolfe Barry, and have a hall that would vie in 
splendour with those of the ancient Guilds of the City of 
London. After the president's address the various sections 
met in their several meeting-places, and discussed various 
subjects of technical importance. Upon their adjournment 
for the day, visits were made to the Staines reservoir 
works, the East London Waterworks, Woolwich Arsenal, 
the Thames Ironworks, and Messrs. Fraser & Chalmers’ 
works at Erith, 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. Е. GRITTON, A.M.Inst.C.E. 


PETROLEUM FURL. 


M N. CHERKASSOV demonstrates the importance of 
ДУГ. the above to Russia. At present it has been found 
іп workable quantities only on the northern slope of the 
Caucasus range; but there are indications of it on the 
southern slope also, towards (һе: Black Sea. The Baku 
district yields in tons 6,450,000, and the others 800,000 tons 
per annum, and the yield increases continuously. Its use 
date back only some 17 years. Now all the steamers on the 
Caspian (about 200), and all on the Volga (some 1,000) use 
it, as do most Russian railways and the greater number of 
the works in the basins of the Kama, Oka, and Volga. The 
total consumption has reached 4,840,000 tons per annum. 
The Black Sea fleet could be supplied by direct pipe-lines, 
and for the Baltic fleet depóts along the Volga might be 
supplied by water-carriage from the Caucasus. Russia 
would then be independent of any other country for the 
fuel supply of her fleet at home; when out of reach of 
petroleum, the furnaces could easily be changed for the use 
ofcoal. Although the actual cost of petroleum fuel is 
somewhat greater than that of coals, wood, or turf, on most 
of the railways on which it is used, and in the majority of 
works in St. Petersburg, Moscow, and the manufacturing 
districts, yet its advantages in other respects are so great 
that its use is spreading in all directions and increasing 
year by year. 


* CARBONISING COATING.” 


Particulars of the above have reachedyme from the sole 
manufacturers, the Coheen Manufacturing Co., of Canton, 
Ohio, U.S.A. They claim it to be the only chemically 
combined paint and thebest preservative known for iron and 
steel against rust, corrosion, and decay, as itis not affected 
by acid, alkalies, ammonia, brine, locomotive smoke, or 
sulphur fumes. It is guaranteed to preserve the metal for 
IO years--on new work—outside exposure. One gallon 
will cover at least 1,000 square feet. It is very durable, 
and will stand exposure no other paint covering will bear. 
It is a non-porous covering, and hermetically seals the 
pores against all detrimental influences. There is room 
for it in this old country, as the following data prove. Lin- 
seed oil collects dirt and cinders; it dries, but never harden; 
as it contains no pigment ; it is also quite porous and per- 
vious to moisture. Graphite paint.—Graphite does not dry 
well in linseed oil, nor is it impervious to water. Кей 
lead.— For iron and steel structures ordinary lead and oil 
paint is bad. Oxide of iron.— The iron oxide paint fre- 
quently used is not desirable, and much of it is exceedingly 
bad. Asphaltum paint.—As a rule, when the volatile oil 
has evaporated, the coat becomes brittle, is easily removed 
by abrasion, and ceases to protect. White lead paints.— 
White lead oxydises rapidly, and crumbles away under 
exposure to the weather. Negotiations for a British agency 
are in progress, so that before long I hope to be able to 
report the results of home trials. To quote a poet:— 


“ Caution's age suspects the flattering form, 
And only credits what experience tells." 


PNEUMATIC BUFFERS. 


I see from the American Engineer that in the new “ Em- 
pire Building " in New York, each elevator shaft is walled 
up independently as high as the third floor, and is made 
tofit close to the car, the last 50 ft. of the drop thus 
forming an air-cushion. When а car falls the air is com- 
pressed in the bottom of the shaít, and, escaping but 
gradually, lets the lift down gently. A car has been let 
fall purposely from the 2oth floor, the resulting shock 
being insufficient to break eggs or electric glow-lamps 02 
the floor of the car! The pressure of the air caused Буа 
fall from the top floor, a height of neant 300 ft., is cal- 
culated to be about 341Ъз. The depth of the air-cushion 
is about one-sixth of the total drop. А simple and reliable 
safety device. 


CLEANING STEAM-BOILERS. 


Apart from the danger and damage sometimes caused 
by emptying boilers under steam pressure —when they have 
to be cleaned, to remove the deposit adhering to the boiler 
plates—it isa bad plan. The internal surfaces аге ех" 
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posed to radiation from the hot brickwork, and the deposit 


during the process of emptying adheres to them and 


cannot be removed without hammering. Тһе riveted 
joints, affected by the radiation, and uncovered b 
water, soon have a tendency to leak.  Boilers should 
never be emptied until the steam pressure has 
fallen to about one atmosphere or less, Where possible, 
it is best to allow them to become quite cold. M. Sav- 
reuse, of Amiens, introduced the method of cleaning them 
by a hose and water-jets, after carefully drawing off the 
water. It has been extensively adopted in France since 
1886, and the boilers have always been found very clean in- 
side afterwards. The deposit comes away easily without the 
necessity for chipping. When a boiler is surrounded by 
brickwork, it takes quite a week tocompletely cool. After 
three days the flues can be cleared of cinders and soot, 
thus expediting the loss of heat. А small steel scraper 
removes the harder deposit. 


TWELVE MONTHS WORKING OF THE GLASGOW Tramways. 


The financial year of the tramways department of the 
Glasgow Corporation ended on Wednesday in last week. 
The drawings for the period amounted to £433,089, ап 
increase of £43,873, as compared with the preceding year, 
when the total was £389,216. For the year ending 31st 
May, 1897, the drawings amounted to £365,761, while for 
the previous year (the first complete 12 months in which 
the tramways were worked by the Corporation) the receipts 
were £ 328,827, so that, as compared with that period, the 
latest return shows an increase of £ 104,262. 


RAILWAY ENTERPRISE ON THE Tess. 


Sir Lowthian Bell, deputy chairman of the North- 
Eastern Railway Company, at Haverton Hill this week, 
cut the first sod of the roads and railways which, at a cost 
of £50,000 are to be laid down on the north bank of the 
river Tees. These will make a complete river line between 
Stockton, Haverton Hill, Port Clarence, Grantham, and 
Hartlepool, similar to what now exists on the Middles- 
brough side of the river, and will, it is hoped, develop the 
Durham side, which until now has been practically 
neglected. 

LIGHT RaıLways Аст, 1896. 


Applications for orders to authorise the construction 
of light railways under this Act are made half-yearly to 
the Light Railway Commissioners in the months of Novem- 
ber and May. In May ofthis year 40 applications for orders 
were made, and in the preceding November 54, a total of 
94 for the year. Іп the previous years the numbers were 
65 and 56 respectively. For each successive yearsince the 
Act came into effect the estimated cost of constructing the 
lines applied for, exclusive of the capital expenditure upon 
equipment, promotion, &c., has amounted to the sums of 


` £2,903,072, (4,652,904, and £6,722,963 respectively. : 


— u 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW UNION CHAPEL, BRIGHTON. 
Je W. SIMPSON, ARCHITECT. 


E illustrate to-day the fine geometrical drawings for 

the new chapel which is to be built at Brighton, for 

that popular preacher the Rev.R.J. Campbell, from designs 
by Mr. J. W. Simpson, of London. Our illustrations in- 
сізде the elevation to Queen Square, a section, and the 
plans. It is not often one finds a domed church or chapel 
amongst examples of modern ecclesiastical work, but Mr. 
Simpson's essay in this direction is strikingly successful, 
The great dome is finished by a graceful lantern,and flanked 
by outstanding pinnacled buttresses from an octagonal 
gallery below the drum, and it is flanked on the front to the 
square by picturesque, solidly designed towers. The 
feeling of the whole is admirably sustained in the character 
of Sir Christopher Wren's work, and it is done in a way 
that few we imagine could surpass. It is calculated that 
the new church will seat some 2,000 persons, chairs being 
used in lieu of the ordinary seating. Тһе total cost of 
the scheme is estimated at some £70,000, but the actual 


` cost of the church will be about £35,000. The work is 


to be divided into three stages. The building will be 
constructed entirely of white stone, inside and out, but 


the interior of the dome isto be richly decorated in colour, 
whilst the walls where the audience sit will be panelled 
and polished. Mr. Simpson's bold and simple design of 
the interior should also be very impressive. 


SOME ESSEX CHURCHES.* 
Ву а. GARD PYE. 


HEN asked to read a paper upon Essex Churches, I 
felt the task of condensing a subject so full of 
interest within the limit of а short paper would be a 
difficult one, so thought it better to confine my remarks to 
those in the neighbourhood of Colchester, much as I 
should have liked to enlarge upon the interesting Chapel 
of Great Peter-on-the- Wall at Bradwell, and St. Andrew's at 
Ashingdon, the latter being the oldest church now existing 
in Essex, it being a good type of Anglo-Saxon work, with 
its walls 8ft. thick, having been built by Canute about 
the year тото, at which time there was an immense 
revival of religious life all over Europe, in anticipation of 
the end: of the world; so strong indeed was this belief 
that in all legal documents of the period the words, “ The 
end of the world being near," were used as the concluding 
sentence. 

Colchester is well known amongst archeologists as the 
ancient Camulodunum, the earliest Roman settlement of 
importance. History tells us that this ancient town played 
an important part in the days of Boadicea. 

The town walls, evidently of Roman construction, are 
considered to be the best specimen left that we have in 
England, for while the masonry was not so perfect as in 
York, its full extent round the town was more intact. The 
Balkerne Gate is a good specimen of Roman work. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon the fine old Norman 
Castle of which Colchester is so justly proud, as my paper 
is on ecclesiastical buildings only, but I should strongly 
recommend any member of the society when in the neigh- 
bourhood to visit this old building, containing as it does 
some interesting herring-bone work, and old Norman fire- 
Places in a good state of preservation. А good number 
of the churches in Essex— and more so round Colchester 
--аге of Norman origin, being restored or rebuilt later on 
in the Decorated and Perpendicular periods, more in the 
latter than the former. 

St. Botolph's Priory, through being unfortunately be- 
tween the fires of the besiegers and the besieged during 
the siege of Colchester in 1648, was reduced to its present 
ruinous state, and consisted of nave, central tower, tran- 
sept, and choir. This is a remarkable instance of the use 
made of Roman materials for building, and singularly 
enough these materials were used for the ornamental part, 
as can be seen in the west front. Тһе bricks used were of 
the 4th century, and some even earlier. When the Royal 
Archaeological Society visited this building in 1877, several 
members pointed out some bricks that were as early as the 
Ist century, being only гіп. in thickness. 

The west doorway is a good specimen of a Norman arch, 
with its zigzag or chevron, and billet mouldings, with a 
rude hood mould formed of tiles and the interlacing arches 
from which it is said the Gothic arch of later years took its 
form, but I think this is theory only. | 

The gateway is all that is left of the once large and 
handsome abbey, now known as St. John's Abbey gate, 
dating from the time of Henry II., and has been very 
truthfully restored some years back by Major-General 
Montagu, Royal Engineers. Fortunately for him one of 
the pinnacles was discovered buried in a wall, and from 
this clue he was enabled to add the others. 

In the priests! doorway, in the ruins of St. Nicholas 
Church, at Colchester, you again see the introduction of 
Roman bricks re-used from some old building that had 
been pulled down. These ruins have given place to a new 
church that was designed by the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 

А very interesting specimen of a Saxon doorway is in 
the tower of Holy Trinity Church, Colchester. Here we 
have another example of the introduction of Roman brick, 
and the primitive idea of ornament in the rude formation 
of the shaft, with cap and base, with the hood mould, and, 


* A paper read before the Society of Architects on the 25th ult, 
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as a sign of the religious revival, the formation of the 
Cross in the key of the arch. 

Ardleigh Church is a specimen of an ordinary Essex 
church, Perpendicular in style, with its tower, nave, aisles, 
and chancel. The porch contains some fine work іп flint 
and ashlar work. 

I should like to add here that the churches of East 
Anglia are different from those in the West of England, 
though there is much Perpendicular in each, the style 
being largely ruled by the materials at the disposal of the 
builders. Here there was little stone to be obtained, and 
they had to use flint, with facings of fine stone, which is 
the characteristic treatment of the district. 

Great Bromley Church is another good specimen of an 
Essex Perpendicular church. The nave roof is very 
elaborate, having double hammer-beams, richly carved 
and picked out in vermilion. This church stands in the 
beautiful vale of Dedham, was the subject of one of Con- 
stable's paintings, and was built by a father and his son, 
whose marks still remain in the tower. 

In this church, on the south side of the chancel, is an 
oven with flue complete, for the baking of sacred wafers, 
the only instance, I believe, in England of an oven in a 
church. The stairs to the rood loft still remain. 

The north porch has a narthex or room over, used 
either for storingiparish documents, or as a library to store 
those books given to the parish, as in those days books 
were scarce, and such a gift was in consequence valuable. 
When these rooms had a fire-place in them and a window 
opening intothe church, they were usually used as watch- 
ing rooms and chambers. 

Lawford Church has ап interesting group of chancel 
windows of an earlier period than are mostly to be found 
in this part of Essex. Internally are some elaborate stone 
carvings. It is said of this church, but I will not vouch 
for the truth of it, that an amusing tale is told. It was 
тару years ago the custom for the rector to wait until 
the squire of the hall adjoining had arrived before he began 
the service. One Sunday, being later than usual, the 
rector began with the usual opening sentence, “ When 
the wicked man.” The old clerk jumped up and said, 
. Please, sir, he baint come yet.” 

Higham has а specimen of a priest-door and chancel 
window. 

Another fine Perpendicular church is at East Bergholt, 
with unfinished tower. Тһе bells hang in a cage in the 
churchyard. There are several brasses and tombs in this 
church, and a window to the memory of the painter, Con- 
stable, who was born in this village, and here painted 
many of his pictures. 

The north porch of Boxford Church 45 one of the oldest 
wooden porches in England unrestored. Тһе south porch 
is stone, which must have been brought from some distance, 
. as there are по quarries anywhere near. The ceiling is 
very handsomely groined. There is a good specimen of a 
Late Perpendicular door richly carved and moulded, and 
also а very handsome screen of stone in this church. 

I ought to mention that this and the last two churches 
are strictly speaking not in Essex, but in Suffolk, but as 
they are just on the border of the two counties, and inter- 
esting, I have included them. 

Little Oakley Church contains a curious feature, of a 
priest-door being pierced in a buttress. 

Great Bentley has a good specimen of a Norman door, 
with its zigzag and rose mouldings. There are several 
other Norman features in this church, including five 
windows. Тһе staircase to the rood still exists. 

Fingringhoe has a Perpendicular porch, built in rubble 
work, finished with flint and stone in the parapet. In the 
spandrils are the Archangel Michael and the Dragon, 
evidently symbolical of heaven and hell, as the church is 
dedicated to St. Andrew and not to St. Michael, as these 
figures would lead one to suppose. This church was con- 
siderably damaged by the earthquake in 1884, and has 
since been restored. There are some interesting frescoes, 
including one of St. Christopher carrying Christ over the 
river of the waters of life, and an old oak chest, richly 
carved. 

. Langenhoe Church was entirely destroyed in the earth- 
quake of 1884, and has since been rebuilt. 

Brightlingsea Church contains good specimens of Per- 
pendicular work, although it is clear level from the buttress 
level with the chancel, which is of earlier date than the 


rest, that it is a 14th century church changed at the end 
of the 15th as regards the aisles, with battlements and the 
tower added. The late Professor Freeman describes this 
tower as being one of the finest of its kind in existence. 

Frating Church has an old oak porch with an open roof. 

Berechurch is a curious old church prettily situated in a 
park. It is difficult to account for the large window that 
has been inserted. 

The church at Copford was undoubtedly of Norman 
origin, having a vaulted roof, but the destroying hand of 
time obliged the substitution of a wooden roof, which by 
archzologists is acknowledged to be a beautiful piece of 
work, and much admired by the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 
The walls, which are very thick, were mostly built of 
Roman brick. Тһе noted features of this church are its 
frescoes. In the apse Christ is represented seated on a 
throne with a rainbow behind, and clouds under His feet, 
His right hand in the attitude of benediction, and His left 
resting on a book, the wounds being visible in the hands 
and feet; below are angels, and in the background the 
towers of New Jerusalem. On each side stand four 
apostles under canopies. Excepting the chapel in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, the late Sir Gilbert Scott said in his 
whole experience he had never seen anything to compare 
with it. The south porch to the same church was considered 
by Sir Gilbert Scott to be the most beautiful specimen ofa 
Decorated wooden porch in the country. The door leading 
from the porch to the church was covered with the skin of 
a man who had been caught in the act of sacrilege.* 

Close by are the famous towers of Layer Marney, with 
its terra cotta work, but as it is a domestic building it is 
out of my province in this paper to describe it fully, but it 
is well worthy of a visit should any member of the society 
be in the neighbourhood. 

Marks Tey is a thirteenth century church, curious in its 
having the upper portion of the tower of wood. 

Great Tey Church is very interesting, with its Norman 
tower heightened at a later period. Тһе plan of this 
church was cruciform, the nave and chancel being rebuilt 
in the Early English and Decorated periods. 

The old wooden porch to Aldham Church is of the 
Decorated style, mentioned and illustrated by the late ). 
H. Parker in his “ Glossary of Gothic Architecture." 

Bures Church, like that of Little Oakley, has the buttress 
ofthe chancel pierced for the priest-door, another good 
specimen of East Anglian Perpendicular work. The south 
porch is a good specimen of a treatment in brick, but of 
course it is of later date than the church itself. 

Mount Bures Church is another specimen of a Norman 
tower, but heightened a few centuries later. 

Coggeshall has a fine Perpendicular church of large 
proportions, the interior being richly carved. It is the 
largest church in Essex. . 

Little Maplestead was originally attached to the Кесер- 
tory of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, founded here 
in the time of Henry I. Though restored in 1854, it is 
still of special interest as being one of the four remaining 
round churches in England, built on the model of the Holy 
Sepulchre ; the others being the Temple Church, London; 
St. Sepulchre, Northampton ; and St. Sepulchre, Саш- 
bridge. The chancel is an apse ; the nave circular, with 
peristyle of six clustered columns. Тһе western entrance 
has quartrefoil border. This church is said to have had 
the privilege of sanctuary. 

I have now completed my paper, but before I conclude 
I should like to thank my friend, Mr. John Bettison, a 
retired naval officer, who takes a great interest in photo- 
graphy, and who has kindly prepared the slides from the 


. photographs I took myself when in my articles some thirty 


years ago, before the hand of the restoring architect had 
touched most of them. 

In those times tanning dry plates were in vogue, ten 
minutes being considered an average exposure, and when 
taking interiors it was no uncommon thing to leave ones 
camera exposed all day and call for it the next, but photo- 
graphy like other sciences has of late made rapid progress 
and the student of to-day is now able to take his **snap- 
shot ” and be off to pastures new on his “ byke.” 1 prefer 


EXEUNT ا ا ا‎ ЕНА ЬИИНЫЧЕА Е 


“ Since writing this paper a friend has kindly forwarded to me 
copy of the supplement to the Tables of the 13th ult. in which this 
church is very fully described and illustrated by Mr. Dud 
Baxter, В.А. 
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the slower method as it enables the student to study more 
fully the details that are of interest on the spot, take his 
own sketches, the exact contour of the mouldings by means 
of his strip of lead, and then compare them leisurely at 
home with his photo, thus leaving а more lasting impres- 
sion on his mind and laying a better foundation for his 
architectural success as a church architect in the future. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF : 


IRELAND. 


GENERAL meeting of this association was held on 
A the 31st ult., Mr. |. H. Pentland in the chair. The 
on. secretary read the result of the ballot for officers for 
the ensuing session as follows :—President, Mr. С. Sheri- 
dan, A.R.I.B.A.; vice-presidents, Mr. J. Halloway, Mr. 
M. J. Tighe; committee, Messrs. Orpen, J. Pentland, К. 
M. Butler, Т. Е. Hadman, T. Coleman, L. O'Callaghan, 
С.Н. Ashworth, F. Batchelor, Wm. Scott; hon. trea- 
surer, J. H. Webb; hon. librarian, J. Geoghegan; hon. 
secs., H. Allberry, F. Hicks; hon. auditors, W. Sandall 
and J. W. Boucher. 

Mr. Pentland delivered a short valedictory address. The 
secretary, Mr. R. M. Butler, having to retire, a vote of 
thanks was proposed to him by Mr. Allberry, and seconded 
by Mr. O’Sullivan for the energy and attention with which 
he had directed the affairs of the association since its in- 
auguration in 1896. It is proposed that the association 
visit Chester for their annual excursion and dinner on 
Friday, June 30th. The following new members were 
admitted :—Messrs. G. G. Lynes, J. Baird, H. J. Lundy, 
J. M. Mitchell, Wm. Conolly. 


nn 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
| ASSOCIATION. 
Маа of this association visited Arbroath on 
e 


Saturday, on the occasion of their annual excursion. . 
president, Mr. James Bruce, W.S., the past president, 


Mr. Thomas Ross, and the secretary, accompanied by 


about thirty members, proceeded by train to Elliot Junc- . 
tion, and walked to Kelly Castle, now the country resi- ; 
dence of Lord Provost M'Grady, who was unfortunately 


absent in London. The party, increased by the presence 
of Mr. T. S. Robertson, architect, the Procurator-Fiscal 


of Dundee, and others, was received by Mrs. M'Grady and . 


her sons, and proceeded to examine the castle, which is 
situated about 23 miles from Arbroath on the river Elliot. 
The oldest portions, built about 1442 by Sir William 


Ochterlony, have been much added to and altered, and 
the building now is a picturesque and comfortable house 


of red stone, having a fine walled.in garden with yew 
hedges 4) feet thick. Luncheon was kindly provided by 
Lord Provost M'Grady, and the president asked Mrs. 
M'Grady to be good enough to convey to him thethanks 
of the association for permitting the visit, and for his 
hospitality. 

Under the leadership of Mr. T. S. Robertson the 
party then visited, by the kind permission of Mr. 
Allan Fraser’s trustees, Hospitalfield, the original of the 
Monkbarns of “Тһе Antiquary." The parish church and 
the abbey were next examined. The well-known abbey 
was founded in 1178, and the latest additions were added 
earlyin the ı5th century. The Rev. W. Duke accom- 
panied the members from the abbey to his church of St. 
Vigeans, built on the siteof a Norman church, and restored 
27 years ago by Mr. R. Rowand Anderson, LL.D. Mrs. 
Duke kindly provided refreshments, and after the Rev. 
W. Duke and the hostess had been thanked the party 
returned to town. 


en rr 


Тнк Omagh Asylum, now in course of erection, is being 
ventilated by means of Cousland's * Improved Climax " 
patent direct-acting invisible roof ventilators, supplied 
y the sole manufacturers, the “ Climax” Ventilating and 

leating Co., Limited, 93, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF WATERWORKS 
. ENGINEERS. | 


{= 4th annual general meeting of this association 
opened on Monday in London and was continued on 
Tuesday. Mr. W. Matthews (Southampton), the retiring 
president, on Monday took the chair at the commence- 
ment of the proceedings. Afterthe transaction of some 
formal business, thechairman introduced the chairman- 
elect, Mr. William Watts (Sheffield), who then took the 
chair, and delivered his presidential address. He said 
that no branch of their profession suffered more from the 
interference of inexperienced men than waterworks 
engineering. During the present Session of Parliament 
about бо Bills were being promoted for the extension of 
hydraulic works representing, in the aggregate, several 
millions sterling, and the capital of existing works already 
stood at 48% millions. Probably at no time in the history 
of waterworks for domestic supply had such gigantic and 
valuable schemes been before the country. he future 
outlook for waterworks engineers was therefore bright and 
cheery. Тһе purification of drinking water was occupy- 
ing the mind of every waterworks engineer, and doubtless 
would continue to do so for a long time to come. For 
many years he had advocated the provision of ample 
storage room for moorland water, separating the floods 
from the normal flow of the streams, and decanting after 
precipitation, exposure, and bleaching; and he was glad 
to find every bacteriologist suggesting the plan which had 
been so satisfactorily carried out on the Oldham works, 
where one of the best water supplies might be found with- 
out filtration. Flood water was not the worst water 
flowing from a large drainage area, although it was the 
most highly discoloured. When separated and allowed 
time to settle, it was more free of bacteria and peaty 
acidity than the partially dried-up streams in summer. No 
doubt filtration greatly improved water for potable purposes 
and eliminated the bacteria germs, which could not be 
done by straining. Filters, however, unless properly con- 
structed and attended to, were a source of danger, and 
many of those used, called cottage filters, were a nuisance. 
In the afternoon the report of the Water Áreas Com- 
mittee was received, and a paper on the “ Saline 
Constituents of Water from the Chalk" was read by Dr. 
J. С. Thresh (Chelmsford), Mr. С. Н. W. Biggs enter- 
tained the members at a garden-party at Glebe Lodge, 
Champion Hill, later in the day. 

The proceedings were resumed on Tuesday, Mr. Watts, 
the president in the chair. А paper on the “ Biology of 
Sand Filtration " was read by Dr. А. Kemna, of Antwerp. 
He said that the number of people in Europe supplied with 
sand filtered water was estimated at over 20 millions, and 
advantage should be taken of every opportunity to inquire 
into the why and wherefore of a process of water purifica- 
tion so intimately connected with their welfare. It was a 
fact that typhoid fever and cholera were  water-borne 
diseases ; calamities like the Hamburg cholera epidemic 
in the summer of 1892, or the outbreak of typhoid fever at 
Maidstone in the autumn of 1897, reminded them of that 
all-important truth. They also showed that the 
noxious effect rested solely with the specific germs 
which got access to the water. The whole trend 
of evidence went still further and ample proof 
had been adduced that sand filtration was a sufficient 
safeguard, though this was denied by a certain number of 
engineers. The bacteriological reduction was a very 
marked feature with sand filtration, 96 to 98 per cent. 
being common figures. Тһе microbes were not generally 
killed: the filter acted towards them like a spider- 
web. There were, however, at work in a sand filter causes 
which tended to destroy the microbes. The biology of 
sand filtration was co-extensive with fresh-water zoology, 
botany, and with a good deal of bacteriology. 

A paper on “ Auxiliary Town Supplies " was read by 
Mr Ww G. Peirce, who expressed the opinion that the 
use of drinking water on public roads and for sanitary 
flushing purposes was a misuse of such water, especially 
in places where filtrations or the softening process had to 
be resorted to, and more particularly where the . drinking 
water was difficult to find and expensive to purchase. He 
quoted opinions in favour of a dual supply, and enumerated 
a number of towns which were making use of other than 
drinking water for sanitary purposes, and conserving the 
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pure water for domestic use only. Не thought it was 
clear that under certain conditions, and where authorities 
were working with only a narrow margin of domestic 
supply, and where no increase of supply could possibly be 
expected within the boundaries of the said authorities, an 
auxiliary plant might advantageously be adopted, and the 
necessity of going further afield averted for many years. 


ا 


INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS. 
A’ interesting paper was read by Mr. W. R. Cooper, 


B.Sc.,M.A.,on **Carbon-consuming Batteries and their 
ossibilities," at a recent meeting of this institution. The 
saving which might be effected in the cost of production of 
electrical energy was first discussed. The absolute mean 
efficiency of a steam plant, generating electrical energy for 
general supply purposes, might be taken as low as 6 per 
'cent., as deduced from experiments, whereas the corres- 
ponding figure for a battery working under similar 
conditions was about 73 per cent. Assuming that a B. 
of T. unit could be generated and distributed by the com- 
bustien of то lbs. of coal, and that the cost per unit was 
3.3d., with coal at 20s. a ton, then the efficiency ofa battery 
rendered it possible to effect a saving of 30 per cent. of the 
cost per unit, provided that coke could be volatically oxidised 
to CO, and that the electrolyte and the plate opposed to 
the carbon did not introduce additionalexpense. The cost 
-of renewing the electrolyte and negative plates, however, 
might counteract the gain due to efficiency. It was also 
necessary to remember that the cost per unit depended 
upon maintenance, and that the price at which electrical 
energy could be supplied depended upon capital expendi- 
ture. For the consumer to derive much benefit from a 
carbon-consuming battery, a reduction in the capital ex- 
penditure, as well as the coal bill, must be effected. Тһе 
author then considered the various difficulties in attempt- 
ing to solve the problem of the direct production of electri- 
city from carbon: (a) the insoluble nature of carbon ; (5) the 
scarcity of electrolytes among carbon compounds; (c) the 
inability of carbon to act as an ion in such organic com- 
pounds as are electrolytes ; (4) the electronegative 
character of carbon, 


FORESHORE PROTECTION. 


T a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held on Mon- 
day evening last, Mr. John C. Fell, president, in the 
chair, a paper was read by Mr. R. G. Allanson-Winn, 
entitled * Foreshore Protection, with special reference to 
the case system of groyning." 

In introducing the subject the author referred to the 
advantages of utilising the destructing forces of the sea for 
constructive purposes, and stated that his object was 
rather to give an account of what had actually been 
accomplished in that direction than to advance his own 
opinions or theories. Dealing with the question of 

anges constantly going on in the configuration of the 
country, he took as an example thirty miles of the York- 
shire coast, and calculated that, at a moderate computa- 
tion, over 47,500,000 cubic feet of material were annually 
taken from the coast between Flamborough Head and 
Spurn Point. Where did it all go to? Much was doubt- 
less deposited at the mouth of the Humber, greatly to the 
detriment of that estuary, and probably more was carried 
down southward by the flood tide and deposited, along 
. with material eroded from the Lincolnshire coast, in the 
Wash, which was gradually silting up. The erosion, in the 
shape of falling cliffs, was noticed now and taken account 
of; what did not so readily meet the eye was the gradual 
deposit beneath the sea, and this accretian of silt would 
suddenly show itself some time next century when, possibly, 
100,000 actes of land in the Wash would suddenly, by com- 
parison, spring into existence and. be added almost at 
once to the acreage of England. Taking one century with 
another, we did not probably gain or lose much of our area. 
The addition of 100,000 acres in the Wash alone would 
make up for a good many years of cliff erosion. | 

Having briefly quoted certain conflicting opinions on the 
moot point of the travel of beach at various depths, the 
author endeavoured to show that, as Dungeness Point was ! 
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steadily moving out into 100 ft. of water, there was strong 
evidence that shingle, of which the point is entirely com. 
posed, is capable of motion in water at least 100 ft. in 
depth. Allusion was then made to the unprecedented en. 
croachment of the sea during the past year at Glenbeigh, 
on the southern shore of Dingle Bay, county Kerry; an 
average of 120 ft. being recorded for a distance of over 
2,000 ft. The problem here involved the protection of 
about 600 acres of land and some house property. The 
situation was one of exceeding gravity, and it had 
decided to put in the groynes invented by Mr. Edward 
Case, of Dymchurch, because this system of low groyning 
had been so successful at other places where the natural 
difficulties were greater. 
. Having alluded to the usually accepted metbods of deal. 
ing with the question of foreshore protection, Mr. Winn 
pointed out that these oft repeated and usually accepted 
methods had frequently met with but indifferent success, 
and that until Mr. Case brought out his system no one had 
ever promulgated a scientific theory as to the curve at 
which a shore should lie, or devised a simple and 
inexpensive form of groyne which should cause the sea 
itself to build up that shore to its required curved surface 
of repose. Mr. Case was able—by means of tables which 
he had constructed, and the due consideration of certain 
details, such as range of tide, nature of shore, sec- 
tions, &c.—to build up any shore, save only an actuall 
rock-bound coast, to an angle at which it would lie wit 
the minimum chance of erosion or alteration of form. 
The paper was illustrated by diagrams showing, by means 
of sections, the actual gains at Dymchurch, Deal, South- 
wold, Lowestoft, and Sheringham— which places were 
selected from a great many where the system had been 
successfully applied. Тһе author contended that the 
Invention was to be recommended by reason of its theor- 
etical soundness, its practical utility and economy, and 
by its success. 


A 


PROFITABLE ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


HE city of Hull is to be congratulated, says the 
Municipal Journal, on its excellent record for electric 
lighting. Unlike many other bodies, Hull's Corporation 
does not depend on public lighting for its profits. Up to 
now current has been supplied only for private purposes, 
and in making comparisons between Hull and other cities 
it should be remembered that in many cases revenue is 
swollen by current for public lighting, frequently supplied 
at a high rate. The Hull works therefore stand purely as 
an example of successful municipal trading. 

The current sold for the year ending March 31st last was 
749,690 units, and the total capital expended on the works 
now amounts to £94,958. Тһе charge is on a sliding 
scale, according to the amount of current used, being 2jd., 
3d., 54d. and 6d. Тһе revenue by sale of current last year 
was £15,545, the total revenue, which included rental of 
meters and stores in hand, being £164,086 18s, 2d. 

The cost of generation is £46,056, distribution cost 
£944, rents, taxes, and rates amounted to £844, manage- 
ment expenses £1,429, sundry other items making the 
total Z8,004 16s. 4d., leaving the gross profit more than 
half the revenue. Were the Hull works in the hands of а 
private company, this would be considered a remarkably 
successfu! record. 

Out of the rate and revenue, £8,483, £2,267 was paid in 
interest on loans, £1,555 towards repayment of capital, 
aud £1,000 towards capital of meters, the balance remain- 
ing as £3,660. Mr. А. S. Barnard, city electrical engineer, 
must be congratulated on this excellent result. "Were the 
works the property of a company, the surplus revenue 
would be sufficient to pay a handsome dividend. 

This success is all the more creditable because Hull 
Corporation has not a monopoly in lighting. Тһе gas 
supply is in the hands of a private company, with which 
the Corporation has to compete. 


— 


A LARGE new Cambridge chime clock has just been 
erected in the parish church tower of Watermoor, Ciren- 
cester, by the makers, Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Derby. 
The clock is guaranteed to keep time within 15 seconds 


a month. 
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THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
Ä IN LIVERPOOL. 


N important discussion took place at the Liverpool 
City Council meeting on Wednesday on the ques- 

tion of rehousing the displaced population of insanitary 
areas. Тһе discussion arose upon the proposition that 


the Estate Committee should offer to the Insanitary Pro- | 


perty Committee certain land in Kempston Street at an 
agreed price for the erection thereon of artisans' dwell- 


ings. 
Mr. Cohen moved an amendment to the effect 
that the Kempston Street land recommendation 


be not approved. 
it was not to the advantage of the Corporation estate that 
the land in question should be used for artisans' dwellings, 


and he did it also in the interest of the shopkeepers and | 


others interested in the district. Most of the houses in 
Kempston Street had not been used by the working class, 


and therefore they were not being driven from that street. | 
Again, there was the question of the advisability of the 
Sometimes on the Insanitary 


Corporation building at all. 
Property Committee there was a sentimental feeling and 
sometimes a business feeling, but when the former pre- 
vailed, it did not seem to matter much whether rents could 
be collected or not, and in the Juvenal and Victoria build- 


was dealt with. 

- Mr. Simon Jude seconded the amendment, and reminded 
them that the Council had already agreed that this land 
in Kempston Street should be sold by public tender. The 
land ought to be put up for competition. 

Mr. Taggart, in supporting the adoption of the whole of 
the proceedings of the Estate Committee, said that he 
wanted the Council to deal with this question not from a 
commercial point of view as suggested by Mr. Jude. 
Within a stone's throw from the Town Hall some 562 
houses were going to be demolished, and if the whole of 
the sites could be secured— which was not always possible 
—only about 200 sanitary houses could be built on those 
sites. They were anxious to prevent overcrowding, and 


He did this because he felt that 


| in the future. 
ings in the past the rents had not been regularly collected. | 
АП these matters should be considered when this question | 


yet they were anxious to keep thelabouring classes as near | 


their work as possible, and therefore provision should be 
made for the people dispossessed. Under the present 
condition of things people who had been occupying insani- 
tary dwellings were being driven further out of the city, 
with the result that in some places houses that were once 
sanitary were being occupied each by about six families. 
Year by year sub-let houses were on the increase, and it 
was detrimental to the health of the city. Іп the interest 
of the city and of the poor, in order to keep down 
the death rate, and in the interest of morality, he asked 
the Council to face the whole question and deal with it on 
the lines he suggested. 

Alderman Garnett thought this question should be 
thrashed out as a whole, and not on a small matter of this 
sort. In hisopinion, this matter of having houses close to 
the work of the people was much exaggerated. This was 
shown by the large number of working men's dwellings 
that were being put up in the outskirts, and were being 
rapidly occapied. The committee were the custodians of 
the estate of the Corporation, and it was right that they 
should not allow land to be sold below its proper 
value. 

Mr. Kearney said that the Local Government Board 
inspector told them they were not advancing with the 
times, and that, when the Board advanced money, they 


expected that the Corporation were going to rehouse the 
working people who were being forced out of their dwell- | 


ings at the present time. The last condition of these 
people was worse than the first. The Corporation at first 
drove people from the neighbourhood of the docks, where 
land was valuable, and no consideration was given them; 


they could fester, rot, or die wherethey liked. They had | 


driven the people still further in, until now they had no 
place to house them in. Тһе Corporation had pocketed 
the money thus obtained for many a year; and, when 
they wished to rebuild, did not find the land to rebuild 
with. They ought, atany rate, to make some arrange- 
ment for the people they dispossessed. They owed it to 
the working classes to do that. Why should they who 
lived in the healthy suburbs ask the very poor to pay the 


premium on the insurance of their health? They had no 
business to add to the burdens of the poor, who already 
could hardlylive. Allland of this sort that came in their 
way, near the work of the people, should be utilised for 
the provision of dwellings for the people who so much 
required them. 

Mr. T. Burke said they had no right to ask men who 
worked at the docks or at the warehouses to live three or 
four miles away. The facilities of communication, of 


| which so much was said, did fot meet the requirements of 


the man who had to be at work in the early morning 
hours. | 
Mr. John Henderson said that this was a matter of 
great importance to the present and future of Liverpool. 
Dr. Hope had been several times quoted when this matter 
had arisen. and he would also quote him. In the doctor's 
previous report he referred to the death-rate in the Victoria 
Dwellings, and the rate in property near to, which was then 
being presented. Taking three years, the average death- 
rate in the sanitary dwellings of Victoria ' Square was 22 
per 1,000, whilst in houses in the immediate vicinity the 
death-rate was 79 рег 1,000. That fact should 
should arouse the Council to its duty in this matter. It 
had not fulfilled its obligations in the past, but the Local 
Government Board appeared determined to see that it did 
It had been said that the land was too 
valuable for working men's dwellings; but, seeing that it 
was owned by the people, it should be used for their 
benefit, and that was not always accomplished by getting 
the most money for it. He contended that houses were 
required in this district. In conclusion, he quoted figures 
to show that in the past enough had not been done in the 
way of erecting dwellings for artisans. During the past four 
years (1895 to 1899) some 15,401 square yards of land had 
been sold by the committee to builders for the purpose of 
erecting thereon artisans' dwellings. That land would 
accommodate 258 houses. In addition, the Corporation 
had built 88 tenements, known as Gildart Gardens, and 34 
in Harley Street. That made a total of 380 tenements 
built in four years, whereas during the same period there 
had been demolished 1,520 dwellings. He asked were 380 
houses sufficient to accommodate the people driven from 
1,520 houses? One more fact he would have them 
remember, and that was, that at the present time, there 
were 12,000 human beings living in cellars in Liver- 
ool. 
3 After some further discussion a vote was taken, and the 
amendment was lost by 34 to 37. 
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A COMBINED GAS OR COAL STOVE. 


VERY interesting and novel exhibit shown at the recent 
A Building Trades’ Exhibition was the‘Gasorcoal’ Stove. 
The principal fea- 
tureof theinvention 
is to combine the 
advantages of the 
coal fire and a gas 
fire іп one grate. . 
It is a circular stove 
containing the coal 
grate and the gas” 
grate placed back to 
back and separated 
by a firebrick, and 
by opening hinged 
tiled cheeks the 
stove canberotated. 
When used asa gas 
stove there is noth- 
ing to distinguish it 
from an ordinary 
gas stove, and the 
sameremarkapplies 
when it is used as a 
coal stove. More- 
over, any particular 
pattern of coal grate 
or gas fire, and any kind of hearth or chimney-piece can 
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be used. A fire is often wanted at short notice. In this 
case the possessor 
of a gas orcoal stove 
would simply use 
his gas stove. 

The new stove 
can be used in 
existing fire-places, 
and the cost, we 
understand, does 
not greatly exceed 
that of an ordinary 
stove. The advant- 
ages of being able 
to make such con- 
version from a coal 
toa gas fire are 
obvious enough, and 
so far as we were 
able to judge in our 
inspection of the 
stove at the exhibi- 
tion it seemed to 
work easily and 
effectively. The 
stove can be seen 
at work at the offices |..." 
of the Gasorcoal 
Stove Company, at 159, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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VICTORIA PIER AND PAVILION, 
COLWYN BAY. 


“HE first pile was driven on the 2gth ult. for the new 
{| pier. Тһе work is being carried out from designs by 
Messrs. Magnall & Littlewoods, Manchester, the Widnes 
Foundry being contractors for the first section, including 
the paviiion, which has to be completed by theend ofthe 
year. The pier is centrally situated and readily accessible 
from all parts of the town, being adjacent to the station, 
and commands an extensive view of the bay and the Welsh 
mountains. It is approached from the existing semi- 
circular forebay on the promenade, and leads up to the 
entrance gates, having ticket offices on each side which will 
form a very attractive feature as seen from the promenade. 
The pier promenade leading to the pavilion will be 40 ft. 
wide, this being as wide as any modern pier recently 
erected, and is constructed with iron piles placed at 
intervals securely braced together, supporting steel.rivetted 
girders of spans that are considered strong without any 
extravagant use of metal, based on experience gained in 
the construction of two piers and pavilions recently erected 
at Morecambe. 

The pavilion is situated о yards from the entrance to the 
pier on the right hand side, and will form an attractive 
feature from the shore, having a large dome and campanile 
towers, treated in the Renaissance style, and is calculated 
to hold about 1,500 persons, and will be adapted for all 
classes of entertainment. Оп three sides of the pavilion 
will be a gallery with tiers of seats in front and a prome- 
nade behind, two external balconies for promenade pur- 
poses are accessible by doors from the gallery. Cloakrooms, 
lavatories, and shops are provided. On passing through 


“SANITAS” 
DISTEMPER. 


A Washable Sanitary Distemper for Whitening 
and Disinfecting Walls and Ceilings of Passages, 
Cellars, Stables, Kennels, Sheds, Farm Buildings, 
Railway Trucks, Horse Boxes, and for General Use. 


7 lb. Tins, 1s. 9d.; 14 lb. Tins, 3s. ; 28 lb. Kegs, 
Bs. 64.; 56 lb. Kegs, 10s. 6d.; and 20s. per cwt. 


THE “SANITAS” COMPANY, LTD., 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 
Manufacturers of Disinfectants and Sanitary Appliances. 
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the turnstiles there is a crush hall, leading to the body of 
the hall, a staircase leads to the gallery above from the hall. 
Refreshments bars are provided, which will serve internally 
hall апа gallery, and one for the external promenade. 
The stage has been specially designed for high class 
dramatic variety and orchestral performances on an exten- 
sive scale, and will be fully equipped with all the up-to-date 
appliances for these several performances. All possible 
precautions have been taken that the audience may be 
able to disperse rapidly in case of a panic, sufficient exits 
being provided to empty the building in two or three 


| minutes. 


It is intended next year to complete the second section, 
which will comprise the continuation of the pier to 350 
yards in length, and 30 ft. in width, the extremity being 
widened out for open-air music and other entertainments. 
Shops and shelters will be provided at each side with a 
handsome band kiosk in the centre, provision being made 
round three sides of the pier-head for embarking and land- 
ing boats. Shelter kiosks will be placed at intervals along 
the pier. | 


GLASGOW WESTERN DISTRICT SEWAGE 
SCHEME. 


HE first sod in connection with the construction of the 
Glasgow Western District sewage scheme and works 
at Yorker was cut on the 23rd ult. The scheme deals with 
the sewage of the municipal area not included in the Dal- 
marnock undertakiag, on the north bank of the river, with 
the burgh of Partick, the districts of Temple, Knights- 
wood, Jordanhill, Scotstounhill, and Yoker, with the land- 
ward parts of the counties of Renfrew and Dumbarton, 
and with the burgh of Clydebank. The whole area 
included is 7,575 acres, and the probable ultimate popu- 
lation of the area is estimated at 676,000 persons. The 
leading features of the scheme are the construction of an 
outfall sewer, which will convey the drainage of the higher 
levels of Glasgow and Partick to Dalmuir, where it will be 
chemically treated at the works; the construction of an 
intercepting sewer for collecting the drainage of the lower 
levels of the burgh of Partick; a connecting sewer to 
deliver this sewage into the outfall sewer trom the pumping 
station at the river Kelvin; and an intercepting sewer 
which will convey-to Dalmuir the drainage of the burgh of 
Clydebank. Тһе estimated cost of the works is £600,000, 
made up of £450,000 for sewers and sewer connections, 
sewage works, works on the river bank at Dalmuir, pumping 
stations at Partick and Clydebank, and an allowance for 
contingencies ; while £150,000 is provided for land and 
way-leaves. Тһе engineers are Mr. M‘Donald, the city 
engineer, and Mr. Santo Crimp. 


——— 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS, 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—June 12th, 8 p.m. 
Business meeting : Annual elections. 

Architectural Association.—June 17th. Second summer 
visit to Gatton Park and Church. Meet at Charing Cross 
clock tower at 2 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers. —June 15th. Conver- 
sazione at Natural History Museum, S. Kensington. 

Institution of Funior Engineers. —]June gth, 6.30 p.m. 
Visit to City of London Electric Lighting Co.’s Works, 
Bankside. 

Society for Encouragement of Fine Arts. —June 13th. 3rd 
Conversazione. 

South-Western Polytechnic (Chelsea). — June 12th, 8 p.m. 
The 5th of a course of 8 lectures on “ The Direct Current 
Motor,” by Prof. Carus- Wilson. June 13th, 7.30 p.m. The 
5th of a course of 6 lectures on ''Progressive Steam 
Engine Trials," by Prof. Pullen and Mr. H. A. Clark. 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 
WILLESDEN. 2-PLY. | 
The best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Arehitect 


. Willesden Paper à Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, London, И.И 
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MUNICIPAL HALLS COMPETITION, | 
GLASGOW. 


HERE was recently instituted by the Glasgow Cor- 
poration a competition for designs for municipal 
halls for the districts of Springburn and Cowlairs. The 
competition was limited to Glasgow architects -and 
members of the Glasgow Institute. The assessors were 
two members of the Glasgow Institute of Architects, Mr. 
ohn Jas. Burnet and Mr. T. L. Watson, with whom was 
Joined the City engineer, Mr. A. B. MacDonald. 

The conditions were on the whole favourable, but the 
Corporation saw fit to fix the successful architects' remu- 
neration at 4 per cent.—a singularly short-sighted policy 
in our opinion. Indeed, in the result this opinion is veri- 
fied, for taking the 19 sets of designs submitted and study- 
ing carefully their general character, we think it may safely 
be said that the best talent has not been attracted. This 
is a pity, for in other respects the competition should have 
attracted a sufficiency of local talent to produce halls not 
unworthy of the best traditions of Glasgow architecture. 

For purposes of adjudication the assessors reduced the 
designs sent in to a short leet of three. "These were by 
Mr. W. B. Whitie (whose design was finally selected), 
Messrs. Thompson & Sandilands, and Messrs. Watson 
& Salmond. 


In Mr. Whitie's plan, the general arrangement of 


the halls is a satisfactory one, and there are doors 
of communication between them. Тһе principal еп- 
trance is by means of a vestibule from Millerbank 
Street, at the end of which are placed the stair- 
cases leading to the gallery, which goes round three 
sides of the hall. The main hall is lighted by means of 
clerestory windows high up on the side walls. Light is 
procured also from the side towards Millerbank Street 
under the gallery. The stage is somewhat small for a 
hall of these dimensions, accommodating 1,200 people, 
and would have shown a still further reduction had the 
space which will be occupied by the organ been indicated. 
The principal flaw in connection with this plan is the 
position of retiring and cloak rooms, which are situated 
on the basement floor, the only access to which is by 
means of a staircase going down from the vestibule. We 
would have considered this sufficient to have justified the 
preférence of some of the other plans. 

"The elevations are in good taste, well presented by the 
drawings, showing a free treatment of classic, in which no 
unnecessary features аге introduced. Considerable 
expense has been incurred in excavation, which on this 
site means rock cutting. 

In the design by Messrs. Thompson & Sandilands, 
the main hall occupies practically the whole of the ground 
floor. It is lighted from side areas recessed from the 
building line, and has side corridors so as to admit of the 
de emptying of the hall. There is a spacious entrance 
hall from Millerbank Street, with staircases and two cloak 
rooms and lavatories flanking this. Тһе lesser hall is 
situated in the basement, the complement of the space 
being occupied by committee rooms, etc. We cannot 
consider this a satisfactory arrangement, as the space is 
sufficient: to accommodate both halls on the ground floor. 
Тһе general architectural treatment is a free Renaissance, 
somewhat florid in style, considerable expense being thrown 
ee unnecessary features. 

The design submitted by Messrs. Watson & Salmond 
seem to us the best of any sent in. Іп their plan, the main 
hall is octagonal in shape, and the lesser hall is placed at 
the back of the main hall. There is an entrance and 
exit cofridor rownd five sides of the octagon, giving 
access to the’ main entrance vestibule, or crush 
hall; and side door to Keppochhill Road. The retiring 
rooms dre placed at the front corners of the octagon, and 
the staircases to gallery flank the vestibule. The com- 


mittee rooms are provided in front of the lesser hall on the 


could only 
the ordinary commission for works of this class, tben the 
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ground and first floors. Тһе elevations are simple and 
dignified, although in a few portions somewhat unstudied, 
and are in a simple Georgian style with no unnecessary 
features. The general shape and decoration of the 
interior of hall is simple and dignified, being, ceiled in by . 
a flat dome. | | 

The other designs worthy of remark аге by Mr. Henry 
Mitchell, whose drawings are by far the best submitted, and . 
whose plan shows considerable study ; by Messrs. Malcolm, 
Stark & Rowntree, which show an exceedingly ingenious, , 


although somewhat theatrical, arrangement with poor 
elevations; by Mr. W. T. McGibbon, who works on, a 
grand scale, having one floor practically occupied as a 
promenade sa//e, and both halls on the first floor; by 


Mr. J. M. Crawford and Messrs. Jas. Salmond & Son. 
e are quite sure that if the Corporation of Glasgow 
ring themselves to open their hearts to pay 


result in other competitions which they are. contemplating : 
for similar halls would justify the increased expenditure. | 
Of course, so long as reputable firms of architects can be . 
got to work for less than the usual commission, just so long 
will promoters of competitions consider themselves justified 
in offering reduced fees. The Glasgow Corporation must 
have been fairly sure of their ground before offering the 
work at 4 per cent. Perhaps they do not get the best 
work from the best men, but perhaps, also, alas! they do 
not know the difference! If things go on as at present, 
municipal architectural work in Scotland will become a 
recognised 4 per cent. job. Possibly Scotch architects do 
not object to being squeezed for the good of the munici- 


pality, which of course shows a fine spirit of local 


patriotism and self-denial! But it is bad for architecture 
and architects all the same. 


en 


AN INTERESTING SEQUEL. 


N interesting sequel to the competition for the Tavis- 
tock Road improvement and rebuilding scheme at 
Plymouth, about the conduct and result of which we have 
had a good deal to say, was furnished at a meeting of the 
Plymouth Corporation on Monday last. Further exem- 
plification of the completely ignorant way in which the 
members of the corporation have regarded the whole busi- 
ness of an architect was made abundantly manifest. 

In the first place the Special Works Committee reported 
tbat they had engaged Mr. Buckland, of Birmingham, the 
successful competitor in the recent competition, to superin- 
tend the execution of his design for the buildings in 
Tavistock Road, and to supply tracings of plans for 
the builders at a fee of four guineas per site. As 
there are 28 sites, this works out at £117 125, 
wbich, added to the /250 premium, gives a total re- 
muneration of £367 125. for a job estimated to cost 
between £50,000 and £60,000! Five per cent. оп 
£50,000 would be £2,500, so that this “successful” com- 
petitor is doing the work for £2,132 8s. less than the 
proper professional charge! It seems almost superfluous 
to comment upon such business as this. How an archi- 
tect from Birmingham can provide working and detail 
drawings and supervise and control a big job like this so | 
far off as Plymouth for /367 12s. is too much of a соп- 
undrum altogether. | PME EE 

When the competition was instituted, one of the con- 
ditions was to the effect that only the elevations of the 
whole facade should be exhibited to the public, and not 
the plans, lest some unscrupulous people should take 
advantage of the privilege, and carry away some little 
memoranda for future use. But the plans ему exhibited 
after all, the architects not objecting. .When the sale of 
sites came on, the intending purchasers were told 


that еу would be tied to the elevations and plans pre- 


pared. Then it was asked whether they would be per- 
mitted to trace the plans as well as tlie elevations. Апа 
the town clerk (as he naively remarked in his statement 
to the Council on Monday) “not having in his mind the 
distinction between elevation and plans” (the italics are ours, , 
the distinction rests with the town clerk), asked the 
surveyor whether they would Бе allowed that per-, 
mission, and the surveyor replied in the affirmative.. Then, 


the architect steps in and says théy have no right to 
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dispose of his property in that way. So, finally a bargain 
is struck, and the architect agreed to supply the necessary 
drawings andsupervise the work for a fee of four guineas 


per site. The proper course would have been for the 
corporation to prepare their scheme апа elevation, 
and then refer the purchasers of sites to the 


architect responsible for the chosen elevation and the 
scheme generally. 

The one great difficulty experienced by architects in 
dealing with the public is in regard to their ignorance on 
matters architectural. Andthis has been a special feature 
of the Plymouth competition, for scarcely any of the mem- 
bers of the corporation seem to have understood anything 
about architects or architecture, whilst their most respon- 
sible official confesses to not having it in his mind as to 
the distinction between elevation and plans. This ignoranee, 
as we showed last week, runs even into high places, and 
we have a learned judge remarking that, whilst he con- 
sidered a fee of £50 would be reasonable for a £1,000 
house, he presumed an architect would be well paid if he 
received a fee of /тоо for a £10,000! Heaven help the 
architect whose work has to be appraised by those whose 
judgment is influenced by such dense ignorance as this! 


EE Qo 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HERE is something almost alarming in the statement 
T that the Council of the Royal Academy are making 
arrangements to enlarge the picture galleries at Burling- 
ton House. The provision of a new sculpture gallery is 
certainly not to be de- 
precated ; it is, indeed, 
really desirable. But 
why, and oh! why, 
more wall-space for 
mediocre and inferior 
pictures ? As the 
Academy exhibition 
stands at present, it 
simply shows the ple- 
thora of poor work with 
which the picture mar- 
ket is being flooded, 
and if the council had 
meditated a serious 
curtailment of space 
for the exhibition of 
pictures, the proposal 
could not but have 
commended itself tothe 
more thoughtful and 
observant critics of the 
present condition of 
pictorial art in this 
MEE т country. There will 
н. Ж, Wille, Architect, now be a greater rush 

than ever for the 
avourable attention of the Hanging Committee of the R.A., 
and the encouragement thus given to the production of the 
mediocre will be unfortunate for art in every respect. We 
. do not want a larger show, but one much more select— 
not more pictures, but a higher standard of quality. 


TWENTY-EIGHT sets of designs were sent in for the new 
offices for the Wandsworth Board of Guardians. These 
have been adjudicated upon by Mr. A. Graham, F.R.I.B.A., 
the assessor, and his award has been accepted by the 
Guardians. This gives the £100 premium to МІ. Cecil 
A. Sharp, A.R.I.B.A., 59, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; £60 
to Mr. М. Е. Harber, 35, Craven Street, Strand, W.C. ; 
and £40 to Mr. W. Nash, F.R.I.B.A., Bush Lane House, 
Cannon Street, E.C. The estimated cost of the first 
premiated design is just over £20,000. 


THIRTY-FOUR sets of designs were sent in for the proposed 
Forfar County new Fever Hospital. The award of Mr. 
Morham, the assessor, has been accepted by the Forfar 
County Council. The first place falls to Messrs. M‘Arthy & 
Watson, Edinburgh; the second to Mr. Alex. Cullen, 
Glasgow ; and the third іо Mr. Martin Cappon, Dundee. 
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Competitive designs for an isolation hospital for the 
Wharfedale Union Joint Hospital Committee are invited, 
and particulars can be had from the Union Offices, Otley. 
Premiums of £30 and £15 are offered, but the first-named 
one is to merge іп the commission. Тһе rst of September 
is the date fixed for sending in the designs. 


Тнв Executive Committee of the Glasgow Memorial 
Statue of Mr. Gladstone decided at a meeting held on 
Friday last that a sub-committee be empowered to select 
and communicate with sculptors of eminence, and to in- 
vite them to send in sketches or models for the statue. 
It was also decided to ask the Corporation to grant a site 
for the statue in George Square. The fund now amounts 
to £3,755, which amount it is intended to raise to 
4,000. 


Еком the letter of an architect received by us the other 
day we take out the following as expressing the opinion of 
one thoroughly competent to judge the distinctive qualities 
which make architecture a living art:—“ I was at —— 
the other day, and took the opportunity of seeing Chester 
on the way. Anything so beautiful and entirely in keeping 
with the best examples of ancient domestic work than Mr. 
jens Douglas’s St. Werburgh Street I have never seen. 

{ 13 so daringly elaborate, and yet absolutely satisfying; 
and I should imagine there is no modern street in existence 
that can compare with it in any way. I saw other work 
of his, equally charming, around and about Chester. The 
Chester people, I was glad to find, fully appreciate all he 
has done to maintain the traditions of the city, and are 
rightly proud of him and his work." 


We hear that a new appointment is about to be created 
on the staff of the London County Council—that of 
aasistant superintending architect, with a salary of £800 
per annum. It is stated that it has been found necessary— 
owing to the large increase of work which the architect's 
department is obliged to cope with—to reorganise the staff, 
and the appointment in question is one of the results of 
such reorganisation. 


THE conference settlement in the plasterers' dispute has 
been confirmed by the vote of the members of the National 
Association of Operative Plasterers. The plebiscite shows 
an overwhelming majority in favour of the resolutions 
agreed to at the conference of the 3oth of May, thoughit 

- is to be noted that only about 5,000 votes were recorded 
out of a membership of nearly 12,000. Out of the 5,000, 
however, 4,559 declared in favour of accepting the 
amended rules. The operatives resumed work on Moaday, 
and, though possibly the building trade has suffered less 
than usual by reason of the dispute, still both masters 
and men must have suffered considerable loss. 


MEANWHILE there is a great strike in progress in the 
Danish building trade. Indeed it is reported that owing 
to the magnitude and seriousness of the lock-out attempts 
are being made to induce the Crown Prince of Denmark 
to offer his mediation. Representations have also been 
made to the German associations of employers, with a 
view, it is stated, of inducing them not to give employ- 
ment to any Danish workman during the lock-out. 


Тнк annual business meeting of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association was held on the 6th inst., the president, Mr. 
George S. Hill, A.R.I.B.A., in the chair. The business 
of the evening comprised the reading of the secretaries, 
treasurer's, and librarian's reports, which were adopted, 
and the election of new office-bearers for the ensuing ses 
sion. The following gentlemen were elected to office:— 
President, Mr. John Fairweather, A.R.I.B.A.; уісе- 
presidents, Mr. Chas. E. Whitelaw, Mr. Wm. |. Blain; 
secretaries, Mr. Alex. Wingate, Mr. Thos. y: 
treasurer, Mr. Walter S. Tucker; librarian, Mr. Andrew 
Rollo; general committee — Messrs. Geo. S. Hill, 
A.R.I.B.À.; Jas. Lochhead, A.R.I.B.A.; Alex. M'Gibbon, 
A.R.I.B.A. ; Jas. M'Kissack, Alex. Davie, Wm. Vickers, 
Wm. 5. Lukeman, and Robert J. Walker. А vote of 
thanks to the retiring president,| Mr. Geo. S. Hill, con- 
cluded the business. 
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Tar very useful association—the Art for Schools Associ- 
ation—continues its beneficient career with much success- 
fulenergy. The report of the year's progress submitted 
at the annual meeting on Friday last shows that there has 
been a steady increase in the supply of schools with 
pictures. Last year there were 3,756 pictures sold ; with 
one exception a larger number than those sold in any 
previous year. During the fifteen years of its existence 
the association has caused the sale of some 44,000 
pictures. 


Тнв Election Committee of the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers (Incorporated) met on the 7th inst., when the 
following members were elected :—Fellows : Н. А. Chad- 
wick, Durban, Natal; J. V. B. Collie, Cape Town. 
Associates: E. Box, Betsy Heath; W. Jenkinson, 
Worsley, Manchester; E. E. Rice, Teddington; H. T. 
Sidwell, Herne Bay ; J. Whelan, Dublin. 


Mr. C. E. Сыттом, A.M.I.C.E., of London and Selhurst, 
has been called in to investigate and report upon the causes 
of the exceedingly insanitary condition of Chingford 
Hatch, Essex. We await the result with interest, as we 
remember the good work Mr. Gritton effected at Bristol in 
a somewhat similar case some years ago. 


Тиек Leeds Corporation Sanitary Committee have lately 
required privies and pail closets to be converted into either 
trough closets or water-closets. They have now, however, 
passed a resolution insisting upon water-closets. Between 
600 and 700 pail closets, which are still tolerated in the 
City, will therefore have to disappear ; and in due course, 
it is expected, the remaining two or three thousand privies 
will be abolished. 


THERE 15 now open at the Imperial Institute an exhibition 
of work undertaken by candidates at the technological and 
manual training examinations held by the City and Guilds 
of London Institute. The exhibition includes examples 
of plumbers-joiners’, painters’ and joiners’ work, which 
all show a considerable amount of manual skill and dex- 
terity. But in all those branches which admit of any 
individual exercise of artistic faculty or taste we cannot 
say the exhibition is a success. Tradition and precedent, 
and that too of the most ordinary and inartistic type, 

revail, which suggests to one's mind the idea that success 
in manual skill is the chief aim of the Institute's teaching 
to the exclusion of the encouragement of artistic training. 
Apart from this evident lack one cannot but feel that the 
Institute is accomplishing a most necessary and important 
work with much apparent success. 


À RECORD price for engravings was obtained on Tuesday 
at Christie's, a complete set of '* The Cries of London,” 
after F. Wheatley, К.А., finely printed in colours, with 
good margins (including the scarce altered plate 
of ‘Ginger Bread"), selling for /850 ros. “Mrs. 
Michael Angelo. Taylor as Miranda," after J. Hoppner, 
by W. Ward — first state — was knocked down for 
245 IOS. 


—————À 


Tue Parish Chureh of St. Mary, Stratford, Bow, has been 
reopened this week after being closed for upwards of two 
years for necessary repairs and restoration under the 
direction of Messrs. W. A. Hills & Son, architects. As 
to the historical part of the church, Sir Walter Besant in 
his book “ London ” writes : —** It was formerly the church 
of a nunnery founded at Stratford-le Bow by William the 
Conqueror; it was augmented by Stephen, enriched by 
Henry II. and Richard I., and lasted till the Dissolution.” 
The church remained a chapel of ease to Stepney until 
1719, when it was consecrated as the parish church. A 
new roof has now been provided to the nave while the 
gable roof of 1755 has practically been renewed. The 
brick gable has been rebuilt, but the old timbers hs ve been 
left. The tower is now the only part of the church to be 
repaired, and before that can be done a sum of about 
£1,800 must be collected. | 
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Tue London County Council decided on Tuesday to 
acquire a site in Clerkenwell Road, at a cost of £200,000, 
for re-housing 3,000 people who will be displaced by the 
new street from Holborn to the Strand. 


THE question as to the practicability of constructing a 
shallow underground electric tramway from Westminster, 
via Parliament Street, Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside, to 
the Bank, and thence to the terminus of the North 
Metropolitan Tramways Company at Finsbury Pavement, 
is to be considered by the Highways Committee of the 
London County Council. 


A BUILDER was summoned at the West London Police 
Court last Friday at the instance of the London County 
Council for using mortar—in the construction of walls of 
three houses—not composed of materials required by the 
by-laws of the London County Council. In support of the 
case it was stated that the mortar contained 13 per cent. 
of earthy matter, and out of seven samples only one was 
found correct. For the defendant it was urged that the 
walls were well built for that class of work. Several sam- 
ples taken on behalf of the defendant were described as 
very fair mortar, with the exception of two, which did not 
come up to the requirements of the by-law. The magis- 
trate came to the conclusion that it was not a case to order 
the walls to be taken down. Acting upon the candid 
opinion of the analyst for the defendant that two of the 
samples did not come up to the requirements, he imposed 
a penalty of £5, with ten guineas costs. The magistrate 
expressed an opinion that the County Council were justified 
in drawing attention to the mortar used in the construction 
of buildings. | 


THE amounts paid by the Corporation of London last year - 


out of their funds, which would otherwise have had to be 
met from the rates, were as follows :—Police force, 


£34,958; magistracy, prison lunatics, &c., £23,275; ' 


maintenance of London, Southwark, Blackfriars, and the 


Tower bridges, £22,514 ; Library and Art Gallery, £8,335 ; ' 


sanitary expenses (Port of London), 46,705; Freemen's 
Orphan Schools, £5,441; boys’ and girls’ schools, £5,692 ; 
Guildhall School of Music, /2,565; and Epping Forest, 


West Ham Park, and open spaces, £7,097—or іп all 


£116,580. Тһе interest on loans for the construction of 
bridges was £35,766 last year. 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
BY R. BROWN, JUN. 


ANEUIL HALL—the '* Cradle of Liberty "—one of 
Boston's historic monuments, is undergoing extensive 
renovations, with a view to rendering it less liable to 
destruction by fire, and to preserve it. The interior has 
been practically gutted out and iron construction put in 
place of wood, in columns, roof, floors, and elsewhere. We 
presume that all the old work, in the way of interior finish, 


will be restored. The ground floor of this building under 


the hall is used as a meat market, and a fire-proof floor 
now takes the place of the old timber floor. 


А new roof is being placed on the Old South Meeting 
House, another of Boston's historical buildings. It was 
found that the old timbers showed signs of weakness, and 
after some consideration the association decided to make 
the alterations. Messrs. Winslow & Wetherell are the 
architects, and Professor Swain, of the Institute of 
Technology, designed the new iron roof trusses. Тһе cost 
of the work will be about 10,000 dollars. 


THE new building for the Massachusetts Historical - 


Society is completed. Messrs. Wheelwright & Hasen 
were the architecte. The іпізгіот decorative work was by 
Mr. Elmer E. Garnsey, a decorative painter. 


On the high part of Beacon Street, hotel and office build- 
ings are in process of construction. This new building is 
by Messrs. Peabody & Stearns, architects. It isofa light- 
coloured freestone and light brick, and makes a marked 
contrast with the Unitarian Association building along- 
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side, which is in a different style of architecture, built of a 
reddish freestone, and much less in height than its new 
neighbour. Both buildings are by the same architects, 
but there has been no attempt to make any harmony be- 
tween them, and as a result the general effect of the street 
architecture suffers. We may expect still more of a jumble 
when the Women’s Club building, which is to adjoin 
them is built. Оп the opposite side. of the street 
another building, from the designs of Andrew Jacques & 
Rantoul, will soon be commenced, 


Tug Massachusetts Horticultural Society have taken 
preliminary steps towards erecting a new building on the 
Back Bay district, А city residence will be built for Mr. 
E. C. Swift, in Beacon Street, at a cost of about 200,000 
dollars. Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, of New York, are 
the architects, It is reported that a residence for Mrs. 
John L. Gardner will be built in the Back Bay tens, with 
a reception-room 150 feet long. In contrast with this, 
report has it that Boston may have а “ Poor Man’s Hotel,” 
where board may be had at Jittle cost, following the idea 
of the famous ‘ Mills’ Houses " Nos. 1 and 2. 


In the competition for the Rotch Travelling Studentship, 
Mr. L. W. Pulsifer was the successful candidate. There 
were three competitors, who for two weeks were engaged 
upon the elaboration of their projects. The subject was а 
design for the proposed buildirg for the Horticultural 
Society. Mr. William L. Mowll stood next in merit, and 
to him is given a prize of 75 dollars, the gift ofthe Boston 
Society of Architects. The committee consider the com- 
petition this year has been one of the closest since the 
scholarship was founded. The drawings of the three 
competitors are now on exhibition at the rooms of the 
Boston Architectural Club for two weeks. 


Амомс recent architectural publications may be noted a 
work on “ The Georgian Period,” issued by the “American 
Architect and Building News Company." This illustrates 
by measured drawings many local buildings of the Colonial 
period, and also examples from old houses in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 


ANOTHER work, published by Bates & Guild Co., entitled 
“ English Country Houses," contains one hundred plates, 
reproduced from photographs. With the increasing interest 
in English domestic architecture, this work is sureto have 
a large sale. 


Мк. C. Howarp WALKER, who is now abroad, has been 
commissioned by the trustees of the library to purchase 
photographs of German architecture during his visit to 
that country. 


A REPLICA in marble of the well-known Chantrey bust of 
Sir Walter Scott was recently placed in the Boston Public 
Library. 

А RECENT fire in a part of our wooden suburbs, called 
‘‘ Brighton,” has had the effect of calling attention to the 
dangers of conflagration, surrounded as we are by such 
combustible kind of buildings. A writer in the local Press 
says :—'* Frequent attempts have been made to very 
materially enlarge the building (fire) limits, and these have 
almost as frequently encountered indifference or positive 
opposition. The city learns slowly, and through the 
discipline of suffering." 


As a relief to our street traffic an elevated road is being 
built, the apparent progress being somewhat slow. Соп- 
siderable comment was made when the company placed an 
order for rails with Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co., of London. 
The managers bought at 44 dollars a ton, what in this 
country costs 66 dollars. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 
Tue Architectural Exhibition which opened on May 
22nd is one of the finest ever held in this city. It 
is under the auspices of the Boston Architectural Club 
and the Boston Society of Architects. The gallery 
at the St. Botolph Club-House is only of moderate 
size, but, by a judicious selection and careful arrangement 
on the part of the committee, a large number of architec- 
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tural works are here represented. The endeavour 
evidently has been to represent architecture and not pictorial 
drawings of architecture. То this end a great part of the 
exhibit consists of photographs from executed work. While 
by this means the effect of colour is lost, the forms and 
details of the buildings and the effects of light and shade 
are rendered in a fairly true and honest way in a medium 
which gives no exhibitor much advantage over another. 
In addition to what may be classed as distinctly architec- 
tural work, the exhibition contains some illustrations of 
furniture, of landscape gardening— or landscape architec. 
ture as it is sometimes called— and there is even a collec- 
tion of photographs of curious old tombstones. If the aim 
of the management had been to illustrate modern American 
architecture only, then much additional space could have 
been gained by the exclusion of other work. 

Many of the important works are illustrated in the 
catalogue, which, by the way, is bound in heavy boards 
and can hardly be called a ‘‘ pocket edition ”! It will be 
much valued hereafter as a record of the exhibition. Тһе 
catalogue contains an “ Apologue” and two short, but 
pointed essays, on architecture—by Mr. C. H. Walker and 
Mr. Н. L. Warren respectively —which will appeal power- 
fully to the layman, an appeal which will be forced on 
him still more when he takes in the whole ensemble 
of the exhibition. The modern work to a certain extent 
can be contrasted with the old, and modern American 
work with modern British work, as a good part of the east 
wall is taken up with drawings from British architects. 
We confidently expect great educational results from this 
exhibition. 

To note and review in detail is impossible in this brief 
article. Speaking generally, there is no work which stands 
out pre-eminently as great or original. Мог wasthis to be 
expected. We have to be thankful that in the past ten 
years or so, the expression of architecture has been to 
follow closely on old forms, and while we may have lost 
a certain amount of originality, our architecture is more 
consistent and grammatical, and we have been saved from 
many monstrosities. 

From Philadelphia comes an interesting exhibit, show- 
ing—in the domestic architecture— some English influence. 
The exteriors are better than the interiors, which latter, 
in some cases, seem lacking in breadth, an effect perhaps 
heightened by too much ** house furnishing ” for which the 
architect is not always responsible. 

The work of Mr. Ogden Codman, jun., of New York (for- 
merly of Boston), is confined to interiors and furniture and 
is illustrated by many admirable drawings in colour, and 
by some large photographs, which are the highest of their 
class. His work follows the prevailing tashion for French 
of the Louis XIV., XV. and XVI. periods, and is about 
as perfect a translation of these styles, in proportion and 
technique, as can be imagined. 

Among the British exhibitors may be named Messrs. 
G. F. Bodley & T. Gardner, Messrs. Ernest George & 
Yates. К. 5. Lorimer (Edinburgh), Mervyn Macartney, 
Beresford Pite, A. H. Skipworth, E. P. Warren, J. 
Leonard Williams, and Е. С. Eden. The drawings they 
exhibit are chiefly of church and domestic architecture. 
Professor Norton, of Cambridge, has loaned a drawing by 
Samuel Prout and another by John Ruskin. 


THE R.I.B.A. ELECTIONS. 


N Monday evening last, at the business meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the results of 
the annual elections were announced. 


THE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT.— William Emerson. 

Vicg-PRESIDENTS.—John McKean Brydon, William 
Milner Fawcett, M.A.Cantab., Е.5.А., Henry Louis 
Florence, Edward Augustus Gruning. 

Hon. SECRETARY.— Alexander Graham, F.S.A. | 

MEMBERS oF CounciL.—Frank Thomas Baggallay, 
Thomas Blashill James Brooks, John James Burnet, 
A.R.S.A. (Glasgow), William Douglas Caróe, М.А. 
Cantab., F.S.A., Thomas Edward Collcutt ; John Alfred 
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` Gotch, F.S.A. (Kettering), Edwin Thomas Hall, Henry 
Thomas Hare; Edward William Mountford, Beresford 
Pite, John Slater, В.А., Lond., Richard Phené Spiers, 
F.S.A., Henry Heathcote Statham, Leonard Stokes, Sir 
John Taylor, K.C.B., Paul Waterhouse, М.А. Oxon., 
Aston Webb, А.К.А., F.S.A. 

ASSOCIATE-MEMBERS OF CouncıL,— James Sivewright 
Gibson, Henry Vaughan Lanchester. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED Societies. — David 
Barclay (Glasgow Institute of Architects), Robert Isaac 


Bennett (Manchester Society of Architects), James Crocker : 


Devon and Exeter Architectural Society), Thomas Drew, 
.H.A. (Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland), 
Robert Evans (Nottingham Architectural Society), Charles 
Busteed Fowler (Cardiff, South Wales, and Monmouth- 
shire Architects! Society), William Glover (Northern 
Architectural Association, Albert Edwin Sawday 
(Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects), 
Joseph Smith (Sheffield Society of Architects). 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION (London).—George Halford Fellowes Prynne. 


* 


Тнв STANDING COMMITTEES. 


At the same meeting the following members were 
declared duly elected to serve on the Standing Committees 
for the ensuing year of office : — 

Акт STANDING COMMITTEE.—Fellows.— John Macvicar 
Anderson, F.R.S.E., James Brooks, John McKean Brydon, 
William Douglas Caróe, М.А., F.S.A., Ernest George, 
Henry Thomas Hare, Edward William Mountford, Henry 
Heathcote Statham, Alfred Waterhouse, R.A.. LL.D., 
William Young. Associates—Robert Shekleton Balfour, 
James Sivewright Gibson, Henry Vaughan Lanchester, 
Andrew Noble Prentice, William Henry Romaine-Walker, 
John William Simpson. 

LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. — Fellows. — John 
Bilson, Henry Louis Florence, Alexander Graham, F.S.A., 
Benjamin Ingelow, oe Tavenor Perry, William Alfred 
Pite, Sydney Smirke, Richard Phené Spiers, F.S.A., 
Henry Heathcote Statham, Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon. 
Ass octates— Arthur Smyth Flower, M.A.Oxon, F.S.A. 
ү Humphreys ae B.A.Lond., Andrew Noble 

rentice, Ravenscroft Elsey Smith, Leslie Waterhouse, 
M.A.Cantab., Percy Scott Worthington, M.A.Oxon. 

PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE.— Fellows. — Thomas 
Batterbury, Samuel Flint Clarkson, Thomas Harris, 
George Hubbard, Alexander Henry Kersey, Joseph Doug- 
lass Mathews, Walter Hilton Nash, Berestord Pite, James 
Osborne Smith, Edmund Woodthorpe, М.А. Oxon. Asso- 
ciates,— William H. Atkin-Berry, Charles Henry Brodie, 
Herbert Hardwicke Langston, Sydney Perks, Augustus 
William Tanner, William Henry White. 

SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. — Fellows. — Lewis 
Angell, M.Inst.C.E., Delissa Joseph, Hampden William 
Pratt, John Salmon Quilter, Herbert Duncan Searles- 
Wood, Percival Gordon Smith, Alfred Saxon Snell, Lewis 
Solomon, William Charles Street, Benjamin Tabberer. 
Associates, — Sydney Benjamin Beale, Henry William 
Burrows, Max Clarke, Bernard John Dicksee, Matthew 
Garbutt, Assoc.- M.Inst.C. E., Charles Henman. 

The Hon. Auditors for the past official year, Messrs. 
Zeph-King and Frederick William Marks, were re-elected 
for the ensuing year. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. MARTIN'S KNOWLE, AND SCHOOL CHAPEL 
AT HORFIELD. 
H. DARE BRYAN, ARCHITECT, BRISTOL. 


T is something of a revival of Gothic to find such inter- 
esting work as that submitted by Mr. Dare Bryan in 
two recent competitions, which we illustrate to-day. These 


designs serve to show that some fresh interest may be 


obtained even in so hackneyed a subject as modern 
Gothic. It is some time since we saw designs of such 
excellent quality in competitive work of this sort. 
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SEQUEL TO THE PLYMOUTH STREET 
IMPROVEMENT COMPETITION, 


OME particularly interesting discussion took place at a 
meeting of the Plymouth Corporation held on Monda 

last, relative to the appointment of Mr. H. T. Buckland, 
of Birmingham, as architect for the Tavistock Road re- 
building scheme. Тһе Special Works Committee reported 
having engaged Mr. Buckland to superintend the execution 
of his design in connection with the buildings to be erected 
in Tavistock Road, and to supply tracings of plans for the 
purposes of builders, at a fee of four guineas per site. Mr. 
Law moved confirmation of the minute, and mentioned that 
the architect's fee would be paid by the town. Mr. Eyre 
asked whether it was not customary forthe builder to pay 
the architect's fee, and not the town. 

Mr. M. A. Bazeley (architect) proposed the reference 
of the minute back to the committee. It was never un- 
derstood at any time that plans should be supplied to the 
purchasers of sites in Tavistock Road. It was always 
clearly understood that only the elevation should be given, 
and that the plans should be sacred, so that purchasers 
of sites could go to any architect they liked for rofes- 
sional advice. At the last meeting of the Special Works 
Committee the matter was sprung upon them as a thing 
which was cut, dried, and settled, for the clerk simply 
reported that he wanted to have fixed the fees to be paid 
forthe plans. Не opposed it, and was told it was no good 
doing so, because the plans were promised at the auction. 
By whose authority were the plans promised? It wasa 
great injustice to the architectural profession, which was 
entitled to protection equally with other classes. Mr. 
Bazeley was understood to complain that he was snubbed 
in committee. Mr. Colwill seconded. 

The Town Clerk demurred to the statement that the 
matter was cut and dried. It was submitted to the com- 
mittee for consideration, and for.adoption or rejection. On 
the suggestion of the Plymouth architects, before they 
declined to compete, a clause was inserted in the con- 
ditions and instructions to competing architects, stating 
that it was proposed only to exhibit publicly the elevation 
of the whole facade. When the premium had been awarded 
the question arose as to the exhibition of the plans, and 
he advised the committee that they could not be exhibited 
without the architect’s consent. Mr. Buckland was 
applied to for his consent, and gave it, and the plans were 
publicly exhibited, so that unscrupulous persons, if they 
were so minded, could have traced the plans. When 
the sale took place they tied the purchasers to the 
elevation and plans, in consequence of the experience 
derived in Old Town Street, where the plans 
and elevation had been raised to the detriment of the ap- 
pearance of the street. The question was raised at the 
sale as to whether the builders would be permitted to take 
tracings of the plans as well as the elevation. Not having 
in his mind the distinction between elevation and plans, 
he (Mr. Ellis) asked the surveyor whether they would be 
allowed that permission, and the surveyor said “ Yes." 
He therefore replied in the affirmative. The plans were, 
accordingly traced, but Mr. Buckland interposed, and said. 
they had no right to part with his property in that way. 
Finally, Mr. Buckland agreed to supply the tracings and 
supervise the work for a fee of four guineas per site, and the 
committee agreed to it. They could not deprive Mr. 
Buckland of his plans without paying for them, and it 
would be a distinct breach of faith to give builders the 
power to take advantage of the labour of competitors. For 
the mistake made at the sale he asked the Council to blame 
him, if anyone should be blamed. 

Replying to Mr. Jackson, the Town Clerk said tbere 
was nothing to prevent any builder, after getting the 
tracings, submitting any modifications he thought desir. 
able. Then all the superintending architect would have to 
do would be to say whether the plans harmonised with the 
general scheme. 

Mr. Page suggested that the Corporation got higher 
prices for the land because of the announcement at the 
sale that tracings of the plans would be supplied, and the 
Town Clerk said that undoubtedly was so. 

Mr. Bazeley's amendment was negatived, and the: 
minute passed by a large majority. 
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ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM AND 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL ОҒ ART. 


HE annual general meeting of this institution was held 
T . on the 8th inst. at the museum, Tufton Street, Dean's 
ard, Westminster. The president (the Duke of West- 
minster) was announced to preside, but was detained at 
the House.of Lords, and Mr. J. P. Seddon, Е.К.Т.В.А., a 
member of the council, took the chair. 

The report stated that during the year the new class- 
rooms added to the museum on the south side had been 
completed, furnished, and occupied, and had been found 
extremely useful. Тһе results of the examinations held in 
1808 were, on the whole, very satisfactory. In 1897 the 
. number of candidates from the Westminster School of Art 
who were presented in the most advanced subject—draw- 
ing from the life—was 61, of whom only two failed. It 
was scarcely to be expected that this remarkable result 
could be repeated, but in 1898 there were 64 candidates іп 
the same subjects, and again only two failed, which showed 
that the preportion of failures in the subject mentioned 
was only one In 30 for the school, as compared with one in 
four for the whole of the United Kingdom. In the national 
competition also the work sent up from the school of art 
was more than usually successful, six students having 
obtained prizes, шей а gold medal, which was 
awarded to Mr. H. J. Strutt for modelling. Notwithstand- 
ing the heavy and exceptional expenditure of the last two 
years the finances of the institution were іп a satisfactory 
condition ; but £375 of the loan of £ 500 from the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Council towards 
the enlargement of the school of art remained to be 
paid off. 

The report and statement of accounts were adopted, and 
on the motion of Mr. J. H. Pollen, seconded by Mr. C. F 
Hayward, the Duke of Westminster was re-elected presi- 
dent of the institution for the ensuing year. The vice- 
presidents were also re-elected, with the addition of the 
name of Sir A. Blomfield, A.R.A. The council were next 
reappointed, after which Sir Wyke Bayliss, president of 
the Royal Society of British Artists, read a paper entitled 
“Тһе Bogey іп the Studio: an Address to Art Students 
on the Questions of the Day." Тһе hall was well filled by 
students, and at the conclusion of the address a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer on the motion of 
Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A. 


BRITISH ARCHZEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE concluding meeting of the session was held on the 
T 7th inst, Mr. Thomas Blosbill, hon. treasurer, іп the 
chair. Mr. Hornblower exhibited a fine Roman cameo 
dug up in Worship Street at a depth of 18 ft., also some 
Flemish and other pottery found in Curtain Road, Shore- 
ditch, at a depth of 8 ft., in excavating for foundations of 
a new factory. Mrs. Day exhibited an original description 
of the “First aerial voyage in England,” by Vincent 
Lemardi in 1784. 

Mrs. Pears contributed some notes upon a curious dis- 
covery recently made оп the Scarisbrock Estate, in 
Martin Mere, between Southport and Rufford. This 
consisted of a canoe, or “dug out." Тһе canoe is 16 ft. 
6in.over all, the greatest breadth being 4ft., the inside 
width 3 ft. 9 in. ; itis made out of the trunk of an oak tree. 
The wood having warped at the stern, а boomerang- 
shaped piece of wood has been used to hold it together 
with wooden pegs. This remedy apparently failed, and a 
sheet of lead about the thickness of а sixpence was placed 
over the warp and attached with pegs or nails, which, 
from the analysis of the dust from the peg holes appear 
tohave been of iron. The vessel was discovered whilst 
ploughing, and the obstacle to the plough was thought at 

rst to have been a stump, buton carefully digging away 
the soil the canoe was unearthed. It was lying slightly 
on one side and tilted upwards. The position in which it 
ya found was about 200 yards from the old bank of the 

e. Ä 

Mrs. Collier read a paper “Оп the Chäteaux and 
Domestic Dwellings of France іп Medieval Times," which 
was profusely illustrated by drawings, photographs, and 
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engravings. A paper “Оп Ancient Customs," by Mr. 
Andrew Oliver was read by the author anda short paper 
contributed by Dr. Russell Forbes, in continuation of his 
account of the discoveries in the Forum at Rome, was 
read by Mr. Patrick, hon. sec. 


—€—MÁ I 
THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


HE preliminary programme of the eighteenth con 
T to be held in Southampton, on August do t 
September 2nd, has now been issued. The president of 
the congress is Sir W. Н. Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S., Pres. 
Inst.C.E. Mr. Malcolm Morris, F.R.C.S.Edin., M.R.C.S. 
Eng., will deliver the lecture to the congress, and Bailie 
J. Dick, J.P., chairman of the Health Committee, Glasgow, 
will deliver the popular lecture. Excursions to places of 
interest in connection with sanitation will be arranged for 
those attending the congress. A conversazione will be 
fiven by the Mayor (Coun. С. A. E. Hussey). It appears 
rom the programme that over 300 authorities, including 
several County Councils, have already appointed delegates 
to the congress, and, as there are also over 2,200 members 
and associates in the institute, there will probably be a 
large attendance in addition to the local members of the 
congress. 

In connection with the congress, a Health Exhibition 
of apparatus and appliances relating to health and domestic 
use will be held as a practical illustration of the application 
and carrying out of the principles and methods discussed 
at/the meetings; it not only serves this purpose but also 
an important one in diffusing sanitary knowledge among a 
large class who do not attend the other meetings of the 
congress. 

The congress will include three general addresses and 
lectures. Three sections meeting for two days each, deal. 
ing with (1) Sanitary Science and Preventive Medicine, 
presided over by Sir Joseph Ewart, M.D., F.R.C.P., J.P.; 
(2) Engineering and Architecture, presided over by James 
Lemon, M.Inst.C. E., F. R.I.B.A. ; (3) Physics, Chemistry, 
and Biology, presided over by Prof. Percy F. Frankland, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.R.S. Eight special conferences: Muni- 
cipal Representatives, presided over by Ald. T. Walton, 

.P., chairman of the Health Committee, Southampton; 
ort Sanitary Authorities, Millar Wilkinson, chairman 
Port of London S.A.; Medical Officers of Health, pre. 
sided over by Mr. T. Orme Dudfield, M.D., L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S.; Medical Officers of Schools, presided over by 


Mr. С. С. Shelly, M.A., M.D. ; Engineers and Surveyorsto . 


County and other Sanitary Authorities, presided over by 
Mr. E. Purnell Hooley, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.; Veterinary 
Inspectors, presided over by Mr. W. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S.; 
Sanitary Inspectors, presided over by Mr. C. MacMahon, 
chief sanitary inspector, Torquay; Domestic Hygiene, 
presided over by Mrs. Patey. 


ڪڪ 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


HE annual dinner of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health was held on the 7th inst., the president, Pro- 
fessor William К. Smith, being in the chair. Among 
those present were the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Lister, Lord Kelvin, Lord E. Fitzmaurice, M.P., Viscount 
Powerscourt, the Astronomer. Royal, Sir William Broad- 
bent, Sir Dyce Duckworth, Sir Michael Foster, Sir 
George Kekewich, Sir James Crichton Browne, Sir William 
Turner, Sir J. R. Andrew Clark (chairman of the council) 
and Dr. Downes (Local Government Board). 

The health of Lord Lister, the Harben gold medallist 
for 1899, was proposed by the chairman, who presented 
him on behalf of the institute with a certificate of honorary 
membership. Lord Lister in response commented on the 
great development in recent years of the study of bacterio- 
logy and the consequent efforts to combat the great 
scourge of tubercular disease. Sir D. Duckworth pro- 
posed “ The Public Health Service," Lord E. Fitzmaurice 
responding. The Mayor of Blackpool also replied, pro- 
mising the members а hearty welcome on the occasion of 
their forthcoming congress at Blackpool. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, who proposed “ Тһе 
Royal Institute of Public Health," said he spoke as one 
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of those who were perpetually participating in benefits 
such as the institute conferred upon the public, who 
frequently did not know that they were receiving them. 
People lived longer and were able to work longer. He 
thanked Lord Lister especially for the fact that the in- 
troduction of antiseptic treatment had tended very largely 
to diminish the consumption of alcohol by surgical 


patients. The chairman replied. There were other 
toasts. | 

During the evening a letter signed by the president on 
behalf of the members was addressed to the Duke of 


Northumberland as president of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, conveying the cordial congratulations of 
the Royal Institute of Public Health to the Royal Insti- 
tution on the occasion of its centenary. Lord Kelvin, who 
undertook to convey the address to the Duke of Northum- 
berland, was presented with a certificate of honorary 
membership of the institute. 


ee ea 


TRADESMEN'S SIGNS.* 
By J. STARKIE GARDNER. 


HE medizval form of projecting sign, as pictured by 
Larwood and Hotten in their excellent book, was a 
carving in wood fixed within a hoop. The hoop was a very 
venerable and ancient affair, handed down from Pagan 
times. The ivy garland in honour of Bacchus, the so-called 
“bush” and the universal tavern emblem, required а 
backbone, and this backbone remained after the ivy had 
been stripped from it. Some ancient illustrations show 
that the tavern “ bush” became elaborated into a series 
of intersecting hoops, garlanded over, and surmounted by 
a crown of evergreens, perhaps additionally decorated with 
ribbons on gala days. From simple and pure to rich and 
fantastic is the order of progress in matters decorative, 
with set-backs when revulsion of feeling sets in. Тһе 
Jacks-in-the-Green, nearly the last and now almost ex- 
tinct survival of the old May-day revels, but which were 
quite common in my younger days, were merely tavern 
signs perambulating the streets —Jacks-in-the-ale-house— 
but the ale-house turned loose into the streets, attended by 
a motley crew of revellers. Sayings such as '* As wise as 
an owl in an ivy bush” show that the words tavern and 
bush were synonomous. When the mere “bush” no 
longer sufficed, the existing hoops were utilised to hold 
some badge. distinguishing the house, specifically distin- 
guishing badges being held to be de rigueur, garlanded and 
beribboned, it may be, on festival days. А George-in-the- 
Hoop is recorded as a tavern sign of the reign of Edward 
III. and others as Cocks or Hens “in-the-Hoop” аге 
mentioned in the time of Henry VI., and to these doubt- 
less the singular phrase “ Cock-a-hoop " is to be traced. 
Belonging to a much later period is the more sophisti- 
cated fashion of hanging out actual pictures illustrative or 
descriptive of the name of the house. These were set in 
richly worked frames, and often depended from very 
handsomely carved or worked bracketsor supports. There 
are vague traditions that pictures by such world-renowned 
masters as Holbein, Correggio, and Paul Potter have 
suffered the indignity of having been thus hung out to 
attract the passer-by. It is absolutely certain that paint- 
ings by celebrated English academicians, such as Hogarth, 
Wilson, Harlow, Morland, Old Chrome, David Cox, and 
others, have served this purpose. Some distinguished 
academicians, as Cipriani, Charles Cotton, Samuel Wall, 
and John Baker, really commenced their careers as sign- 
painters; and, if we may draw conclusions from the price 
of £500 paid for a picture of Shakespeare for a sign in 
Little Russell Street, Drury Lane, the profession was 
perhaps not a bad stepping-stone to more enduring honours 
— especially as those called in to paint the sign sometimes 
stayed to paint the apartment as well. The paintings of 
a room in the Pope's Head, Cornhill, deserved the en- 
comiums of the genial and observant Pepys ; and those of 
the Rose, near Temple Bar, of the more critical Walpole. 
Тһе great mart for the average pot-boiler sign kept in 
stock was Harp Alley, Shoe Lane, while a more recherche 
class could be commissioned from the coach-painter. In 
1762 an exhibition was held by a self-styled Society of 


| *Егот a paper read before the Society of Arts on the 3oth ult. and 


published іп the society's Journal, 
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Sign Painters, to which Hogarth, who fully entered into 
the joke, was a contributor. 

When picture signs were so popular and at times mag- 
nificent, the supports and frames which surrounded and 
suspended them were worthy of them. These were of carved 
wood or iron, or of both combined, gilded and painted, and 
sometimes so preposterously massive as to pull out the 
front of the house they adorned. А particularly ill-con- 
trived construction caused a front to fall out in St. Bride's 
Lane in 1:718, killing, with others, the King's jeweller 
and two ladies. A sign of the Three Queens in Clerken- 
well, on the other hand, was so firmly built in that, 
when ordered to be removed, in 1764, it cost £200 to 
take down. Among the many large and elaborate 
constructions London could boast of, those pre-eminent 
and reputed to be the largest were the signs of the 
Castle in Fleet Street and of the White Hart in South- 
wark. А Frenchman, by name Misson, visiting England 
in 1719, says that, though signs were kept small in Paris . 
by restraining influences from above, in London the 
jutted out so far as to touch each other, and to stretc 
right across the narrower streets to the opposite wall. 
Many, he remarks, with their painted and gilt iron 
supports, must have cost over roo guineas. Another 
Frenchman, travelling in England in 1764, saw nothing to 
chronicle on landing at Dover, except the enormous size 
of the public-house signs and the ridiculous magnificence 
of the ornaments with which they were overcharged. 
Every sign formed a triumphal arch, which crossed the 
streets. А picture of a particularly elaborate sign, that of 
the White Hart at Scole, in Norfolk, which cost in 1655 
£1,057, represents an immense arch with carved panels of 
deities and heraldry, crossing from the house and resting 
on a brick pier on the opposite side of the road. 

As a practical worker in iron, it may naturally be 
expected that I should show more partiality for the iron 
brackets which supported the signs than for any other 
part of the structure. This isin truth the case. When 
and where iron was first used for the purpose I do not 
know, and therefore shall not pretend to say, but probably 
the use dates well back into the middle ages. Illustrations 
of iron sign-brackets occur in the design books of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. That such a renowned architect and 
designer as Jacques Androuet Du Cerceau should have 
thought it worth while to devote a page of illustrations, in 
his celebrated treatise on architecture to them, proves that 
so far back as the 16th century iron sign-brackets were 
esteemed as vehicles for artistic treatment. Тһе designs 
are in the taste of the day, simple and slightly inclining to 
the geometric, charmingly evolved by a refined ornamen- 
tist, but not by a practical iron-worker. The illustrations 
were published іп 1570. Тһе author lived in a house with 
the sign of the hoop, and the surname, Du Cerceau, “ of 
the Hoop," which afterwards became so famous, seems 
originally to have been a nickname, due to this circum- 
stance. The introduction of the human figure implies that 
smithing of the highest order was available, and probably 
that of France in the Renaissance has never been sur- 
passed. Next in point of date is the leaf from the treatise of 
a practical mechanic—Mathurin Jousse, who dates from 
La Fiéche, and wrote іп 1625. This is the earliest treatise 
on smithing extant, Тһе designs are crude and not par- 
ticularly well drawn. It must be remembered that the 
French in the second half of the /17th century, far from 
encouraging extensive signs in their streets, restricted them 
by law to very modest dimensions. Probably, for this 
reason, none of the great designers in France, who pub- 
lished such sumptuously illustrated books on ironwork, 
have cared to give any illustrations of sign-brackets. It 
was otherwise in England; however, at this time, as we 
have seen, for magnificence in the matter of signs was the 
order of the day. Nothing more elaborate can well be 
imagined than the three designs for sign-brackets comprised 
in Tijou's book, published towards the close of the 17th 
century. Tijou, it is known to most of you, was the 
designer and contractor for the ironwork at Hampton 
Court Palace, St. Paul's Cathedral, Chatsworth, and other 
places. Any smith present will, however, at once perceive 
that these designs could never have actually been carried 
out, or even drawn, by a practical man. They go far to 
prove, I may incidently remark, that Tijou was not himself 
a craftsman or expert, but merely a designer, whose 


| designs, moreover, required a very great deal of alteration 
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England, speaking according to my limited knowledge, 
older than t 


Marché du Vendredi at Bruges, from which still depends 
the model of a currycomb. Judging from the contem- 
porary font-cranes, which it greatly resembles in its 
‘details, it must date from about 1500. There are a few 
others in the Low Countries, preserved in museums, of 
almost equally early date—all, both sign and bracket, 
being solely of iron. In an a few of late Renais- 
sance date may stil exist, like the fine specimen 
now in the South Kensington Museum; but as in the 
Belgian, the vast majority are of the style of Louis XV., 
known as the Rococo. None appear to have been designed 
for hanging pictures, but only to include signs made of 
beaten iron or copper. Those designed to receive a huge 
representation of a key, the sign of the locksmith in 
Germany, are the most elaborate, serving to illustrate 
practically the skill of the craftsman seeking custom as well 
аз to decorate his abode. In France few sign-brackets 
seem to have survived the Revolution, and in Italy and 
Spain there are practically none. No signs exist 
in England which can in any way compare 
with the series of illustrations of those іп the 
Brussels and other museums abroad. We аге а law- 
abiding people, and allowed a clean sweep to be made of 
all our signs in the last century—scarcely an example 
remains dating farther back than 1762. With the sweeping 
law of that date all continuity and traditions of design 
were broken and never revived. Тһе few that now exist 
are unlike the older ones, merely rudely embelished stays 
and supports to hold a board with the name of the house 
painted on it. They are frankly utilitarian. Now and 
then we chance upon a more pretentious example, 
elaborated by some local talent, but they are uniformly of 
flimsy workmanship and destitute of any principles of 
design. Опе of the best examples is that at Mere, Wilts. 
There are others others at the Bull, Bruton; the George, 
Thame; the Black Swan, Frome. They are all rather 
timidly executed in the earlier part ofthecentury. Though 
so simple and late in date, village signs are often found in 
the travelling artist's sketch-book. They are certainly 
pleasing adjuncts to the village ale-house, and serve their 
purpose admirably. 

It may be debatable whether hanging signs should be 
permitted in our London streets or not. If well designed 
and not too numerous, they add a certain picturesqueness 
—especially in certain situations. So long as they cause 
no practical inconvenience or danger to the public it would 
seem supererogatory to prevent money being spent in the 
decoration of our not-over-beautiful thoroughfares, and to 
abrogate a privilege and custom that has, on and off, 
existed for several centuries. Тһе omnipotent London 
County Council not having as yet definitely decreed that 
no more signs shall be erected in London, I am enabled 
to add a few modern examples to my series of pictures 
both of other people's and my own productions. The place 
of honour in this series must, I think, be accorded to the 
sign at the bottom of St. James's Street, designed by Mr. 
De Wilde, once, I am pleased to think, on my own staff. 
It hangs high, but is very effective and well proportioned, 
and not inharmonious with the Norman Shaw building on 
which it is placed. An additional merit is that it is a 
pioneer, having been the first important sign put up in 
London during her present Majesty's reign. 

Another very striking sign is to be seen at Heath's, the 
hatter's, in Oxford Street, made by Messrs. Strode, from, I 
believe, the architect's design. Its merit is slightly lessened, 
in my eyes at all events, from the fact that it appears to 
some extent to have been inspired by the example just 
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given. Of signs made for public-houses, those for the 


Rising Sun in Tottenham Court Road and the Shades 
at Charing Cross are by my own firm, to the order of 
Messrs. Treadwell & Martin. Being my own offspring 
the less said about these the better. The most original 
and daring sign yet erected is undoubtedly that for the 
same architects, by my friend Mr. Shirley. It is quite 
alone and very quaint. The only fear I fave about it is 
that if many signs with so great a projection were erected 
in our streets, the privilege of putting up any at all might 
soon be abrogated. 


nn 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION 
AND GOODS DEPOT. 


AN interesting visit was made by the members and 

associates of the Society of Engineers on the 14th inst. 
to the London station and goods depöt of the Great 
Central Railway, Marylebone. 

The passenger station consists ofa brick and terra cotta 
building having a frontage of about 325 ft., and containing 
the booking hall, waiting rooms, refreshment rooms, cloak- 
room, parcel office, and other rooms with general offices 
overhead on the first and second floors. These rooms are all 
entered from the promenade, and the booking hall has also 
an entrance from the street, under a covered way which 
extends from the station to the hotel across the intervening 
roadway, which has a total width of до ft. Тһе promenade 
has а width of тоо ft. by about 250ft., and from it the 
various platforms and lines of rails extend northwards, 
The promenade, and the platforms and rails for a length 
of 500 Н., are roofed over with a steel roof glazed with 
Mellowes's glazing, and supported upon steel stanchions. 
None of the spans exceed soft. in width, and the total 
width at present roofed over for platforms and rails is 
155 ft. The company, however, owns the block of land 
lying to the west of the station, and between it and the 
new street called Harewood Avenue, for future extension 
by which the area of platforms and rail accommodation 
can be made double its present size. Тһе platforms from 
the hydraulic buffer stops to the north end are about 
1,000 ft. in length. Owing to the fact that in former years 
the sand and gravel on the site of the building had been 
excavated and the space filled in with refuse, the founda. 
tions of the station had to be carried down about 25 ft. 
below the platform level, and a basement was therefore 
constructed under the whole of the building. The portion 
under the refreshment rooms has been made available for 
kitchens, &c., in connection with that department. 

The goods depót is situate with a frontage on one of the 
new streets made by the company, and called Rossmore 
Road, and extends northwards therefrom. Тһе main 
building has a length of 384 ft. by a width of 255 ft., and 
is constructed of brick walls with steel stanchions and 
girders carrying the various floors internally. Тһеге are 
five floors, consisting of the basement, ground, and three 
upper floors. The ground floor is made at rail level, but 
trucks can be lowered into the basement by means of 
hydraulic wagon hoists. The whole of the machinery of 
cranes, hoists, traversers, capstans, &c., is worked by 
hydraulic power, and the building is lighted by electricity, 
the power and light being both provided from the hydraulic 
and electric power house belonging to the company in the 
vicinity. There is, in addition to the goods depót proper, 
a large vault area under the road approach, a considerable 
amount of roofing on the east, west, and sides of the build- 
ing, and a large range of goods offices, with messrooms, 
&c., for the men, fronting upon Lisson Grove, where the 
principal entrance to the goods yard and depót is situated. 
It will be noticed in regard to both passenger and goods 
lines that the level of rails has been so arranged that at 
each place they are at the proper level for the most con- 
venient access to the adjoining streets. 


Тнк committee appointed to carry out the erection of a 
memorial to the late Lord Napier and Ettrick have asked 
Mr. Macgillivray, A.R.S.A., to execute the work. Тһе 
memorial will take the form of a portrait bust in marble 
with architectural background, which will be built into 
the interior wall of the church at Ettrick. 
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SOME TESTS BY THE BRITISH FIRE PRE- 
VENTION COMMITTEE. 


"quo testing station of the British Fire Prevention 

Committee was again the scene of an important 
series of investigations on Wednesday afternoon, which 
were attended by Sir John Taylor (Н.М. Office of Works), 
and Mr. Alexander Siemens on behalf of the Council, Mr. 
H. H. Statham, for the members' testing sub-committee, 
and Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, for the executive. 

The strictly limited number of visitors was this time 
chiefly representative of the London County Council, Mr. 
Waterlow and Mr. Yates, chairmen of the Building Act 
and the Theatres Committees attending, with Mr. Riley, 
the architect, several officials from his department, Lieut. 
Sladen, of the M.B.F., and a number of district surveyors. 
The leading Government departments, with some of the 
great insurance offices, were again represented. 

The tests, which were conducted by Messrs. Max Clarke, 
F. Farrow, Ellis Marsland, F. Hammond, and E. Wood- 
thorpe, on behalf of the Executive, comprised :—1. А two 
anda half hours' test with a concrete floor, by the Colum- 
bian Fire-proofing Co., U.S.A., being the severest test so 
far applied by the committee to any floor. 2. A half hour 
test with a skylight of prisms by the British Luxfer Prism 
Zn 3. A three-quarters of an hour test with plain 

ectro-glazed casements by the same Syndicate. 4. An 
hour (comparative) test with an iron door and an armoured 
wood door. 

The reports describing the tests will be issued by the 
Executive in due course. 


A NEW FIRE-RESISTING PLASTER. 


E witnessed last Friday, at Willesden Green, some 
tests іп connection with а fire-resisting plaster just 
lately patented by Mr. H. Rous, 220, Edgware Road, 
London. The new po is composed of a combination 
of chemicals, including tungstate of soda, mixed with 
lime and a vegetable fibre, prepared in an ordinary pug- 
mill or mixer. Ä 
The great danger in ordinary so-called fireproof construc- 
tion is found to lie, for the most part, in the application 
of water to the burning mass. Materials that will resist 
fire will not always resist the combination of fire and water. 
One of the special features claimed for the new plaster is 
that it is not only fire-resisting, but the sudden application 
of cold water to it in the midst of flames does not affect 
it. It wil neither crack nor fly. The fire-resisting 
qualities of the plaster were well tested on Friday. An 
attempt was made to burn down a wooden hut built of 
deal quartering, and although the structure might have been 
better built for the p of affording a real test of the 
results of using the plaster, still the fire-resisting qualities 
of the material itself, were successfully demonstrated. 
After burning fiercely for half-an-hour or more the plaster 
on the outside was in no sense hot, and the top side of a 
slab left on a basket-fire of glowing coke was also com- 
paratively cool to the touch. Wood and iron coated with 


this plaster were successively subjected to intense heat, . 


yet in neither case were the materials so coated in any way 
affected by the heat. 

The wooden structure to which we have referred did not 
remain as intact as it might have done if greater care had 
been taken in its construction, though this did not affect 
the issue so far as the plaster itself was concerned, for this 
apparently completely resisted the action of the flames 
upon itself. Asa non-conductor of heat this new plaster 

omises well, and the uses to which it can be put besides 

uilding construction are very various, such, for instance, 
as covering boilers and steam pipes, lining fire-proof safes, 
and for walling round boiler rooms and refrigerating 
chambers. 

The plaster is somewhat softer and more friable than 
ordinary plaster, but it can be floated with Portland, 
Keene, or other cement, which will preserve the surface 
without injury to the non-conductive, fire-resisting quali- 
ties of the plaster beneath. Asregards consumption and 
cost of the material it may be mentioned that onecwt. of 
the plaster supplied in a plastic state will cover about 
30 square feet, 2 inch in thickness, and the cost of the 
material is at present something like twelve guineas a ton 
in London. = 
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MORE LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


T annual list of county improvements in respect of 

which the London County Council recommend 
Parliamentary powers should be sought next session com- 
prises six schemes, the estimated net cost of which is, 
deducting contributions, £ 1,297,000. 

The most important scheme is the propone extension of 
the Thames Embankment between the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Lambeth Bridge and the improvement of the 
district near Millbank. It is proposed that the course of 
Abingdon Street and Millbank Street shall be altered, that 
the new street, 70 ft. wide, shall start from a point which 
will involve the demolition of the corner house of Old 
Palace Yard and run thence diagonally to a point much 
nearer the end of Lambeth Bridge than at present. It is 
proposed further to purchase all the property between this 
ine and the river on the one side, and between it and the 
west of St. John's Church on the other side; to lay out the 


land between Millbank Street and the river as an addition : 


to the Victoria Tower garden ; and to lay out in a manner 
suitable for offices and residential houses, and with widened 


streets, the land between Millbank Street and St. John's ' 


Church. Ву the recoupment resulting from the alteration 
of the line of Millbank Street and from the acquisition of 


the property between the street and St. John's Church, it ` 
will, in the opinion of the committee, be possible to effect - 


this great improvement—to embank the river, to lay out 
the garden, to widen Millbank Street, and to widen the 


other streets up to St. John's Church, including a portion : 


of Horseferry Road— at a cost of £530,000, as compared 
with £ 306,000 for the imperfect and unsatisfactory scheme 
of merely widening the existing Millbank Street, and 
£498,000 for both widening and straightening the street. 

This estimate of £530,000 does not include the cost of 
altering the Abingdon Street block. This, the committee 
point out, is not absolutely essential to the main part of 
the scheme. It would be a great public improvement in 
itself and greatly improve the approach to the Victoria 
Tower and the Houses of Parliament, but in their opinion 
it is a matter which concerns the Government more than 
the Council. If carried out by the Council, it is estimated 
that the net cost would be £130,300. The committee 
propose, therefore, to leave this part of the scheme to be 
undeftaken by the Government, and to confine their 
specific proposals to the widening of Millbank Street and 
the embanking of the river. It is estimated that the pur- 
chase of property would involve an expenditure of 
£1,329,000 and the value of the recoupment would be 
£873,000, leaving the net cost £456,000, to which must be 
added about £74,000 for the cost of the works, making a 
total of £530,000. With regard to the question of contri- 
butions, the committee think that the Westminster Vest 
should contribute not less than £100,000. They accord- 
ingly recommend the Council to sanction application being 
made to Parliament for power to carry out the scheme, 
subject to the Government's agreeing to undertake the 
Abingdon Street portion of the scheme and to a contribu- 
tion of £100,000 from the Westminster Vestry.. The cost 
of rehousing the persons who would be displaced by this 
scheme is estimated at £50,000. There is no suggestion 
for an extensive levying of an improvement charge. 

Тһе second scheme is for the widening of Mare Street, 
Hackney, to 70 ft. between the. North London Railway 
and the Triangle. The totai net cost of this scheme is 

577,100, and it is recommended subject to a contribution 

om the Hackney Vestry of not morethan /125,000. The 
Vestry have already offered to contribute this sum. Тһе 
third scheme proposes to widen Goswell Road to 6o ft. 
between Upper Ashby Street and Great Sutton Street 
at a net cost of £209,500. It is only to be undertaken if 
the Vestries of St. Luke and Clerkenwellcontribute between 
them the sum of £20,000 towards the cost. Тһе fourth 
improvement is a widening of Nine Elms Lane to a 
maximum of бо ft. between Southampton Street West 
and Battersea Park Road. Тһе net cost of this scheme 
is £ 136,400, to which the Battersea Vestry are to contri- 
bute £15,000. Тһе fifth project deals with the Camber- 
well New Koad, which is to be widened between Warner 
Road and Camberwell Green at a net cost of £52,000, 
towards which the Camberwell Vestry аге їо contribute 
£5,000. The last improvement is a small widening in the 


Kentish Town Road. 
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NEW CENTRAL FIRE BRIGADE STATION 
AT'GLASGOW. 


T a cost of something like £66,000 new buildings for 
the Central Fire Brigade Station at Glasgow have 
een erected on a site formerly occupied by Newsome's 
Circus. This site covers something like three quarters of 
an acre of ground, one portion of which abuts upon 
I m Street, and the other on High Street. Тһе 
buildings comprise three main structures, each separate 
from the other. The one to Ingram Street, where the 
chief entrance is, has а facade 119 ft. long, and is four 
storeys in height extending backwards from the street 4oft. 
The buildings are Renaissance in character, and, as 
far as the upper storey, are constructed of polished 
Peterhead granite, and Dumfries red stone is used for the 
rest of the structure. The front, on the street level, has 
numerous arched openings. In the centre is the watch- 
room, an apartment 16 ft. square, where men will 
always be in waiting to receive alarms of fire. 

On the right is the machine or fire-engine room, 
measuring 46 ft. long by 36 ft. wide, and lined with 
marble and granite in courses. Behind this is what is 
known as the “running stable," where eight horses, 
in readiness for a ''turn out," will be kept. Above the 
engine-house is the “ duty-room," from which access is had 
to the floor below by means of trap doors, with brass rods 
extending to the street level. 

On the left of the central compartment is the general 
entrance to the administrative department, in passing 
through which everyone must come under the observation 
of the watchman on duty. The cther rooms on the street 
floor are occupied as an office, clue! officer's room, officers’ 
rooms, clerks’ room, «с. At the extreme left of the 
Ingram Street front is the private entrance to the chief 
officer's dwelling-house of ten apartments. There are also 
in the block two officers' houses of six rooms, one of five, 
and two other houses of three rooms. As showing how 
carefully the building has been planned, to add to con- 
venience of working, it may be mentioned that in addition 
to the stable already spoken of, there is another one where 
seven spare horses are kept, and that the fodder-room has 
been placed between the two stables to enable one man to 
attend to the wants of the animals in each of the stables. 

The second block of buildings, which faces the High 
Street, has shops on the street floor, with basements, 
which are quite separate from the fire establishment. The 
upper storeys are divided into 16 houses of three apart- 
ments, with bathrooms. Hot water is laid on throughout 
from a central boiler, and electric light will be furnished to 
the tenants. The elevation to High Street, whilst not so 
elaborate as the one in Ingram Street, is also of red sand- 
stone, and is pleasingly decorated. Тһе third block of 
buildings is across a courtyard. It is built of pressed 
terra-cotta brick, and contains workshops of various 
descriptions, and above are 15 dwelling-houses, each of 
two apartments, with bathroom, чи апа рапігу. 
Provision 15 made for drying the men's clothes when they 
return wet from a fire. There isa large general washing- 
house, fitted up with the same completeness as the public 
washing-houses of the city, with hydro-extractors and a 
drying room, and there is also a spacious laundry. А 
recreation room has been built, and there is a 
gymnasium, 56 ít. long by 24 ft. wide. A kitchen has 
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been fitted up so that the men in the duty-room can at any 
time cook their own food. At the south-west corner of the 
site a square tower go ft. high has been built to the 
canvas hose, and the top of the tower bas been made flat 
to receive the standards for the telephone and telegraph 
wires connecting the central office with the district offices, 
and the street and other fire alarms. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


HE reglazing of the roof of the Crystal Palace has been 

entrusted to Messrs. Mellowes & Co., of Sheffield and 

London (28, Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W.), on their 
“ Eclipse" patent imperishable system. 


In the ventilation of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
Glasgow, now in course of erection (Mr. James Chalmers, 
architect), Cousland’s ** Improved Climax " patent direct- 
acting invisible roof ventilators are being used, having 
been supplied by the Climax Ventilating & Heating Co. 
Limited, 93, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


— À——— 
JOTTINGS. 


T's London County Council has added another asylum 


to the long list it already possesses. The Council pur- 
chased in 1896 the Horton Manor estate, which is about 
two miles from Epsom, and is splendidly situated on the 
breezy Surrey uplands, at a cost of £40,000. The old 
manor house of the estate has been converted into a 
residence for the medical superintendent, two assistant 
medical officers, and others. The stables and coach-houses 
have been turned into a laundry. Adjoining the house, 
temporary buildings have been erected of wood, on brick 
foundations; the whole of these have been put up within 
the past twelve months, in order to cope with the rapidly 
increasing demands on the Council for more asylum 
accommodation. The asylum obtains an excellent water 
supply from its own artesian well. 


PLANS for the proposed new town hall, Batley, prepared by 
Messrs. W. Hanstock & Son, architects, of Leeds and 
Batley, are recommended for adoption. The estimated 
cost is {30.000 exclusive of the site, which is the property 
of the Corporation. ° 


A NEW church and schools or the Wesleyans is to be 
erected at Sheffield at a cost of some / 10,000. 


Tug Mersey Docks and Harbour Board intend to deepen 
the Alfred 100 ft. lock (Birkenhead) from 12 ft. to 17 ft. 
below the old dock sill, to alter the sills of the Alfred Dock 
Inner 100 ft. passage, and the Morpeth Dock west passage, 
and to provide additional .pumping machinery at the 
Wallasey Dock. The estimated cost of this work 15 
£51,000. It is stated that a further expenditure of 
£24,000 will be needed to complete the work. 


— n ——— 
NOTICES OF MEETINGS, 


Architectural Assoctation.—June 17th. Second summer 
visit to Gatton Park and Church. Meet at Charing Cross | 
clock tower at 2 p.m. July rst. Third summer visit te ' 
Pangbourne. Trains leave Paddington Station at 1.33 p.m. 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and County Engineers. 
— June 17th. Northern District Meeting at Whitehaven. 

eople's Palace Architectural Soctety.—June 16th, 3 p.m. 
Visit to Drapers’ Hall, E.C. | 

Socsety of Arts.—June 20th. Annual Conversazione at 

the Natural History Museum. 
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AT THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


have, we suppose, some sort of fascination for the 
ritish public; but it is nice also to feel in looking at a 
оше! window that it had not been set down, before it 
was made, at so much per foot! And if you go to the 
Grafton Galleries and have a good look at some of Tiffany’s 
windows, you can enjoy the exhilarating effect of glass 
` which was produced for the chief object of being beautiful. 
We have often, in these pages, called attention to the 
beauty of effect in natural coloured glass, and how, by the 
very slightest aid from painted work, results of extgeme 
beauty can be obtained by a skilful use of pot metal. 
Mr. Sowerby’s work at Gateshead years ago 
was а revelation of what could be done іп 
the simplest manner by means of naturally-coloured 
glass, and we certainly hoped at the time that we 
should see an extensive development of the beautiful 
results obtained. But we have waited almost in vain so 
far as the development in this country is concerned 

But when we stood the other day before the © Music ” 
window by M. Tiffany at the Grafton Galleries we realised 
how farip thisdirection glass work has advanced in America. 
Here is a window full of elaborate and beautiful detail, with 
figures most charmingly modelled, and all achieved by the 
marvellously skilful choice of natural coloured glass—in 
some cases two or three thicknesses of glass laid оп each 
other to produce the result. Of course this window 
is of a costly order and very different to the former 
simpler work by Mr. Sowerby, but it is a development of 
the same art. Moreover, it appearsto us a development 
up to the highest point yet reached anywhere. The beauty 
ob the modelling of these figures seems almost incredible 
as coming from an accidental cause as it were. And the 
breadth and feeling of the whole window seem to quite put 
in the shadeall the ordinary painted windows one sees. 
The drawing of the cartoons for this window by Mr. 
Brangwyn must have been exceedingly good. From out of 
the most ordinary and hackneyed idea he has produced 
figures of distinct charm, and it tends much towards the 
success of the window that the fine results of colour are 
allied to such admirable drawing and design. 

It would well repay the architectural or decorative 
visitor to go to the gallery for this one window alone, as it 
is indeed the best thing of all the glass shown.. But other 

.glass indicates the marvellously beautiful possibilities of 
M. Tiffanys work. Here is a little decorative landsca 
in which we have the irridescent glow of sunset and the 
transparent delicacy of marble rendered with a forceful- 
ness and beauty which would defy all the efforts of mere 
painted work. Then there is a little upright panel of a 
small brown fishing boat tossing about on the rough sea, 
in which the movement of the water and the beauty of the 
colour seem to be each equally good. 

If we revert for a moment to the panel of * Music,” 
we find the drapery rendered in: actually modelled glass, 
which gives a wonderful force of effect. This glass is 
drawn about into raised veins like lines of drapery whilst 
it is hot, and when the artist is making up the window, he 
has simply to choose amongst a variety of this accidentally 
modelled glass what best suits his purpose. 

It is obvious there are dangers in the possibilities which 
arise from the keen invention and alert thought of the latest 
American minds! But it is impossible to stand before the 
s Music ” panel and not award to M. Tiffany the highest 
praise for the production of a very beautiful piece of work. 
Even now we think with wonderment of the effect of that 
hair and that flesh modelling all done by simple accidental 
colouring of glass ! | 

No judge of things artistic could help but admit that, 
beside the blown glass and mosaics, the beautiful glass 
vases, lamp shades, plaques, metal standards, &c., of M. 
Louis C. Tiffany, the average British production of the 
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best class is exceedingly tame and poor. Тһе charming 
delicacy of colour in the glass mosaic in the mantelpiece, 
the variety of soft greens, greys, yellows, or pearly tints 
in the lamp shades, and the glowing brilliancy of the vases, 
proclaim the maker thereof an artist. The “ Favrile ” 
glass, by M. Tiffany, is an exquisite and beautiful manu. 
facture. We do not know if these galleries are just. now 
turned into a shop, but we do know they contain а great 
many exceedingly beautiful objects. 


d 


SOME NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SKETCH Book. 


T is a perennial delight to turn over the pages of 
the “ Architectural Association Sketch Book.” We 
have just received the third volume of the third series, 
and derived much pleasure in turning over its pages. We 
must say we think that there is something to be desired in 
the matter of reproductions. Pencil sketches have a 
pleasant charm of their own, and often unite much crisp- 
ness of detail with a softness that is quite delightful. 
But these things are sometimes elusive, and whether or 
not they existed in the originals of some of the plates in 
this volume, they are absent in the reproduction. For 
instance, the original pencil and colour drawings of Mr. H. 
S. East are always admirable, but such a print as that of 
the front of the Church of San Zaccaria in Venice, fails to 
do justice to the artist’s fine draughtsmanship ; neither do 
we think the heavy-looking print of Mr. Lanchester’s 


. doorway from S. Maria dei Miracoli reflects any good 


quality of the original water-colour except, perhaps, its 
neatness. However, we are so glutted with expert re- 
productions nowadays that we must not grumble at an 
occasional. lapse. On the other hand, we are pleased to 
find a good colour reproduction of Mr. Lanches- 
ter’s pavement details from S. Caterina, Sienna. In 
the Pilgrims’ Chapel Houghton-le-Dale, Norfolk, 
Mr. Howley Sim has a fine subject. Mr. Cecil Brewer 
ives a fine crayon study of Poppy-head at St. David's 

athedral, and we are glad to see a good reproduction of 
Mr. Beresford Pite’s splendidly vigorous pen-drawing of 
the Rathaus, Munster. Mr. J. A. R. Inglis is one of our 
cleverest draughtsmen, and his original drawing of the 
Roslyn Chapel south doorway is evidently a first-rate 
example of his skill. The staircase at 34, Great Marl- 
borough Street, by Heaton Comyn; the monument to 
Marsuppini, by B. J. Waring; the chantry of Abbot 
Ramryge, at St. Albans, by С. de Gruchy ; and the screen 
Plougasnon Church, ып, by C. C. Brewer, аге other 
good subjects well delineated. 


THROUGH CHINA WITH А CAMERA. 


We wonder how many of our readers have had in their 
hands * Through China with a Camera," by Mr. John 
Thomson, F.R.C.S. It isa charming quarto both as to 
get-up and subject matter. The illustrations convey a 
vivid idea of the beauty and refinement of Chinese archi- 
tecture. The same things which make an old English 
barn architecturally pleasing are to be found in the Temple 
of Ching-tsoo, and we often wish our architectural students, 
both young and old, thought more of these essential 
qualities. 

Тнв LATER RENAISSANCE. 


The fifth part ot the “Later Renaissance Architec- 
ture in England" by Messrs, Belcher & Macartney, 
(London: B. T. Batsford) has recently reached us, 
and we are promised the sixth and concluding part 
at an early date, though we cannot say that the 
average quality of examples in this very excellent work 
has been nearly so good as we anticipated from the 
excellent qualities of the authors themselves! Still, there 
are amongst them some things of which it is a great 
pleasure to have so good a record. Such, for instance, is. 
the Melton Constable Hall, Norfolk, of which we һауе 
capital detail drawings through the saloon and oak stair- 
case, The latterisa fine piece of work with beautiful 
carved detail to the stair ends and coved strings. This 
plate is admirably drawn by Mr. Arthur Stratton. Of the 
drawing-room ceiling we have a fine photograph showing 
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wonderfully good. plaster work, refined and crisp to a 
degree, dated 1687. Why along with such first-rate work 
we have the very common-place Moot House, Downton, or 
the barbarous battlemented Classic of the Great House, 
Burford, we cannot understand. Neither should we per- 
sonally care to have better acquaintance with the 
Banqueting Hall, Kensington Gardens. In this part is 
given the west front of the Horse Guards, and other good 
items are two typical London doorways on plate X ; an 
excellently drawn plate of houses at Blandford, drawn by 
Mr. Needham Wilson; a photograph of the Fountain Court, 
Hampton Court; a photograph of the Town Hall, 
Abingdon, with its huge pilasters ; and a nice drawing by 
Mr. W. A. Forsyth, of the organ and gallery in the chapel 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Апа for these we forgive 
the publication of the dreadful Boodle's Club in St. James's 
Street ! 


A History or FRENCH Авт. 


Miss Rose G. Kingsley has performed an almost hercu- 
lean task in compressing into the dimensions of a com- 
paratively small volume, “А History of French Art, 
1100—1899" (London: Longmans, Green & Co. Price 
125. 64. nett). She includes in the term art : architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, leaving out of all count the 
purely decorative and accessory arts. This of course 
omits a most important part of French art, which 
is nothing if not decorative. Miss 
Kingsley first gives a brief his- 
torical résumé of architecture prior to | 
the Renaissance, 1100—1500. Then | 
she takes the Renaissance, and deals 
with the architects, painters, and 
sculptors of that period. After this 
follows art under the reigns of Henri 
IV., Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., 
then that of the Revolution and of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries. The brief biographical accounts 
of architects, painters, sculptors, 
which form the main portion of the 
book, are full of interest and value. 
Miss Kingsley does not fail to point 
out the greatness of the advantage |... 
gained by France in the State patron- 1 
age of art which has always so I > 
largely obtained іп that country. | 
“Тһе State," she remarks, “15 а 
greát public builder. And if it fully 
recognises its duty and its power, it 
may, in itself, become a great artist. 
For its duty in this department is to 
promote that perfect artistic collabo- 
ration between architects, painters, 
and sculptors which alone has given 
and will give the world noble and 
complete monuments. This artistic completeness is often 
lost sight of. But we may safely say that, in spite of many 
failures, in no country is its importance so fully recognised 
as in France. The revival of Decorative Art is bringing to 
the architect's aid the talents of the best artists in all de- 
partments, who with the splendid sprit of the sculptors and 
painters of the past, are ready to serve together, if thereby 
they can produce a whole which shall be worthy of the 
highest civilisation. Тһе work done by the State in 
France, as a builder is of prodigious importance in the 
nineteenth century. 14 has left a mark on Paris—to say 
nothing of the provinces—unequalled since the days of 
Louis XIV. ІК has given Paris some of its noblest 
monuments, whilst it has preserved and restored those 
which otherwise would have been lost." Тһе work shows 
abundant evidence of careful, laborious effort in the com- 
pilation of facts and statistics; and, if we may not agree 
with all the statements of opinion, we can, at least, give 
unqualified praise to the painstaking research which has 
produced so useful stnd interesting a work of reference in 
regard to “ the great fellow arts of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting" as practised and patronised by the most 
artistic nation in the world. 


MEASURING AND VALUE. 


A seventh edition has been issued of “ The Students’ 
Practical Guide to Measuring and Valuing " by Messrs. 
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Edward Dobson & E. Wyndham Tarn, М.А. (London: 
Crosby, Lockwood & Son. Price 7s. 6d.). This extremely 
valuable work has become a standard text-book on the 
subject, and is not only specially adapted for students, but 
will be found a thoroughly useful book in any architect's 
library. The new edition contains additional matter as well 
as necessary revisions, and due regard has been had tothe 
provisions of the London Building Acts of 1894 and 1898. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Frau afar off, as well as close home, complaints reach us 
ofthe attempts made to cheapen the commercial value 
of architects’ services. We have just received from San 
Francisco, California a copy of the Daily Pacific Builder 
(fancy a daily building paper!) containing an article 
referring to several recent instances of competitions in 
which certain county supervisors offer premiums which, 
to say the least of it, sound pretty ridiculous. А fee of 
five guineas is offered in one case for the best design for 
additjons and alterations to county hospital buildings. 
This is of course very completely absurd, and no one but 
a fool would ever dream of venturing on such a fool's 
errand after a chance £5 note. Another instance, and 
even worse, is the offer of a fee of £15 for the best design 
for a $10,000 hospital in Shasta county. Of course it is 
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Housa AT BEVERLY Farms, Mass, 
Peters Ф Rice, Architects, Boston, 


only a repetition of the old, old story that where there are 
fools there is always plenty of bait to fool them with! 
Still, we agree with our San Francisco contemporary that 
there should be a united and definite opposition shown by 
all respectable Californian architects to every practice 
tending to insult and degrade the profession. This grow- 
ing tendency to cheapen architects’ services is perhaps 
one of the worst and most insidious evils of competitive 
work of the present day. 


COMPETITIVE designs are invited for police buildings by 
Argyll County Council, the cost of which is not to exceed 
£5,000. Premiums of £ 30 and £20 are offered, and a fee 
of 58. must be sent with intending competitors’ applications 
for puce This quite singular stipulation is appended 
to the invitation :—'* The competition is confined to archi- 
tects who have been in practice as such on their own 
account for not less than three years." This is, of course, 
meant to exclude the mere beginner, but there have been 
some architect's assistants we wot of who have had a 
practical] experience of architecture and building quite 
equal to that of architects of long standing. So that a 
stipulation somewhat defeats its real object. 


Desıcns for twelve shops to be erected at Halifax are 
invited, and premiums of /5о and /25 are offered for the 
two best. The premiated designs will become the absolute 
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property ofthe building owners, and the solicitors, Messrs. 
Barstow & Midgley, require a deposit of £1 for the par- 
ticulars and conditions, to be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide design. 


THE designs submitted in the competition for a new 
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House on Locust Втаккт, PHILADELPHIA, 
Frank Miles Day Ф Brother, Architects, Philadelphia. 


market hall at Leeds have been submitted to an assessor, 
who is to select three for the inspection and final choice of 
the Markets Committee. The premiums are /150, £100, 
and £50. By the way, the new meat market at Leeds is 
to be ready for occupation on the 3rd prox. 


ARCHITECTS are invited to submit competitive designs for 
a new church at Blackburn, to cost £4,000. Тһе archi- 
tect whose design is selected will be appointed architect 
for the work, and premiums of £20 and Хто will be 
awarded to the designs placed second and third in order 
of merit. Mr. Thomas Gibson, 3o, Park Avenue, Black. 
burn, will furnish particulars. | 

Tue St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields Vestry offer premiums of 
£10 and £5 for the best designs for 
electric light lamp standards and 
brackets. The accepted design is to 
remain the property of the Vestry. 
Particulars of the competition may be 
obtained from the surveyor to the 
Vestry, Mr. G. Green, C.E. 


Іт іс very pleasant to think that the 
good people of Colchester are evincing 
a genuine interest in the artistic 
development of their new Town Hall, 
and that they are taking advantage 
of the opportunity offered them of 
contributing certain items of cost 
towards its final adornment. Mr. 
Belcher should, therefore, receive 
much encouragement in his efforts to 
produce a first-rate work after the 
later Renaissance method. Не is 
essentially the architect to do a town 
hall well in that style, and we cannot 
doubt but that the final result of tbis 
work will be extremely satisfactory. 
Тһе building was begunin [шу 
the contract being let to Messrs. Ker- 
ridge & Shaw, of Cambridge, for 
£33,397. Тһе foundation-stone was 
laıd by tbe Duke of Cambridge on the 
31st of October last, and the building is 
expected to be completed by Michaelmas, 1900. Тһе com- 
mittee charged with the carrying out of the work have just 
issued an interesting quarto pamphlet illustrated by 
photographic views of the new building, together with 
plans, and some illustrations of the proposed decorative 


work, such as stained glass windows, lamp standards, &c. 
The letterpress gives a full account of the history of the 
undertaking, together with a list of gifts already promised 
and those still required in the way of sculpture and stained 
glass. Thisisan interesting souvenir of what promises to be 
a very interesting work from an architectural point of view. 
We give a few specimens of recent American architecture 
from the catalogue of the Architectural Exhibition which 
has just been held in Boston (see article last week). These 
are specimens which to our mind give the high-water mark 
of American work. They all have some elements of pro- 
portion and “ keeping " which one ventures to think аге 
very often missing in American work. Тһе broad simple 
treatment of the house at Beverley Farms, Mass., 
designed by Messrs. Peters & Rice, of Boston, and the 
bold yet delicate treatment of the Horticultural Hall at 
Philadelphia, designed by Messrs. F. М. Day & 
Brother, of Philadelphia, are two admirable subjects. 


THERE will, no doübt, be many applications tor the post 
of assistant architect to the London County Council, since 
it carries with it a salary of £800 per annum. Of course, 
the gentleman selected will have to give the whole of his 
time to the duties of his office. The date for sending in 
applications is the roth prox. 


Tue last meeting of the Institute of British Architects for 
the present session will be held on Monday evening next, 
the principal item of the evening's programme being the 
presentation of the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, A.R.A., who the other week was elected a Fellow 
of the Institute. 


THE death is announced of the Rev. J. H. Pollexfen, 
F.S.A., an enthusiastic collector of coins and china, and а 
well known antiquarian. 


Tux death is announced by the Berlin correspondent of 
the Times, at the age of 69, of the sculptor Professor 
Konrad von Knoll, which occurred at Munich last week. 


IN connection with the Society of Arts meetings during 
the session 1898-99,' the council of the society have 
awarded the society's silver medal to the following readers 
of papers during the session 1898-99 :—Professor George 
Forbes, F.R.S., for his paper on “ Long Distance Trans- 
mission of Electric Power." С. H. Bothamley, F.C.S., 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
Frank Miles Day © Brother, Architects” Philadelphia, 


« Photographic Developers and Development.” Dixon 
Н. Davies, “ The Cost of Municipal Enterprise." James 
Swinburne, “ Nernst's Electric Lamp." J. Н Collins, 
* Cornish Mines and Miners." Philip Dawson, *' Electric 
Traction." Walter Hunter, M.Inst.C.E., '*London's 
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Water Supply." Sir William Henry Preece, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., “ ZEtheric Telegraphy." Colonel Richard Carnac 
Temple, C.I.E., “The Penal System at the Andamans.” 
Sir John Scott, K.C.M.G., D.C.L., * Judicial Reforms in 
Egypt.” Archibald Little, F.R.G.S., “Тһе Yangtse 
Basin and the British Sphere.” Stephen Webb, “ Intar- 
sia, or Inlaying." J. Starkie Gardner, F.G.S., “Тһе 
Revival of Tradesmen's Signs." 


Tue Society of Arts has recently caused tablets to be 
erected on the following houses, to mark the former resi- 
dences of distinguished persons :—'* Belmont,” Rosslyn 
Hill, Hampstead, formerly the residence of Sir Harry 
Vane; No. 5o, Wimpole Street, where Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, wife of Robert Browning, the poet, 
lived for some time, and from which house she was married. 
The society has also decided to erect a tablet on ** Bolton 
House," Windmill Hill, for many years the residence of 
Joanna Baillie, the dramatist. 


A GENTLEMAN, who prefers to remain anonymous, has 
promised £3,500 for the purpose of erecting a Municipal 
Museum and Art Gallery adjoining the Central Free 
Public Library at Hampstead. Тһе library was erected 
in 1807 by Sir Henry Harben, the chairman of the 
Hampstead Vestry, at a cost of over 45,000. The 
question of the museum and art gallery is now under the 
consideration of the Libraries Committee of the Hamp- 
stead Vestry, who will be responsible for its maintenance 
and management when it is completed. қ 


In consequence of the agitation against the removal of a 
number of pictures, including several of Raphael's car- 
toons, from Hampton Court Palace to Kensington Palace, 
the Town Clerk of Kingston wrote to her Majesty's Office 
of Works inquiring whether such pictures had been 
removed permanently or merely temporarily, and also the 
number of the pictures so removed. To this a reply has 
been received from the Office of Works, stating that the 
Corporation of Kingston is apparently not aware that the 
pictures at Hampton Court Palace are the property of the 
Sovereign, and are exhibited to the public at the pleasure 


of her Majesty, who has exercised her right to add to or : 


withdraw from the collection from time to time, and no 
question ever had or ever could be raised as to the free 
exercise of this right. The General Purposes Committee 
of the Kingston Corporation has informed her Majesty's 
Office of Works that its inquiries on the subject were made 
in no way whatever with a view to question the rights of 
her Majesty in the matter. 


Тив scheme for a new diocesan church house at Liver- 
pool has made progress so far that the tender for the 
erection of the buildings has been let to Messrs. Mayor & 
Co. for £13,020 for the building of the first section, the 
foundation stone of which is to be laid on the ıst of 
August next by the Countess of Derby. This first section 
includes the central tower, the main entrance from South 
John Street, with staircase and lift. On the ground floor 
there will be two shops with cellaring in the basement, 
together with a complete set of offices and committee- 
rooms for the Diocesan Finance Association. Оп the 
second floor will be situated the diocesan registry offices 
and bishop's rooms, with a temporary muniment-room ; 
and on the top floor, the diocesan library, with its asso- 
ciated reading and writing rooms. Тһе building will be of 
brick and terra cotta. Mr. George Bradbury, the diocesan 
architect is responsible for the design. 


Nor alittle discussion has been excited in Camberwell 
over the proposal of the Guardians to spend some £ 208,000 
upon the building and equipment of a new workhouse 
infirmary. The equipment includes a number of items to 
which strong exception is taken, not only amongst the 
Guardians, but by the public. Gardens for the servants, 
lawn tennis courts for the nurses, and a theatre for opera- 
tions have been particularly objected to, and deputations 
have waited upon the Guardians to urge the adoption of a 
less costly scheme. However, the Guardians have decided 
by 13 votes to 11 to proceed with the project. 


THE old house, 7, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, tenanted 
by Dr. Johnson from 1766 to 1775, or a little later, with 
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other houses adjoining, is now being demolished. It was 
here he lived with his queer companions. old Mr. Revett 
and blind Mrs; Williams, the cat Hodge, the negro Frank, 
Mrs. Desmoulins and her daughter, and Miss Carmichael, 
after quitting 1, Inner Temple Lane, where he lodged after 
he left Gough Square; and it was from Johnson's Court 
he removed to Bolt Court, where he died in 1784. 


AN interesting archzological discovery has been made this 
week in the Forum at Rome, on the site of the basilica 
Emilia, now being excavated by the Italian Government 
in consequence of the munificent gift of £2,400 recently 
made by Mr. Lionel Phillips, through the instrumentality 
of Mr. St. Clair Baddeley. Тһе excavators have dis- 
covered, states the Times Rome correspondent, the top of 
a magnificent column of Phrygian marble, 4 ft. thick, 
standing apparently ін situ. Тһе column is believed to 
form part of the original structure of the basilica. The 
work is under the capable direction of Signor Giaccomo 
Boni, and is proceeding rapidly. Further discoveries are 
expected in the immediate future. 


А RECORD price was obtained at an auction the other day for 
a building site in (һе City. Тһе ground covered by Nos. 
go, 91, and 92, Fleet Street, and occupying an area of about 
2,290 square feet, was let on a building lease by auction by 
Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, Farmer & Bridgewater. 
The ground rent realised was £1,700 a year, equivalent to 
T Iod. per square foot, which represents the record price 
of about Z 32,300 per acre per annum. 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Bv CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


А FuMELESs EXPLOSION. 


ORE than 5o high explosives are authorised to be 
manufactured in Great Britain, and are available for 
blasting. The latest is called Fumelessite, because of the 
above great advantage. This results from the absence of 
nitrous or other noxious vapours on its combustion or 
explosion, owing to the fact that it does not contain nitro- 
glycerine. It is a compound of nitrates of ammonium, and 
potassium, oxide of iron, sulphur, and wood meal. Itis the 
invention of Mr. Harold Boyd,an Australian. Its use is easy 
and safe. It does not requirea detonator, nor will concus- 
sion or friction explode it. Itrends and heaves, and does 
not have the awkward local concentrated smashing effect 
of dynamite. When unconfined it may be lighted by a 
flame, and then burns quietly away. It seems specially 
adapted for use in mines, where the fumes from other ex- 
plosives form one of the chief drawbacks to their use. 


THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. W. Whitaker, F.R.S., President of the Geological 
Society of London, delivered an address at Rochester 
lately on, “ The Deep-seated Geology of the District.” 
He suggested that trial borings should be made near 
Rochester, and comforted the inhabitants by stating that 
if they did get collieries there the smoke from them would 
not be so thick as from the cement works along the river. 
The necessary depth, some 2,000 feet, would limit the 
number of shafts. This life cannot be free from some un- 
pleasantness, and some people must suffer for the good of 
the nation, the wealth and prosperity of which depended 
in great measure upon coal. Like chalk, coal might be 
worked all out, and then the country would revert to its 
natural state, in time! Whether people liked it or not, 
some day they would be forced to search for these hidden 
riches. - 

RECENTLY DECEASED, ENGINEERS. 


The death is announced of Mr. Henry Vignoles, one of 
the older members of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers. He was the third son of Mr. Charles B. Vignoles, 
F.R.S., who was President of the Institution, and was 
engaged on many of the important works which his father 
carried out in Russia, Poland, Spain, and the Brazils. Mr. 
Henry Vignoles was the first to introduce a railway into 
the Isle of Man. | 

Mr. David Maxwell, С.Е., formerly water engineer to 
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the Hull Corporation, died at Hull on Saturday evening. 
Mr. Maxwell, who was born in Dundee in September, 1819, 
retired from the service of the Hull Corporation ten years 
ago. 

THE FRENCH AGAIN BEATEN. 


The curious statement is published that 5,000 tons of 
rails made in Germany have been ordered for the Parisian 
tramways. After this perfidious Albion may stand а 
chance | | 

MORE Fun FOR THE Нил, TRIBES | 


The construction of some 550 miles of 30-in. gauge light 
railways, in the Northern, North-western, and Southern 
provinces of India, has been sanctioned by the Viceroy. 


THE Ілснт Tuar Moveo. 


The sea is making such inroads at Lowestoft that the 
low iron lighthouse has been moved by the Trinity Board 
250 ft. inland. It was built in 1866, and weighs some 
130 tons. It was carried on roller carriages, travelling on 
steel rails fixed to longitudinal wooden sleepers, and was 
moved by hydraulic jacks. Mr. T. Matthews was the 
engineer responsible for the details, which proved 
effective and economical. 


Boarp SchooL EDUCATION (2) 


| 
Mr. Н.С. Standage, іп a letter to Engineering— | 
calculated to make some people more averse to | 
paying for the teaching of the children of others | 
than they are at present—gives a ridiculous answer | 
made by a child to an examiner who asked what 
a “martyr ” was. Reply: “ Them red things wot 
they sells on barrers.” А promising candidate for 
phonetic spelling ! 


— و‎ 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“CARTWRIGHT MEMORIAL BUILDINGS, 
BRADFORD. 


DESIGN BY MESSRS. LANCHESTER, 
RICKARDS. 


DESIGN BY MESSRS. C. H. B. QUENNELL AND 
А. F. USHER. 


HESE two designs show that in quality of 
exterior treatment the selected designs have 
not absorbed all the virtues to themselves. The 
design by Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards 
is especially pleasing in its fine bold treatment, 
and. could have been made a fine building. Messrs. 
Quennell & Usher have also worked іп an excellent vein, 
and the plans of both the designs now published will repay 
some attention. 


STEWART AND 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


TAVISTOCK ROAD, PLYMOUTH, IMPROVE- 
MENT SCHEME. 


IR,—While appreciating your endeavour to bring about 

a better state of affairs with regard to the promotion of 

architectural competitions generally, your remarks in the 

last issue of the British Architect reflect so unfavourably 

upon my conduct in the matter that I am unable to let 
them pass without some protest. 

To attempt a defence of the Town Council's action in the 
matter is not my affair, but being as I am (and as you 
appear not to be) acquainted with the facts which governed 
the case, I feel convinced that the course they took was a 
tolerably fair one to competing architects, an opinion 
which bears out a statement made some time ago in your 
columns by Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, the assessor in the 
competition. 

As to the estimate of cost and the percentage at which 
you compute the architect’s commission, may I offer a 
slight correction ? The site was divided into 28 lots, for 
which only three different plans were needed, so that a 
modified charge only would be legitimate (usually 24 per 
cent.) after the charge of 5 per cent. had been paid on the 
estimates for building on these lots. Apart from thisthe work 


required to be done by the architect would not even entitle 
him to receive even these modified charges. The estimated 
cost of the buildings is £30,000, not £50,000 to £60,000, 
and I have not undertaken to provide working dtawings, as 
stated by you. 

In conclusion, I may say that I am not in the habit of 
doing work for less than the recognised fees, and 1 do not 
feel that I am departing from that position in the present 
case, bearing in mind the work I have already done and 
have to do for the fee paid to me by the Corporation. 

Yours, &c., 
HERBERT Т. BUCKLAND. 

Queen's College, 

Paradise Street, Birmingham, 
June 21st, 1899. 

( Wedo not think we have anything to add to our ex- 
pressed opinion regarding the conduct and result of this 
competition. We are glad, however, to note that Mr. 
Buckland has not to supply working drawings. (Mr. 


Buckland is in error in thinking we are ignorant of the 
That {Вел local architectural 
the" competition? so 


real facts of the case. 


society opposed the terms of 
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PARK STABLES, BELLE ISLE PARK, DETROIT. 
Mason Rice, Architects, Detrott. 


strongly ; that the Council of the R.I.B.A. disapproved of 
them ; that the nominated assessor, Mr. G. R. Crickmay, 
F.R.I.B.A., declined to act ; and that all the best known 
local architects refused to compete surely affords evidence 
sufficient to indicate that the terms were not in accord- 
ance with professional usage. The profession of archi- 
tecture is not a trade union, therefore Mr. Buckland is 

erfectly entitled to accept what remuneration he thinks 
best. and, if he is satisfied, there is no more to be said so 
far as he is concerned. That he regards the course taken by 
the Plymouth Corporation as a “tolerably fair” one (the 
italics are ours) is of course a matter of personal opinion, 
from which we, in common with many others, totally 
dissent.—Ep. B.A.) 


а 


THE COPYRIGHT AND COPYRIGHT 
(ARTISTIC) BILLS. 


IVING evidence before the Seleet Committee of the 
House of Lords, Mr. Gerald Robinson, President of 
the Society of Mezzotint Engravers, said that the terms 
of the Artistic Copyright Bill would deprive engravers of 
the status altogether, by classing artistic engraving with 
every kind of process-work. Ап engraving should сег- 
tainly have the same term of copyright as any original 
work of fine art. It would be necessary to insert in the 
Bill a definition of process-work. The distinction between 
process-work and engraving proper was a commercial 
necessity for engravers. It should be made a penal offence 
for any one to pass off process-work as an engraving; 
otherwise the art of engraving would be doomed. 
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Mr. Bulmer Howell of the Photographic Сору- 
right Union, said that the Copyright (Artistic) 
Bill now before the committee differed in many 
points from Lord Herschell’s Bill, with respect to 
which he had already given evidence. Every dif- 
ference was to the detriment of photography. In Lord 
Herschell’s Bill, all artistic works were placed on the same 
level; but this Bill would draw a distinction between 
various classes of artistic works. Thus photographs were, 
in regard to copyright, to be degraded below some forms 
of process-reproduction which were only rendered possible 
by means of photography. То put photographers under 
the obligation to register the works would be a hardship, 
involving much trouble and expense. 


EAST RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


HE first summer meeting of the East Riding Anti- 
quarian Society was held last week, when about 30 
members took part in the excursion, which included 
Stillingfleet, Church, Cawood Castle, and Ryther Church. 
At Stillingfleet the church was described by Mr. Hodgson 
Fowler, by whom the building was т about 20 years 
ago. ‘lhe style of architecture is Norman, and the most 
remarkable features are the porches and the doorway, 
which is of the original oak and fine wrought iron- 
work. Ryther Church was also described by Mr. H. 
Fowler. This ancient edifice came into history as early 
as A.D. 869, when the Danes sent an expedition to clear 
away the forest and settle down there. In Edward the 
Confessor's time the owners of this land were Danes, and 
there was a church and a priest atthat time. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy features of the church are the beautiful 
monuments of the Lords of Ryther. From Ryther the 
party proceeded to Cawood Castle, where the Rev. E. 
Maule Cole read descriptive notes by the Dean of York. 
They also visited the Old Manor House, which was built 
by Archbishop Gray and seized by Edward I., who lived 
there with his Queen. While out hunting her Majesty was 
obliged to stop at the village of Brotherton, and there a 
prince was born. Edward 11. came to Cawood after the 
battles of Bannockburn and Byland Abbey, and there 
Richard II. wassaid to have spent the only happy years of 
his life. Cawood was restored to the Church in the time 
of Cardinal Wolsey, who was living there at the time of his 
arrest. During the Civil War the castle was so well 
defended that by order of the House of Commons it was 
demolished to prevent it causing any further trouble, and 
all that remains is an archway. Тһе church at Cawood 
contains but one monument, and that was erected to the 
memory of Archbishop Mountain, а Cawood boy who 
raised himself to the position of Primate of the Northern 
Province. 


ee 


THE QUESTION OF A NEW BRIDGE 
AT OXFORD. 


НЕ General Purposes Committee of the Oxford Cor- 
T poration had before them at their last week's meet- 
ing a report of a sub-committee appointed to consider the 
proposed bridge over New College Lane. This report 
stated : “ Your sub-committee have had the advantage of 
an interview with the Rev. Dr. Boyd, the Principal of 
Hertford College, and Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., the archi- 
tect who has prepared the drawings of various proposed 
bridges which are submitted to the General Purposes 
Committee. Пт. Boyd states that in his opinion a bridge 
across New College Lane, connecting the two parts of 
the college, is essentialto the convenient administration 
of the college, and that no subway would entirely supply 
the place of such a bridge. Both Dr. Boyd and Mr. Jack- 
son have expressed their deliberate opinion that, so far 
from detracting from the diversity of the views obtained 
up and down New College Lane, the proposed bridge 
would be a distinct addition to the beauties of Oxford. 
Your sub-committee have also had a subsequent inter- 
view with the Rev. Dr. Sewell, Warden, and Professor 
Turner, Sub-Warden, of New College. Each of these 
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gentlemen is strongly of opinion, as a matter of taste, 
that the bridge would be destructive of the attractiveness 
of the views at this point, and that the practical conven- 
тепсе such а bridge would afford can be equally rendered 
by anenlarged subway or by constructing two subways. 
Your sub-committee gather that New College would not 
insist on their objections if they were convinced that the 
bridge was really vital to the erection of the new buildings 
of Hertford College. Your sub-committee are unable to 
offer any recommendation for the guidanceof the General 
Purposes Committee in this matter." 

‚ The proposal for the erection of the bridge, after a long 
discussion, was rejected by 31 votes to 21. 
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THE VENETIAN PAINTERS AND THEIR 
ART. 


A’ the Manchester Art Museum on the 15th inst. Mr.T. 

Collins, curator, delivered an address on Venetian 
painters. In the course of his address he remarked that 
after the conquests of Venice in the East, during the 13th 
century, a great stimulus was given to artistic development. 
Objects of art were brought from Constantinople with 
which to decorate their much-loved city. Towards the 
close of the 15th century Venice reached the summit of her 
power. Titian and Giorgione raised the standard of 
painting to its highest level. They were unsurpassed in 
technique and supreme in colour.  Tintoretto and Paul 
Veronese share the glory of this, the brightest age of 
painting. 

The greatness of Titian dwarfs that of his master 
Bellini, just as Cimabue is overshadowed by his brilliant 
pupil Giotto. Titian begins an epoch in landscape paint- 
ing; for the first time we have pictures relieved of the 
grotesque and the formalism of earlier painters, and 
here for the first time the word landscape was used. 
From the 13th century landscape painting had been 
struggling from occupying a secondary position to that 
of a first. The history of landscape painting may be 
roughly divided into three periods—Giottesque, Leonard- 
esque, and Titianesque. It was important to notice here 
that the painters of the period used sacred subjects not as 
a means for religious devotion, but to show off their skill, 
with a consequent loss of moral purpose. The first object of 
the eatlier artists was truth, and not beauty. Now it was 
beauty which all artists aspired to render, and not truth as 
their first object. This change was clearly seen by a 
glance at the works of Giotto, Angelico, and Perugino. 
lt was the result of a contest between beauty and truth, 
and beauty at the expense of truth triumphed. | 

Tintoretto was for a very short time a pupil of Titian, 
bnt master and pupil quarrelled, and they parted company. 
Tintoretto, owing to the rapidity with which he worked, 
earned for himself the ndme of “ Furioso.” For a long 
time he suffered much at the hands of the partisans of 
Titian, and for some time was content to decorate the 
exteriors of cottages. The first impression, said Tintoretto, 
when judging pictures, should always be taken into 
account, as very often the highest beauty disappears upon 
an ensuing familiarity, and before seeing pictures that 
were newly exhibited, intending visitors should wait until 
all the arrows of public criticism had been darted at 
them. 

Paul Veronese was probably the greatest decorative 
painter that ever lived. Не was reputed to have been a 
very kindly and pious man; he often painted pictures 
without fee, as did Fra Angelico. “ Тһе Marriage Feast 
of Cana," now in the Louvre, brought him no more than 
£40 of our money. Ц was said of him that, whilst he had 
not the brilliance and depth of Titian, or the prodigious 
facility of Tintoretto, yet he in some respects surpassed 
both. He painted sacred subjects as though they 
happened in his own day and city ; every scene that he 
painted, lofty or humble, was invested with pomp and 
splendour. In ** The Marriage Feast of Cana " we have a 
sumptuous hall of the richest architecture; lofty columns, 
long lines of marble balustrades, rising against the sky; 
crowds of people gorgeously dressed, attended by slaves 
and pages, himself and Tintoretto playing the violoncello, 
whilst Titian plays the bass. Тһе bride 15 supposed to be 
Eleanor of Austria. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
THEIR WORK. 


HE members of the London County Council were enter- 

tained at dinner by Lord Welby, the Chairman of 

the Council, on Wednesday evening. There was a dis- 

tinguished gathering present, amongst the visitors being 

Professor Aitchison, R.A., the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

In responding to the toast of “The London County 
Council,” Lord Welby said that the Council had been in 
existence ten years—a short time by which to judge the 
results of administration, yet he thought they had not got 
a bad record to show. He thought that the public knew 
they had done much and that they also felt that what 
they had done was ап earnest of what they might yet do. 
Yet criticism had been very free with them, and the form 
it most generally took was to say that they were afflicted 
with megalomania. Well, a bad name in very indifferent 
Greek was a terribleindictment. It was not understanded 
of the people, and they must naturally think those against 
whom such sesquipedalian words were hurled were very 
dangerous. Suppose, ata time when every Bill that was 
introduced into Parliament made the interference of the 
Local Government Board more necessary—or, at all events, 
more often imposed upon municipal bodies—suppose it 
were the rule that the President of the Local Government 
Board should attend at the County Council and learn 
something of their duties. There he would find them in 
their humble abode working in rooms into which they dared 
not admit their inspectors for fear they should declare 
them insanitary. He would find them busy about providing 
good drainage, good water, good gas, good weights and 
measures, and devising protection against fire; he might 
find a committee engaged in opening a street from, say, 
Holborn to the Strand, at a minimum of cost to the rate- 
payer, and exercising its leisure in abolishing superfluous 
public-houses. He would find the Housing Committee 
engaged upon a most difficult problem. The work of the 
Council was of a bard, matter-of-fact, business character. 
The wants of London brought before them problems of 
great complexity, and, without any wish for megalomania, 
they had to deal with problems which they could not 
avoid. First of all, there was the great one of the housing 
of the working classes, the clearing away of those slums 
which were a disgrace to civilisation. That was a work 
which they could not avoid if they wished it, and it was a 
work which they did not wish to avoid. Until that problem 
was solved, which would be many, many years hence, it 
would be the very first and foremost item in their pro- 
gramme. This year would be a critical one, for he 
presumed he might take it that the Bill for the better 
government of London was already law. One thing he 
thought they might conclude from the discussions in Parlia- 
ment on that Bill, and that was that on the whole London 
was satisfied with its County Council and did not mean to 
supersede it. Тһе Council felt no jealousy of the bodies 
which the Bill proposed to establish, but would be the 
first to bid them God-speed. 
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NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE BIRMINGHAM 
LIBRARY. 


HE Birmingham Library is now rehoused in the new 
Т premises which have been erected at the corner of 
Margaret Street and Cornwall Street. The new building, 
which will house some 80,000 volumes, has been designed 
by Messrs. Cossins, Peacock & Bewlay. Тһе elevations 
are English Renaissance in character, carried out in 
Ruabon brick and white Hollington stone, with West- 
moreland green slates for the roof. Тһе building consists 
of two blocks at right angles the one to the other. On the 
Margaret Street side the fagade of two storeys is divided 
into three sections—a gabled portion at each end—and 
between them a slightly recessed division, further sub- 
divided by piers between the windows. Тһе porch is of 
stone, and the large circular-headed windows have stone 
mullions and borders, the arches being broken by key 
blocks. Over the entrance appears in incised Те егіп 
the Latin motto which appeared upon the front of the ol 
building which has been the home of the library for close 
upon a century :—*“' Ad mercaturam bonarum artium profectus 


et tibi et omnibus ditescas." To the right of the doorway, 


which is closed by a wrought-iron shding gate, is a tablet 


recording the dates relating to the new and to the old 
building ; whilst on the left is a window giving light to a 
m apartment which is to be used as a telephone call 
office. | 

Upon entering the visitor finds himself іп a spacious 
hall upon the further side of which is the segmental 
counter of the book-issuing department. То the left, and 
having windows opening on one side to Margaret Street 
and on the other to the area at the back, is the main 
lending-library apartment, devoted to the shelves for 
“live books "—that is to say, the modern books which are 
most in request by the users of the library. Тһе shelves 


are not against the walls, as was largely the case in the old 


building, but stand out right and left of a central avenue. 
They are wooden adjustable shelves, on steel frames, on 
the latest system, supplied by the Library Bureau of 
London. The room is beautifully light, and the light 
reaches the whole of the shelves. Іп the block which has 
its windows to Cornwall Street is a series of rooms 
devoted respectively to the clerks, the librarian (Mr. 
Scarse), апа the committee. These, while en suite, have 
their separate doors to a corridor, upon the opposite side 
of which are the lady subscribers' room and lavatories. 

Ascending by a staircase to the upper floor, access is 
obtained to the general reading-room, 54 ft. by 35 ft., and 
& conversation-room, 38 ft. by 23 ft. These two rooms are 
divided from one another by sliding doors, which enable 
the two to be thrown together for purposes of assembly if 
occasion should require. Upon the Cornwall Street side 
of the upper floor has been arranged a room for rare 
books, and the smokeroom, and ladies' retiring-room, 
reserved for the special use of proprietors who pay the 
extra subscription. To each of these there is additional 
lavatory accommodation. Above these on the attic storey 
are storage rooms for books. А very roomy basement 
containsa library forthe books less in request, binding- 
room, clerks’ messroom, caretaker’s residence, and the 
heating appliances. Іп the yard approached by an 
inclined plane from Cornwall Street is a large shed for the 
storage of cycles. Тһе internal woodwork is of pitchpine, 
adamant plaster is used for the principal walls, and wood 
blocks are used for flooring. Electricity is used for light- 
ing the whole establishment, and there is not a gaspipe in 
the place. The cost of the new library is about £10,000, 
and the builders (Messrs. J. Barnsley & Sons) have been 
engaged upon the work just over a year. 


— A 


THE LARGEST RAILWAY STATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


S reconstructed, the Waverley Station, Edinburgh, will 

be the largest railway station іп (zreat Britain. So 

says the Scotsman. It covers 23 acres of ground, of which 
exactly one-half, ог 114 acres, are under roof. The two 
largest.and most important stations in England at present 
with which it may be compared are Liverpool Street 
Station, London, which is to all intents and purposes two 
stations, and New Street Station, Birmingham, belonging 
to the London and North-Western Railway. Liverpool 
Street Station covers 224 acres, orhalf an acre less than 
the Waverley. It has 64 acres under roof, or 53 acres 
lessthan the Waverley. New Street, Birmingham, covers 
103 acres, or 12} acres less than Edinburgh. It has 83 
acres under roof, or 2% less than the Waverley. A few 
leading figures, which are easily stated, show what a great 
place the Waverley Station has become. In it there are 
are two main line platforms, two platforms for suburban 
trains, and fifteen dock platforms. These main line plat- 
forms are each 560 yards in length. The suburban plat- 
forms average 400 yards, and the docks 180 yards in length. 
The total length of all the platforms is 4,660 yards, or 
about 23 miles, and their area extends to 32,520 square 

ards. 

И There аге eight main lines through the station, and 56 
dock roads and sidings. These are worked from four 
signal cabins by 228 points and 290 signals. In all, there 
are 538 signal and point levers. Тһе signal cabin at the 
east end of the station is believed to be the largest yet 
constructed, containing as it does 260 levers. Owing to 
servitudes and other restrictions the extreme height of the 
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roof could only be 42 ft. above the level ofthe rails.. The 
spans of the main girders of the roof vary from 50 to 80° 


ft., and these are placed at a uniform distance apart of 
37 ft. 6 in. There are 33 spans of this width in the length 
for the station. The cost of the Waverley Station for 
works alone, exclusive of land, will amount to no less a 
sum than about £500,000. 

Comparing the new station with the old, it may be 
mentioned that the old Waverley covered an area of 184 
асгев, of which 43 acres were under roof. Four and a-half 
acres have accordingly been added to the total area of the 
new station, and 63 acres to the area under roof. It had 
two main line platforms only (whilst the new station has 
eight), two suburban platforms, and nine dock platforms. 
. The main line platforms were 440 yards in length, the 
suburban platforms 260 yards, whilst the dock platforms 
averaged 130 yards in length. Тһе total length of all the 
platforms was 2,550 yards, or rather less than a mile and 
a-half, so that the platform accommodation has been added 
to by 2,110 yards, or about 1} mile. 

At Liverpool Street Station there are two main line 
platforms, two main lines through the station, sixteen dock 
platforms, and thirty-three dock roads and sidings ; whilst 
at New Sıreet, Birmingham, there are eight main iine 
platforms and twelve main lines through the station, five 
dock platforms, and seventeen dock roads and sidings. At 
Liverpool Street the main line platforms average 250 
yards in length, and the docks 220 yards. The total length 
of platforms is 3,720 yards, and the total area of platforms 
24,560 yards. The Waverley accordingly has 940 yards 
in length more of platform, and 7,960 more square yards 
of platform than the largest station in London. The total 
length of the platforms at New Street, Birmingham, is 
2,470 yards, or 2,190 yards, about a mile and a quarter, 
less than the Waverley; whilst in area the platforms at 
New Street measure 21,400 square yards, or 11,120 square 
yards less than Edinburgh. Both at New Street and 
Liverpool Street the signal arrangements, like those at the 
Waverley, are very elaborate. Liverpool Street has three 
signal cabins, containing 424 signal and point levers, 
which work 153 points and 211 signals. New Street, Birm- 
ingham, has six signal cabins, containing 584 signal and 
point levers, which work 142 points and 197 signals. In 
respect of the number of points and levers the Waverley 
is also an easy first, though the New Street Station, 
Birmingham, seems to have more levers for working its 
points and signals. i 

The plans for the reconstruction of the Waverley 
Station were by Messrs. Blyth & Westland, C.E., George 
Street, Edinburgh, under whose supervision the work has 
been carried out. 


——— 


THE INSTITUTE ОЕ SANITARY 
ENGINEERS. 


T the half-yearly general meeting, held on the 15th 
inst, the following resolutions were unanimously 
carried: (1) That, in addition to the present classes of 
“ Fellows ” and '*associates," a class of “members” be 
established. (2) That for all Fellows, members, or 
associates joining after June 3oth, 1899, the entrance fees 
and annual subscriptions be uniform, irrespective of 
locality, as follow, viz.:—Fellows, £2 2s.; members, 
ЖІ 11s. 6d. ; associates, £1 1s. (3) That all belonging to 
or joining the institute during the present year, whether 
* Fellows," “ members," or ““associates,” have the 
privilege of becoming “life Fellows,” ‘life members," or 
“life associates" on the payment of ten guineas—five 
guineas before the end of the present month п! in the 
case of new members within fourteen days of receiving 
notice of election) and five guineas on or before January 
Ist, 1900. Life members to be exempt from all further 
calls for subscriptions during their membership. Тһе fees 
for life members after the ex piration of the present year to 
be as follow, viz. :—Life Fellows, twenty guineas ; life 
members, fifteen guineas ; life associates, ten guineas. 


— ee 


Іт has transpired that the sum for which the site and 
buildings of St. Mary’s, Moorfields, comprising an area of 
18,400 square feet, are to be sold is £202,000. 
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TUNNELLING THE IRISH CHANNEL. 


Se interesting particulars of the scheme of a tunnel 

from Scotland to Ireland are furnished by the Daily 
Graphic. The narrowest strip of sea between Ireland and 
Great Britain isthat which separates the northern coast of 
Antrim, near the Giant’s Causeway, from the Mullof Kin- 
tyre; but the railway approaches from England and Scot- 
land to the Mull of Kintyre are so circuitous that a tunnel 
atthis point would be practically useless. Тһе promoters 
of the tunnel therefore looked next to the slightly wider 
channel between Wigtownshire and county Down. But 
here a new difficulty met them. In the middle of this 
channelthereis a deep depression known as Beaufort's 
Dyke, and to drivea tunnel under this—even if it could be 
done by human beings—would be so costly an operation 
as to be financially impossible. This dyke, however, only 
runs for a short distance, and by keeping a little to the 
north of it reasonably shallow water is secured. The 
detour, of course, involves a lengthening of the tunnel, but 
in a length of over twenty miles two or three miles, more 
or less, do not frighten the engineers. The total length of 
the proposed course under the sea would be 25 
miles, and the approaches would be 10 miles, making 
35 in all. What this figure means is best indicated 
у stating that the St. Gothard Tunnel is about nine miles 
ong. 

The first question which will occur to many critics is 
whether a tunnel thus driven for 25 miles under the sea, 
and through varying strata, might not encounter fissures 
which would let the water through. That danger of course 
exists, but as Mr. Barton, the engineer of the scheme, 
shrewdly pointed out the other day, it is less serious in the 
case of a tunnel under the sea than in the case of a tunnel 
through a hill. And for this reason: that on land any 
fissures that may exist in the rock are constantly kept open 
by the water making its way through to an ultimate outlet 
in the sea ; but from the sea itself there is no outlet, 
and therefore any fissures that there may have been 
under the bottom of the sea in past ages would gradually 
be filled up by silt, tightly compressed by the enormous 
weight of water above. In other words, a tunnel under 
the sea ought to be drier, instead of less dry, than a tunnel 
on land, and, according to Mr. Barton, experience has 
verified this deduction. 

The further question whether it is possible to construct 
a tunnel of such enormous length as 35 miles is partly 
answered by referring to the great progress that engineers 
have made in dealing with work of this character. When 
the St. Gothard was commenced in 1872 the maximum 
rate of progress was 24 yards a day, Ву 1880 that rate 
had been improved to то yards, whilst in 1883, in the 
Arlberg Tunnel, a progress of 12 yards a day was secured. 
There is, therefore, no ground for dismissing the project 
as Prima facie impossible. In the same way it may safely 
be assumed that, if the tunnel is constructed, engineers 
will simultaneously discover some way of keeping it 
ventilated. 

The question of cost raises a problem of a very different 
character. The rough estimate of the cost is from 
£ 10,000,000 to / 12,000,000, and it would obviously require 
a very large traffic to pay interest on either sum. But the 
promoters give reasons for asserting that a very consider- 
able traffic may be counted on. They point out in the first 
place that the tunnel would furnish absolutely the shortest 
route between the whole of Ireland and the whole of Scot- 
land, and it is therefore reasonable to assume that some of 
the agricultural products of Ireland would find its way by 
the tunnel to the manufacturing towns of Scotland and 
Northern England. It is still more reasonable to assume 
that the greater part of the passenger traffic between 
Ireland and Scotland and the English counties of Durham 
and Northumberland would go by the tunnel. Further than 
this, an examination of the map will show that, as far as 
the North of Ireland is concerned, the tunnel offers the 
shortest route not merely into Scotland, but into the whole 
of England, and through England to the whole of Europe. 


This fact by itself is sufficient to explain the keen 
interest which Belfast feels in the scheme. 
Nor does the possible trafic end here. Ireland 


is the westernmost portion of Europe, and it is cer- 
tainly fair to assume that, if there were continuous railway 
communication between England and Ireland, steamship 
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owners would quickly decide to utilise one of the westerly 


Irish ports as the starting point for the Transatlantic ser- 
vice. If this were done, the greater part of the passenger 
trafic between Europe and America would probably pass 
through the tunnel in order to shorten the Atlantic 
passage. | 

On these grounds the promoters of the scheme not un- 
reasonably regard it as one of imperial importance. But 
they do not on that account content themselves with 
coming to the Government and asking for assistance. 
They offer to back their opinion with their money. It is 
understood that private capitalists are willing to subscribe 
all the millions required to build the tunnel, and will not 
ask for a pennyworth of Government assistance until the 
tunnel is actually completed and in working order. In 
other words, they are willing to take the whole risk of 
making the tunnel. All they ask in return is that, when 
the tunnel is made, the Government shall guarantee them 
a minimum rate of 3 per cent. on its total cost. Taking a 
most unfavourable estimate, it may safely be said that this 
guarantee could not cost the taxpayer more than a quarter 
ofa million a year, and there are few taxpayers in the 
British Isles who will not agree that a completed tunnel 
between the two islands is well worth £250,000 a year. 


NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 


LARGE new Unitarian church has been erected in 
Ullet Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool, from designs by 
Messrs. Thomas Worthington & Son, of Manchester. The 
new edifice will accommodate 440 worshippers, and has 
been built externally of Runcorn stone and Ruabon brick. 
Internally it is completely lined with Runcorn stone. The 
church is entered through a large vestibule, and consists 
of a wide nave, which contains the whole of the seating 
accommodation for the congregation, and a chancel with 
semi-octagonal termination and organ chamber. At the 
west end, above the vestibule, there rises a gable crowned 
by a belfry, and containing a rose window filled with 
stained glass, and above this, in the broad hollow of the 
arch, is an angel holding a scroll. А projection on the 
north side towards Cheltenham Avenue is the organ 
chamber, and the low buildings on the south side contain 
vestries and a congregational hall. The latter will even- 
tually be used as a library, when the adjoining buildings, 
the gift of Sir ). T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., and Mr. Henry 
Tate, are completed. "These last-named buildings will 
comprise a congregational hall with accommodation for 
Sunday-schools, and will fill three sides of a quadrangle, 
leaving the fourth open towards the south, or Ullet Road, 
boundary. Тһе entire cost of the church and buildings 
is estimated at /25,000. Тһе contractors have been 
Messrs. W. Thomkinson & Sons, of Liverpool, and Mr. 
]. Clydesdale has acted as clerk of works. 


——=__ кое nen 


NEW INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL 
AT KIRKCALDY. 


NEW infectious diséases hospital has been erected at 

Kirkcaldy, near Smeaton Row, and was formally 
opened the other day. Тһе hospital, which has been two 
years in construction, was designed by Messrs. Camp- 
bell Douglas & Morrison, of Glasgow Street. It 
consists of the administrative block, two ward 
blocks, and laund and discharge buildings. The 
administrative bloc 
dispensary, nurses’ dining-room, kitchen,  scullery, 
&c., and ten bed-rooms. The eastward block, in- 
tended for scarlet-fever patients, consists of two wards, a 
service-room between, bath-room, and other accommo- 
dation. In this building ı5 beds will be placed. The 
westward block is divided into three groups of wards, 
where three classes of diseases can be treated. Each 
group consists of the two wards and service-room 
between, a bath-room, and other necessary accom- 
modation. This block is also arranged for 15 
beds—namely, seven enteric, six measles, and two 
observation. The walls of the building are chiefly of 
brick. One novel feature in connection with the hospital 
are the sunrooms, which are situated off the wards, where 
convalescent patients can retire to during the day. A 
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comprises the doctor's room, 
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plentiful supply of hot water is provided for each group of 
wards by hot-water tanks. Тһе laundry block consists of 
washing-house, ironing-rooms, and rooms connected with 
the disinfector, engine-room, mortuary, and ambulance 
sheds. The disinfector is one of Peck's patents. Іп addi- 
tion to the caretaker's rooms in the lodge, there is a 
waiting-room for visitors to the hospital. The drainage 
for the whole building is carried along to the south-west 
corner, where a septic tank and filter are provided. Тһе 
arrangements of the hospital are such that зо patients can 
be treated, allowing a little over 2,000 cubic feet per 
patient, and in the event of an epidemic breaking out in 
the burgh double this number can be comfortably cared 
for. The cost of the whole building and furnishing will be 
about £11,000. 


— rr 


THE WEST RIDING ACCOMMODATION 


FOR LUNATICS. 


TA West Riding County Council have had to face the 
difficult problem of providing sufficient accommoda: 
tion for the constantly increasing number of lunatics in the 
West Riding. At the present moment the Council have 
work in hand for this purpose which is estimated to involve 
an outlay of some £586,000. Of this sum the new county 
asylum to be erected at Storthes Hall, near Kirkburton, is 
estimated to cost £356,000 ; the new institution for private 
patients at Scalebor Park, Burley-in- Wharfedale, £92,000 ; 
an acute hospital at Wakefield, £88,000; £15,000 is to be 
spent on cottage homes; £9,200 for the Stanley Hall 
Estate ое a mansion), to be utilised for the саге of 
idiot children, and £18,000 for the plant necessary 
to supply ventilation and electric light. The new hos- 
pital for acute cases at Wakefield, now approaching 
completion, closely adjoins the general county asylum. In 
the centre of the new buildings, which are of brick 
and in the Tudor style, is the administrative block, 
comprising the assistant medical officers! quarters, 
a board-room, a lecture-hall, and rooms for scientific 
investigation, with a large recreation hall, kitchen, scul- 
leries, and stores. To the right is a block to be devoted 
to the care of sick and infirm females, and immediately 
behind it another block to be used for the treatment of 
acute female cases. То the left are two other blocks for 
the men, one for the sick and infirm and the other for 
acute patients. In all there will be accommodation for 
200 patients, and when the new institution, commenced two 
and a half years ago, is finished it will materially reduce 
the pressure now felt in all the three West Riding asylums. 
In addition to the acute blocks located on the present 
site, two cottage homes, each to accommodate 20 patients 
have been erected, and the working of these will prove an 
interesting experiment. The new premises will be lighted 
by electricity, and the rooms and corridors ventilated on 
the plenum system, for which dual purpose special engines 
have been put down in a separate building two or three 
hundred yards away. Опе feature of the new institution 
is the fact that the sanitary blocks are disconnected 
entirely from the main buildings. 
Mr. J. Vickers- Edwards, the county architect and sur- 
veyor, designed the buildings, and the contractor has been 
Mr. Isaac Gould, of Hunslet. 


————— 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM COUNCIL HOUSE. 


HE General Purposes Committee of the Birmingham 
Corporation met on Monday last to consider a report 
prepared by the sub-committee appointed to consider the 
proposed provision of additional accommodation for the 
Corporation departments, for which the Council 
recently acquired on a 999 years’ lease land in Edmund 
Street, opposite the gas offices. The sub - com- 
mittee had invited communications from. all the 
committees of the Council as to what accommodation 
they were likely to require in the near future. 
Having considered these communications, together 
with the suggestion for the establishment of a natural 
history museum, and other suggestions which had 
been received from various outside bodies, the 
sub-committee the new build. 


recommended that 
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ing should provide accommodation for the health 
department and the water department, with .an art 
gallery on the first floor. The space in the present 
council house building to be vacated by the health 
department and the water department, the sub- 
committee suggested, would provide the additional 
accommodation required by the other committees. 
The sub.committee were not prepared to recommend 
the allotment of any land at present for the provision 
of a Natural History Museum. They recommended 
that they be authorised to obtain the advice of an 
architect as to which portion of the land should be 
appropriated in the first instance, and the manner in which 
the extension should be connected with the existing build- 
ing. Thereport was adopted, and the sub-committee were 
asked to prepare a scheme for submission to the council at 
an early meeting, taking an architect into consultation with 
a view to his acting as assessor in the event of the council 
asking for competitive plans. 


— — енені 


TRADE NOTES. 


E have received from the Wortley Fire Clay Co., 

Elland Road, Leeds, their new illustrated price list of 
glazed bricks, giving all prices, dimensions, and other 
particulars necessary to the proper specification of these 
goods. This little price list should be found very useful 
by architects, ergineers, and builders. Special attention 
is drawn to the patent keyed-back tiles designed for use in 
dadoes, and for wall and ceiling linings to new or existing 
buildings. They are especially useful where it is desirable, 
but impossible or very costly to pull down and re- 
build it with glazed bricks, as they can be very easily 
fixed, and make a neat and safe job. They can also be 
fixed to the under sides of ceiling joists without cement. 
Тнк Eye and Ear Infirmary, Portsmouth, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent 
Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


وه 
JOTTINGS.‏ 


NEW workhouse infirmary 1s to be erected at Sheffield 
A in connection with the Ecclesall Workhouse, at a 


cost of £25,000. 


Tue Government of Trinidad has decided to adopt the 
Marconi wireless telegraph system for communication with 


the Dependency of Tobago. 


Тне contract for the new Teesside Railway and Road has 
been let to Messrs. T. D. Ridley & Sons, Middlesbrough, 
the amount of their contract being about Z 30,000. 


IT is proposed to obtain powers for the construction, by a 
local company, of an electric tramway through the pic- 
turesque Wycombe Valley in Buckinghamshire. 

Тне accepted tenders for the erection of new tenements 
of workmen's dwelling-houses at Haghill, to be built by 
the Glasgow Corporation, amount to £14,399. 


Ir has been decided to completely restore St. John's 
Church, Workington, at an estimated cost of £4,200. The 
plans are being prepared by Messrs. Bassett Smith, of 
London, and J. Howes, of Workington. 


Mr. С. W. Тномрѕом, surveyor to the Kirkham (Lanca- 
shire) Urban District Council, has been elected surveyor 
in the place of Мг. W. Speedy. There were 36 candi- 


dates. 


THE operative joiners at Wakefield, who have been out 
on strike since the rst of May, decided at a meeting held 
on the gth inst. to accept the recommendation of a com- 
mittee to resume work on the advance offered (744. to 8d. 
per hour), and on the old rules, leaving the question of 
the new rules for consideration until after the coming 


conference, 


FortLowiwc London's example, Croydon Town Council 
has resolved to purchase by agreement the undertaking of 
the Croydon Tramways Company for the sum of £ 50,000. 
Ап amendment to take it over, under compulsory powers, 
by arbitration was defeated by thirty-three to ten; and 
other amendments to reduce the price to £40,000 and to 
refer back the report were also lost, 


MEMORIAL WINDOW FOR MORVERN PARISH CHURCH.—A 
memorial window is shortly to be erected in the Parish 
Church of Morvern, by Messrs. Stephen Adam & Son, of 
Glasgow. ‚In the memorial window a quaint Gaelic motto 
Is inserted, and an angel is shown appearing to Abraham 
in his sleep, illustrating the text, ** And thou shalt go to 
thy fathers in peace, and die at a good old age.” 


ANOTHER step has been taken towards the transformation 
of the centre of Leeds. Тһе remaining property needed 
for the construction of the new Cheapside, leading from 
Briggate into Vicar Lane, has just been acquired by the 
Leeds Estates Company by direct purchase from the Pious 
Use Trustees. Altogether, the company have now paid 
for properties abutting upon the proposed new street the 
sum of £190,875, this expense being apart from costs and 
loss of interests. 

А PROJECT is on foot for constructing a new light railway 
from Andoversford, near Cheltenham, passing through 
Burford to Witney, Oxon. A syndicate has been formed 
for the construction of the line, and an application will be 
made immediately to the Light Railway Commissioners in 
regard to the project. Lord Sherbourne, Mr. Б. Н. 
Hurst, and Mr. E. Rhys Wingfield, three of the directors, 
own nearly half of the land along the proposed route, and 
they have agreed to take the purchase money for the land 
required in shares of the company. 


Іт is probable that the Rodley sewage works, which are 
being constructed by the Leeds Corporation, will be com- 
pleted in two or three months. The scheme has been in 
progress neatly two years, and the site covers 60 acres. 
About half of the site is laid down in broad irrigation, 
and, in addition to this, settling tanks, with the Whitaker 
experimental bed, are on the point of completion. Тһе 
sewage on arrival will be discharged into the tanks where, 
after depositing its cruder impurities, it will be passed on 
to the land, from the soil of which it will drain, and then 
be led by underground drains into the river. 


THE completion of the first stage of the scheme for pro- 
viding the district of Foleshill, Exhall, Sowe, Wyken, 
Stoke, Binley, Keresley, and Corley with a new water 
supply was signalised on the ıoth inst. by a formal 
inauguration. Hitherto the area in question hal derived 
1ts water supply from wells. The North Warwickshire 
Water Company was formed with the object of construct- 
ing works and maintaining a regular supply throughout 
the district, and within ten months from the acquisition 
of the necessary Parliamentary powers a sinking has been 
made at Burrow Hill Lane, Corley, and the mains and 
service pipes have been already laid down for the distribu- 
2. the water among the inhabitants of Foleshill and 
toke. 


— eti 
NOTICES OF MEETINGS, 


Royal Institute of British Architects.— June 26th, 8 p.m. 
Presentation of Royal Gold Medal. | 

Architectural Association.— July 1st. Third summer visit 
to Pangbourne. Train leaves Paddington Stn., 1.33 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association. — July 1st. Annual 
excursion to Belsay, «с. Dine in Newcastle. 

People’s Palace Architectural Society.— June 24th, 7.30 p.m. 
Mr. S. Posenheim on “ Defects in Plumbing Work.” | 

Society of Arts.—]une 28th. Annual General Meeting. 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 
WILLESDEN 2-PLY. | 
The best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Architects. 


Willesden Paper d Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, London, И.М, 
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PROFESSIONAL UNITY AND PROGRESS. 


HERE is in our opiniona very distinct forward move- 
ment amongst architects in respect to general unity 
and action as regards professional practice and architec- 
tural progress. Our architectural societies are more practi- 
cal and progressive in their aims and work; they have 
widened their scope and energised their machinery, so 
that they are no longer simply little debating clubs or mutual 
admiration societies. Architects individually, also, have 
awakened to the fact that, if their art is to prosper in these 
days of push and progress, they must consolidate their 
forces. They must not only educate themselves, they 
must educate the public; they must not only supply a 
demand, but they must direct and control the character 
of such demand. As regards professional practice 
it is most essentially necessary that there should be a very 
downright spirit of unity manifested so that the force of 
custom shall decide questions of practice which at present 
would seem to have no legal determination. We are glad 
to see that architects at last display some real apprecia- 
tion of their position from a professional point of view, 
and are moving, if somewhat slowly, in the line of pro- 
gress and unity. | 
In the direction indicated in the foregoing remarks, we 


think American architects are to the front. And just 
lately they have made a further step in advance. 
At a recent convention held in Cleveland to dis- 


cuss in a general way the architectural needs of 
the country and the work of architectural clubs, 
at which some 97 delegates were present, representing the 
foremost architectural clubs, organizations and societies in 
the country, it was decided to form a league whose chief 
mission wil be “ ќо stimulate architectural stud along 
modern lines, and to encourage the formation of archi- 
tectural clubs throughout the country." Then another and 
very important work undertaken by the league is the 
creation of Boards of Advisement, whose duty it will be 
to consult with municipal authorities, civic clubs, or public- 
spirited citizens in regard to civic inprovements. It is 
proposed to announce that tbe league stands ready at all 
times to appoint four experts to meet three public-spirited 
citizens of any city, and to act with them, without remu- 
neration, as a committee of seven in mapping out a com- 
prehensive plan for the city's embellishment and improve- 
ment. Mr. Albert Kelsey, of Philadelphia, is the first 

resident of the league, and the next convention will Бе 
held twelve months hence, by which time some interesting 
information should be forthcoming as to the way in which 
the Boards of Advisement have been able to fulfil their 
object. But we might point out that the idea of the 
profession acting as advisers to municipal authorities 
in regard to street improvements is not a new 
one, though the form in which the Americans propose to 
give effect to it is somewhat novel. In this country our 
local architectural societies are supposed to undertake such 
work as that proposed by the American league, and, indeed, 
to go further than their programme, for not only do they 
hold themselves prepared to advise in regard to street and 
other municipal improvements, but they also intervene 
m practicable, in regard to building by-laws and such 
like. 

Referring to the above-mentioned enterprise, an Ameri- 
can correspondent writes us :—'* This is the one great archi- 
tectural movement of tbe century. The brains, the 
enthusiasm, and the energy ofthe cleverest of the profession 
are behind it. Every city in theland isinterested, and the 
Press of the country will endorse and aid it. At last 
American architects have decided to cease using the cast- 
off garments of the past.” If our correspondent's enthu- 
siasm has not led him astray in his judgment, we should 
have some speedy developments in American archi- 
tecture. Let us hope they will be in the right direction. 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING OF 
BUILDINGS. 


By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.Inst.C.E. 


HE first volume of a new and comprehensive work on 
this important subject lies before me. The author is 
Mr. Wm. Paul Gerhard, a well-known sanitary engineer 
of New York, and the book is published by W. T. 
Comstock, also of New York. It is excellently produced, 
and in a binding calculated to withstand hard usage, 
though the light fawn colour is not well-adapted for an often 
handled book. "There are 103 illustrations and six plates. 
When the third edition of Mr. Gerhard's book, “ Hints 
оп the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings” was ex- 
hausted, the publisher asked him to rewrite it, bringing 
it up to date. Тһе revision, as completed, forms the first 
five chapters of this new book. ^ Old matter has been 
eliminated, new added, and in most cases the illustrations 
are new. Chapters VI. to XII. have in part been pub- 
lished before as articles in the technical Press, and 
each chapter forms a separate essay independent of 
the others. Тһе chapter on “ Defective Plumbing 
and Sewer Gas,” contains two good quotations (a) “ Pure 
air and plenty of it is the best cure for sewer gas,". 
and (b) “In order to keep the air of the dwelling ° 
pure and healthy, there must be no damp  founda. 
tions, no damp walls, no dark and dingy cupboards or 
corners to confine the air and devitalize it, no filth in or 
around the building to pollute it, and no overcrowding. 
There should be cleanliness everywhere, adequate means 
of ventilation, plenty of window space to let sufficient 
light into every room, and proper appliances for warming 
during cold weather." Оп page 15 I find a spiral flush 
basin, called a ‘‘pan-closet,” in which a соррег рап-- 
hence the пате- discharges its contents into a cast-iron 
container. | 
The book deals fully with the American practice of taking 
W.G. sewage and waste water into internal iron pipes. 
The English custom of using drawn lead, and keeping 
such pipes outside buildings wherever possible, is, in our 
climate at any rate, infinitely better and safer, ause 
with good work, ample ventilation, and proper. use, the 
pipes and joints willlast as long as the building, and this 
cannot be expected where iron is used. Of course in 
good work І include expansion-joints for pipes carrying 
off waste hot-water. Drawn lead pipe is now obtainable 
of equal strength and thickness at all parts. In cast iron 
this is scarcely obtainable. Surely Fig. No. 9 must bé an 
imaginary sketch, or the large window would not only 
supply light to the room, but also admit rain, snow, and 
wind in addition! The value of the scouring effect 
obtained by havinga trap smaller than the pipe is pointed 
out. | 
In the chapter on ** Traps and Systems of Trappings," 
Mr. Mansergh, M.Inst.C.E., is quoted as follows :— I 
would detach as far as is practicable every house from the 
sewer. Ав a part of the whole sewerage system, every 
single house is brought more or less closely in connection 
with every other house, and by this means evils existing 
in some houses may become common to all. The more 
perfectly this connection can be severed the better. The 
aim in all cases should be to isolate as far as possible, but 
at all events to cut off the direct communication to the 
interior.” I must take exception to the use of the word 
“ difficult ” on page 47. It is impossible, for the same reason 
that a furnace is useless for ventilating a complicated 
system of sewers. The result is that air is forcibly drawn 
in at one or two of the nearest openings, and stagnation 
reigns elsewhere. Friction causes this. The popular 
expression is “air takes the line (or course) of least resist- 
ance." No trap ısgsatisfactory unless its trapping water 
is removed and replaced by fresh every time the fitting is 


flushed. 


The chapter on “ Plumbing Fixtures” gives the follow- 
ing, by the late Ernest Turner, and, like all his writing, it 
is cleverly to the point :—*“ Service pipes are commonly 
kept carefully out of sight. This is an excellent arrange- 
ment—for the plumber, -who is thus enabled to conceal 
any amount of scampedework. For the owner, its draw- 
backs are three, at least. (a) It makes defects or accidents 
more difficult of detection; (0) it makes them more mis- 
chievous in action; (с) it makes them more costly in 


‚ Correction." 
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Тһе book is most interesting, and contains useful and, 
to many English readers, novel matter. I am, un- 
fortunately, unable to state the price. А second volume 
is in preparation, containing, amongst others, chapters on 
“The Modern Rain Bath,” “Sanitary Market Houses 
and Abattoirs,” “School Sanitation," and * Theatre 
Sanitation." 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


T E Royal Institute of British Architects wound up their 
sessional proceedings on Monday evening last, by the 
resentation of the | 

oyal Gold Medal 
to Mr. G. F. Bodley, 
A.R.A. Professor 
Aitchison, R.A., was 
unfortunately pre- 
vented by illness 
from performing his 
last presidential 
function of handing 
` the Medal over to Mr. 
Bodley. So the duty 
devolved upon Mr. 
W. М. Fawcett, who 
‘briefly commented 
“оп Mr. Bodley's great 
artistic abilities and 
achievements as an 
architect. Mr. Bod- 
ley, іп his reply, 
accepted the unex- 
pected honour as 
being due to his love 
of English Gothic, 
‘than which he con- 
sidered there was по 
more beautiful style. 
A vote of thanks was 
afterwards passed to 
Professor Aitchison 
for his services as president. The annual dinner of the 
Institute was held on Tuesday evening, under the 
residency of Mr. William Emerson, the newly elected 
resident. 


La Grosse HORLOGE AND THE Town BELFRY. 
From “The Story of Rowen.” 


THERE is a little problematical problem in architecture to 
be solved away up in Kirkcaldy. The Fife County 
Council invite architects to submit competitive designs by 
the 17th of August next for an infectious disease hospital 
which it is proposed to erect at Fosterton Farm, near 
Thornton. “ It is not intended to offer a premium, but 
the author of the plans that may be approved will 
probably be entrusted with the carrying out of the work." 
The probability of getting nothing seems to be about as 
likely as the chance of getting something ! 


THE competition for the Leamington Free Library and 
Technical Institute was decided on ар but contrary 
to the award made (or suggested) by Mr. E. R. Robson, 
the assessor. The report of the Free Library Com- 
mittee, which came before the Council on Monday, 
recommended the adoption of Plan A. Several members 
Of the Council objected to that part of the plan affecting 
the arrangement of the technical schools, though it was 
suggested that this could be altered and amended. 
Ultimately after some discussion it was decided to adopt 
Plan H, and award the second premium to Plan A. When 
the envelopes were opened containing the authors' names 
it was found that Mr. Mitchell Bottomley, of Middles- 
brough and Leeds, was the author of Plan H, and that 


Mr. J. Newberry, of Westminster, was the author of 


Plan A. 


Mr. Тновмускорт, Mr. E. Onslow Ford, Mr. Gilbert, and 
Mr. G. F. Frampton have been requested to send to the 
Glasgow Committee plaster models for the local memorial 
to Mr. Gladstone. Тһе fund now amounts to £ 3,900. 
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Her Majesty the Queen has sent а donation of £100 to 
the Paisley Abbey Restoration Fund, accompanied by the 
following letter from Sir Fleetwood Edwards, Keeper of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Purse, addressed to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Renfrewshire :—‘ Dear Sir Michael Shaw 
Stewart, —I have laid your letter and the accompanying 
memorial before the Queen, who commands me to acquaint 
you of the interest with which еһе has heard that steps 
are to be taken for the complete restoration of the Abbey 
of Paisley, where so many members of the Royal House 
of Stuart lie buried. І am to ask you to be good enough 
to place the accompanying cheque for £100 to the credit 
of the Restoration Fund." 


STRONG opposition is being manifested to the proposed 
building-over of the forecourt of St. Dunstan's Church, Fleet 
Street. The church, as perhaps many of our readers are 
aware, has its frontage recessed on each side of the 
entrance, and on each side there is an open space. It is 
proposed to build up these open spaces with a vicarage and 
insurance offices on either side, which would completely spoil 
the frontage of the church by thus building the church into 
the street frontage as it were. It is to be hoped that the 
influential opposition which has been started will be effec. 
tual enough to put a stop tothe proposals at present before 
the Consistory Court. 


Her MajzsTY's Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
stated to be in negotiation with the Duke of Beaufort for 
the purchase of Tintern Abbey and Raglan Castle on 
behalf of the public. The properties have been inspected 
and valued on behalf of the Commissioners, but the trans- 
action is not yet completed, and no information as to 
details can be obtained at present, save that if the proper- 
ties are acquired the ruins will be preserved, and will, of 
course, continue accessible to the public. 


THE internal decoration of the great Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster will be no light undertaking, 
and Professor Seitz, of Venice, perhaps the most capable 
artist for the work that could bave been chosen, will 
have unlimited scope for the display of energy as well 
as genius. It is stated that the historical decoration 
of the nave alone will take some thirty-eight scenes, 15 ft. 
by 12 ft., and that some eighty figures will be required 
Of course, marble and mosaics will be the principal 
materials used. Meanwhile, Cardinal Vaughan is inviting 
suggestions as to the subjects to be treated. By the way, 
it is to be hoped that the building will be completed by 
September, 1900, in time for the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the re-establishment of the Catholic 
Hierarchy in England, September 29th, 1900. The 
architect, Mr. J. F. Bentley, and the contractors, Messrs. 
Shiltoe, of Bury St. Edmunds, appear to think this is quite 
possible. Some £100,000 has been raised and spent upon 
the building since the laying of the foundation stone in 
June, 1895. 


THERE is a never.ending variety in old woodwork of 


old. selle 
д, 


simple and effective treatment just ав there is а never- 
ending monotony of fussy treatment in modern work! А 
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d ` ALBERT Duren's HOUSE. 
From “ The Story of Nuremberg." 


good shaped end to a bench at the Goupil Gallery w€ 
noticed the other day is sketched on the opposite page. 


THE annual soirée of the Royal Academy of Arts took 
place on Tuesday evening in the galleries of Burlington 
House. In addition to the Academicians and Associates 
there were present a large crowd of guests, who were 
received by Sir Edward amd Lady Poynter in the reception 
room at the head of the staircase. 


Mns. С. Е. Watts, the wife of the well-known artist, has 


just published privately, for the information of her friends, | 


a key" to the symbols on the walls of the beautiful 
mortuary chapel at Compton— near the artist's home, of 
which we lately gave some particulars—entitled, ** The Word 
in the Pattern." Mrs. Watts says that the walls contain 
"the story, or at least some fragments of the 
story, of the spiritual life on the wing of which, 
in the passage between the mystery of birth and 
the mystery of death, material life is lifted to 
the glorious consciousness of its infinity with the 
Infinite.’ Throughout the pattern Mrs. Watts 
traces man's upward evolution from the dragons 
of evil to the smile of heaven. Pen drawings by 
the authoress and Louis R. Deuchars and photo- 
gravures from negatives by George Andrews 
illustrate this delightfully got-up brochure. 


M. GuiLLAUME, the director of the French School 
of Art in Rome, is about to retire. The well- 
known painter, M. Bonnat, professor and master 
of the schools at the Beaux Arts, will probably 
be his successor at the Villa Medicis. 


Dr. RICHARD GARNETT was presented in the 
lecture room of the Society of Arts last Friday 
afternoon with his portrait (painted by the Hon. 
John Collier) and several works of reference, on 
the occasion of his retirement from the position 
of Keeper of Printed Books at the British 
Museum. 


Tuose of our readers who know and appreciate 

the especially excellent work of the late Mr. Harry 

Bates, A.R.A., as that of a sculptor with very 

distinct sympathies in the direction of architecture, will be 

glad to hear that his widow is to receive an annuity ot 
so from the Civil List and £150 from the Royal 
cademy. 


| 


| 


Mr. HERBERT Т. BUCKLAND, architect, Queen's College, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham, has taken into partnership 
Mr. E. Haywood-Farmer, of Northampton. 


| кан Lewes, the proprietor of Byron's birthplace at 


24, Holles Street, is about to affix to the exterior а 


| tablet in the form of a bas-relief in memory of the 


poet. 


THERE passed away last week at Norbiton, in the person 


| of Mr. Henry Duff Linton, says the Atheneum, the last 


representative of the generation of old true wood-engravers. 
He was a younger brother of William James Linton, and 
was associated with him and Orrin Smith in 1842 and 


| onwards in producing the engraved pictures for the early 


issues of the Illustrated London News. Не also worked 
with his brother on the short-lived Pen and Pencil of 1855, 
and he has, from time to time, produced some excellent 


| specimens of wood-engraving in the style which William 
| James Linton in his trenchant manner claimed to be the 


only true style. These two were certainly the best 
exponents of the manner in which they worked. Mr. 
Linton was born in 1815. He was a brother-in-law of the 
late Mrs. Lynn Linton. 


Mr. Mortimer MENPES held his house-warming on 
Wednesday, and a gorgeous affair it was, what with the 
unique decorations and the presence of the most beautiful 
women in London society. Тһе house itself is a blaze 
of colour, and the work of decoration has been carried 
out on a most truly original plan. The scheme of decora- 
tion that runs through each room is a different flower 
carried out to its minutest detail. Thus the drawing-room, 
peonies; the studio, camellias; the dining-room, cherry 
blossom ; the halls, chrysanthemums. And the way it was 
done was by the employment for the greater part of a 
year of nearly seventy Chinese and Japanese workmen to 
execute Mr. Menpes' own designs, all of whom he took 
care should be “true artists." Mr. Menpes’ scheme is not 
one which lends itself readily to imitation, neither is the 
method of its execution ! 


Тне fireplace we illustrate was exhibited at the recent 
Building Trades’ Exhibition, and struck us as one of the 
best we had ever seen built in permanent decorative 


Fäiene 
Fireplace 


by Doulfon 


materials. The warm buff and deep blue of the colouring 
were pleasing, and the general design very simple and 
effective. We hope Messrs. Doulton will make further 
developments in this direction. 
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Тнк partnership hitherto existing between Mr. Henry 
Spalding and Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross having terminated 
through the effluxion of time, Mr. Cross has taken offices at 
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BRAUTTHURE, Вт. BEBALDUSKIRCHE 
From “Тһе Story of Nuremberg." 


58, Conduit Street, Regent 
Street, W. The buildings, 
now in course of erection, 
from the designs of thelate 
firm of Spalding & Cross, 
will be completed under 
the joint supervision of 
Mr. Spalding and Mr. 
Cross. 


Mn. Frank DickszE, R.A., 
was one of the witnesses 
at the last meeting of the 
Select Committee on the 
House of Lords on the 
Copyright (Artistic) Bill. 
Mr. Dicksee was ques- 
tioned at length in regard 
to clause 4 of the Bill, by 
which it ıs proposed to 
confer the copyright of the 
work on any person who 
“employs another for 
valuable consideration to 


` them buildin 


make any photograph, or 
to make or assist in making from the original design of 
the employer any work of fine art or cast from nature." 
А painted portrait, Mr. Dicksee explained, would not 
be included in this category, but tlie copyright would 
belong to the author, and although the “employer " 
could do what he liked with the original which he 
had purchased, he could not have it reproduced with- 
out the artist's consent. The principle of the Bill, 
he further explained, was to give copyright in every case 
to the author; clause 4 also gave certain rights to the 
employer which were rather exceptional. 
Tue National Trust for Places of Historic Interest de- 
cided at their annual meeting held last week-end at 
Grosvenor House, of which we give some account else- 
where, to organise a special committee to take steps to 
preserve the Lakes of Killarney for the nation, and in 
the first place to visit the coveted spot with a view to 
practical measures for its acquirement. | 


Тик final sale of the collection of pictures formed by the late 
Mr. W. H. Forman, of Callaby Castle, Northumberland, 
took place at Messrs. Christie's on Tuesday. Including 
the four days’ sale last week, the total amount realised for 
the collection is £25,033. 


Тын important collection of modern pictures and water- 
colour drawings of the English, Scottish, and Continental 
schools of Mr. R. Paterson Pattison, distiller, of Leith 
and Edinburgh, was disposed of at Christie's on Saturday. 
The 122 lots put up to auction realised £8,858. The 
following were the more important of the pictures : — Josef 
Israels, “ Going Home," 1867, 340 gs. ; two by J. Maris, 
a town on a Dutch river, with windmil! and boats, 500 gs., 
and a Dutch fishing-boat ashore, 1,350 gs.; W. О. 
Orchardson, ‘‘ Hamlet and Ophelia,” exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1865, 600 gs. ; two works by George 
Romney, portrait of Viscountess Melville, 900 gs. (Wallis); 
and a head of Lady Hamilton, grogs. ; and Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema, a girl reclining by a fountain, 1872, 340 gs. 


ACCORDING to the Edict Расса, no artistic object may be 
taken from Rome without the consent of the authorities. 
It is not even permitted to transport artistic objects from 
one Italian town to another without special licence. Yet, 
in spite of this edict, says the Morning Post correspondent, 
pictuers and valuable artistic property are constantly 
smuggled out of Italy. Тһе most recent case is that of а 
Botticelli picture belonging to Prince Chigi. The owner, 
as required by law, informed the Italian Government that 
he had sold the picture to a person who had undertaken to 
keep the picture in Rome. Signor Baccelli, Minister of 
Public Instruction, at once ordered the picture to be 
inspected, but found that the purchaser had given a false 
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address and had disappeared, together with his treasure. 
Signor Baccelli has ordered judicial proceedings to be 
taken against Prince Chigi. 


THE first block of marble belonging to the sculptured 
cornice of the Basilica Æmilia came to light on Monday 
in the Forum. Тһе Times Rome correspondent says that 
the fragment is in splendid preservation, and is decorated 
with rosettes, which are known to have formed one of the 


distinguishing features of the cornice of the basilica. 


Other interesting remains, including an important inscrip- 
tion, have also been discovered on the same site. 


Tue restoration of the St. George's Hall, Liverpool, pedi- 
ment is now completed, though some slight renovation is 
necessary to the cornice surmounting the group. When 
this has been accomplished the sculptures will once more 
be unveiled to public view. Ап instance of the thorough- 
ness with which all the sculptured decorations on St. 
George's Hall were originally carried out is afforded by the 
carved details on the mouldings and on the soffit of the 
pediment cornice. ** Almost completely hidden by shadow, 
and quiteimpossible to be clearly seen from the street, is 
anextraordinary amount of carefully cut ornament, so 
carefully done, in fact, as to be worthy a place on parts of 
more available to the eye. Why such 
evidently costly but comparatively ineffectual adornments 
were introduced is difficult to imagine, unless it was due to 
the designer's respect for purity of style in reproducing 
classic forms. The carved ornament is a necessary ac- 
companiment of the Corinthian style adopted. In the 
marble of ancient Rome, perpetually white and almost 
perpetually illumined by sunlight, the delicate relief work 
on cornice mouldings might still have been seen, although 
far removed from the ground. But the funereal hue which 
the Darley Dale stone employed oa St. George's Hall has 
taken under the inftuence of the local climate renders 
much of the carved ornament futile.” 


Амомсзт the many hackneyed designs for ventilating 
turrets it is agreeable to find a little fresh departure such 
as that by Mr. Hart in his club-house at Woodbury, 


Т 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
Turret by Alf. Н. Hart, Architect. 


exhibited at the Royal Academy, of which we give an 
outline sketch. | 


Ам old lady at Bedford on seeing electric light in that town 
for the first time was struck with amazement. After 
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gazing at it for some time she entered a grocery shop, and, 
addressing the assistant, said, “ I say, mister, how do you 
make that big light о yours? I am tired of burning 
paraffin.” The shopman replied, “ Oh, it is caused by a 
series of electric currents." “Oh, is it?” said the old 
woman. ‘ Then weigh me a pound; if they won't do for 
li hting they'll come in for puddings." Such is the story 
which has just been going the round of the Bedfordshire 


papers. 


THE foundation-stone laying of the new buildings of the 
Royal School of Art Needlework—to be erected in Imperial 
Institute Road, South Kensington, by the Prince of Wales, 
on Friday afternoon last—was a very simple ceremony. 
The Princess Christian read an address to the Prince of 
Wales setting forth the objects and work of the institution. 
Started in 1872, the Royal School of Art Needlework 
sought to revive a beautiful art which had been well-nigh 
lost, and through its revival to provide employment for 

entlewomen who were without the means of a suitable 
livelihood. In both of these directions it claims, with the 
aid of the late Lord Leighton, Sir E. кишене Мт. 
William Morris, Mr. V. Prinsep, Mr. Walter Crane, and 
many others, to have achieved distinct success. It has 
always been self-supporting, and it has steadily extended 
its scope of action. “Іп 1895," said Princess Christian, 
“I, with the concurrence of my executive committee, saw 
my way to the establishment of training classes in every 
branch of embroidery where pupils could be taught who 
were desirous of becoming professional workersor teachers." 
Certificates of proficiency and diplomas are highly prized 
by the recipients as opening the door to lucrative posts in 
provinces and the colonies and abroad. Princess Christian 
now desires to see established a more extensive school of 
applied design. The sum of £14,000, so far contributed 
from various sources to the advancement of this project is 
insufficient, and a balance of £16,000 is required. The 
Prince of Wales, in a sympathetic reply, expressed his 
belief that the requisite funds would be provided by “а 
community unsurpassed by any other nationality for its 
munificent generosity." His Коуа! Highness then laid 
the stone. 


ForrowiNc up Friday's ceremony the Prince of Wales on 
Saturday laid the foundation stone of the new block of 
buildings, which is to be erected at West Kensington for 
the housing of the Postal Savings Bank Department. In 
point of size, the new structure will surpass any single 
erection devoted to postal purposes in this country, or 
perhaps in the world. Occupying five acres of ground, 
and built in six storeys, it will give accommodation, when 
the designs have been completely carried out, to 7,000 
employés. А feature of the plan is the provision of dining 
accommodation for both male and female employés. Тһе 
men's room alone will seat 500 persons. 


Тнк housing of the working and poorer classes is to form 
the subject for a great convention and demonstration in 
the coming autumn, at which the growing extent of the 
overcrowding evils in London will be very plainly and 
emphatically demonstrated. Several London vestries are 
preparing official evidence for the meetings, whilst others 
have promised to send their chairman or medical officer, 
in some cases both. The Bishop of London and Lord 
Rosebery are also expected to take part. It will probably 
be held in St. James's Hall. Members of the London 
County Council, of the Mansion House Council on the 
Dwellings of the Poor, and of the Workmen's Housing 
Council have also been secured as speakers, together with 
several of the public men and officials who supplied the 
Daily News Special Commissioner with some of the most 
startling of his facts. 


Тнв London School Board rate is to be increased a penny 
in the pound, and will then stand at the high rate of 
I3:36d. in the pound. The increased expenditure is not 
to be credited to building operations, but to advances in 
teachers' salaries, and the cost of books and school 
apparatus. The cost of these latter is said to have risen 
by 35 per cent. іп two years, and to have nearly trebled 


in three years. What a privilege to be a London rate- 
payer ! 


Tue Brighton Aquarium is for sale. It was built at a cost 
of upwards of £130,000. The site is freehold, comprising 
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70,470 superficial feet, and has a marine frontage of about 
740 ft. The building contains, besides the Aquarium 
proper, spacious entrance hall and reading-room, a theatre 
or concert-room, billiard-room, dining-room, refreshment- 
rooms and bars, with full licence, and all necessary offices, 
together with terrace gardens, a large asphalte court or 
skating-rink, organ, band-stand, &c. The place is to be 
sold as a going concern. 

MUNICIPAL undertakings in Glasgow have benefited the 
city in more ways than one. They not only give to the 
citizens the best that can be had at the cheapest rates, but 
they relieve the pockets of the ratepayers at the same 
time. Even on their latest undertaking the Glasgow Cor- 
poration show most successful results. The hydraulic 
power station they have set up has not long been 
established, yet there are about 320 customers for such 
power, and the undertaking yields a revenue of about 
£5,000 a year. It is anticipated that there will be a large 
increase of business in this department of municipal 
enterprise at Glasgow within the next two or three years. 
TWENTY-FIVE pounds damages were recovered in the 
Queen's Bench Division, on the 22nd inst., by the tenant 
of a shop in Wandsworth, in respect to defective drains. 
The case was tried before Mr. Justice Darling and a 
common jury. The plaintifi’s case was that the defendant 
landlord represented to him at the time he took the shop 
that the drains of the place were in a sanitary condition. - 
In 1898, however, the plaintiff's wife suffered from sick- 
ness and sore throat. At the end of that year two of his 
young children fell ill of diphtheria, and the youngest 
child died. Тһе drains were then found to be in a leaky. 
defective condition, and the claim of the plaintiff was for 
damages for what he had suffered in consequence of the 
drains being in an improper condition. The defendant's 
plea was that no guarantee respecting the sanitary con- . 
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dition of the drains was ever given. 
this to be said in support of defendant's case, viz., that 
the plaintiff was a weekly tenant, and could have removed 
before his children became Ш, and further, that he had 
lived on the premises for some nine months before he 
became the legal occupier of them. But, of course, this 
could not absolve defendant from his responsibility in 
respect to the defective condition of the drains, and his 
assurance to the plaintiff that they were sanitarily 
satisfactory. 

GREENWICH OBSERVATORY has been largely added to during 
the past year or two, some £15,000 having been spent 
on such extensions, including the newly opened Physical 


Observatory ; so that now Greenwich may be considered 


to be about as complete and perfectly equipped an astro- 
nomical observatory as any in the world, with the excep- 
tion, possibly, of Vienna. Тһе new extensions to which we 
have referred have compelled the building of a new 
magnetic pavilion, some 200 yards away, so as to be quite 
isolated from the influence of iron and steel in the new 
Physical Observatory. Тһе cost of the magnetic pavilion 
is 5800. The locks and keys are of copper. А copper 
fence surrounds the pavilion, which contains the dip 
instrument, a declination magnet, and a deflector. With 
this last-mentioned instrument observations are taken four 
times a day, the others less frequently. Inside the fence 
аге a rain-gauge and thermometer for registering solar and 
terrestrial radiation. 


Ам exceedingly interesting series of well-produced small 
volumes, dealing with medieval towns on the Continent, is 
in course of publication by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., 
Bedford Street, W.C., at 3s. 6d. each net. Two of these 
volumes have reached us, one telling the story of Rouen, 
and the other that of Nuremberg. They are delightfully 
interesting volumes, profusely illustrated, though most of 
the sketches are not at all of the quality they ought to be. 
The historical accounts of the ancient buildings are of 
considerable value from an architectural point of view. 


This promises to be a very useful series of historical 
handbooks. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A BILLIARD ROOM. 
H. DARE BRYAN, ARCHITECT, BRISTOL. 


HIS room is to be erected as an addition to an existing 
house, and is to be connected in a picturesque fashion 
with the rest of the house, as seen by the plan we publish. 
The walls, panelling, and beams will be in oak, and the 
ceiling in plaster. The mantelpiece is to be in marble 
with bronze quoins at intervals. The panel in the semi- 
circular arched recess is to be filled with a decorative work 
in coloured relief by Gerald Moira and Lyme Jenkins. 


FRONT ENTRANCE, SWANSEA EXCHANGE. 
H. W. WILLS, ARCHITECT, SWANSEA. 


This is an agreeable example of Mr. Wills’s skill in 
detail. 


SINGING BOYS’ SEATS, ST. NICHOLAS 
CHURCH, TWYWELL. 
J. CHARLES TRAYLEN, A.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT, STAMFORD. 


These oak seats, recently completed for a Northampton- 
shire church, show an example of very effective carved 
enrichment, which, with the carved lettering and ribbon 
panels, make up a piece of excellent oak work from the 
workshop of Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, Exeter. 
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THE £50,000 needed for the purchase of Dollis Hill Park, 
Willesden, has now been subscribed, with the exception of 
about £2,500, which Lord Hobhouse and others have 
guaranteed. l 


There was certainly. 


freely with it. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


TAVISTOCK ROAD COMPETITION, PLYMOUTH. 


ІК,--І have read Mr. Buckland’s letter in defence of 
his position in connection with the above competi- 
tion, from which I do not see that the question at issue 
is faced at all. The point is this—Why should any Corpo- 
ration, or any one else, be provided and armed with plans, 
elevations, and details, together with the superintendence 
of a pile of buildings to cost £50,000 (and I write with a 
knowledge of the cost of buildings in Plymouth) for a sum 
of £367 12s., simply to make a present to speculating 
builders ? I think we architects ought to put our shoulders 
to the wheel and have nothing to do with such under- 
takings. 
Yours faithfully, 
В. PRIESTLEY SHIRES, А.К.Г.В.А., 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer Three Towns Branch 
of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society. 
Whimple Street, Piymouth. 
June 28th, 1899. 


PRESENTATION OF THE R..B.A. GOLD 
MEDAL. 


К. а. Е. BODLEY, A.R.A., was presented with the 
Royal Gold Medal at the meeting of the Royal Insti- 

tute of British Architects on Monday evening last. Mr. W. 
M. Fawcett,.M.A.,F.S.A., vice-president, in the unavoidable 
absence, through illness, of Professor Aitchison, made the 
presentation. Before doing so he addressed the meeting. 
After expressing his great regret at the president’s enforced 
absence, and alluding tohis own long personal friendship with 
Mr. Bodley, Mr. Fawcett went on to say: “ Mr. Bodley's 
work is so well known to you all that it hardly needs 
comment from me. Soon after leaving Sir S. S. Scott's 
ofice he commenced practice on his own account, and 
St. Michael’s Church, Brighton, was one of his early 
works. At this time he was feeling the monotony of the 
work done—he must have felt it as what I have heard 
described as Gothic ‘revived, but not revivified '—and, 
after some travel abroad, he evidently felt relief in the 
change to French work, and hoped to get life by working 
This phase did not last long. He soon 
felt that mere variety was not life. Не was a young man 
striving for the light, but he was also a strong man, and, 
like a great ship which requires the buffeting 
ofa voyage to let it settle down in its true lines, it was 
necessary for him to pass through a struggle of this kind 
before he could grasp his work and give life to our om 
English Gothic. How far he is personally sensible of this 
I can hardly say; I am speaking as to how it appears to 
a brother architect. St. Martin's, Scarborough, was 
another ot his early works,where the French idea is less pro- 
nounced, and where we can feel the influence of the Prioryof 
Kirkham not far off. All Saints' Church, Cambridge, which 
was built in the early sixties, has no trace of this French 
fever, which by this time has quite passed away. It is 
impossible here to enumerate and describe all the buildings 
he has carried out, but I may mention the church at Clum- 
ber for the Duke of Newcastle as a particularly fine work. 
The church at Eccleston for the Duke of Westminster is, 
if possible, more successful. It is hardly finished, as the 
screens and reredos are not yet fixed; but it has been an 
opportunity for carrying out a complete work with all its 
accessories, and the unstinted and munificent wealth of 
the donor has probably not made the successful result less 
difficult. In quite a different style is the church for the 
Cowley Fathers at Oxford. "There the work is remark- 
able for its quietness and simplicity, but what a grand 
simplicity it is! It is not in church work alone that Mr. 
Bodley has won hislaurels. The Eton Mission Hall at 
Hackney Wick, the addition to King's College, Cambridge, 
and the restoration of the library at Christ's College, and 
many other buildings show the same delicate care, the 
same longing for simplicity, truth, апа герое. 
The Deans and Chapters of York and Peterborough 
may be congratulated on having called in Mr. Bodley to 
take charge of the repairs in their cathedrals—repairs 
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under which such delicate questions arise between the 
antiquary, the pure artist, and the practical architect. 
Mr. Bodley has also shown great power in carrying out 
decorative work, both in colour and in that of a monu- 
mental kind. Of the latter I need only mention the tomb 
of Archbishop Thomson at York, and that of Bishop 
Woodford at Ely, both of them showing great power of 
design and wonderful care, even to the most minute detail. 
He has shown also in colour the intense knowledge he has 
` of its value when properly applied, and he has also shown 
how to handle it. I should be inclined to place this 
knowledge and management of colour as perhaps the 
highest of his artistic faculties. It is therefore with 
feelings of great pleasure that I have the honour of pre- 
senting the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. Bodley, and I am 
sure that all our members feel also the honour of having 
such a distinguished artist among us." | 

Mr. Bodley briefly responded, thanking the Institute for 
the unexpected honour which had been conferred upon him, 
and which he believed to be due to his love of that most 
beautiful style—the English Gothic—which was, in his 
belief, Greek in its feeling, refinement, and delicacy. 


E у nn 


THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR PLACES OF 
HISTORIC INTEREST. 


HE fourth annual meeting of the National Trust for 
T Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty was 
held at Grosvenor House on June 22nd. The Duke of 
Westminster presided, and moved the adoption of the 
report. This, he said, showed that during the year much 
work had been done. The only completed acquisition ot 
the year had been that of Wicken Fen, in Cambridgeshire, 
a last fragment of primeval fen, situated about 10 or r1 
miles north-east of Cambridge. This was the first instance 
of a property being acquired purely on account of its 
scientific interest. Arrangements were іп progress for the 
conveyance to the trust of the site and remains of 
Duffield Castle, in Derbyshire, as through the generosity 
and public spirit of the Hon. F. Strutt and Mr. G. Strutt 
the castle and grounds of about two acres were to be 
dedicated to the public use. The trust, through the 
kindness of Miss Miranda Hill, had the option of purchase 
of Ide Hill, in Kent, one of the points of the Greensand 
Ridge, which formsthe most delightful highlands in thesouth 
of London. Among the many properties considered by 
the council had been a lot of property near the head of 
Lake Windermere, on which Canon Rawnsley had pointed 
out the site of a Roman camp, but the council had been 
unable to secure it. The most important subject of the 
hour was that having reference to the Lakes of Killarney, 
which, as was now generally known, were for sale. The 
property actually in the market was the Muckross demesne, 
comprising Muckross Abbey, Torc Waterfall, O'Sullivan's 
Cascade, Colleen Bawn Rocks, Lord Brandon's Cottage, 
and the Purple Mountain —over 13,000 acres in all. The 
council felt that in seeking to secure the Lakes of Killarney 
for the nation they would receive the full confidence and 
support of members. They were a most impecunious lot, 
and had to a certain extent to content themselves with 
stimulating others to buy property or take some steps to 
preserve it for the good of the public. Therefore they could 
not do all that they would wish with regard to Killarney. 


England had its large public park in the New Forest, and | 


it was only right Ireland should have a similar privilege. 
The neighbourhood of Killarney had some of the finest 
scenery in the United Kingdom, and it would be a most 
unfortunate thing if it should be purchased by small 
owners and all the old privileges of the public abolished. 
The report having been adopted, the Marquis of 
Dufferin moved, ** That this meeting desires to record its 
conviction that it would be deeply to be deplored were 
the Lakes of Killarney, perhaps more widely celebrated 
for their natural beauty that any other spot in the British 
Isles, to be closed against the public or marred by vul- 
garity and incongruous treatment, and urges that the 
opportunity offered by the sale of the Muckross Estates 
should be embraced to secure the Lakes permanently to 
the nation, as the Falls of Niagara have been secured by 
the joint action of the United States and the Dominion of 


Canada. That with this object it is desirable that the 
council of the trust do organise a special committee of 
members of the trust, and others, to take such steps as 
may be practicable to bring about the desired result." He 
said as an Irishman his instincts would have led him to 
appeal to the generosity of a benevolent Government, and 
he still thought that the funds of the society would not be 
тасу employed in taking over the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the Lakes of Killarney to show him what 
the public might lose. That would be an appeal more 
powerful than any which could be made by the most 
intelligent and iufluential deputation. Anything that was 
done to preserve the beauty of Killarney as a public 
га ion would be regarded with the utmost gratitude 

y this and future generations. 

Mr. Bryce, M.P., seconded the resolution, which was 
supported by the Earl of Mayo апа Sir Benjamin Stone, 
and was carried unanimously. 


A _ 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
STREET IMPROVEMENTS. 


e WELBY presided over the weekly meeting oí 

the London County Council on Tuesday, when the 
report of the Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council, dealing with the improvements in respect 
to which they recommended that Parliamentary powers 
should be sought 1n thenext Session, was brought up for dis- 
cussion. In preparing thelist, the committeestated that they 
had selected those improvements which were most urgently 
needed and which would be of the greatest advantage to 
the general through traffic in London. Тһе report dealt 
with seven improvements—namely, (1) Thames Embank- 
ment extension and Westminster improvenients at Mill. 
bank, (2) Mare Street, Hackney, (3) Goswell Road, (4) 
Nine Elms Lane, (5) Camberwell New Road, (6) Kentish 
Town Road, and (7) Maclise Road extension to Ham- 
mersmith Road. Тһе estimated net cost of the improve- 
ments, without deducting contributions, was (1,570,260; 
the estimated net cost to the Council, after deducting con- 
tributions, but not “betterment,” was £1,2y7,300; the 
anuual charge on the rates for interest on and repayment 
of debt calculated on the net cost was £57,665, and the 
a charge of interest would decrease £604 14s. 4d. 
yearly. 

On the first recommendation, with reference to the Mill: 
bank improvement. Dr. Cooper moved :—“ That having 
regard to the heavy burdens now imposed on the rate- 
payers of London, the Council declines to apply to 
Parliament for power to carry out the Westminster 


improvements at Millbank at the sole cost of the occupying 


tenant until the Royal Commission on Local Taxation has 
reported, or some provision shall have been made by 
Parliament for an equitable division of the net cost of the 
improvement between the owners of ground values in the 
administrative county of London and the occupying 
tenants thereof.” 

After a lengthy discussion, in which Sir A. Arnold, Mr. 
H.P. Harris, Mr. Goulding, M.P., and an Burns, 
M.P., took part, the amendment was rejected. A second 
amendment, introduced by Sir John Hutton, was also 
defeated, and after further discussion the debate was 
adjourned. 
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THE SANITARY INSPECTORS' 
TION BOARD. 


HE following are the regulations for the examinations 

to be held under the auspices of the Sanitary Inspec- 

tors Examination Board (incorporated, 8th February, 

1899). The examination will consist of two parts, pre- 
liminary and technical. 

The preliminary examination shall be written and oral, 
upon the following subjects :—English, including writing, 
spelling, composition, and dictation. Arithmetic, including 
fractions, vulgar and decimal, simple proportion, common 
weights and measures, mensuration of rectangles and 
rectangular solids as required by Schedule 1, Standard vi. 
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of the Day School Code, 1898, of the Education Depart- 
ment, together with mensuration of circles, cylinders, 
and spheres. Ко candidate shall be approved who fails 
to show in each of these subjects such proficiency as shall 
satisfy the examiners of his ability to prepare official 
reports. 

The technical examination shall be written, oral, and 
practical, upon the following subjects so far as they bear 
upon the duties of a sanitary inspector :—(1.) Elementary 
physics and chemistry in relation to water, soil, air and 
ventilation. (2.) Elementary statistical methods. (3.) 
Municipal hygiene or hygiene of communities, including 
prevention and abatement of nuisances, sanitary defects 
in and about buildings and the remedies, water supplies, 
sanitary appliances, drainage, refuse removal and disposal, 
offensive trades, disinfection, food inspection. (4.) 
Statutes, and the orders, memoranda, and model by-laws 
of the Local Government Board, and the by-laws in force 
in the Administrative County of London. Every candidate 
must forward to the secretary of the Board not later than 
I4 days before the commencement of the examina- 
tion notice of his intention to present himself for examina- 
tion, and half the appointed fee. The remaining half of the 
fee must be paid not later than seven days before the date 
of the examination. 

Candidates for the technical examination must pass 
the preliminary examination, unless they shall have 
passed an examination recognised by the Board in substitu- 
tion for it; and must forward to the secretary of the Board 
not later than 14 days before the commencement of 
the examination :— 1. Evidence of having attained the age 
of twenty-one years. 2. À recent testimonial as to personal 
character ; if possible, from a clergyman, medical officer of 
health, or other person holding an official position. 3. 
Evidence of having passed a recognised alternative exam- 
ination in the case of candidates who claim exemption 
from the preliminary examination. 4. Evidence of train- 
ing, consisting of :—(a) Evidence of having held for not 
less than three years previous to the first day of January, 
1900, the office of a sanitary inspector or inspector of 
nuisances in a sanitary district in the United Kingdom 
having a population of not less than 5,ooo at the 
last census; or (0) А certificate of instruction, as pre- 
scribed below, from ап institution recoguised by the 
Board. 

The certificate of instruction must show that the candi- 
date has attended a course of instruction approved by the 
Board, consisting of not less than 32 systematic lectures 
' supplemented by demonstrations and comprising the sub- 
jects of the technical examination, including : — (a) 
Elementary physics and chemistry in relation to water, 
soil, air, and ventilation. (b) Building construction in its 
sanitary relations. Measurement and drawing plans to 
scale. (с) The practical duties of a sanitary inspector, e.g., 
drawing up notices as to sanitary defects, taking samples 
of water, food, and drugs for analysis, food inspection, 
drain-testing, disinfection, methods of inspection, note- 
taking and reporting. 

The fee for the preliminary examination will be one 
guinea, and for the technical examination, three guineas. 
No fees will be returned except in the case of a candidate 
who having entered for both examinations fails to pass 
the preliminary examination, in which case the fee for 
the technical examination will be returned to him. If a 
candidate be prevented from attending by illness, or by 
other cause deemed sufhcient by the Board, he will be 
admitted to the next examination without further fee. 
An unsuccessful candidate will be admitted to опе 
subsequent examination on payment of one-half the above 
fees. 

The examinations will be held twice in each year, and 
the first to be held will commence on the first Tuesday in 
December, 1899. 

Every candidate who passes the examination will receive 
a certificate to that effect, qualifying him for appointment 
as sanitary inspector under Section 108 (2) (d) of the 
` Public Health (London) Act, 1891, and under any sub- 
sequent Act of Parliament or Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board which may require sanitary inspectors or 
inspectors of nuisances to hold certificates. 

АП particulars referring to the examination сап be 
obtained from the hon. зес., Мг. W. В. E. Coles, т, 
Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, London, E.C. 
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MORE FIRE TESTS. 


HE arrangements of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee for July include the following series of fire 
tests :— The fire-resistance of casements glazed with patent 
wire glass, by Messrs. Pilkington & Co., of St. Helens. 
The fire-resistance of skylights, glazed with patent wire 
glass, by the same firm. The non-flammability of a match- 
boarded partition, constructed by the British Non-Flam- 
mable Wood Company. The fire-resistance of a match- 
boarded partition, with silicate cotton filling, constructed 
jointly by Messrs. Anderson and Messrs. Broadbent. The 
fire-resistance of a ceiling, constructed jointly by the same 
firms, Тһе automatic recording of an outbreak of fire on 
the Pearson automatic fire-alarm system. Тһе fire-resist- 
ance of a two-inch solid partition, constructed by the 
Mural Decorations Company. The fire-resistance of a 
floor of wood joists provided by the Mural Decorations 
Company. Тһе comparative fire-resistance of ordinary 
glazed sashes glazed with 32-oz. glass, plate glass, and 
lead lights, respectively. Тһе comparative fire-resistance 
between a two-inch solid teak door and a two-inch solid 
oak door. 

These tests will be carried out according to the usual 
procedure of the committee at their testing station near 
Regent's Park, and the official reports are issued about 
four weeks after the respective tests take place. 


nn 


THE NEW ROYAL OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 
HE new buildings of the Royal London Ophthalmic 
Hospital in the City Road were formally opened by 

the Duke of York on the 27th inst. Ihe site on which 
the new hospital (designed by Messrs. Keith, Young and 
Henry Hall) is erected isa piece of land of irregular shape 
and of some 35,000 ft. in area, having frontages to City 
Road, Cayton Street, and Peerless Street. Тһе buildings 
consist of three blocks, the City Road front being designed 
after the French type of Renaissance. А great deal of 
attention has been paid to the arrangements for treating 
out-patients, for whose accommodation there is a waiting- 
room on the ground floor capable of seating 200 persons. 
The consulting-rooms, refraction-rooms, spectacle-rooms, 
dispensary, and rooms for ophthalmoscope and X-ray 
work are on the same floor, and are fitted with every 
modern requirement, as indeed are also the wards, opera- 
tion-rooms, laboratories, and other portions of the build- 
ings, which are lighted throughout with electricity. Special 
consideration has been paid to the subject of warming and 
ventilation. The old hospital in Moorfields has been sold 
for £78,000, and the new hospital has cost about £80,000. 


THE CANADIAN FORESTS. 


States Consul-General at Montreal estimates the area 
under timber in the Dominion at 1} million square miles, 
or over 37 per cent. of the total area. The proportion 
varies from nearly 75 per cent. in British Columbia to 40 
per cent. in Manitoba and 30 per cent. in the North-west 
Territories. The quantity of pine cut annually is said to 
be a thousand million board feet, and the supply at this 
rate will last 40 years. Тһе growth of new wood, in spite 
of the regulations, is said not to be equal to the amount cut. 
In Ontario the important tree is the white, or Weymouth, 
pine, but there are also the red pine, spruce, hemlock, and 
others. Тһе valuable black walnut, tulip, plane, and 
coffee ‘trees are almost extinct. The quantity or value of 
the timber in this province is almost unknown, as there 
are millions of acres unexplored. Quebec, with its newly 
added territory, is now an even larger province than 
Ontario. Vast regions to the north are unknown. The 
white pine is the most important tree, as in Ontario; but 
it israpidly disappearing. Rich spruce is found in many 
districts; there is a great waste of hemlock on account of 
the bark. Some of the best cedar areas in the Dominion 
are on the north shore of New Brunswick. Ап unsurveye 
area of about two millions of acres on the Upper Resti- 
gouche is reported to be full of good spruce and cedar. 


|* a recent report on the forests of Canada, the United 
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The once rich pine forests have been greatly impover- 
ished. The same is true of Nova Scotia ; a quantity of 
good spruce is left here, but is also being él British 
Columbia possesses the largest compact timber resources 
in the world. The fringe only has been cut. The Douglass 
pine, cedar, spruce, Alaska pine, and other timber standing 
іп the railway belt is estimated to amount to 25,000 
million board feet. The coast also is heavily wooded as 
far north as Alaska; there is no white pine, but spruce 
attains perfection here. Тһе total exports of wood and its 
manufactures from the Dominion amount to over seven 
millions sterling per annum, Quebec and Ontario sending 
nearly two-thirds of this amount, whilst almost the whole 


goes to the United States and to Great Britain in nearly 


equal quantities, the advantage, however, being on the 
side of the former. 


— UA 


AN ARCHZEOLOGICAL TOUR. 


HE councils of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland and the Cambrian Archaeological Association 


organised a tour to the western and northern islands of the . 


West of Scotland last week. Тһе members of the party 
met at Belfast оп the 20th, whence they commenced the 
tour by steamer, the first stopping place on the programme 
being Sanda Island. An interesting account of the first 
part of the tour appears іп the Shrewsbury and Border 
Counties Advertiser, from which we take the following notes :— 

©“ Sanda Island lies about one and a half miles from the 
south-east end of the peninsula of Cantire, and was a 
place of importance in the days when the Norsemen made 
their incursions into British waters. Near the landing 
place are to be found the remains of a medieval church, 
which was probably built on the site of an earlier structure, 
which was dedicated to St. Ninian. St. Ninian, or Ringan, 
as he is sometimes called, was born about д.р. 360, and is 
said to have been the first messenger of the Christian faith 
to Scotland, and his name is associated with Withorn (the 
Casa Candida), and his memory was venerated from the 
Mull of Galloway to Ultima Thule. Although the walls 
are plainly of the middle ages, the windows of the church are 
flat-lintelled, and the doorway is flat-headed. Within the 
walls surrounding the ruins of the church are two crosses. 
One is a cruciform monolith, about seven feet high, and 
has a weathered boss on one face. Тһе other is a slab of 
native sandstone, having on one face a Latin cross, with 
ornamentation, showing Scottic influence on Celtic art, but 
the plait or knot-work is so greatly weathered that its 
pattern cannot easily be followed. Some of the members 
of the Claud Macdonnel (circa 17th е buried 
in the church and yard, and some of the tombstones bear 
unique symbols. 

* Leaving Sanda Island we next land оп Jslay for 
Kildalton. Тһе island of Islay, and particularly thesouth- 
eastern end of it, wherein the ruins of Kildalton Church 
stand, lying so near Ireland, was one of the favourite 
routes by which, in the sixth and seventh centuries, the 
colonisation of Western Scotland and the Hebrides was 
accomplished. The whole district is strongly impressed 
with the social and ecclesiastical features of Celtic type. 
It is said that the language always bore the name of the 
colonists, and the Scottish Gaelic of the present day is 
only a modern modification of it. The able editor of our 
guide is the authority quoted. The carved Christian 
sepulchral monuments are the feature here, there being 
over a hundred examples in this island, some dating from 
the first days of Christianity in Scotland, but by far the 
greater number belong to the 13th and. 14th centuries. 
These monuments show the development of the art of the 
crosses from the plainest Celtic plaiting to the rich foliated 
scrollwork which marks the later of the West Highland 
crosses. The examples remaining bear on their faces 
indisputable proof of their Irish origin. But the source 
of the influences which led to the development has not 
been decided. The principal of these monuments is the 
great Kildalton Cross, It is g ft. high, is carved out of a 
single stone, and is undoubtedly the finest example of 
its type in existence. Ав might be conjectured, 
sepulchral monuments, chapels, and graveyards are 
numerous in the island. In fact, it is a veritable campo 

santo, There are several interesting hill forts, or camps, 


in the island, which are probably prehistoric, as nothing can 
now beascertained regarding their history. The place-names 
are suggestive of Norse occupation down to the last days 
of the Vikings, but at least two of the camps are earlier 
than the days of the Scandinavian pirates. The Lords of 
the Isles were associated with the later castles of Duniveg 
and the castle on Finlaggan island in Loch Gorun. These 
latter objects of interest to the antiquary were not visited 
owing to the want of time, and the difficulties of locomotion 
in the island. | 

" At 5 a.m. we leave our anchorage off Ardmore, and 
steam for Oronsay, a distance of 29 miles. . 

“ The party landed at Port nau-Each (the Port of the 
Horse) and proceeded over sand-dunes to the ruins of 
Oronsay Priory. This priory was founded as а cell of the | 
Canons Regular of Holyrood (Edinburgh), in the ı4th cen- 
tury, by John of Isla, the first Lord of the Isles, who became 
possessed of many of the western isles by marriage. There 
are unmistakable evidences of its importance as a religious 
house, principal amongst which are the numerous carved 
monumental remains, a great number of which have been 
collected for preservation. Oronsay is the home of the 
McNeills, and the present-day head of the clan has devoted · 
much time and treasure to the preservation of the priory and 
other antiquities. Тһе priory is very fully and faithfully 
described in MacGibbon  Ross's ‘Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Scotland,’ from which we summarise. 
The structure occupies а  parallelogram, about 
87 ft. from north to south, by 65 ft. from east 
to west. At the west end of the church proper 
is a narthex (or ante-nave, an uncommon feature), 
in the walls of which are several roughly hewn 
corbels for car ing an overhead floor, and was 
probably intended or the lower stage of a cam- 
panile. The thickness of the walls and other features 
favour this idea. ‘Internally, the church is 
entirely devoid of architectural decorations; but 
an extensive range of stalls, of which traces still 
exist, and other woodwork, including an open 
roof, must have redeemed an otherwise bad in- 
terior. The church must have been remarkable 
or its dim religious light, the principal window 
being one sft. wide, divided into three cruciform 
lights, and the others simply lancets. The stone altar, of 
freestone, probably belonged to an earlier building. The 
domestic buildings are on the north side, as in St. David's. 
The south arcade of the cloister is the earlier part of this 
portion. The window traceries are usually of imported 
freestone. In the south-east corner of the chancel, adja- 
cent to the altar, is a good, though primitive, aumbry, and 
its size is so unusual that it has been mistaken for the cell 
of an anchoret. 

' In the graveyard at the south-west angle of the narthex 
stands the great Oronsay Cross. It is carved on a rough 
stone, and stands 12 ft. 2in. high by ı ft. 6 in. wide. 
Though a beautiful specimen of mediaeval sculpture, it is 
but a degenerate rendering of the Opus Hibernicum. The 
arms and summit of the cross protrude from a solid circle 
at the shaft head, and there is not even a suggestion of 
the ‘sun’ or ‘glory ’ circle. It is said that the cross was 
erected to the memory of Colin, a prior of Oronsay, who 
died in 1510, and the characters of the inscription sup- 
port the tradition. The scroll and foliageous ornamefta- 
tion on the cross marks its later character, and the pattern 
of the scrollwork is seldom found in Scotland. From 
this it may be inferred that the Romanesque form when 
imported into the north did not find acceptance in pre- · 
ference to the vigorous Celtic conception.There is another 
smaller cross in the churchyard, having one of its faces 
covered with intertwining scrollwork of stems, terminating 
in broad-leaved foliage. This is surmounted by a dial 
(which is not in keeping with the shaft) which has a niche 
sunk in one of its faches, within which is a bas-relief 
figure of an ecclesiastic in an uncommon robe." 
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THREE memorial windows have been placed in the 
Inverbrothock Free Church. The subjects are “The 
Nativity,” “The Ascension,” and “Тһе Crucifixion.” 
The windows were given by a deceased lady in memory of 
her father and mother. The windows were executed by 
William Pearce, Limited, Birmingham. 
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THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 


Ta resignation of Mr. Walter Crane of the Principal- 
ship of the Royal College of Art at South Kensing- 
ton has, says the London correspondent of the Birmingham 
Daily Post, brought to a head, it is said, the feeling that 
this institution is somewhat out of touch with the art 
world. The difficulties Mr. Crane has had to encounter 
have emphasised this, although it is a matter for congratula- 
tion that the many innovations for which he is responsible in 
the routine of the college work have tended in the right 
direction. With regard to the constitution of the college 
itself, it is probable that a scheme by which the elemen- 
tary students will cease to be allowed to attend the classes, 
and the studies of the advanced students will be put in 
charge of an advisory board of artists and art craftsmen, 
will receive very close attention during the recess, when 
the appointment of Mr. Crane’s successor comes up for 


consideration. 
— il — 


MANCHESTER ELECTRICITY PROFITS. 
ТЕ» annual report of the Electricity Committee of the 

` Manchester Corporation states that in the year 
ended March 31st last there has been an increase of 44 
per cent. in the output of electricity from the works. Тһе 
consumers number 2,570, being an increase of 515 during 
the year. The gross revenue amounts to £71,941, and the 
expenditure to £34,350. The net profit was £17,188, 
which has been appropriated by payment to the city fund 
in aid of rates of £12,000, and to the reserve fund /3,188, 
eat hee forward £2,000. The total capital expenditure 
on the undertaking 15 £493,716, and application has been 
made to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
raise an additional sum of £ 500,000 for extensions. 


фе 


TRADE NOTES. 


TE large clock in the central tower of the Hotel Great 

Central, Marylebone Road, has four illuminated dials, 
each 8 ft. 6 in. across, and has been made and erected by 
John Smith % Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 


Тнв Endowed Schools, Watford, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, of Manchester. 


JOTTINGS. 


EW parochial schools for girls are being erected in 
the Dalemeads, Bath. Accommodation is being pro- 
vided for 450 children, and the c ost is about £ 5,000. 


Tue Leeds tramways system has a mileage of 23% miles, 
about seven of which are worked by electric traction, seven 
by steam, and ten by horse power. 


Papınam (Lancashire) District Council purpose spending 
£4,000 on the erection of a new technical school. Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, M.P., has given the site and 
a donation of £1,000. | 


Tue Southport Pier Company are going to spend £30,000 
upon extensions and improvements in connection with the 
pier. These include the building of a new pavilion, near 
the entrance of the pier, to accommodate 1,200 persons. 


THELam beth Vestry have unanimously resolved to urge 

the London County Council to acquire a piece of land 
adjoining Brockwell Park, Herne Hill, for the purpose of 
enlarging the park. It was stated that the strip of land in 
question, which is beautifully wooded, was about to be 
developed for building purposes. 


AN unusually large crowd of dealers and collectors attended 
the sale on Wednesday at Messrs. Foster’s, 54, Pall Mall, 
when the celebrated work of Pa ein Reynolds, the 
portrait of Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante, came up for 


| JUNE 30. 1899. 
sale. The fo is an exceptionally fine work of the 
master, and measures 30 in. by 25in. The first bid was 


one of 1,000 guineas, and at 4,300 guineas it became the 
property of Mr. Charles Davis, of Bond Street. 


А NEW church-at-ease has been erected at Colton, a 
hamlet some four miles from Tadcaster on the Bolton 
Percy side. It provides accommodation for 80 persons 
and has cost some £920. It is in the shape ofa parallelo- 
gram, with nave and sanctuary all of the same width. The 
edifice is entirely of brick, and Perpendicular in style. 
The roof is panelled internally, and on the outside is 
covered with red tiles, with a bell cot. Mr. C. H. Fowler, 
F.S.A., of Durham, was the architect. Mr. A. Barnes, of 
Malton, was the general contractor. 
THE most curiously paved street in the world is, perhaps, 
the Rue de la République, Lyons. It has recently been 
aved with glass. The glass pavements are laid in the 
orm of blocks eight inches square, each block containing 
16 parts in the form of checkers. The glass blocks 
are so closely fitted together that water cannot pass be- 
tween them, and the whole pavement looks like one gigantic 
draughtboard. Asa pavement, it is said to have greater 
resistance than stone; it is a poor conductor of cold, and 
ice will not form on it. 


Mr. James LOVEGROVE, chief surveyor of Hackney since 
the passing of the Metropolis Local Management Act of 
1855, retired from his office on the 24th inst., and was pre- 
sented by the staff with an illuminated address, which set 
forth his services to the district and to London generally. 
Mr. Lovegrove designed the scheme for freeing the river La 
from the Tottenham sewage, which was embodied in an 
Act of Parliament, passed through the exertions of the 
present Lord Chief Justice (Lord Russell of Killowen). 


New grand stands are being erected by the Chester Race 
Company, and the foundation stone was laid by the Duke 
of Westminster on Saturday last. The stands comprise 
the county club stand, the grand stand, and Tattersall's 
stand. They are designed by Messrs. Mangnall & Little- 
wood, of Manchester, and will be in half-timber work, the 
walls being of best Ruabon bricks, and the roofs covered 
with red Ruabon tiles. Тһе new stands will provide 
about three times the accommodation that the old stands 
did. The contractors are Messrs. Parker Bros., of Chester 
and МЕ Joseph Davison, of Manchester, is the clerk of 
works. Я 


On Monday evening the students and visitors of the Royal 
Scottish Academy Life School, along with several other 
members of the body, were entertained by Mr. W. D. 
M'Kay, R.S.A., the librarian, on the occasion of the clos 
of the session. Monsieur Armand Dayot, Inspecteur des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris, who is on an official tour of inquiry ш 
Great Britain, visited the library in the course of the evet- 
ing. In reply to the toast of his health, Monsieur 
Dayot referred to the vigorous school of Scottish art 
which had been attracting increasing attention in France 
for some years, and expressed the hope that it would be 
thoroughly represented at the forthcoming International 
Exhibition in Paris. He further assured those present 
that he would use any influence he possessed to attain 
end. 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 


Architectural Association.—]uly rst. Third summer visit 
to Pangbourne. Train leaves Paddington Stn., 1.33 P-M- 
Northern Architectural Association. — July Ist. Annual 
excursion to Belsay, &c. Dine in Newcastle. —July 8th, 
Students' Sketching Club Excursion. 
-A 


PATENTE 


DESIGNS TRADE MARKS 
WHITE „E WOODINGTON, Patent, Agents 


в 91--995, ВІ Е 

ooms 991 DUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, WC 

81 Years’ EXPERIENCE. HIGHEST Rerenences. Морвытв биза. 
FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION. 
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BOOKBINDING 
Grantville, Pa. 
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